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Aur, L—The Cinder-Mounde of Bellary. By R. Suwri.te 


Sourtuny Iota aboands in prehistoric remains, mostly of 
the neolithic, but some few undoubtedly of the palaeolithio 
ge; aud of ll tho districts of the Madras Presidency 
none is more remarkable in this respeot than the country 
about Bellary. «The present area of this division comprises 
tho old capital of the Vijayanagar kingdom, now usually 
called Hamnpe, from the nome of a little yillage! oa tho 
‘Tongubhaden River, which in the old palmy days constituted 
fa wmall fraction of the great city. On the south of the 
district the territories of Maisie form the boundary. ‘Tho 
{ine old rock-fortress of Adoni lies near its eastern frontiery 
and on the north the Tangabbudra River divides it from 
the country belonging to the Nisim of Haidarabad. 
Within these boundaries are seen in every direction rocky 
hills with a very sparse covering of vegetation, standing 
boldly out of the level plain, some singly, some in ridges, 
and in & few tracts massed together into confused heaps 
extending in all directions for many miles. Vijayanagar, 
tat the west of the district, was built on and about just 
‘4 mass as the last described, through the middle of which 


"Tt talus ite mame trom a grest lomple dedieated, ty Sri i, 
pupa Weng a Caoaroe SHiange Pampa” wa the ld me 


aaa. 1890. 1 
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flows the dep and rapid current of the ‘Tungebhadra, 
A-writer, who had been deeply impressed by his first view 
of the site of the city, thus describes the scene:—* Far 
fas the eye can reach for ton square miles there is nothing 
Dotween heaven and earth but boulders; the earth is 
paved with them, the sky is pieroed with them, and their 
Brunite particles gliter and scintillate in the smorning 
wun. . . . literally in thousands of all sizes, . . 
Tieaps upon heaps, in one instance 250 fost in height’ 

My personal belief is that in former yeurs this whole 
tract wus covered with forest, though now in most placon 
0 barron, and that the ancient tribes who dwelt thoruin 
Jha the cool and comfortable shade of trove over thelr 
heads, as woll us ready-made dwollings to live in amongat 
tho cage and hugo broken masses of gneiss and granite, 
Everywhere are found neolithic celts and imploments— 
Polishod wxo-hends, hammers, mealing-stones, bone-crushers, 
with somo fow flint or agate flakos and cores; and on the 
rocks of the Peacock Tilly, a rango about four miles oart 
of Bollary, thoro aro in tho sides of several. bor 
hollows scooped, in whieby the old workors Ih 
Srempous. Tho gacim is hero crossed by an evormous dyke 
of trap rock, and the aemourers of thoso days hud selected 
the spot for ono of their prineipal workshops. 

Tn the plains clowo to the foot of the 70 LW very. 
uriows and largo cinder-mounds; and it isto thene vindoc, 
wounds, and to others similar to thom found in other 
Plaoos in the neighbourhood, that T am susious to eull 
uttention in the present paper. 

I havo purposely prefaced my observations with slight 
doseription, which connects tho dwalling-places of neces 
msn with the principal city of the great 
Kingdom, for the reovo0 that, while general op 
Has ‘ld all the oindersmounts to bo the work of yh 
historic races of Southern Indi, T told inpacie thailand 
is fair ground for supposing that some Tany, be, abigelone 
of no very great antiquity, and that their oxgiti dnt 
plausibly explained otherwise, : Sa ae 
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THE CINDER-MOUNDS OP BELLARY, a 


‘Two of these remarkable mounds are, as stated, under 
the hills four miles east of Bellary, There are two'others 
Aescribed to me (I have not seen them) us lying in the 
plain on the eastern side of the Coppor Mountain, a raugo 
about five miles south-west of Bellary, ‘There is one, 
cloven miles west of Bellary, in the contre of a pass 
Detween some low hills, at a place called Badigunta, 
‘his I know well, But the most important of all is an 
enormous mass at Nimbapuram, amongst the rocky hills 
north-east of Vijayanagar, a mile or two outside the limite 
of tho old city, and close to the rivor. Tt oveupies the 
contro of n small valley, surrounding which on all. sides 
aare rocky heights of oonxiderublo elevation. Tu this natural 
amphitheatre is a mass of cinder and sooriao, ubout fifty 
yards long by twenty broud, and from ton to fitteon foot in 
hoight, ‘That it is a deposit of vomo antiquity is showa 
by the fot of its being overgrown with old palmyra pala 
trees, whose roots aro dyoply sunk into the mass itwolf. 

Now tho quortion ix—and it constitutes ono of our South 
Tudinn antiquarian probloms—how did this mass ori 
What was it cuuwd by? Te ix a luge conglomorite of 
cindor and ash ond slag. Was it a furnace? Ita, for 
what purpose? Tt is ubsolutely unlike any of the prehistorio 
cinder-mounds found in other parts of the world, Tt hus no 
Tosomblance whatever to a "*kitohen-midden,” ‘Thos who 
have examined portions of it say that it is not the rofase 
of any such fuctory as is worked nowadays, since tho two 
can bo compared, and it hus boen found that no factory 
refuse results in mounds like this, ‘Then, what was it? 

I will first recapitulate tho remarks tmade by Lieut, 
Newbold, w vory competent and very earnest geologist of 
tho Inst generation, and then turn to the results of the 
Intest examination, made this year at the Gvologioal Museum 
in Jermyn Street, 

An article by Lieut, Newbold appeared, with an illus- 
tration, in the Journal of the Axintic Sooiety of, Bengal for 
1843 (vol. vii, p. 129), in which the remains are entitled 
“angiont mounds of sourious ashes.” Dr. Benza declared 
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the specimens submitted to him to be “nodular and tufscsous 
carbonate of lime, more or less calcined and semi-vitrified, 
which, probably from having been long exposed to the 
atmosphere, have imbibed again some carbonic acid,” 

‘Tho Bidiguota mound is desoribed by Mr. Newbold as 
dome-shaped, 46 fect in height and 420 fect in circumference, 
‘entirely formed of scorious ashes, 

“Towards the summit they are whitish and frinble, and 
ppear to havo been crushed, but noarer the base aro soon 
largor masses . . . . shining, semi- vitrified, ‘Tho 
internal structure of the more calcined portions is highly 
vesicular, not homogeneous, but imbedding in ite cavitios 
whitish friable asbes and hard dark-groon or black eallular 
cinders” Mr. Newbold found in the Bidigunta mound 
# piveo of hornblende rock which appeared to him to have 
been fashioned by human agenoy—“ probably n portion of 
ome ancient vonsel.” 

Ono of the Poacock Hill motinds, that nenrost to the 
rocks, is dosoribed very nocurately by Nowbold. It ix about 
16 feot in height, having « tabular but somewhat coneaye 
uromity which is “girt in by 1 low rogged wall, composed 
of femi-vitrifiod blocks of scorious ashes loosely piled 
together, Ita longest dinmotor is 03 fost. Fragment. of 
Tuo pottery were found on the surface.” ‘The explorer 
made excavations in the mound. He found that the uppue 
portion, to the depth of 4} fect, consisted of ‘shy-groy earth, 
‘and ouhes, with horizontal bands of w darker colour and 
of & soft chalky textare, “portions of which were alightly 
Ynotuous to the. touch.” Below this lay a bed of scerioun, 
tubes, partly, vitrified and about 5 feet thick. ‘Then s 

















fot thick of 
Keavél, the datrits of the main rock on which it nae 
Tis ast foe Positive proof that the romaine are not of 

SAUl the aby earths,” soye Lieut. Newbold, « 


Sf ile vite fragments ofthe scorony cag 
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slightly with dilute sulphuric acid . . . . No such 
ashes result from the native limekilns of the present 
day”; and, moreover, for what purpose could such 
quantities of lime bo required? ‘Thero is no city hurd 
by, and oven if there wore the most ancient Finda forts 
wore constructed of cyclopean masonry executed without 
mortar, while the houses of the poorer classes were made 
of hardened mud. Mr, Newbold, bent on the solution of 
tho problom, examined yarious Hindu brick-kilus, pottory- 
furnnoe remains, the débris of iron-smelting factories, and 
of glass-workors? refuse, and found no similarity between 
thom and tho contents of the hugo mounds, ‘The rofuse 
of the gluss-workers was the nearost, but in it was 
trace of the soft chalky ashes. 

Batlled hore he turnod to the Hindus for their explanation, 
and loaned that everywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
mounds tho tradition existod that they worw the romains 
of great funeral pyres, where the budies of giants or 
domons or demigods had boon burned in ages far backs 
or of enormous human or animal ascritics performed. by 
holy Rishix in their hermitages. Following this clue, 
Mr. Nowbold sought for rooont funeral pyres, and found 
that tho wshos left hero strongly rorembled those found at 
the ancient mounds. Of the remains of moder cremation 
ho writes us follow: 

“The harder and semi-vitrifiod portions wore formed 
from the calcination of the bones; while the ashes resulting 
from that of the muscular and fatty roattor, mingling with 
thove of the charcoal and fuel, formed a soft whitish-grey 
earth... . In both the ancient and recent scoriue 
suoall fragments of quartz may be soon imbedded, deriveil 
probably from tho granitic soil on which the fires wore 
Kindled, and which, with the alkali of the wood ashes, 
have probably assisted the process of vitrification... 
Like the recent human ashes, they fuse before the blow- 
pipe into a greenish-grey enamel, somo of the less calcined 
portions giving out a distinct animal odour, though not 
equally strovg in the ancient ashes . . . , On the 
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whole, however, the human ashes are of a lighter and 
loss vitroons character, arising evidently from the leas 
degree ond continuance of heat to which they were 
‘exposed, and from the circumstance of the bodies at. the 
Present day being generally burnt singly on separate 
pyres... . Tho greater woight, density, ond higher 
state of vitrification of tho scorious ashes of the mounds 
May be accounted for by the greuter intensity of hoat 
under pressuro to which they were subject. For if wo are 
dispored to admit that there are gleanings of truth in tho 
tradition of the Hindus, that thess ashos are really animal 
Towains, or if, after a more minute analysia than I hava 
tho means of rondering, they prove to be. what 
certainly snost rovemble, it in apparent from the donsity 
exhibited in the section of tho mound opened, the lnrgo 
iro of the mares of tho acorine, and theit state of vite. 
fication, that thoy must have boon the result of om 
Perhaps two, enormous and long-continued fires, 
quite certain that they eunnot bo the ashes of ind 
funeral pyres collcted into heaps... «and it may 
bo adiled that the mounds are almott always found f, 
noquenterod apots at a distance from any town,” 

‘Tho writer then points out that thongh in the caso of 
Voth ealeined human remains and of burnt limeatone thore 
exists freo lime which, having attructed carbonic acid trove 
atmospheric would otforvesce slightly whon treated 

ids, a stato of things obsorved during the examine. 

tion of the contents of those ancient mounds, « earefel 

analgris of tho scorive by a gentleman in Mancheate 
in the discovery of phosphoric acid with 

uct which leaves but little doubt of their 
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origin.” 
Such was Lieut. Newboli’s decided opinion in the year 


Isai. Fifty-five years Inter, viz. in the 


mounds, and brought by myself to 
Waits, of the G 
Street, London, waking him 


England, to Mr. W. W. 
‘Ys at the Museura in Jermyn 
whether modern examin, 
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would confirm or disprove the notion that the mounds were 
the remains of enormous pyres, on which in fierce heat 
wore consumed tho bodies of either human beings or 
animals! Mr. Watts has kindly given me the following 
written opinion :— 

“These specimens ore certainly not volosnic slags, nor 
are they derived from any process of ore-smelting. They 
do not appear, either, to be such slags as result from lime- 
burning, glass- or brick-making. 

“The large specimen from Nimbapuram consists of 

‘@ glassy slag, which has caught up while melted numerous 
bits of grit of various sorts, chiefly felspar and quartz, 
As Lieut. Newbold points out, this is the surfaco dust 
resulting from decomposition of the rocks on which the 
mounds are situated. Fragments of bone are to be seen 
in this slog, 
‘The smaller specimen from Bidigunta consists of a 
mixture of slug with ashy motter which is probably the 
romlt of burning fuel. Tho light-coloured slag is deeply 
coloured at contact with the dark ash. The microscopic 
‘spect of the slag is similar to that of the larger specimen, 
but the cayities contain, in greater abundance, numerous 
minute bundles of crystals, almost certainly carbonate of 
lime, which have been deposited in them since the slag 
cooled down. These account for the effervescence of the 
and have been produced by tho action. of 
‘on the lime salts in the slag. 

“The specimens from the Peacock Hills near Bellary: 
seem to be practically the sme as in the Bidiguuta 
specimen. ‘The dark colour of the ash disappears in heating, 
and ‘dently the relic of the carbonaceous matter of the 
fuel still left in the ash. 

“Mr. E. T. Newton has examined the bones in this box, 
and finds that while one specimen is undoubtedly human, 
two are certainly not human, and the rest ure inie- 
terminable.” 


















© One of my specimens was from Béliguats, the larger irom Nimbiparam. 
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We may then ascumo with a fair amount of certainty 
that these great mounds aro the remains of cuormous pyres 
on which wore burnt the bodies of animals or human beings, 
‘or both. 

But why? And when? Let ua consider the latter first, 
Tdo not think it necessary to assume that the remains must 
Yalong to the prehistoric races. They scom to indicate the 
Aestruction by burning of aniinal substances, posibly boda 
of ‘Homan beings, alive or dead, Mr. Newbold pointed 
oat two ways in which the ancient raoos may have caused 
these mounds. First, there is mention in w Hindu. work, 
the Paras Rama Vijaya, of women conour thomselvos 
mauve on the samo pyre with th bodies of their husbands 
slsin in battle; and in an old ‘Tamil reoord the women, of 
& whole aboriginal tribe aro reprovented ax canning: w. great 
Pile of fire to bo kindled, into which thoy leaped, and died 
Pearman their euemios, the Hindus, who, by tewuohory, 
Ha muvoceded in slaughtering every malo of their clay, 
Secondly, what moro probable, ho saya, than that thy 
tmounis aro mado of the asher of tho alaiv, burnt collectively 
after ome battle—monuments perhaps of tho bloody 
muggles that took plies between the curly Brubmaninel 
settlers and tho anyuye nboriginos ? 

Or they might, he thinks, oven be, 
hemeclves, the remains of great sucrficial eloomts 
Performed by the Rishis of eld, wince the auuala of the 
Seumy bound in sllusioae to both beatisl and. human 
sree om fearful ccale of magnitute, made for the 
attainment of supernatural power, for the discovery of 
Nidden treasure, in propitiation of malign spirits, oF to 








» a8 Hold by the Hindus 












deities presiding over agriculture and commerce, 

Bu must wo go 40 far back i history? Surely the 
ck that they are found in a country where rout undoubtedl 
the mies that sed noolithio. weapons seniicr 5 
Do nooepted as conclusively establishing thes the 
ieee) werel the ereators of these movida For neolithi 
Beablog mre found all over the diate, ang the discovery 
of mieelb erecta there amouget the lia 





Mébris would not 
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sufficiently support such a theory. I think it suffices to 
come down to much more modern times, and though the 
notion of vast human and animal sacrifices carried out by 
the ancient races may possess a charm to the antiquarian 





in it or is it not possible that these mounds 
may be only from three to five hundred years old? If 
%, they may have been caused in one or other of the 
following ways:— 

For tho first. ‘This country was the scone of fearful 
carnage and wholesale massacres during the wars betwoon 
tho Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan and the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagar. ‘There were bloody battles in the 
and vengeful slaughters of citizons after the capture 
Of fortresses, At Adoni, forty miles north-north-cast of 
tho Peacock Hills, Muhammad Shah Babmani, at the saok 
of that town, slow 70,000 Hindus. Outside Vijayanagar the 
Mubammadan confederation masacred all the inhabit 
in the suburbs, and after tho fall of the great city their 
excemes know no bounds, Is it not possible that on the 
sites whore 40 muny thousands of dead lay in the burning 
sun tho Mubammudan commanders may have collected the 
remains and consumed them in vast pyres to prevent 
pestilence amongst their troops? ‘The situations of tho 
mounds certainly do not militate against this theory— 
rather the reverse, Witness the mound at Badigunta, on 
tho ridge of the pass described above, the very place 
where terrific hand-to-hand fighting may be conceived to 
have taken place in the attack and defence of one of the 
principal approaches to the Hindu capital. 

Or if this is too commonplace an explanation, I will 
offer one more romantic, which might at least account for 
the enormous mound amongst the rocky hills at Nimbapar 
on the river outside Vijayanagar. The Hindu dynasty 
that ruled, at that place, over all Southern India for two 
centuries was founded about the year 1336 4. In 1442 
the eupital was visited by "Abdur Razzzk, ambassador from 
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Persia, and wo have in his Matla'ui-Si'dain? « glowing 
Aescription of the magnificence of the sovervign, amongst 
Whote cherished possessions was a seraglio of 700 ladies — 
princesses and others, 

About tho samo’ time, or perhaps a little earlier, Nicolo 
Conti, an’ Ttalion traveller, went to Vijayanagar, and from 
Uils rather short account of the place T extract the following 
Permge*:—" Tho inbabitants of this region marry aa many 
wives as they please, who are burnt with their doad 
husbands. Their king is more powerful than all. the 
other kings of India, He takes to himself twelve thousand 
wives, of whom four thousand follow him on foot whorevor 
ho may go, and are employed solely in the sorvicg of tl 
Kitchen, A like numbor, more handsomely equipped, ride 
on horseback. "The retaninder are carried by men in Ittorn, 
of whom two thousand oF three thousand are woleated. sp 
his wives on condition that at hin death they” should 
Voluntarily burn thomselvon with him, which is eousidenud 
to bo a great honour for thetn,” 

In Ax. 1014 Duarte Batbom visited Vijayanagor,? and 
hho notes this custom of sath, stating that tho: women of 
tho city wore burnt with their dooeased husbands "fn so 
Span spice ouside tho city, whore there is « great finne 
‘Phir description entirely coincides with tho situntion ot 
the Nimbapor mound. He goes on to say:—'" When the 
ing dies four or five hunted women bur thames 
with him in the same manner, and they throw themselves 
sudiealy into the pit and Srv whero they bura the bly 
of the Kings for the pit and iro are very large, 
Aigrat quantity can be Varned init, ae 
‘mon, sovfidants of the kiog, burn themselves with iin? 

Tho! next uthority is the travller Caesar Fee, « 
ho, relating his adventures at Vijayanagar in Ise; 
Aieribes the coromonien attendant on a witty Go 82 

coming 
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eae Vol. SRY, p. 93, Bee 
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sali on her busband’s death, and the processions about the 
streets, and then writes (I diseard the old form of 
spelling):—"Then they go out of the city, and going 
along the river's side called Nigondin, which runneth 
‘under the walls of the city, until they come unto a place 
where they uso to make this burning of women . - 

‘and when there disth any grent man his wife with all 
his [female] slaves . . . . burn themselves together 
with him.” 

Hore, again, the description aptly coincides with the 
situation of the Nimbspur cindor-mound. So that it may, 
aftor all, be merely the funeral pyre whore for two centurion 
muccomsive holocauste of large numbers of living women took: 
place, hundreds being burnt at one time at the death of 
every sovereign, while lurgo numbers were similarly 
dootroyed day by day—the wives of citizens, chiefs, and 
princes, residents in this very extensive and populous city 

I offer this suggestion as a not unreasonable explanation 
of what must otherwise scomingly remain inexplicable. 

Io opposition to this theory must be specially noted the 
annular shape of one of the Peacock Hill mounds, In this 
‘one care it is certainly difficult to conceive that it could 
have beon caused in the manner suggested; and the 
problem. os to its origin must be considered as yet unsolved, 
Mr. Hubert Knox, of the Civil Service, who made a very 
careful examination of it, has kindly favoured me with hit 
original notes, as well as with a letter written to him on 
the subject by Mr. R, Bruce Foote, of the Geological 
Survey of India. Mr. Foote knew the place well, and his 
opinion is therefore of much value, Both these gentlemen 
Believe the mound to be prehistoric, and to have been made 
‘by the tribes to whom must be credited the stores of 
neolithic axe-heads, crushers, and other implements found 
in abundance amongst the boulders on the hill above. 
Parallel with the axis of the hill runs a large trap dyke, 
and it is of this hard and durable material that the weapons 
were made. This dyke, indeed, is almost certainly the 
cause of there having been settlement here of the tribes 
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that lived in neolithio days, u scttlement of the existence 
of which there is abundant evidence, Commanding an 
extensive viow ovor the surrounding country, raised above 
the main forest below, and therefore exposed to pleasant 
breezes, this rango of bills, with its ample storo of material 
for the maufuoture of weapons and implements of all 
sorts, its broken. masses of cliffs and boulders, amongst 
which the inhabitants could always find shade when the 
day was hot, and protection when the wonther was 
inelement, would form an idoal habitation for the teiber 
af those days, And that it did vo ie plain, For uot oaly 
sro therw found amongst the erevicon remains of weokithie 
stono implomente in abundance, but on tho rock face 
thomeolver are tho hollows mado by the manufueturers te 
the act of polishing, while on tho bouldar above are 
© namber of gifts, many of which aro beyond doubt of 
grout antiquity," 

shill not attempt to disouss the Iattor in the present 
Paper, but merely note in pasing that tho presence, anonget 
tho representations hero givon, of nnimals mont or 
found atwongyt forests han tended to strengthen 
that in former days the jungle covered this 
4 far greater oxtent than in now the caso, ‘The 
to which I allude are elephants, bear, 
alk with branching horns, and poufowl, 

In the plain closo under this 
Inrge cinder-mounds. One is solid 
Dye boon formed in tho manner Ih 
The other, however, in diferent, 
ring formed by w mound about i 
seatre\of the Fig soroaly raised above the eval oy 
Plaiu surrounding it. The ring mo Be 
yards woross ite diameter. Mr. i 
Mr. Fawoutt out » eas 
found that the whole of the inide ie 

. whiok 











ramouly 

boliet 
nury to 
onimals 
wonkeys, deer or 











I to tho east are two 
4 and lofty, and may 
lave ventured to auggont, 
Ty consiste of w circular 
ve foot high, with the 
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Jay on the earth about the level of the field outside Our 
trench was carried up to the hard tank which encloses 
the mound. ‘This bank had a nearly perpendicular section 
inside, anda sloping section outside . . . . specimens 
af tho cindors wore submitted to Mr. R.B. Foote... 
wwe found bones snd pottery among the ashes, but not 
single worked stone. Mr. Fawcett took the bones which 
som determinable to England. ‘They have been identified 
‘as chiefly those of rodents.” 

‘This last statement must certainly be traversed by an 
inspection of some of the bones now shown, which arv too 
large to have belonged to any known rodent; while I am 
fortified by the opinion of experts in the Geological Musoum 
in Jermyn Street. Mr. E. T, Newton, as already stated, 
declared one of the bones to be certainly human. Possibly 
for rodent " wo should read “ruminant.” 

Mr. Bruce Foote’s opinion on the specimens is important, 
Ho writes, under dato August 1, 1891—"I have examined 
the coutenta of the box carefully. ‘The xpocimens without 
exception are slag or ash—not a trace of tuf, Tho ash 
shows in many eases traces of vegetable matter in a rathor 
cowminuted state, such as you seo it in buffulo's dung. 
Somme of tho aah is still full of carbonaceous matter, evidently 
from imperfect combustion. I am more than ever inclined 
to think the wider hoaps duo to the combustion of grent 
heaps of cattle manuro and straw.” He then refers to 
‘woustom he had heard of as existing in South Africa, whore 
some tribes pile up their eattle manure in banks inside their 
thorn saridar, “Such accumulations of manure when dry 
would have been very liable to take fre, and would have 
smouldered away slowly if very tightly pressed down, or 
Durued fast where loosely packed. When clayey sand or 
felspathie sand was mixed with the dung, and the heat 
fierce enough, it would inevitably form a slaggy cinder, 
but where pare the soft ash would be produced . . 
One bone must have been scraped with a moderately sharp 

implement, and looks as if it were to have been carved into 
some definite object . . . . The total absence of stone 
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implements in the excavated part is a purzling fact, for 
T certainly found celts, mealing-stones, and corn-crushers, 
in some quantity, in the Sanavasapur camp, together with 
‘Pottery ia considerable variety.” One pieco of pottery was 
found in this Kapgal (Peacock Hill) circle, and is now 
‘exhibited. 

Mr. Foote sums up his views on the several mounds in 
the Bellary distriot thus:—"Tho nariba cattle-manure theory 
will only told good for such cinder-mounde as are really 
camps. Some of the others, such a Budikanama, 
Nimbapar, and Sugur, appear to have beon really tunoral 
Byres, Gadigentr, Kavchagar-Dellagal, andthe Kupyal 
mounds I am doubtful about ; but Sanavasapur, Lingadiballi, 
fond Halakandi I incline to regard as genuine aatibe campo, 
‘The smaller cindor-mounds at Sanganksl, Kuriguppa, and 
Kikaballa L regard as great feasting-places; the number 
of mealing-stones, corn-crushiers, and pounders 1! 











owed, 





together with the lot of bones chielly of oxen, makes th 
den quite probable.’ ‘ 
According to this authority, therefor, the Tellary cindore 


‘mounds would be divided into three clases, exeludyo, 
‘of ther which are doubtful. ae 
1, Largo feosting-places, thrve, 

2. Giguotic funeral pyres, three, 

3, Zariba camps, three, 


With regant to No, 2, Mr. Foote's opiuion ie j 

eye pinion is in accord 
As to No. 3, I rogrot that I do not know their size, 

L sie. Th 

Repeal mipand is closed by Mr. Foote as“ doubis.)” me 

‘it certainly seems to me impossible for a sari Z 
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and children, old men, and non-combatants: this would 
seem to bo far too small for the purpose. 

In conclusion, then, and to sui up, the situation, so far 
as T am personally concerned, is us follows. have 
4 large number of cinder-mounds in the Bellary: distriot, 
Some of them are probably of the neolithic age. Are they 
all 00 ® 





A. Three appear to have been enormous funeral pyres, 
I suggest that these may possibly owo their origin 
to incineration of living human beings, dead 
soldiers, and animals slaughtorod in battle, possibly 
‘of 90 recent a dato as the fifteenth and sixteonth 
oonturivs A.n. 


B, The rest may bo of neolithic ago, but some may 
perhaps be more ‘modern. Of these we have 

Mr, Bruco Foto's classification, 
(a) Largo feanting-placos (three). I confess to 
a doubt as to whother they may not be smaller 
examples of Class A, One of the Kapgal mounds, 
hat which is solid and lofty, T have seen, and 
think its shape and sizo incompatible with the 
idea of its being the remains of anything connected 
with mero fous 









(2) Zaviba camps (three). T have not seen any 
of those mentioned and ean form no opinion. 
But unless they are much larger than the annular 
Kapgal mound I cannot subscribe to the theory, 

(0) Doubtful (three). Amongst theso Mr. Foote 
places the annular Kapgal mound. 


‘The origin of this Inst remains at present, to my mind, 
au unsolved problem, 
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Aidiitionat Notes, 


(p. 9) That the dead were sometimes collected and burned 
after battles, can be proved by contemporary Portuguese 
chronicles, 

(pp. 10, 11) Purehas, about 1616, confirms these accounts 
of wholesale burning of numbers of women, and, like Cassar 
Frederic, describes them as “passing by tho river's side to 
the burning-place,” a description which tallies with the 
‘situation of the Nimbipur mound. 


(p.11) Mr. Knox has writton to say that he now aovepta 
tho author's viows, 





‘To aooount for the prowont small sie of somo of tho pyres, 
in fac0 of tho suggestion that thoy may have originated iy 
the burning of thousands of doad bodies after a battle, 
Toffor the following explanation :—The agricultarinta of thy 
neighbourhood would use the remains for manuring thoit 
filis, Year by year the heaps would ow loss ud leas, the 
ryola digging into them from the outside, while the wind 
Blow tho ash and lighter matorials from tho wurtuoo, "Hot 
Your by your also the untouched centre would becom mica 
‘and more indurated, ‘Tho nott result would bo the erpotual 
exporure of w Intdened oor, loft in position bacause fe cay 
Jalaoleny and growing harder by exposure and prom 
‘The grostor size of tho mas at Nimbapurm may be 
caplained by the fact that it os in narrow valley boteeee 


eoky ‘hilly with s very limited amount of eultining 
surrounding it. 











Ann, IL—A Persian Manuscript attributed to Fukhrut di 
Razi, By Rursoun A. Nicito1son. 


‘Tw1s manuscript, which is now in my possession, hus 
unfortunately lost a number of pages at the beginning. 
Neither title nor author’s name occurs in the text, but 
inside the cover an old Oriental ponman hus left th 
following inscription: $3 s;\) 2! pul Leillye ae eae 
4133,+ all, “The Prosorvation of Health, composed by Tmiim 
Fakbru’ ddim Rizi—may God make bright his tomb!” 
The colophon is: lS! SLs wyr LEN nis Qyut nat 
aed Slee Let olay patil Cell all oy gle 
Acltlad  Aldy eile, GL da, Miajt Khalifa 
(undor 4! Li.) moribes to Hippocrates a work with 
this title, addressed to King Antiochus, but does not mention 
the translator nop the language into which it wns renderod. 
Wenrich refers to throo copies of a Latin version at Paris! 
‘There is nothing to show that this MS. is a translation from 
the Greck. On the contrary, it has every appearance of being 
an original work. While positive evidence as to its duthor- 
ship is wanting, the ascription to Fakhru’ ddin Riazi is at 
least probable, The style is archaic, and quite in harmony 
with other works of the period, Some Arubic constructions 
acer, Of. ge QAdle ale, The orthography is fluctuating: 
we find 2, and X=e~! in the course of a few 
pages. The authorities mentioned are Hippocrates, Galen, 




















2 Went, * De auetorum Graccorum versionibus et commentaris,” p, 108, 


aakm, 1809. 2 
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Dioscorides, Khwaja Abit ‘AIT (Avicenna) —whose wot is 

quoted, Tha Monilavaih of Tsfahin, Muhammad Zakariyya, 

sind a eortain Seyyid or Tmam Ismail Ibn Mandavaile ig 

Placed by Wistenfeld in the middle of the fifth century 

of tho Hijra!| Muhammad Zakuriyya seems to be 

famous Rhazos (Abi Bekr Muhaminad ibn Zakarhy 

al-Rant), who died in 311 an. or 320 a. I cannot 

entity Seyyid Tema; he may: perhaps bo Alshartt 

Sharaf’ ddin Isma'Tl (Wiistenfeld, No, P. 138). If we 

Yeovo him out of secount, Thx Mandavaih, sho. flourished 

more than a hundred years beforo Fakhru’ data Rt, 
tho latest authority mentioned, 


‘This MS. contains a number of words which T have hot 
found in tho dietionarios ;-— 


Tesgs1 (0. {), ‘Tho wuthor is pariat to thi form, og: 
ens, Hh, Sot0s, and hay, 

yp (14%, 7), sed os a noun = conserve Wl yyy 
SES Ye I, “conserve of it (ginger) 

and honey strengthens the memory," 
BG (108.2). hus wo in Drona baked in a als, Bop 
the form, of: Sle ¢ a, 
365 (101 14). Couant of 
* makes the mouth swall? 




















WS? shay Sule, 


SVE (185. 6,9), The manning appears to bo 











in equal 
‘Proportions,’ OB EVE ais an obs as 
PRET a as, : “ip 


Tay (147. 10)= fo,5, but ao 5 Nay; may be 


0 error of 
seriba for sau gio, pee 


RPGR Ahab A sd Neren No. 185, p 7 
No. 15, p79, 
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25 0. Oe S85 oper! 

ys; (118. 1). 

erp (88. 12) = parops, 

jo.s3 (95. 12), a man of coli temperament. 

Ps (189, 8) = 4:5. Perhaps an error of the scribe, as 
p38 is used just before. 


SHAY (Le 10), "bleached! Gua 38 99 WSs gles, 
dety ub yo aks Gly nas aS, OF Doay, 


“Supplémont aux Diotionnaires Arabes,”” undor ype, 


Sema’ (88, 11) = pa 5, 
3 ca5F (95. 9), « man of hot tempornmont, 





Fp (124. 9), w sort of fried food? 
Sip (219. 14) = Jad Oy 
e (98. 8), digestion, 


poles (101. 11), half and half, oppliod to a mixture of 
wine and water, 





Cf, Vallers, under S44. 


Contents: 

P.1, The manuscript begins abruptly : 4! ; 

2h oF ab pS Sly 5 ays (the régime to be 
opted in summer). 








\ The ingredient of this confection are enumernted in the *Bahen "ow 
abana bo Yieu, the physician of Heri, p, 140 of th eiton publish 


A Caleta in 1830, 
Stu the‘ Dabra Yowhir® . 272, we find acne isting, bot the 


form is marked as doubtfal. 
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Pe ge HE | eb y fs pe Gas 
(three causes why autumn is intemperate). 
Here one or more pages are missing. 





PI aN 555 5 9 pee boyy utes , Kae 
Bae B Veale aloboy ssi ely 


(the properties of aloes-wood, ambergris, sandal-wood, 
and Iadanum), 


Pid, Yost jo pt Ji (Boction 6, on flowers), ‘The 
following are mentioned aud their proportion dosoribud: 


By tei BES bi, aya pla, tape or 
oF eT gaps (alto called Ly), ls, oy a3 


BI Shyte yo wle> SILL, (Fourth Discourse, on 
Potablos). ‘These are of throe kinda: 
toxioating drink, other bovoruges; nocon 
ALL falls into throe parts, 


water, ins 


ugly, this 





PB WT ote 2,5 oI Bs (Part T, in explanation 
of the propertios of waters), ‘This Part iy divided 

into nine sections, 
wt OT leas 0 IT IG (ection 1, on the 
ndvantages of drinking water), 


The wuthor 
enumerates five advantages, 


PAD. Net pled 49 ale Es (Section 2, 
Kinds of waters). There are two 4, 
containing no forsiga substa 
fuck. Bight sigus of pure 


on tho different, 


nds (a) water 
Water contain 

'e 
and sweet, ‘Water, 





ices, (b) 
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ONE A ash Sasteg pol Peas om eeaee 
sorts of water). ‘There are two sorts: (a) water 
which falls from the air, (6) water which proceeds 
from the earth. (a) is superior to (2), (1) because it 
is free from contamination, (2) because the falling 
raindrops move rapidly, and motion is a cause of 
heat, and heat is n cause of purity. 





P.14, 4; why rain in wintor is better and purer than 
rain in summer. Four reasons, 


P. 16. «hie: why min accompanied with thunder and 
lightning is purer. 


S24: why rain-water, though it is purer than any 
other, quickly becomes putrid, 


(2) Water which proceods from the earth: (1) ranning 
water, (2) standing water. Running water proceeds 
(a) from fountains, (b) from melted snow or ice, Six reasons 
why (0) is superior to (2). Thoro aro throo Kinds of 
standivg water; (a) woll-water, (}) water bubbling up from 
the ground (iT 3;), (¢) water in woods or roedy plucos, 





Pk yoy OT gyleuy 0 xt Jai (Section 5, on 


drinking water in large quanti Three great 
evils arise from water-drinking. 











PLO7, op OT Sipe yo pd Jad (Seotion 6, on the evil 
effects of cold water). It is not allowed in six cases: 
(a) when fasting, (0) immediately after cating, for 
four reasons, (¢) after sexual interoourse or violent 
exercise, (1) when one is thirsty at night, unless the 
thirst is caused by drinking wine to excess or cating 
Bitter and peppery food, (¢) after hot food, (/) when 
one is wet or hot. 


¥ Section 3 ls omitted in the MS. 
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PGB. apy PH WS gs eT 9 
on waters cooled by ice and snow), 





‘J=5 Geotion 7, 





se lel jo ete bsi (Section 8, on waters which 
ave suffered change). ‘These are three kinds: 
(a) water heated by fire. (3) water heated by the 
sun in pools. Tt is extremely deleterious, for threo 
reasons. (¢) mineral waters. The author enumerates 
various maladies which these produec, along with 
remedies for them, 





Pi BD. yh OT Glee ja5l i Jai (ection 9, on food 
made with brackish water), 


P.40. C18 yo plo te: (Part TT, on wine), 


SE ko ih ct (Section 1, on the advantages 
of wine). Though wine is forbidden by law, the 
Physician must be acquainted with its good and bad 
Bropertio Two benefits are derived from drinking 
4, (@) it purifion tho spirit, (6) it strengthens the 
body. 





BeATe Wels tas 3) sbt hs a ab 
7 (eotion 2, explaining why the i 
grape is muperior to all other boveng 
reasons are given. 


ob Jai 
ine of the 
ses). Four 


OES aS (Seton 8, a. 





plaining the evil etfota of wine}, 
PT Cs ob Sil ts ct to olen 
(Beotion 4, explaining what (ee has 


rsons ma 
ata Persons have constitutions 
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PB. File dad plo Ol eT ole ow ae JS 
At (Section 5, explaining in what season wine is 
most suitable). 








PLBG. ale yoyt Ye S AGT No ot yo pd Set 
Sz 43,5 (Section 6, concerning those who have not 
been accustomed to drink wine). 


P58, SgT A omen ye AS Ne opt yo poke 
(Section 7, on the symptoms which show themselves 
in a drunken man). ‘The author propounds twenty 
questions (Uikus), to which he gives answers: 





(1) Why drinking wine produces drunkenness. 

(2) Why, when man is engaged in drinking, his high 
spirits increase, whereas he ends by making a row 
(8S 103), 

(8) Why « drunken man imagines that everything is 
turning round. 

(4) Why a man equints in the last stage of drunkenness, 


(5) Why, although the nature of wine is hot, drunken 
men are more sensitive ta cold. 


(6) Why habitual wine-drinkers have fewer children. 


(7) Why those who drink their wine neat suffer less from 
dimness of sight and vertigo, while those who mix 
it with water are liable to these maladies, 
(8) Why, socing that cold is the cause of tremors, and 4 
wine is hot and moist, those who drink much wine 
suffer from tremors. 
(9) Why, since the nature both of children and of young 


men is hot and corresponding to the nature of wine, 
children should not drink it, while young men should. 
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(20) Why some men cannot have sexual intercourse when 
they are drunk. 


(11) Why some men, if they drink with amall cups, get 
rank quickly, whereas if they drink with ta 
cups, they do not get drunk at all, while othees 
‘again experience the contrary, 


(12) Why negroes (16;) desiro moro than other men 
to drink wine, 


(18) Why perons aceustored to sour win, i€ they happen 
to drink sweet-favoured wine at a Party (y9 GL 4), 
are slow in gotting drunk, a 


(14) Why those who live on oily food ure 


nis slow in gotting 
ro 


(15) Why thovo who tako little exerciae nto a 


drank, while those who take much oxor, 
quickly. 


(16) Why somo men, when they 
than usually grave and dignified 
‘moro than usually light-heailed gy 


low in potting 
vise got drunk 





(19) Why, when a man drinks Much wine, it 
retest (50, ttt te arin, tee 
it has a laxative effect, erately, 


(20) Why some drunken ten seep 
others sleep little, and, : 
awake all night. once wake, keep 
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Ph, AS Gab p [Ja (Section 8, on the 


nature of wine). 








P78, fae ilps yo og isd (Section 9, on the stages of 
drunkenness): (1) It relieves a man from care, and 
makes him bolder, and brings a fresh colour to his 
face, All the benefits of wine, which have been 
enumerated, belong to this stage. (2) It disorders 

* the bodily and mental fucalties, so that a man begins 
to dance and sing, and to sport with his inferiors, 
and to annoy those present. (3) It deprives a man 
of reason, and reduces him to the lowest degradation, 
‘The consequences are epilepsy, apoplexy, hemiplegia, 
facial paralysis, and sudden death. Hippocrates 
allows this kind of drunkenness once a month. 


P77, dS Come oy LL 59 p80 Jai (Seotion 10, on 
the causes of getting drunk quickly). Four causes 
are mentioned. 


PD. aye wld oS 
(Goction 11, explaining when wine should be-drunk). 
Te should not be drunk on an empty stomach, but 
is beneficial to those who have a ‘cold’ stomach. 
Five signs of a ‘cold’ stomach. 








Gat G gat abe 26T ok» pyle da 
Spb Ce po 4 ys pleas (Section 12, explaining 
what a man should eat that he may drink heartily 
and be slow in getting drunk). 

P. 82. oT 6 bss Olt S Set cae yo pao Set 
(Scction 13, on some results of drinking wine). 


‘a man becomes a slave to the plessures of wine, he 
neglects all worldly and religious affairs. ‘The author 
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Rives three prescriptions calculated to render wine 
distasteful. Soverul things which take the eucll of 
witio out of the mouth are mentioned, 


P88, ee ALat o pate <3 (Section 14, on the 
citieenb Kinds of wine): Wine has. seven dike 
Kingulshing characteristics: (1) lous, (2) tasto, 
(8) smell, (4) consistency, (5) place who 
Brown, (8) rawness or ripeness, 
ldness. Further subdivisions are enusmerated undes 
moh af those heads, Finally, the author sueutioas 
(8) raisia-wine (5250 1,5), and wines made fio 
rive and millet. 

PBs ele seer Ne ys if 445) daly pe 
S18 157 p- (Part TH, on the yutious sone of 
beverages employed in health and 
mherbot (+ 1), oxymel ( 
‘aro mentioned, and the merits of 








ro it way 
(7) nownet or 





dl dineuse). Swot 

rb), ond taggae 

f each discussed: 

P95. ways Ole yas thal glee gay ao 
UF you (Beotion 16, on remedies for . 


symptoms which 
how themselves in the drinking of wi 











fine), 
POD. tes ele yo prope Jai (Beotion 16, ow the oure 
of crapula), 
PNB, OS 05 9 sy Da, (Fifth Discourse, on 
4 the regulation of victuals), 


lode pel ye SF A (Part T, on the Datures of 
imple) OF all gral, wheat nthe nox ita 

Bean, There are two kinds of trons ia) bee 

from fine flour (x3. é 


) bread nag 
Ys (0) bread ner 


ade from dey 
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flour (9ff4s li). Bread may be divided into 
four classes according to the way in which it is 
compounded: (a) unleavened bread (b+ ,U), 
(b) bread baked in earth, (c) bread baked in an iron 
pan (£6 0), (d) bread baked in ashes (US V). 
Finally, the author adds (¢) barley bread (= 6). 
‘The following simples are also mentioned: beans 
* (QBd), pulse (2), millet (Ley), kidney-beans 
(4ip)), French beans (LA\s), sesame (axtS), rice 


Se 


P.108, Gat ,2 glo duck (Section 2, om flesh-meats). 
‘The following are montioned: mutton, goat's flosh, 
eof, veal, camel’s flesh, orse-flesh, venino 
(pT G23), kid's flesb, fish, hare’s flesh, flesh of 
tho wild mss (2,5), flesh of the mountain-ox 
(2g, flesh of the mountain-goat and mountain- 
hoop, flesh of the domestic fowl ( Ole pe 8 
kale a} Gis), flesh of the duck and goose 
(oT grey by Gh, flat of the rane (Sis, 
flesh of the young pigeon, flesh of the pigeon, dovo, 
‘and wild pigeon, flesh of the sparrow (259 <ist 
BIE y 26 2, fh of the quail (p43), snipe 
(ce) partridge (5S), and pheasant (5s), flesh 
‘of the kata, salt meat (ap+ 5 2257, 


——— aes 
PLUG, Spe Gel AP pr Ys ection 8, on 
the parts of different animals), ‘The following are 








+ ELS may tho meas Ss ny 


* 
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mentioned: aui..5 oye ale Me pr at ay 
For pts tel, 03h ayy Key i nal, Jo, 
PA Fey det ST HL wil she tne Ble 
oes 

P10. WIT Sand 9 pee lal (Stetion 4, on the 
nature of spoon-mests). ‘This includes: “Lc, 
thst oF bys, Ugo and Wotan, Vos and 
Wasabi! Wass Ups, UU and UI gL. and Vases, 
WI and UT, AGT 25 and Bp ls, Sos Ls 
mad agate, cratj nnd rats, 96 45, as 
dey heey his OLS, 








BA, wiih Tim 9 AS 4S Ia,hs) 
(Section 6, treating of the 
vinogar, oto.). The 


cot pee ad 
condiments made with 
following aro enumerated : 
pnt pS, Spot jhey Sy sy Ma hs, Say as, 
Sat leah, tal, aly, 


BNR. syle yh deel 5 29 25 sd (Section 6) on 


silbymal this mate ow i), This wetion tena gp 
MLS 52, fy, lan, St dB sy, 
awe, 


BAS, Maj 9 ald Js (Section 7, on mete gy 





batances), 
‘he author mentions A, 5. Riga Ss 
PPG be 5 


Bestop we shold ad 
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P1388, SB eo pe (Section 8, on herbs). 43, 
pot AS, jl sos and 2p, are mentioned. 


Pid, Bo cto,'il jo pg Jos (Section 9, on pot-herbs). 
This includes 4,45, Ly S, pees geeeyle, Sols, Jit 3, 
Feds Seer) obits Ser ube os Se, 
ay, 

P.1M5. 5 Gglayee yo p20 Lai (ootion 10, on moist fruits) 
The following are mentioned : Ki, 142, 2%, lay jr 
plats, Bats, 7, su xT (pino-apple),! Co, 
yells eT extre MI AF Ys uted Gort 
Byer 8s By, 99S glee J lees iP abhor 








PGE hts lagen yo p29jy Juai (Section 11, on dry 
fruits), ‘Tho following aro montionod: Lys, UdaiS, 
el jyre tet lols 2 ploly tomy gsi, 
has ols, 

PL1S7, Uae yo paajho ds) (Seotion 12, on sweat thinge). 
This deals with £5, Jue, 35v, sgh, Wo, yd, 
us. 

B.158, ety 2 pag J (Section 19, on ils). Thosa 


mentioned are °F By ay tan pol) geuy 
ast iy, Gd The Section concludes with 


a recipe for cleansing oil (42x) + 249), 





4 The text has dasa 
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P. 160. Gos ES» phe Ass (Part If, on the 
muuner of eating food). 


Se sete jo 51 J (Section 1, on the true nature 
of food), Four Kinds; (a) Things which aet upon 
the body but are not actod upon by it, ‘Thea on 
deadly pein. (2) Things which act upon the baly 
but are themselvos gendually acted upon by it amd 
Gesoraposed. (@) A repetition of (8), This sont op 
food io called by physicians 349 15, (i) Things 
hich prodice no peculiar effet ox the body, but ure 
Gccomposed by it. Thor ary called ike 132, 

Poteet te Ns 00h oto 
(Section 2, explaining how food should be eaten), 
Food should be taken thrice in two days at morning 
and eyening on the frst day, and on the second. dae 
at the timo of noonday prayers (gets sls) Finally 


the author describes the efécts of dry food, oily food, 
Litter food, and flesh. 











P. 169. a AN (Sixth Discourse), 
wh atl Jato (Part T, on sexual 
intercourse). This Part falls into twent 
which need not be given in detail, 
Pease yi $ le Foy Leet ey 
(Part TT, on going to the bath), 





ty. sections, 





aa 


Pi2. has E> 79 ES DLL, (oveath Diseourse 
‘on motion and rest), 
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P2287, ely 
for exercise) 


5, 0 pipe iad (Bontion 2, on the time 








doses sh, 211 0 pps Jet Gootion 3, on 
the limits of moderate exercise). 


P, 233. suo ple Le (Seotion 4, om partial 
exorcise). Vurious exercises suitable to the foot, the 
hand, the tongue und throat, the chest, and the eye 
are specified. 





P85. slong y Gls pas jo ets Ui, (Bighth 
Discourse, on the regulation of sleep and waking). 
After discussing the nature of sleop the author 
enumerates—(1) the benefits of sleep: (a), it gives 
rest to the faculties, (b) it aids digestion, (c) the vital 
warmth is collected and strengthens the body, (d) the 
ody is supplied with moisture, ‘The injurious effects 
of deep in certain cases are next described, and the 
author goes on to explain (2) the proper way to 
sleep. ‘The sleeper should lig for an hour on his 
right side and then tura to his left side. Sleeping 
fuco downwards is an aid to digestion, while sleeping 
fon the back rests the body better than any other 


posture. 








Tn conclusion, I transcribe two passages which will afford 
a fair specimen of the author's style = 


PLB, inf asthe LAs Uta jo A Nes 
Ped 1S Calle lag IS Shes! fayaee ol Ke 
til phat ett et wily sy Saale Gy alt 








1 See Duy, Suppliment," sub roe. 
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AN dao, aclasd abs Al gay ple WUE lye Gal 
ESET oByei Celt gli N ps Sages ale 
WN G Ty thy Gay antger, aizlah Co re Ky 


S yilail Wu 3 





VAT TTY BF eT 
SSS AP YN sae doe dS als SH atl pT 
eas bas T yet 08 pal oho ote Jew af asales ST 
Sad Sails Jee SiN yb 9 Woy» Glau oly ta 
EB 9 Oey Aervtr ole gaat Joe dapTy oi apt 
CS 2 he Lp jes ys 2 oS) Loe 
pe ee jt Sal tt 6 aes ay sy ai aL 
Voted Face Ns ye abil 8 lary 3 lye ued 
IS oabys yet yap SN y 8 aly yt y Juss 
TIL ety Se AE gla ed eb 
AYN shoul jay Sahn Le wtarlse A yy 
VN wpe Nyy UY jes O18 U ays t8 Te 
ole Nejate ey hay Lisl yh UB og eae & 
Phat AG Ny Bly oy8 tay Qi yey ys 
a ape cl pe U oat ls 
Se SN ws SFI, LS 0 yf 





NE SF 23) orate 
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Tuanstarios. 


Figga’: Most physicians have spoken of fuga’ in terms 
of strong depreciation, except Ibn Mandavaih of Tsfuli 

who uses milder language, In fact, being whut it is, it is 
imparo and docs not admit of safe digestion, as it produces 
raw philegmatio humours, Seyyid Ismail (God have meroy: 
‘on him!) says thot iff @ person cannot abstain from fuqgis 
threo mans of raiains should be put in water along with 
sman of sugar, When tho sugar melts, the mixture shoul 
bo boiled and strained, and pomogranata juice, oF sour apple 
juice, or nour quinco juice added in the dosired quantity, 
If uw mixture inclining to aweotness is preferred, the our 
ingrodiente must bo ditninished, and vice ered, In the 
Totter enso rue, mint, tarragon, a Tittle spikonard, ant 
‘8 Little salt are oxcelle the formor, cinnamon, 910% 
clovos, gingor, and » little sugar, as much of each ay 
without drowning tho fuga, will give it fragrance and 
favour and make it palatable, ‘Tho awect mixture is more 
propor for those who have a moiat constitution, but honey, 
inwtend of sugur, in better. A person whose stomach ix 
‘woak must add a larger quantity of spikenard and cardamom, 
Tf hiv constitution is hot and he wishes to relax it by moans 
of this fagga’, he must put in hydromel instend of sugon, 
‘und apricot juice iustend of pomegranate. Imedy: Khwije 
‘Abi ‘AIT says that care must be taken not to drink fuqai 
after wine or wine aftor foqqa’, because, when wi 

mixed with faqgi’, it convoys the fuggi’ to the interior 
of the system, and grave mischiefs ensue, If fuqqa’ is 
drunk ond injurious effocts show thomsolves, nothing should 
be taken on the top of it except peeled walnuts und bleached 
slmonds, that the oil of these, mingling with the fuga, 
may thicken it and hinder it from penetrating the veins. 
‘The patient should dip his fingers in honey and Tick tham 
saversl’ times, Gheo and on electuary of sar/aut are 
antidotes to faqai’. 

scan 1800, 
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P.299, Ba SaLS > Josen ch, Hla jo ame ed 
Sy SY SS NS 5 Oj oe sy 
ah eh Ey jee al as SE os ay 
ee Ble oely dees Se Tat, oy 
emighye Sy ame! jl oe joy Sy 
SS 3 Pos) joy oly wh Se yi ho ale Gey 












ep fet eS = geen ABT oF hy meuaT Jesh, 
FS oy ly Was 
yee he Gay GLY, 





oat ails Ty! Uty ran el, 
uty 3) eee WSs 5 





Whey et yyy ee eet yt ty sal 


Bap ly idee laws Sates Gadls wath wh at 





BU StS urd Ue oll pe 8 oy ete 
a Sle go Healy at oe yl lly 
eH spe Sam Notte Gul 5 oy dete Gay 
thy Usd ye YeLes 5 tf sled Blane y ihe 
ores Se ee aN lle AS ls ily gad ale 
poh gis 6 oo ath voy BL We a 
wets ortle cian Ny! tl rast BL thas y sot) 


po aeasl Yes, 5) 








Pre Sad Cole wof oe 
Ste FTL aety Her Ble oy ay led 


* the tert has GS 


armunvreo 10. yaxund? DOIN KAzi. fo 
tle ally Bo alts oy cee te aT La bee 
UL a6 6 belies, ah) Se ott Ble 9 07 
dala oil aye play Fath wasted Sa See 





yilley sh ole ath vit otdle il Fo ot 
Lap Abe y as Cm yl gle 6 ab 8 le 
aay! a8 lala » ath 43 3! dae 6 go ath yet 


B\y ety quay a yale eer eotle cna Lal oot 





Oy Cael plato piss wh 


TTHANSTATION. 






Scotion 3, on the range of moderate ererecive. 
exorciso ix not yet over as long as tho comple 
‘and motion ngroenblo, the veins full, and the breathing. 
ogular, Until tho constitution becomes habituated to 
txercise, it is w principle of great importance that, if the 
tomparament bo hot und dry, tho exercise should not be 
too yovero; if it bo moist, and cald predominate, exercise 
may bo carried to this point and even further, At first 
the motiona should bo gentle, and should gradually inerease 
fn violence till they attain & maximum. which the person 
taking exereise cannot easily enduro to pasa. Similarly he 
howl by elow dogrees retex his efforts until he leaves of 
Totoro faking exereso the arma and logs and back of the 
athlete should be rubbed in moderation by difforont hands 
vr with w rough towel, and then with sweet ofl .g- almond 
ih ee fieah oil of seaame, and when his muscles are supped 
aid he hat been gently rubbed, ho should indulge in exercive 


This rubbing, which) helps to stir up the vital beat and 














| 
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‘opens the pores and brings superfluities to the surface 60 
that they admit of being expelled by exercise, is propor for 
4 person whose muscles aro hard, whose pores are close, and 
wiio bas lived on course diet, A person whose muscles aro 
soft and whose diet has not been course need not bo rubbed 
and snppled with oil to the same extent, but when he has 
finished his exercise he should go to the bath, or sit in the 
court of the house and pour tepid water over hix body to 
give enso to the skin, He should also bo rubbed gently 
4 socond time, and while this is proceeding he should atretch 
hin arms and logs wud muscles, in order that the remaining 

periluities, which the motion has dissolved, may eacapo 
at tho pores and bo completely expelled, It is proper to 
uso oil in this rubbing, For one whose muscles are hard 
and whose dict consiste of solid food a second rubbing is 
necomary, but a porson with soft muscles who does not 
live on solid food, ns ho should not take the same exerci, 
may disponse with the rubbing also, and if te doon require 
it, may be less oxigent, 























Ann, IIT—The Sources of Daselatehah ; with some Remarks 
on the Maleriaty available for a Literary History of 
Persia, and an Excursus on Barbad and Redagt. By 
Eowann G, Browse, M.A, MBAS. 


Ax tho Tnteraational Congress of Orientalists held in Paris 
in September, 1897, I had the honour of submitting to my 
follow-atudoata thore assembled « scheme for tho publication 
of w aries of Persian historical and biographical texte, 
to be inaagurnted by a critical edition of Dawlatehah's 
Tathkiratu’sh-Shu'ard, or “Lixo of the Persian Pocta.” 
‘Tho carrying out of this scheme was made conditional ot 
tho promise of x0 much support as should ensuro the sale 
(at a prico lous by one-third than that at which the volume 
‘would nubscquently be sold to non-subseribers) of at least 
200 copies, It is a matter of some disappointment to me 
that during the year which has elspred since this announce: 
mont wos made the number of subscribers has hardly 
rouchod the quartor of this modest minimum; in spite of 
Which discouraging fact I have resolved to proceed with 
fan undertaking of the necessity of which I'am more than 
ever convinced. ‘The arrangements for publication are 
complated: the texte will be printed by Messrs. Brill at 
Leyden with the Beyrout types (adapted to the Persian usage 
by the adiition of the four supplementary letters required 
‘Dy thet language); and Messrs. Brill ond Luzac will act 
tus joint publishers, It is hoped that the frst volume of the 
series may be ready in time to be Jaid before the Congress 
of Orientalists which will meet at Rome next October. 
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ae ‘THE SOURCES OF DAWLATSHIH. 


§ 1. Tue Sovnces or Dawuarsntn, 


Dawlatshih has not thought fit to save his readers the 
troublo of finding out for themselves from what sources he 
drw his information by including in hie prefaco, as doos 
the excellent wuthor of the Tiriki-iGuatla, a Mat of the 
books which he used in compiting his work. Such a list, 
hiowever, T have constructed for my own usc. In all ho 
rmrkos mention of 140 books (apart from dieans, Rulliyit, wud 
the like), but many of those wre, of course, pootical works 
composed by the subjects of his memoirs, and not moro 
than forly oan bo regurled as ‘sources.’ ‘Of thos, again, 
many aro only reforrod to incidentally, while in somo eason 
itis doubtful whothor Dawlatshith had any direct knowledge 
of their contents, In the following list, san asterisk in 
Prolixed to thowo books of which I shall have something 
Wore fo my. 

















(1) Tho Atharu't-bagiye of al-Biram (+ a.n. 1048), whieh, 
Sachaw has edited (Leipzig, 1878) und translated 
into Gorman (Leiprig, 1878) and English (London, 
187), Ono cited, 

(2) Pho Lhya'a'ulion of at-Ghnzxan (+ a.v, 1112), printed 
it Cairo (a.m. 1278, 1282, 1306), Lucknow (a.1u 1281), 
otc, Once cited, 

(8) Who Atibarw't-Tieal of Dingean (+ cir. a0, 896), 
edited by Guingusa (Leydon, 1888), Once cited, 

(8) The Geography of w/-Iylakhra (+ ire, a.v. 040), edited 
by Do Gooje, Once cited. 

(6) The Tiju'sh-Shuyakh,  Persinn work of which 
Khalfa knows nothing but the title. Once cited, 

(6) The Tartkh-i-Iutidhhart, by which Dawlatshah aye 
Parently moans the Istiddharu't-abntar of Oud 
Abmnd Damghant (one of the sources of the Tarieh 
Gusta), another of the books mentioned by Hi 


Khalfa of which he seems not to have 
Knowledge: ‘Twice ind. bad Persoual 
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(7) A history of the Saljtigs variously cited by Dawlatshith 
as Taribhei-Al-r-Saling, Tarikh-i-Saljag, wnik Tar th-t 
‘Sarajign, with w vaguoness which readers identification 
impossible. 

(8) ‘Tho Twrikh-i- Bandkiti (composed a.n. 1817), an 
abridgemont of Rashidu'd-Din’s great history, common 
enough in manusoript, but never published in its 
ontirety, Cited five times. 

(0) The TarakheieBayhagi (composed cire, a:p, 1080), edited 
by Morloy und Nassau Loox (Caloutta, 1362) and 
utilized by Koximirski in the introduction, to his 
edition of Miniichibrt’s Divin (Paris, 1880), Onco 








(10) 1 Rasbidr, more correctly entitled the 
‘Tanin't-Tararskh, oomplowed by the talented and 
unfortunate minister Rushidu'd-Din Fadlitilal (tho 
tron and master of Mamdu'lla Qusvinf, the wuthor 
Of the Tariktni-Guelda) in A.0. LIL, eight yoors 
Before hia exocution, An dition of this most 
important work in, I believe, being prypared by 

M, Zotonberg. cited. 
(U1) ‘Tho Zaraiet-Tulari. ‘Tho author of the Arabie original 
crod accessible to Orientalista in the 
by. the horoio labours of De Gooje 
collaborators) died a.0 and the Persinu 
translation, which was probably used by Dawlit- 
‘wwe made forty years later by Bal'amt. 

















“Ahdu're Raszaq, properly entitled Mafla'- 
‘mati bulieayn of Kamale'd- Din 
tbdu'r-Reasdy (t Ap. 1482). Once cited. 

*(18) ‘The Tarabh-i-Guaida, oF “Select History,” of the 
eorthy Hamau'lah Mustaxft of Quawin, to whont 
we ece also. indebted for the geographical work 
Mhtitlod Nushate’’-Quiad (of which » po 
een published by tho lamented M. Schofer in the 
supplement to the Siydsal-ndwa, Paris, 1897, pp. Ll 
Din and the very rare metrical chronicle entilod 
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(14) 


*(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


as) 
*(19) 


(20) The Hava'igu’s-sihr (“Gardens of 
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Diafar-ama (Rien's Suppl. to Pers. Cut, pp. 172— 
174). The Greida was composed in a.v. 1330; and 
fa pernsal of it, which I have just completed, hus 
convinced me that it is one of the best manuals of 
history iu Persian, and has decided me to make it the 
second or third volume of iny series of texts, It ie 
cited by Dawlatehah five times. 
The Tadhhiratu’l-Avliya of Fartdu’d-Din ‘A Har (killed 
Ap. 1230) Several particularly good and ancient 
MSS, of this important Biography of Saints exist in 
London, Berlin, ete, but, so far as I know, no 
edition. Twice cited. 
‘The Tarjumdaw'l-Balaghat by the poet Farewkia 
(t an. 1077-8), mentioned by Hajr Khalfia 
(No. 2,804), but of which, to tho best of my know- 
Tedge, no copy is known to exist. Twice cited. 
A work once cited us Tawarith 
a vagueness which precludes i 
‘The Jawdhirw'l-Asrar ol Sheykh Adhori, composed in 
a.p. 1436-7, described at p. 43 of Rieu's Persian 
Catalogue. Cited eight times, 
The Jalidn-Kusidy of Jucaynt, completed in a.v 1260, 
Cited five times. 
‘Tho Chahdr Magda ( Four Discourses”) of the poet 
Nidhami-iAvigs of Samarqend, completed about 
A, 1160. Two MSS. of this valuable work (of 
which the portion referring to Firdawsi, whose tomb 
the author visited in a.n. 1116-7, has been published 
snd translated by Exhé in vol. xvii of the 2.0.1.6 , 
pp. 89-04) arv in the British Muscuin, and itis from 
them, not from the lithographed edition published 
st Pihran in ate 1305 (we Riew's Prrs. Supp, 
pp: 244-5), that T have drawn the facts to which 
T sbull presently rofer. Cited thrive. 






























f Magic”), a well. 
r '© Poetic Art by the 
Din Watuat (+ a.v, 1182-8) litho. 
ihrdia, ast, 1302 


known work on Rhetoric and th 
poet Rashidu’ 
graphel in 








Tt was written, 
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(Rieu, Pers, Suppl, p- 122) in order to supersede 
the Torjumdnw’l-Baldghat mentioned above. Cited 
six times. 


(21) The well-known history of Hamza of Isfahan (cire. 


‘Ap, 960) partly edited by Gottwaldt (1836, 1844) 
und Rasmussen (1817). Once cited. 


(22) The Dhakhira-i-Khcarasmshakt, « medical Eneyclo- 


paedia compiled in. a.p. 1136-7 by Zaynw’d-Din Aba 
Tovahton Tama'tl at-Turgan 


(28) ‘The well-known Raveatu’s-Soft of Mtrklucdnd (t av. 


1497), a contemporary of cur author. Once cited, 
but only in the lithographed Bombay edition. 





(24) The Siyaat-nama (also called by Dawlatshah, as well 


@) 








fs by the author: of the Tartkh~i Gustda, Siyarw't 
‘Mulak) of that great statesman the Nidhamu'l Mull 
{assassinated in s.n, 1092); edited (Paris, 1891) 
tnd translated (1893) by the lumented M. Schefer. 
‘Another MS., of which the existence was apparently 
‘uuknown to the learned editor, but which has in 
nuny obscure passages supplied me with valuable 
torreetions oud emendations, exists in the Library 
of King’s Colloge, Cambridge, No. 219 of the Pore 
collection, Once cited. 

AX history of the Prophet, of the identity of which 
Tam uncertain, once referred to by Dawlatsbah as 


Sharafu'n-Nabi. 





(20) The Surars't-Agatm, Several geographical works 


(27) 


(28) 


but none, I think, by Aba 
Sulayman Zakaviyya of Kifa, to whom Dawlatsbal 
‘sscribos its authorship. Cited five times, 

Tho Fabogat-i-Nagirt of Jit, completed in 
im, 1260, published in part in the Bibl Zand. 
fries (Caloutts; 1864). Twice cited. Dawlalshat: 
vce alludes twice to a Maydmat-i-Nasirt, by which 
title he probably intends the sume work. 

The Dhafarenany of Sharyfi'd-Din Yast, composed 
Te ap. 1426, published in the Bibl. Ind! series 
(1887-8). ‘Thrive cited. ‘ 


80 entitled are known, 
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(29) The Qabasnama of Kay-Ka'iis b. Sikandar b, Qubis 


(80) The Kitabu adabi''Arab wa'l-Furs of 


(B1) The Kitabu't-Mamalik cat Masai. 


1b. Washmngir, composed in a. 1082-8, Seo Leyilew 
Cat,, vol. iv, p. 207, and Pertsch's Berlin City 
pp, 802-8, The Persian text (of which I possess 
a MS, lacking chs. xlii-sliy and part of xli) is much 
rarer than the Turkish version, Once cited, 











bi ‘Ali 
1030). 
Once cited. 

Te is not cortain 
whether the work of In Khurdaihbih (edited, with 
French translation, in the Journal Asiatigue for 1865 
by Barbier de Meynard, and again in the Bibl. Gor. 
Arab, by De Gooje), composed about A.n, $70, or one 
of the other similar works bearing the same tithe is 
intended, See Riou's Pers. Cat, vol i, p. 423, from 
which it mppears to me very probable that under 
this title Dawlatshih really refers to Hatidh Abrii's 
geography, compiled for Shah-rukh about a.n. 1417, 


Ahmad b. Mi 
See Leyden Cur 





ammad 4. Miskawayh (+ 0. 
ol. iv, pp. 191 




















(82) The Mandgidu'sh-Shu'ard of Aba Tahir al-Ki 


This work, which appears to be lost, is mentioned by 
Haji Khalfa (No. 13,026), who states that it was 
written iv Persian, ‘The uuthor is mentioned in 
‘Imadu'd-Din’s recension of ul-Bundati's History of 
the Saljagr ix several places (ed. Houtsmna, Leyden, 
1889, pp. 89, 105-8, 110, und 113), and Arbio 
renderings of some of his Persian verses aro given, 
Oue of his Persian verses is also cited in Asudi’s 
Laghat-i-Pirs (ed. Hore, Berlin, 1897, 
we. 5:2, and p, 22), whore his wile 
as al-Hanitt instead of al-Kia‘an, 
apparently, about the end of the cloventh conta 

His Biographies of the Poets, therefore, 2 af pe! 
Iulf m eontury older than the Chohar Miyata (No. tp 
supra), and a century older than al-‘Avti's Lunia 
Ait, tie oldest extant Persian work of thie cane 
of which T shall hayo occusi peti 


ion to spenk prose 
Tus recoverg, therofore, would be of shaspieiges 











1 PB rh 
is given 
He flourished, 
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possible importance for the early history of Persian 
literature. ‘Twice cited. 

(83) The NuchetwtQuiad of Hamdw'tiah Mustaefi of 
Quzvin. See No, 13 supra. Once cited. 

(BA) The Nagrhat-ndma of the Nidhdmu'l-Mulk (+ 2-p. 1002). 
Tt is evident from the single citation that the 
spurious work, variously known as the Wasdyd und 
the Noga'ih, parporting to have been written by the 
great minister for his son Fekhra’l-Mulk, bat in 
reality composed (see Rieu’s Pers. Cat., vol. ii, p- $46) 
in the fifteenth century of our era, is meant. It is 
responsible for the now famous legend about ‘T/mar-i- 
Khayyim, Hasan-i-Subbah, and the Nidhamu'l- Mulk, 

(85) The Nidhduu't-Taxarsth of o!-Beydant (better known 
‘as the author of the celebrated commentary on the 
Qur'an) who died about a.p. 1310. MSS. of this 
meagre and jejune record exist in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. Thrice cited. 

(86) The Nafuhatu’t-Uns (Lives of Sidi ssints) of Jani 
(+ av, 1492), who was contemporary with our 
author, edited by Nassan Lees (Calcutta, 1859). 

7) ‘The Wigaristan of Mu‘tuu’d-Din Jurayni, 2 work 
modelled on the Guittan of Sadi, and composed in 
Ap, 1S. 


‘Tho above list contains, I think, the titles of all the 
historical, geographical, and bingraphieal works explicilly 
mentioned by Dawlatshab. Of the oldest extant Biography: 
of Persian Posts, the Lubdbu’/-llah of al-‘Auft (composed 
bout 1.p. 1220) he scems to have had no knowledge, or at 
Tenst he niakes no mention of it; but, having regard to bis 
references to Abii Tabir al-Kbataul's Mendgibu’ah- Shutard 
forbich, os we learn from Haji Kbalfs, was written im 
Perdan), we cannot nequit him of insincerity im the claia 
to bavo opeved out a new field of literary activity, which 
ho pute forward in his preface inthe following words >— 

Finally I retired, in grief, regret, sorrow, and distraction, 
into the call of failare, and took up my abode in the coruer 
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‘of seclusion; but weariness at the futility of my life over- 
came my spirit, when [corse] * Zhe unseen coice of Reason 
thus did ery!’ — 
[Couplet] * Sit not idle ; o'er the paper urge the pen : 

If tou can'st not, trim the reed for better men 7 








“When the treasury of ideals was thus disclosed, T per= 
ecived thit the Pen was the Dragon which guarded that 
‘Vrowsure ; aud, conspiring with the double-tongued Reed, 
Toried, ‘O Key to the Coffers of Knowledge, I tako counsel 
with theo ax to whut writing shall result from the labour 
of my fingers and thy teeth!’ ‘The Poo, in its musping 
accents, answored as follows— 
[Conplet] «What was worthy of the saying, said and wait 
again hath been ; 
On the fields and pluine of kuoretedge naught 
remains for you, to glean. 


‘Devout and dispassionate divinos have compiled exhaustive 
Biographies ond manuals, und have opened the doors of 
Jngiology 10 all mankind. His Holiness Shaykh «Attar 
(imay his resting-place bo rendored fragrant by the brightoat 
‘of nweot flowers!) has produced his masterly Memoirs of the 
Saints, Learned historions have written volumes on the 

ory and gests of mighty monarchs. So likewiso in the 
solencos of topography and the principles of political 
coonoiny accomplished acholars huvo stromuoualy oxertod 
themsalyes to do what was needful, and have left of theme 
solves worthy memorials, 














[Couple] “AN that now remain untreated, att that's stitt 
. to do on earth, 
Ts to verite the poeta! liven and strice to fie the 
poets’ worth.’ 


‘For men of learning, notwithstanding their skill and 
litainments, have not condescended to take this troubles 
while other persons have not been fav ‘ 


‘oured by opportunity, 
Tense tae ta Sty ery 
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short, tot a creature amongst the men of letters has recorded 
tho history, biography, and circumstances of this class. If, 
therefore, you can prodace a worthy volume on this subject, 
it will asauredly be a work of utility." 

"So when I, the broken in spirit, heard from the custodian 
of the treasure-honse of ideas these suggestions, I perceived 
that thie quarry had indeed hitherto exeaped the nets of the 
on of this craft, and that this door bad remained 

the faces of all seckers. Therefore T made a com- 
Pilation of the notes which I had taken at odd times during 
Iny Ife, and of the sheaves which I had gleaned from the 
hervests of mon of honourable repate, from scoredited 
Histories, the dicdna of pest masters, the pocms of the 
ancients and modorns, miscellanies, books of anecdotes, and 
tho Like, of whatover bore reference to the history, gestty 
fand cirenrnatances of tho great poets, who are well known by 
‘works of their reputation and remembered throughout 
the climes of the world; introducing lo into this my 
Memoir, us ocension offered, omewhat of the histories of the 
grout kings, from ‘aning of the Mubammadan ora 
veniL our een time, in whose reigns illustrious poets bave 
Hourisbed; and further incorporating in my book se uch 
‘an Lwas able, according to the measure ‘of my power and 
tapnoity, of the compositions of the most eminent writers, 
tnd of entertaining anecdotes concerning the great povt 

besides sundry data for a critical knowledge of topography. 














ais ror A Lrrenaxy History 
ov Paxsta. 


FThis soomstrows, pretension on. the. pert of, Dewlaials 
(rho avowedly made use of Abii Tabie al-Khitiini’s lost 
Biogrophy of Poets, vs well as of the immensely interesting 
errr on of Nidhiimt al-Aradi_ o»Samarquedts Four 
oat ar gntitled “On the nature of Verse and the Posto 
ect cad the geversily brief, but original and suggestive, 
notices of Persian {ninety in number—contained 


gt, Tae Maren 
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in ch. v, $6, of the Turikl-i-Guetda) naturally caused me to 
consider what really were the most ancient and trustworthy 
sources whence » fuller knowledge of the early literary 
history of Persia might be derived, and whether the valuable 
researches of Dr. Ethé and the brilliant generalizations of 
the late Professor Darmesteter really: represented the final 
Timits attainable in this direction, Now Dr. Ethé’s results 
‘wore largely drawn from the Berlin Codex of al-tAwfi’s 
Lubabu't-Aibab (desorivwd at pp. 596-7 of Pertsch’s Berlin 
Cat. of Pers, SS.), which for a long time T believed to be 
unique, at any rate in Europe. Tais year, however, the 
Hand-list of Avabic, Per , and Turkish Manuscripts im 
the Bibliotheca Lindesiana was privately printed ; and to the 
extruordinary generosity of Lord Crawford of Balcarres 
and the courtesy of his Librarian, Mr. Edmond, I am 
indebted not only for a eopy of this work, but for the loan 
of the priceless manuscript of al-tAwfi's Lulab, described 
ft p.226 of the same and numbered 308, ‘This proves to 
be the identical manuscript (formerly belonging to John 
Vardoe Elliot, Esq., of the Suddur Court of Caleutta) 
described by Bland in that classical account of “the eailieat 
Porsian Biography of Posts," which was read before our 
Society on February 17, 1846, and is printed in Vol, IX. 
of our Journal, pp. 111-126, The author, Naru'd-Din o 
Jamilu’d-Din Muhammad ‘Awfi (see, besides Bland, 
Sprenger wnil. Pertsch, Rien's Pers Cat pp. 740-751, 
= danit't- Hikdya) lived nt Dihlt in tho reign of 
p. 1210-1235), but had travelled in Per 

» and was very well informed. His 

ly be regarded us the Kila’ Aghant of 
Persia, and, as it unquestionably ought to be printed, T um 
pow engaged in transcribing it, eo that it may form the 
second or third volume of the Persian Text Series, Ip 
contains notices of 122 royal and noble personages who 
oveasionally condescended to write verse, and of abone 
163 posts by profession, of whom thirty belong to. the 
‘Tabiri, Saft, and SSmint periods; twontyenine to the 
Ghaznavi period; and fifty to the Saljiiq. period; while 
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somo fifty-four are, roughly speaking, the author's con- 
temporaries, As to ita character, Bland well observos 
(loc, cit, p, 114), the biographical notices are of com- 
paratively little value, but the morit of the work consists 
in its having preserved some hundreds of beautiful Casidahs, 
Ghazals, and other pootry nowhere elae to be met with in an 
entire state, and without curtailment.” 

Nowat the beginning of the section, immediately following 
the Table of Contents, al-tAw4i makes (though with better 
reason) the samo elaim that Dawlatshal advanced 275 yeare 
Inter to havo produced the first Biography of Porsian poets. 
Te siyr:—*‘ Although this boldness and impertinenee wns 
uyond the scope of this humble personage [the author), 
that he should be able to render service to the Royal Library 
by strewing. comfits [called from the sweetmeat-scatterers 
af genius, or to sprinkle the rosewater of poesy from the 
tavern of meditation on the sleove-oulfs of the servants of 
this Dynasty, yet hath ke opplied himsel? to this task, 
relying on tho generosity of his master, For although 
reveral works and sundry treatises on this subject havo 
ndoubtedly boon written on the Classes [Zudagat] of 
‘Arabio. poste (such a tho: Tuhopdt of Tbn Salim, and of 
Toa Qutayba, and of Tbnu'l-Mu'tazz, and. the, Yatimat’d- 
Date composed by AbT Manyir ath-Tha'slibt, and tho 
Damyatw'l-Qagr written by the T w'r-Ru'ast ol-Husaya 
be ‘Aly ul-Bakbarai, aud the Zaynitu's-Zanan compiled by 
Shasu'dcDio Muhammad of Andakhid), yet no work has 
eon sven and no manual bas come under observation which 
treats of the Classes of Persian Poets.” 

Fron this we may infor that tho Mandzibu'sh-St'ard of 
Abn mnknown to alAwft;, neither 
oes He make any mention of the Chakér Alagdla (whichy 
moreover, valuable ‘aa it-ia for the early history of the 
Persian posta, would hardly come under the title Tubagat) 
in the short notice (Bland MS. pp- 436-7) which be 
consecrates to Nidhi of Samargand. The 
‘Arabic works which hie mentions do, however, suggest 
anes gad, as I am convinoad, # very fruitful line of 
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enquiry to him who makes the earliest period of the post- 
Sisdnian literary history of Persia the object of his study. 

OF the six Arbic works coumerated by al-‘Awfi, the 
Yatimatw'd-Dakr of Abii Mangie ath-Thw'alibt of Nishapiie 
(4. A.v. 1088, but was engaged on the Fuirma ns early ws 
4.0. 994) is the best known, and to it only have T at present 
ad access, in the printed Damascus edition of 9.1. 1902, 
OF the others, the Tubsgat of Thn Qutaybu of Diiavar 
(d. an, 883-4) exists in the Vienna Library (Fligel’s 
Cut, vol. ii, pp. 825-6); the Tabagat of Thnu'l-Muttaxz 
(killed sv. 908) and of Muhammad Tbn Salim ul-Jummi 
(a. Ap. 845-6)! are mentioned by Haji Khalfa (yok iv, 
pp. 144-4), bat I kuow of no existing copies: the Dumyntule 
Qugr of al-Bakharai (1. 4.0. 1075), a mipploment to the 
Yultma, exists in numerous MSS. (seo Wiistenfold’s 
Grschichtachreiter d. Arater, No. 21, pp. 70-71); while 
of the Zaynat’s-Zamdn and its author ul-Andakbidt 
find no notice whatever. 

Now if we undorstand the torm ‘Literary History" not in 
that narrow sense which takes cognizance only of what ia 
written in a particular language, but in the wider and trusr 
senso which Jusserand gives to it in his Literary Midory of 
the English People (Loudon, 1895), namely, the manifestation 
in literature of the mind of a natiou, or in other words ive 
subjective history, then we sball readily see that, contrary to 
what is often expressed or implied, there is in fact no hreak 
in the Literary History of Persia since Sisinian times, but 
fat most a chango in the vehicle or mediu 
‘Thus understood, a complete Literary History: of the 
Yersians would have to consider documenta in not less 
than five different languages, ranging over a period of aa 
Teast 2550 years, to wit — 

(1) The Avesta, to the earliest portions of whieh we 
ray for the provent (ollowing tho very clearly eapreand 
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wm of expression, 


4 See, however, Hrookelman 

3, 'The water In gueation 
Jy, Salli at-Fuauals, and tf a 
‘ned the author of the Aitztw 
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seasonings of Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson in his article in 
vol. xvii of the Journal of the American Oriental Socirty 
“on the date of Zoroaster”) assign a date not anterior to 
the middle of the seventh century .c. 

(2) The Old Persian inscriptions of the Achaemenians, 
which Tie between the middle of the sixth and the middle 
of the fourth centuries ne. 

(8) The Paklaet literature, belonging meinly to ihe 
SisGnian period (a.v. 226-640), of which the earliest im- 
portant monument is probably the iaseription of Shapiir I 
(up. 241-972) at Hajiabad near Istakbr, while amongst 
the latest are the curious Gujavak Abdlish (ou Abdldg), 
relation d'une conférence théologique presidée par ie Califo 
Mamoun (ed. Barthelemy, Paris, 1887), which obviowly 
cannot have been written earlier than a.. $13, the dats of 
ul-Mu'miin's accession to the Caliphate; the Epistle of 
Manuskehihar dated s.v.831 ; the Bundahiskn “finally edited 
in the latter part of the ninth century” (West) ; the Divhurst 
“first compiled early in the ninth century,” ete. West, 
indeed, in his admirable article on “the extent, Innguige, 
and age of Pahlavi literature" (Silzungsbericht. d. philon 
‘philol, Classe d. Konigl Akad. d. Wissenschaften, May 5. 
1888), says (p. 438) “that nearly half the Pahlavi literatare 
‘extant must have been compiled during the ninth century ; 
much of it, no doubt, from older materials.” Tt thus 
appears that, even when we Trave out of consideration the 
“Arabic literature of Persian anthorship, modern (Le. post 
Muhammodan) Porsian literature had begun before Pablavi 
literature had ceased. 

(4) The Arabic literature (both prose and verse) composed 
by Pervians, Tt thas ong been recognized, even by the 
‘Arabs. themselves, how important was the contribution 
‘the Culture of the Caliphate” 
in lmow every Branch of science and 
Sibawayhi and Kisa’t (in grammar), 
Baydawt (in exegesis), Tabari, Ton Qatayba, Dinawari, 
Hamza, Baladhuri, and Birtat (in history), Riazi, Avicenna, 
‘and Ghazal (iu philosophy and medicine),'Umar al Khayyam 


sma.s 1809. 
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and Nagiru'd-Din ‘Tis (in astronomy and_mathematies), 
and, most noteworthy, perhaps, of all, Tbnu’l-Mugaffa', 
the converted Magian and erudite Pahlavi scholary whosa 
Arabia style was novertheless 40 good thnt his verses 
are cited with wpproval by eompetont judges, hin Kultia 
and Dinna is still read and admired wherever Arabic it 
understood, and he himself ix even mentioned by Thm 
Khaldiin in his Prolegomenn (ed. Boyrout, 1879, p. 627) 
fy one of ten Arabio writers who are to be tuken a» models 
cof cliquence, But Tam thinking nt present more particularly 
‘of the court-cbroniclors and court-poots, mostly of purely 
Porvian. extraction, who wero attached to the Persian 
dynwtion of tho Honvos of Layth, Simin, Ziyir, Biya, 
fe, but who novertholos mate Arubio (which, almoat till 
the Monghol invasion and final extinction of the Onliphate 
in the thirtoonth century, remained the language of science, 
Aiplomacy, und polite conversation throughout tho Mus 
Tammadin world) the vehicle of their records and thofr 
oulogios, or, whon oecasion arose, of their natives. Tt ix on 
those mon snd tho ciroumatances of uboir life that works 
Vike the Yattmat'd-Dabr throw so abundant a Tight, 

(5) Lastly comes Persian literature we commonly under 
stood, a litorathre covering a poriod of thousand yours, 
during which tho language his changed mo little that 
& Porwian of to-day oxporiences less difficulty in undor= 
standing the poomy of Iidugt or Firdawat thon doce an 
Fnglishwan in understanding Shakespeare, 

Having said 0 much a» to the gonoral lines on which, 
ns it appenrs to mo, Porsian Literury History should be 
Mudiod, Twill conclude this scction by recapitulating. tho 
chief sources to which I shall herosfter have occasion to 
rofer, nnd the abbroviations by which I shull desiguate thom, 


























I. Arabic Sourcer, 
(1) The Farimatu't-Dahr (retorted to as Yatima) of Abii 
MansGr ath-Tho‘alibi (+ a.» 1038), Damascus edition. 


ofan. 1802 The frat volume deals mainly with 
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the poets of Syria, Egypt, ond Asin Minor, including: 
Sayfu'd-Dawla, Abit Firas, the Hamdanids of Mosul 
and Aleppo, Matanabbi, Namt, Nasbi, Zabi, Bubaghi, 
SibT, Sirri, ete. ‘The second volume deals with the 
poets patronized by the Bayid dynasty (in Basra, 
Daghdad, and the rest of ‘Iraq). ‘The “hind volume 
includes the poets patronized by the Sahib Abu'l- 
Qisim Tua iby ‘Abad, and thove of Iafubian, 
abdJabal, Fars, Ahwaz, and Gurgiu, and onda with 
sount of the Ziymrid Priuce Shomeu'l-Ma'alt 
thax boon already mentioned 
(p. 42 nupra) (n counootion with the Persian Qabar- 
nana The fourth volume covtainw the it 
zm, Khuviisto, ond 




























(2) Tho Atharw’t-Hildd of ul-Quawint (+ 4.0. 1283-4), ‘ 
Waastonfold's od. (Géttingen, 1848), roferred to as 
Quzitini. ‘Thin discursive work contains notioes of 
‘4 considerable: number of Persian poets, and citon 
good many Persian vorses, Unfortunately it hne 

lex; a dofect which it hns cot mo a good deal 
of timo to supply in my own copy. ‘Tho Pervian 
poets montionod in it ure ax followa:’ newt 
{p. 242), ‘Anjadt (ps 278), Awtadu'd-Lin Kiomaet 
{p. 164}, Balakbad (= Barbad), the minstrol of 
Khuarww Parvia, of whom I shall have something 
to say provently (pp. 106, 205), Fubhrt-i-Gurgant 
(p. B51), Rurrubht (p. 278), Firdeat (pp. 185, 278), 
SalaieKhuart (p. 243), Khagant (yp, 272, 404), 
al-Kaahwit [AUG Tahir] (p- 259), Martr-i-Baylagant 
(p. 845, of, p. 318), Nidhant of Ganje (pp. 851-2), 
Aha Sotd be Abtl-Khaye (pp. 21-2), Sana’e 
(p. 287), Shamsi-Tubost (p- 272), *Umarei-Khayyaon 
(p. 818), ‘Taunt (p 278), and Watreal (pp. 225-41). 

(8) Tho Ninaynta't=frab ft abhbak "1-Kure wa't--Arab 
(Burckhart MS. in Cambridge University Library 
marked Qq. 225), referred to ns Nilayat. A perusal + 
‘of thie rire and interesting work dispowes me to 
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think that it is dismissed with too little respect by 
Professor Nocldeke (Geich. d. Sasoniden, pp. 473-4). 
What the alleged circumstances of its composition 
‘are falso can hardly be doubted; but it docs not 
necessurily follow that the very ample narrative of 
Sisinian history, which purports to be drawn from 
Thou'l-Muquffa''s lost Siyaru'-Mulak (the Arabic 
translation of the famous Kiuiha'y-ndma or ‘ Book 
of Kings"), is unworthy of attention. At some 
futuro period I hope to devote a separate article to 
this very curious work, but in the meantime I will 
only say thut it is clear to me that the author, who- 
ever he was, hud a knowledge of Persian, and was 
singularly well-informed as to the legends of Ancient 
Persia, and that one passage, if I correctly under- 
stand it, would sem to imply that the Ziymrd 
Aynasty (a.n. 928-1042) had not ceased to exist 
when he wrote. As regards his knowledge of Persiun, 
T may instance an alleged superscription from a coin 
of Khumini (daughter and wife of Bubman, son of 
Isfandiyar), which he gives us follows (f. 485) ;— 












OMS. sb ale 


and translates— 
Sa edit ple CaN Leal La gl 


ies: “Eat [or enjoy], O Queen, the world for a 
thonmand yours which pase from Nawriz (the great 
spring festival of the Now Year) and 
{the great autumn festival]. 

detail (omitted by Tabari and 
shooting of Masriiq, 
the Persian (Di 
Sisaniden, p. 233) 


Mibrjain 
Also the following 
Dinavari) of the 
the son of Abraha, by Wariz 
65; Noeldeke's Geach, d, 


: }):—""Now the Persians were wont 
to interibe on their arrows [one of] three names, the 


sume of ‘the King,” and the name of ‘the Mun,” 
the name of ‘the Woman.’ And Wahriz TMs. a 
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‘Wahzan] drew forth an arrow and glanced at it, 
‘and behold, thereon was ¢ Zand,’ the name of women, 
So, auguring ill from it, he replaced it and drew 
forth another, and behold, it was like the first, on it 
was the name of the woman. And he drew forth 
4 third, and it happened so again. Then be thought 
within himself and. said, ‘Zandu—the interpretation 
thereof ean only be zan da’ (which, being interpreted, 
means—C513 3,41, ‘shoot this!’) ; and he sugured 
well from it in this seuse.”” 





IL. Persian Sources. 


(1) The Lubaby’t-Aibab of al-tAwfi, Elliot MS. (see pp. 46-7 
supra), referred to us ‘Afi. This very rare 
important work dates, as already remarked, from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Q) The Chahdr Maytla (composed about av. 1160) of 
‘Nidhdmi-i-'Aradi of Samarqand, cited from the 
notes (partly transcript, partly abstract) which 
T made in December, 1897, from the British 
Mnuseam MSS. Or. 8507 and Or. 2955 (chiefly the 
former). Tt is referred to by its fall sitle. Tt hax 
eon hitherto known chiefly by the notices of : 
Firdawst (published by Ethé, sco p- 40 supra 
and utilized by Noeldeke in his Zraniache Nationalzpor 
Strassburg, 1896) and of ‘Umar-i-Khayyam (with 
whom the author was personally acquainted) whicl 
H eontains; but the whole of this second section, 
dealing with “the Nature of Verso and the Pastis 
eis" in recaskable olka forthe. saterest a0 2A) 
fontter and the excellence of its style, and ought 
to be published, or at lesst ‘without delay. 
(8) The Tarikh-i- Gusida of Hamdu’ M rf 
‘Qasveie, compossd in 4.0. 1929-80, and it 
the sixth and lest section of tia 
the poets of the Arabs and the Persiins 
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which T have chiefly used is one belonging to my 
friend Mr. Guy lo Strange. It is itself modern, but 
offers on the whole a very correct text, and has been 
collated throughout with sn ancient MS. at Shiri, 
which has supplied many importunt additions and 
corretions. 

(A) The Lughat-i-Firs of Asadi (cire. a.v. 1066), edited from 
the unique Vatioan MS. (datod at. 783 = s.n, 1332) 
by Dr. Horn (Berlin, 1897), and reviewed by me at 
Pp. 153-5 of the JRAS, for January, 1898, The 
importence of this book, not only as a lexicon, but as 
‘an anthology, is in no wise exaggerated hy the learned 
editor. Indeed, it is little short of n revelation 10 
find the nephew of the great Firdawsi, 40 long 
regarded as almost the father of Persian poctry, 
quoting the vorses of so great a number (78) of 
poets whose very names had, in many eases, beon 
previously unknown to us, - 














§ TI. Birnan axy Reoaol, ree Mixernets ov tae 
Houses or Sisix axp Siwy, 








The statements contained in the Persian tailikiras wa to 
‘tho first person who composed Persian versi” aro, ag has 
en generally recognized, unworthy of much attention: 
Most of thom are mentionod by: Kazimieski (Aenoutehelri, 
pp. 6-0) nnd Blochmann (Proudly of the Persian, pp, 2-3); 
‘Two only, 20 far as I know, refer the origin of Porsing 
postry 0 Sisioian times. Ono of theso (given om the 
uthority of AbG Tahir al-Khatiot by Dawlatshah, bac 
sot by ‘Awfi) cites verse which porports to hive’ bog 
deciphered from the Quer-ihirin (Kazimirski, loo, sar 
p. 7), and which is presumably supposed to date fro tke 
time of Khusraw Parviz (1.0. 590-627); the othor (given 
both by ‘AwiT and Dawlatahit) cites the wellcknowa eee 
Meribod to Bahri Gir (a.0, 420-433) asd hin wit 
Diltmm. ““AWEy fortier ures us that the ‘King te 
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question had composed a quantity of very fine Arabic 
poetry, which had been collected and arranged in dieda 
form; wnd that he himself had seen und read a copy of 
this dieda, which belonged to tho “Bridge-end Library of 
the Little Market of Bukbara,” and from which he quotes 
some verses. - 

‘There is, however, another older tradition which tells of 
8 poot or tinstrel at the court of Khusraw Parvie named 
Barbud (9332) or (by Quawini) Balalbad (Sede)! The 
question has arisen in my mind whether the difference 
Tetwaen these two forms of the name may not be more 
easily explained by a misreading of the Pahfao rathor 
than the Arabio script, since in Publavt x and 1 on the one 
hund, and Zand x on the other, are represented by the sama 
character, anid we have merely to wesume a transposition of 
the tio letters? This personage is referred to in the Chakir 
Magitta, “Ave/i, Qrevini, and the Gueidr. 

(1) “eft, after speaking of Balidim Gis alleged poetical 
uotivity, says (p. 23) — 











SnhnagT cays yo ay TS slyas ype 9 


sys AS ley et 4 ais NG ee 


8 sali a8 ol ole Re oe uly 


my attention has been eae by Peofemor Bevan to 
mg, and other forms of his name, Tho aarount 
(Granby Gara eee in aller aa moe cree fon i Yaghe (tn. 134), 
. Wastented, vl. if, pp. 260 ot teqg, (whera the minstrel salle < 
Faobedh, ar, cig), Balaban), and vl i pp 112 et ag (lo Sees 
cad, wile llowing Quin, Ihave corcted hs defective tet by Yaak See 
Tie ihe eoupendion of sl-Lamadia'« Xiths'?- Dv (composed a0: 003), 
Bre Coop (ol x of IAL Gooyr. rah), and Testy Irmuases Memenboah 
(Barborg, 1905), pe 237, 2.7. 2uAlopt, sod the pamuges in the phént of 
‘Abo Para) al-Ivabaot (Fn. 997) there cited. 

een Ug aoamnption of tranepoxtion isnot necomary is the form Beblabefh 
foun by Yaqhte ‘This Tore in the Paar caret weal be Matt wit 


Birbat, 


Since this was writen, 
‘alder accounts of this 























And in the reign of Parviz the royal melodies composed 
Ly Barbed were many, but they are remote from verve-tetre, 
thyme, and the observance of poetical congruitios, for 
‘Feason we bave not concerned ourselves to discuss them.’ 


(2) The Chatar Magaly, 
couplets by Hi 









fter describing the effoct which 
sla of Badghis,! the panogyrivt of 
ib b. Tayth (a. a.p, 878), produced on Alimad be 
*Abdu'lldh of Khujistiin (killed a.n. 882), 50 that, being 
then but an ass-herd (135), he row to be Armir of 
Khuriin, continues as follows (f. 12) :— 


esl Soy We, 
Nyt pet My S eens ale OSs ts I tps, 









vo} Shel net po ey 





Se oS 
MS Yyj Bla Sets 209, alo LI) £5 08 35 
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aA ‘sly Gla ol wt CL pls sls LUT 
~AF OE soles 
Bob IT, ale IT jt ashe us ‘shales ol 


sy wails onl ty “ Gosay calle Soy wl 








“Many similar instances are to be found amongst both tho 
Arabs and Persians, but wo have restricted oursulves to the 
Tontion of this one. A king, therefore, cannot dispense 
ith a food poet, who shall conduco to the immortality of 
his naine, and sball record his renown in divdne and becky 
For when the King receives that command which nono cng 
emape,-no trace will remain of his army, his treasure, and 


1 ee Bib Rag Forifr wad atyrmson cn Bi 
Tetmate Nvrtekr ep ot Ma Ot Rr 
Iwo ry ed thee tea a coat 
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bis store; but by means of the poet's verse shall 
ondure for over. Sharif-i-Mujallidi of Gurgiin says 
“Of all that worlliy wealth which wax loft by the House of 
Sasan and the House of Saman 
There remaing only the praine and enlogy of Rédagh and the 
* song and legend of Barbad.” 





(8) ‘Tho Guarda, after describing (p. 61) the splondour 
and luxury of Khusraw Parviz, continues thus: 


four. gle ys] ple Toy) Lee colt US ye ayy 
Ain Sal aed See jaan ph eed 





Abys daa asl A> 4! US Aer cbt, eit, 
“sl ot oe 


“ And as for Barbed the minstrel, the like of whom in that 
science bath not till now appeared, he had for the banquets 
of Parviz three hundred and sixty melodies, one of which 
he used to sing each day; and his words oro a final appeal 
with the masters of music, all of whom are but gleaners 
from his harvest-field.” 

(4) Quant is more dotailed, and in threo different 
passnges speaks of Bulohbad [=Tirbad] the minstrel 
First, under the article Fitra (pp. 154-6), he saya:— 

‘The Porvians imagine that amongst them [ie., ax it 
would appear, the old Kings of Persia, of whore greatnem 
ho his just boen speaking] there existed ten perwns, exch 
uneivalied in his own order, even in Porsia.” These ten 
nro Faridiin, Alexander, Nishirvau, Bahram Gir, Rustam, 
Tamiep, Buzurjmihr, Balahbod, tho soulptor whoso art 
finmortalized on the rooks of Bi-sutfin the form of Shabdi, 
the favourite horse of Khusraw Parvis, aud, lastly, Sbirtn's 
unfortunate lover Farhiid, OF Balablad he says 

“And the eighth of them was Baluhbad the minstrel, 
who oxcelled all mankind in minstrelay, und he was minstrel 
to Kisra Aburwiz; and when anyone desired to Tay any 
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utter before Kisrd, yet feared his anger, he communicated. 
it to Balakbad, and gave him gifts to compote poem on 
the matter and thereto un air, and to sing it before Kista, 
‘who thereby was informed of the matter.’ 
Again, in describing the sculptures and bus-relicls of 
Bi-sutiin, he says (p. 230) -— : 
“Ahmad b. Mukummad ol-Hamadhini saya: ‘On the face 
of the Mountain of Bi-suttin is a portico cut ont from the 
rook, in tho widst of which is the figure of Kisri’s horse 
Shabdiz, with [Kisrt] Aburwiz mounted upon it. And on 
the wall of the portico is the portrait of Shirin and her 
attendants, said to have been executed by Futrus,? the som 
of Sinimmir,* and Sinimmar was be who built Khawarnag 
outside Hira. Now the cause of this (ie. the sculpturing 
of these portraita] was that Shabdiz was the most intelligent 
of quadrupeds, the greatest in bodily strength, the most 
yomarkable in disposition, and the most enduring in a long 
gallop. So long as his saddle was on him, he would neither 
make water nor yoid excrement; and so long as his bridle 
was on him, he would neither snort nor foam [with his 
mouth]. He had been presented to Abarwiz by the King 
of India. Now it happened that he [Shubj 
and his sickness waxed sore; and Kina «aid, “ Whoever 
Drrings me tidings of his deth, 21a eet 
{Shabdiz] died, the Muster of the Horse feared lest he 
should be questioned about him, and be compelled to give 
tidings of his death. So he come to Balabbad, Kis 
trel, and asked him to make it known to Kisra in 
song. Now Balahbad was the most skilful of men in 
qwinstrelsy, and he did this, And when Kisti hearkened 
to it, he divined its purport, and said, “Woo unto thee! 
Shabie is dead!” And [Balahbatl] esid, “It is the King 
‘that sayeth And Kisri suid, “Well doue! How 















] sickened, 




















1 Bee Taya, vo. ii, pp. 250 et seqq. 
Ra ce t,t me 
> Bad form Siniumir (uot Sinaimn 
Cree ay bee 
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cleverly hast thou saved thyself and saved another!” And 
he [ie. the King] grieved bitterly for him. Then he 
ordered Futros the son of Sinimmiar to make » portrait of 
him, which he exeeuted in the finest manner, in such wise 
that it was senreely possible to distinguish between the two 
[ie. the portrait and the original], save by the [presence 
for absence of the] movements of Jif in their forms.’””* 

On the next page (231) Quawini quotes some Arabic 
yorwos by Khalid al-Rayyad (d. rire. a.v. 718)? which give 
substantially the same legend -— 

“And King Kisré, the Shahanshah, him also an arrow, 
“feuthered. from the wing of Death, overtook, 
What time his pleanure was Shabiz, whean he weed to vide, and 
the coy embraces of Shirin, and brociddes and perfumes. 
He swore an oath by the Fire (most Binding wax it rm ite 
strength) that ichowoerer first should Dring hin tidings 
of the death of Shabdts should be crucified. 
‘chen one morning Shabiis lay kove in couth (and niece 
tease a steed Tike him eetuougat mer), 
Four strings scaited over him with a lament in the Persian 
tongue wherein was an incitement to emotion. 
“Anu the Herbed set the chords vibrating, and burate of passion 
teere kindled by reason of the witchery of Wis Haft han, 
“And he ovied, "[Shabdts} ix dewt 1? They said, * Thow haat 
Meolared itt? So pecjury was committed by him chile 
‘ho wits Beadle himself. 
Had it wot been for Balohbads while the atrings sang his 
[Shabme's] Uirenody, the Marzubina® would have been 
inable to announce the death of Shabits, 





Unt 








tallgible in Qaewint by the ominion of several 


1 Tis een renee i 
ia Yagi (voip. 281), who i confined by 


‘words which I bave ampplid fo 
Tinwadiot, 

ee Ken's Arabic Cit p. 2605 rab Supply P60. 

2 Yayo (ii, 263) bus the variant SoTy}, which, Mewerers 4s incompatible 
with the muro, 

+ Yagat bax SAG Batata. 
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Fite was eruet ant pitiless to them, and nothing more could 
be acon of them but the trifte [wherewith they diverted 
themselees),” 


Balahbad is again mentioned by Quzwint under tho article 
Quyr-ic. (pp 295-7), whore he says :—" Kiar Abarwie 
ad threo things which no king before or after him buth 
had, his wifo Shirin, his minstrel Balahbad, and his horse 
‘A little further on, after descr 
magnificent park which Khusraw Parviz caused to be 
Inid out for his delectation near Qinnasrin, ho continues 
And when it was finished, the King [Parviz] inspected 
it, and it pleased him well, and he ordered tho architects to 
bo rewarded with wealth, And ono day he said to Shirin, 
Ask moa favour.’ She said, *T desiro that thou should'at 
build for me a castle in this garden, the like of which none 
within thy reulm huth possessed ; und that thou sbouldst 
plioo therein a channel lined with stone whercin wino aball 
flow.’ To this he consented ; but ho forgot [his promine), 
and Shirin dared not remind him of it. So she said to 
Balabbad, ‘Remind him of my roquest in a song, and thou 
shalt havo my farm which is at Ipfahiin’ ‘To this he agroed ; 
and he composed w poem on this subject and aet it to musio, 
And when Kiar heard it, he ssid to him, “Thou hast 
rominded mo of Sbirin's wish,’ and he ordered the eustle 
to bo built and tho watercourse to be made. So it was 
Tilt in the bandsomest and most solid style, And Shitin 
‘wan faithful in her promise to Bulahbad in respect to the 
farm, and thither he removed his family; and be has 
descendants ut Iyfahiin who trace their pedigree to him."! 
Birbod is also mentioned in several passages in Nidhamt 
of Gonja's Kiusrme wa Shirin, together with the hurper 
Nokist (4), The vocalization of the second syllable 
ia proved by the line (iran lth, ed. of a. 1904, p, 104)— 


MY JE 9S AE ley gy WH) 9S syed LL 
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«He bade them sumiaon Barbad, and from hin sought a remedy 
for his affair.” 

Hence it is clear that the Burhan-i-Jamit is in error in 

pointing the aocond spllublo with the vowel u. Both 

Yooulizations are given by the Burhdn-i-Qatit, Tho Anjuman 

Vasint of that accomplished scholar Ris 

pootivally surnamed Hida 
















following notioe :— 

+ Barbad was the name of « man, a native of the town. 
‘of Jahrum in Fars, who held the office of chamberlain under 
Khusrow Parviz, Tt was for this reason that he was called 
‘Bar-bad, that is, ‘Chief of the Avdience-ball” (Y £532), 
for by his means men obtained wecess to the prowonce of 
Parvin, He had tho greatest skill in the modos of 1 
find at Khusraw's banquets he and Nakisi (tho harper] 
onduced to the enjoyment [of the guosts].”” 

So much for the legendary Darbad. It will bo seon thut 
ho is roprosonted us a ininstrel rathor than» poot; he is not 
th mero musician like his comrade Nokisi, but osontially 
singer, an improviaatore, who, in the form of ballads, 
bring to the King's notice what it is desired that he should 
kage, ‘Awfi, as we have seon, refuses to rogard hie balladn 
ts pootry, alloging that they lacked *motre, rhyme, and the 
observance of poetical congrui but Quewini, on the 
Gther hand, describes his improvisations ax * vorso’” (>). 
Perhups they most closely resembled tho dagnQ/ of modern 
Persie ballads, goncrally with a refrain, reforring to 
carrent events, passing from mouth to month, but seldons 
‘or never committed to writing, having both rhyme aud 
motto, but of a very simple kind.’ 

Now it. seems to amo that there existe » vory striking 
analogy betweon Birbad the Sisinian minstrel and RGdugh 
the Semanian post, to illustrate which I sball quote the 
erfon given in tho Chahdr Moqdla of the well-known, 
Tale which telle how the latter, by the charm of his verse, 
vercoeded in provailing upon Nayt b. Abmad the Séminid 


1 ee my Tear wmang the Berviant, Pe 283.-~ 
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Brine (a.p. 913-942) to toor himself from the charms of 
Hert and return to Bukhira, Before doing 40, how- 
exer, I wish to direct attention to a notice of the poet 
which I havo met with in an Arubie MS. in the Cambridge 
University Library bearing the cluss-mark Qa, 83, und 
entitled Ghayatu’/-wrasa'it ila ma‘rifati leavca'il (he supreme 
moans for a knowledge of beginnings”). ‘The notice in 
question occurs on f. 178%, ond runs us followa:— 


he iy er AL aa gh Ea My acell all IU oe i 
BN alll LAIN S551 6T oy ges oe ay eabe a 
Hilaj ob atl SB Crdke 6s pet) Farlys petal tll Lal 
ed a air! call Lt gl I Sadat le 2 lly 

"du pall oll b Sap 
“The first to compose good poetry in Persian wax Abi 
*Abdu'lnh Ju‘far b, Muhammad b, Hakim b, ‘Abdu'r 
Knhindin b, Adam ar-Rawdhakd, w poot eloquent of utterance, 
whoko vorvo is widely curtont and whose diedn in well 
Known in Porsia. In his day he excelled all hiv compoors: 
in composing verse in Persian, Abu'l-Fadl al-Bal/ami the 
Vavie used to my, ‘Rawdhaki has no oqual amongst the 
Aruba or tho Persians. 

‘his notice is rather important on account of tho vooulizae 
tion of the poet's name which it indicates; and it morits 
‘some attention, since the work (hithotto, T believe, unknown) 
in which it ooours is of considerable antiquity, being 
Aedicated to the Atibek Shibabu'd-Din Taghril Bog, who 
fell irom power in An. 629 (A.v. 1281-2) and died in 
‘Att. G31 (4.0. 1233). Tes author is Iemn'll Hibata’llah 
b, Abi'r-Ridi al-Maysili, The MS. iteelf is dated .1 1074 
‘but professes to havo been transcribed from an. ancient 
‘original dated 4.11. 306 (sc), probably a mistake for 804 

‘To return to the Cheldr Maga’, tho author, Nidhimmteie 
“Aridi of Samarqand, when in his native town in at. 504 














































© See Do Slate ttnalation of tha Khalsa, vol, rs pp.424, 439, and 439 
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{4.n, 1110-1111), not wore than 170 years after Riidspi's 
death, met the Dihqin Ab Rija Alynad b, ‘Abdu's-Somad 
al-‘Abidi, and leaned from bim some particulars concerning: 
Riidagi which are incorporated in the following narrative 
(f Ma) — 

“Now in tho sorvieo of Kings naught is better than 
improvisation, for by improvisation the King’s temper is 
cheered, assemblies are rendered brilliant, and the poct 
Himself attains hix object. Such favours as Radagt obtained 
from the House of Simin by his improvisations and by 
virtuo of his vorso none hath experienoed. 

“Anecdote —Thoy relate thus, thot Nage b, Ahmad, who 
‘wan tho contral po nid group, whos fortunes 
reached their xenith during the days of hix rule, was most 
plonteously equipped with every means of enjoyment and 
miatorial of splendour —well-fillod troasures, an efficient 
army, and Joyal sorvants, In wintor ho used to rewide mt 
tho capitol, Bukhara, while in summer be ured to go to 
Samarqand, or somo othor of tho cities of Khurisin, Now 
ono your it was the turn of Horit. Ho spont the spring at 

Tdjghts, whore aro the most charming pasture-grounds of 
Kburisin and ‘Iraq, for there are newly a thousand water- 
courses nbounding in wator and. pasture, any one of whick 
would suffice for an army. 

4 Whon the beasts had well eaten, and hud recovered their 
atrongth and condition, and were fit for warfare or to take 
the field, Nuge b. Abad turned his face towards Herat, 
ut halted outside tho city of Marghorir-i-Sapid and thoro 
pitabod hin eump. Coot breezes from the north wore stirring, 
Tad tho fruit was ripening in the districts of Malin and 
Kardkh'—fruit such ns can be obtained in but fow places, 
and nowhere so cheaply, ‘There the army rested. Tho 
climate was oburming, tho breeze cool, bread plentiful, fruit 
Abandant, und fragrant scents filled the air, eo that tho 
sildiors enjoyed their life to the full during the spring and 
summer. 


1 See Barbier de Meyuun’s Dice. de ba Form, pp. 487, 811-812, according to 
‘which the formar a iatust from Hlerit two paramnga, te later ten, 
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“When Mibgjin [the autumnal equinox] arrived, and the 
juice of the grape came into season, and the eglantine, basil 
‘and yellow rockot were in bloom, they did full justice to the 
charms of autumn, snd took their fill of the pleasures of that 
season, Mihrjin was protracted, for the eold did not wax 
severe, and the grapes proved to be of exceptional swectuess, 
For in the district of Herat ono hundred and twenty different 
‘Yarieties of the grape occur, each sweeter and more delicious 
than the other; and amongst them are in particular two 
Kinds which are not to be found in any other region of the 
inhabited world, one called Parniyan and the other Gulchidl, 
tight-skinned, slender-stalked,! and luscious... . 
‘A cluster of Gulchidi grapes sometimes attaine a weight of 
five maunds; they are black as pitch and sweet as sugar, nor 
can one eat many for the sweetness that is in them. [And 
Desides these there wore] all sorts of other delicious fruits. 

“So Amir Nasr b. Ahmed saw Mibyjan and its fruits, 
and was mightily pleased therewith, ‘Then the narcissus 
hogan to bloom, and the raisins were plucked and picked in 
Malin, and bung. up on lines, and packed in chests; and 
the Amir with his army moved into the two groups of 
hamlets called Ghiira and Darwiz, There he sew snunsiony 
each one of which was like highest paradise, having bofore 
it a garden or pleasure-ground with a northern aapect, 
‘There they passed the winter, while the Mandarin oranges 
Bogan to arrive from Sistin and the sweet oranges from 
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Mieandarin; nd so they passed the winter in the most 
agreeable manner. 

“When [the second] «pring came, [the Amir Nagr b. 
Ahmad] sent the Horses to Badghis, and moved his camp 
to Milin [to a spot] between two streams. And when 
summer eame, the fruits again ripened ; and when Mihrjan 
came he said, ‘Let us enjoy Mibrjan at Herat’; and so 
from season to season he continued to procrastinate until 
four years had pasved in this way. For it was then tho 
heyday of the Simiaian prosperity, and the land was 
flourishing, the kingdom unmenaced by foes, tho army 
loyal, fortune favourable, und heaven auspicious; yet withal 
[the Amir's attendants] grew weary, and desire for ho 
firose [within their hoarts], while they saw the King 
stationary, tho air of Herat in his head and the love of 
Herat in his heart; and in the course of conversation ho 
would expross his preference of Herat to the Garden of 
Edon, and would place it above the spring-tide of Beauty. 

“So they perosived that he intended to romain. there for 
that summer als. Then the captains of the army and 
courtiers of the King went to Abi ‘Abdu'llah Riidagi, than 
whom there wus none more honoured of the King’s 
intimates, und one whose words found so ready an 
figceptance. And they said to him “We will offir thee 
five thousind diniirs if thou wilt contrive some artifice 
whereby the King may be induced to depart hence, for our 
hearts are dying for desiro of our wives and children, and 
our souls are like to leave us for longing after Bukhari.” 
Riidagi agreed ; and, since he had felt the Austr's pulse and 
hnderstood his temper, he perceived that prose would not 
fffect him, and so applied himself to verse, Ho therofore 
composed a gesi/a; and, when the Amir hd taken his 
morning cap, came in, and did obeisanee, and ant down in 
his place ; and, when the musicians ceased, he took wp the 
harp, and, playing the ‘ Lovers’ air’ began this qapila>—* 
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ye se Sy 
i-Maliyan we call to mind, 
We long for thone dow friends long left behinds 








“Then he strikes u lower key, and sings:— 


§ asso hin ely 
Seal ole bl cts 








© ae ad glale Fj = 
Bp aT lat speaks SLT Lt y ells poe 
Sas sal ley Gey olay Ver yey ee 
‘The w / Orns, toilsome though they be, 
Beneath my feet reere soft an silk to me. 
Glad at the friends? return, the Orus deep 
Up to our girths in laughing waves shall leap, 
Long lice Bukhara! Be thou of good cheer 2 
Tayous torearvde theo Kasteth our Amir 
The Moon's the Prince, Bukhara is the Sky 
© Sky, the Moon shatt ight thee by and bye 
Bukhara ix the Mond, tho Oyprows he ; 
Reouiva at last, O Mead, thy Cypresa-tree t* 














When Riidagi reached this worse, the Amir was so much 
‘affected that he descended from his throne, bestrode the 
Homo of the sentinel on duty, and sot off for Bukbara [in 
such haste that] they carried his riding-boota after him for 
two parasangs as far as Buriina, where he put them on: 
nwvither did he draw rein anywhere tll [he reached] 
Bukhari, and Ridagi reosived the double of that Sve 
thousand dinars from the army. 

“(When I way] oat Samarqand in tho year a.st 504 
[Ap, 1110-1111], T heart from the Dihgan Aba Rija 
Abiood b. *Abdu’sSamad al-‘Abidr as follows: “My grande 
father, the Dihqan eluted that on this occasion 
when Ridagi reached Samerqand, he hud four bundsed 
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camels laden with his wealth.’ And indoed that great man 
‘was worthy of this splendid equipment, for no one hus yet 
produced a suosessful imitation of that gasida, nor found 
means of surmounting the difficulties [which the subject 
of it presents] with triamph. Thus the Poet-laureate 
Mu‘izxi was one of the aweetost singers and most graceful 
wits in Persia, and his postry reaches the highest level in 
freshness and sweetness, and excels in fluency and charm, 
Zaynu'l-Mule Aba Svd [b.] Hindi b. Muhammad ». 
indi [?] of Isfahan? requested him to compose an 
imitation of this gasida, and Mu‘iz2i, unable to plead his 
inubility s0 to do, wrote :— 


6 eat lds Tete ys Spout 

“Rustam is coming from Mazandaran ; Zayn- 

from Isfakar 

All wise men will perceive how great is the difforence 

between this poetry and that; for who ean sing with sualt 
sweetuess us does Riidagi when he says :— 

Foal oly IS ‘eal ce cae ol 
«Eulogy aud praise are an adeantage, even though the treaury 
sustain los. 

“For in this couplet are seven admirable touches of art, 
first, [the yerso is] appropriate (ciolae) ; secondly, it in 
marked by antithesis (Size); thirdly, it has a refrain 
(3p); fourthly, it contains an enuncistion of equivalence 
(ebglice le); s7thiy, it has sweetness (=~; Ss); sicthly, 
style (<= Lei) j seoenthly, energy (=x), Every master 
of the craft, who has deeply considered the poetio art, will 

‘admit, after a little reflection, that Iam right.” 














Mulk is coming 














Thave given this rather lengthy citation from the Chehdr 
Magdla partly to make known one of the most ancient notices 
of him who is generally regarded as practically the father of 


1 Sea Hroalama’s Recueil den tates veltifa &€ Hinfolre der Seldjoeider, volt, 
pp. 88, 101, 105. 
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Persian poetry, and thus to supplement the notices contained 
in ‘Awfi's and other tadhkiras made known by Dr, Ethé; 
partly to give some idea of the excellent, concise, telling 
atyle of Nidhimi-i-Aridt of Samarqand—a style which, 
unfortunately, is but too rare in Persian prose, especially 
Inter days; partly to contrast this approcintion of 
Ridagi’s genius with the opinion of Dawlatshih, who 
flourished ut a timo and place where literary taste was 
profoundly. vitinted (as witness the senseless rhodomontado 
of such books as the Avrdr-i-Suhayh); but chiefly to 
emphasize the remarkable parallelism which oxists betwoon 
the porfectly historical Ridagi and tho half-logendary 
Tiirbad, Both, it will be observed, have the samo special 
virtue in tho eyes of their contemporaries; through. the 
modium of their skilful verse, accompanied, as it would 
appoar, in both cases by music, they are able to bring to 
the notice of their wilful and dangerous masters mutters 
to which others dare not direct their attention, Is it 
waible that an older tradition thas survived from 
jan times to the period of what may bo called the 
Porsian Renaissance, and that the gradual loss of this 
tradition accounts for the inability of later oritios to 
comprehend tho beauty in Ridagi’s verse, which  tholt 
predecessors had recoguized ? For hore ix Duwlatshah's 
judgment of the same versox 
“This poom (of Riidagi’s] is too long to bo cited in ite 
entirety in this place, Tt is said that it so delighted the 
King’s heart that he mounted his horso and set ont for 
Thukbara without even stopping to put on his boots. To 
men of sense this appears astonishing, for the verses aro 
extremely simple, entirely devoid of rhetorical artitices and 
cubellishments, and lacking in strength; nnd if in these 
ays anyone were to produce such a poem in the presenea 
of kings or nobles, it would mect with the roprobation of all 
It is, however, probable that us Mastor Raidagi possessed tho 
. ho 
éomplotest knowledge of harmony and tmusia [attainable] 
in that country, he may have composed some tune or ai 
tnd produced this poom of his in the form of a song a 
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musical accompaniment, and that it was in this way that 
it obtained 40 favourable a reception, In short, we must 
not lightly esteem Master Riidagi merely on account of this 
poem, for assuredly he was expert in all manner of arte 
tnd accomplishments, and has produced good poetry of 
swvoral kinds, both mathvaris and qagidas, for he was a man 
of great distinction, and admired by high and low.” 

In future articles I hope to deal niore fully with some 
of the sources enumerated in this paper, especially the 
Chahir Majila, the section of the Gusida treating of 
Persian poots, the Arabio compositions of Persian poots #0 
abundantly illustrated in the Fatma, and, Inst but not 
Teast, the curious and problematical Nilayatu't-Jrab. But 
for tho prosent I must refrain, socing that my article has 
already exoooded the limits assigned to it. In conclusion 
Tdosiro to express my gratitude to my friend and colleague 
Profesor Bovan for his kinduesy in rovising tho proofs of 
this articlo, and for ealling my attention to the noticos of 
Birbod, Bablabadh, or Bulubbadh, given by Yigit and 
al-Humadhint. 
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‘Awe. IV.—The Theory of * Soul? in the Upanishads. By 
7. W. Ruys Davins. 


‘Tueue is no work to which a stadont who wished to study 
tha doatrine of Soul as act forth in the Upsnishads could 
‘be referred, ‘There aro excellent popular wosounts of later 
Indian beliefs, Professor Doussen hax written a very 
coraplete and scholarly exposition of the views of the great 
Vedantist Sankar Acirya,! And Profesor Garbo hna now 
given us an equally valuable prosontation of the Siukhys 
philosophy. But Sankara in of the eighth eontury of our 
tra (about 760-820 a.p.); nnd the eurliost, corresponding, 
commontary on SHnkhya—that of Gundapida—is approxi- 
mataly dated by Garbo betwoon 700 and 700 an, Tho very 
‘curt toxts which those old comm {ators expound, though 
ff quito unknown dato, are probably wt least three eonturiox 
fartior, What tho student would want would bo tho views 
fon the subject current in the Valloy of the Ganges 1,200 
Yours earlier, boforo the time when Buddhism arove, 

‘Thowo views aro neatly all contained in the Upanishads, 
This word means literally sdavers, ‘sittings down neur 
‘another,’ but bad very early acquired the connotation of the 
fcoret imparting of a deep mystery, more especially to 
f pupil rcated in awe-strack attention by: his teacher. The 
Hooks so called are esotoric touchings of the higher mysterio 
of religion apponded to the ritualistio or liturgical manwale of 
the Brahmins. And they contain (infer afia) the doctrine 
of the relation of Goi, or the gods, to the human soul. 

Neither the dato nor the author of any one of these 
Upanishads is mattor of cortainty. But by the consensus 
of the scholars who havo most thoroughly considered the 
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question (especially of Weber,! of Regusud,? and of Deassen2 
‘who have discussed the question of date at some length), 
tllere are ubout a dozen of these treatises that may, with 
ortainty, be considered as older than the rest, and as dating 
from before the rise of Buddhism down to w period not 
much fater than that event (say from 800 or 700 n,¢. down 
to 800 oF 200 nc). . 

As to the exact order, in time, in which these older 
Upanishads should be arranged there are slight differences 
of opinion. ‘The evidence is only of three kinds—such as 
ean be found in differences of style or languoge; in the 
ralation of, or signs of progress in, the speculative opinions 
expressid; and in the comparison of the same or similar 
verses or episolles found in two or more of these ancient 
documents. Such evidence, in this as in other literatures, 
appeals with different fores to different minds. But we 
shall not be far wrong if we tuke as a working hypothesis 
sufficient for our present purpose the conclusions reached. 


by M. Regoaud,t who, gives the following chronological 
table :— 








Pages ofthis wine. 
1. Brhadarapyska Upanishad. 2 . . . 150 


2. Chandogya Upunishad . . . . |) 150 
8, Kaushitaki-brahiaga Upanishad. 





cree et 

4. Aitareya Upanishads 2. 10 

5, Taittiriya Upmnisbad, 2...) 20 

6. Tet Upunished. 2 

7. Keon Upanishads...) g 

8, Katha Upanishads 2 | 89 

9 Prana Upanishad 2 a5 

10, Mundake Upanisod. 2.) 1 

11. Mandiikya Upunishnd . 2 5 2) ] 

12, Svetasvatara Upanishad. . . . | 17 
13, Muitri Upauisbod. 2) 2) ) | 

a4 

4 Indiche Stadion, vols i, ii, and ix (Be al 





It iA ands Bin 1918-186, 
Seah Cpanihiad,”* 1828, Wewaphie de Inde ari, 1876-78). 
Lae. eis pp 30-39. 
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OF these the two oldest are also the most considerable in 
extent, The Isa, Kena, and Mandikya are ‘really short 
difying tracts, und the rest of Nos. 4 to 11 are very little 
qnore, It is moteover, to say the least, doubtful whether 
the last five aro pre-Buddbistic. Our inquiry, therefore, 
will bo chiefly confined to the earlier works in this list, and 
to such fragments of philosophical speculation as are to be 
found scattered in works still older than they are; that is 
to say, in the “Vedas themselves and in the Brahmanas. 

Just os theso sacrificial hymns and liturgical treatises 
hayo preserved for us the evidence only of a lato and much 
Aoveloped stage of religious belief, 60 also the Upanishads 
imply a long peried of previous thonght on ultimate 
philosophic questions, However vaguely expressed and 
Tncompletely. reusoned out, these earlior attempts to reael 
the causes of things aro of the greatest historical importance, 
innamuch as certain hypotheses they take for granted have 
Continued, through the eauturies, as the basis of nearly all 
Tadion thought; and even whon finally discarded have still 
influenced the tone, and the netual expressions, of the 
philosophy that discarded th 

‘The mast far-reaching of these hypotheses was that of 
soul, As is veell knows, this hypothosis bas been adopted, 
nd no doubt quite independently, among so many different 
Pooples in all parts of tho world, that it may fey be 
veeeribed us ulmost universal. Tt is even by no menns 
Certain that it is not quite universal ; in which case its 
Sidoption is probably a necessary result of the methods of 
thought possible to men. But it is ensly possible for ox 
how, who no longer uso the word ‘soul’ exclusively it ite 
rigimal sense, to misunderstand the ancient view, and to 
fmport into it modera conceptions. The oldest, and simplest, 
form of the hypothesis was frankly materialistic, The 
notion was that of a double—shadowy, no doubt, and ime 
palpble—bat stil x physieal double of the physical body. 

We must try to pat ourselves in the place of those early 
thinkers {if thinkers they ean be called whose thought was 
nly spontaneous and intuitive), The word “hypothesis? was 
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unknown to them. To the processes of consecutive reasoning 
they were entirely unaccustomed. Sensations experienced 
in dreams were as real to them as sensstions experienced in 
the waking state; and in some respects they were nearer, 
in this matter, to the truth than we are. When a mun 
sfter a hard-fought victory and a rude feast, porchanes on 
the body of his foe, fought the battle over again, in his 
dreams, in the familiar giades, and awoke in terror at an 
impending blow to realize that all was over, and he was safo 
tt home, the conclusion was inevitable that his foe had buen! 
alive again, that there was a something—he know not what 
—which existed within the body, and was like the body, 
tnd which left it when the breath or life departed, to earry 
on elsewhere an existence of its own. He did not reason 
much about it, or stay to consider whether its existenoe was 
to be eternal or not. But he was too much frightened ut it 
to forget it. And tho dread reality affurded him a porfeetly 
simple anda perfectly clear explanation of many otherwise 
mysterious things, When he awoke in the morning after 
hunting all night in his dreams, and learnt from his come 
anions that his body had been there all the time, it wan 
OF course his ‘soul’ that had been away. And this “soul ' 
wus in all respects a mysterious, misty, shadowy double of 
his wuking body, 

When tho ‘soul’ was away the body Jay still, without 
moving, without life. Wien the ‘soul? cane back motion 
Dogan again, and life, *Soul’ was tho basis, the explanation, 
then, of motion as well ns of life and breath; and where 
these were, there also must be ‘soul’ Here again there 
Was no argument admissible. The thing was perfectly clear 
ind simple, which only the perverse or wicked would doube, 
There must be a ‘soul’ in the aun, in the boisterous, quick. 
flowing, treacherous stream, in the forest tree that moved 
its great urms so weinlly in the twilight, in the animate 
with their qosint holChuman ways, Endless wery the 
ramifications of a theory which, however devoid of the 
ewential marks of a sound scientific hypothesis, underline 
every varioty of the speculations of the Upunishats. Bat 
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Tong before it had reached the stage in which we find it in 
the Upanishads, the theory had gone through @ course of 
development shown, in its later resulta, in the Vedas them- 
solves, more especially in the Rig aud the Atharva Vedas, 
‘The souls supposed to preside over the powers of mature 
lind become gods. And us the feelings of awe or terror, 
produced by those powers in men's minds, wore wont to 
differ, so tho degree of worship paid to the various beings 
supposed to animute them differed too. Certain of these 
gods at differont times—first the Mother Earth, then the 
Moon, thon the Sun, for instance—woro regarded as in some 
faenso superior to the rest. And the latest speculation before 
the time of the Upanishads, preserved in the Brabmayas 
and aleo in the Inst and latest book of the Rig Veda, arrived 
at the couception of a First Onuse (though that expression 
fe-not used) out of whom all the gods, und all the human 
souls, were supposed to have proceeded. 

‘These speculations (in which it should never be forgotten 
that’ God’ is a corollary of *soul’) bear in many respects 
a very striking resemblance to carly speculations in the 
Test. And the reason of this is sufficiently obvious. The 
speculations in both eases wore the result of the primitive 
Fensoning of carly thinkers in a similar stage of intelleetual 
Govélopment'; and wore based ia both eases on still older 
fallacies similar again, in their turn, since they arose from 
similar causes, It is for this reason that the forms in which 
‘clothes itself follow in all cases (whether 
$a Greece or India, in Egypt or China) an analogous order. 
‘The results reached are always, and inovitably, unreliable. 
For tho methods followed were wholly inadequate. Bub 
they wore the necessary preliminaries to any further step 
ju intellectual effort, And cach of the: different phases of 
this ancient speculation—for in mothod and in similarity 
bf result itis, aftor all, but one—has an interest of its own, 
herides its especial intorest from the comparative point of 
view; while the Indian phase of it is not only peculiarly 
Taga religions feeling and in poetic expression, but is also 
distinguished by its logical completeness. 
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But this logical completeness in the evolution of thought 
in India does not, unfortunately, involve completeness of 
exposition in detail, Just as in the West we find, for 
instance, the existence of a ‘soul? inside the body taken 
for granted, and yot no clear statement as to how or when 
it came there, or whereabouts in the body it dwells, or how 
and when it escapes, 40 in the Upanishads the hypothesin 
is never sot out with clearness or fulness of detail, nor are 
the isolated statements or paragraphs worked out into any 

ystom. And tho reason ia simply that the hypothesis 

1g been handed down from immemorial time, and being: 
taken for granted as accepted by all, it was considered 
amply sufficient to refor to it in yugue and indirvot 
phraseology. As thin hypothosis is tho huis of the whole 
Of the toiching of tho Upanishads, it will be necessary, 
fun a first step, to pioco togethor thee vaguo references in 
Order to see what they do, and what they do not, presuppose, 

Tn the living body, in ite ordinary state, the soul dwolls 
in the cavity of tho hour By this no special vacant mpnoo 
appears to bo meant, but simply the interior of the heart, 
In the oldest texts? tho soul is doscribod as being in size 
like a grain of barley or of rice, and in Inter toxta® an of 
the sizo of a thumb ; and it in therefore called “the dwarh!4 
Tein in shape like a man,? in appearance like a yellow rdbo, 
like xmoke-coloured wool, like cochineal, like flame, like 
@ white lotus, liko a flush of lightning,* or like light 
without smoke? And it consists of consciousnoss, mind, 
the Vital Airs or Spirits (explainod below), eye and ear, 
earth, water, air and other, leat and no heat, dosire and 
no desire, anger and no anger, law and no law in a word, 
of all things.* 
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In other passages the soul is snid to be made of mind 
only,! or of conseiousness only,* but even then it is said to 
rise out of the elements, And in one obscurefandfeurious 
old text? we have four souls made respectively] of Vital 
Spirit, mind, consciousness, and joy, each of them the same 
ts, and yot different from, the former, and cach of them 
of tho shape of a man, This theory, which ix already 
fadumbrated in one or two passages in the older books,* has 
YWecome an integral part of the Inter Vedinta speculations 
under the name of the theory of the Koshas or ‘sheaths,” 
But that word is not found, in this sense, in the old texts. 

Tn droam sloop, however, the soul is away from} tho body. 
Phervfore they say : ‘Let no one wake a man brusquoly; 
for thut is a matter difficult to be oured for him if the soul 
find not its way back to him?" 

Tt was no doubt also supposed to bo away from the body 
during trance (as it ix in certain diseases, Ait, Av, iti, 
2. 4. 7), but there is no mention of tranoe in tho pro- 
Buddhistio Upanishads," 

During tho droum the soal, leaving tho body in charge 
of tho Vital Spirits, wandors at its will, builds up a world 
nocording to ita fancy, croaten for itself chariots andjhorsos, 
akos nd rivers, manifold shapes, a gorgoous playground, 
wheroin it ucts and enjoys and suffers, “cither ryjoioi 
with women, or laughing with his friends, or bobolding 
horrible sights”? Till at last, tirod out—jast as a fateon 
hither and thither in the oky, tired, flaps hin 
swings, oud is wafted to his nest—the soul returns from that 
playground of his to the stato where in doep fast sleop he 
Wants no more, and dreamns no mote.* 

‘The droams aro unreal, built up of the memories of the 
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things the soul has experienced in the body,! and independent 
of time and space and causality. But they are truo 60 far 
‘8 they are premouitory of good Tuck, or the reverse, So. 
in tn old verse preserved in the Chandogya (v, 2,9) the 
sight of « woman betokens success, and in the Aitureya 
Arapyaka (iii, 2. 4, 17) there are ton different dreams stated 
to be vertain signs of approaching death. 

During the droamless, deep, sleep the soul pervades the 
whole body, to the very hair and nails, by means of tite 
72,000 arteries called Mitt (the Good). As a young man 
or a great king having reached the summit of happiness 
might rost, so doth he then rest, And then no ovil touches 
for ho hnth obtained light 

Jpaniabasl, ono of tho vory latest included! 
in tho Tint given above at p. 72, and tho shortest of thom 
ll, consints of only twelve verve, entirely devoted to this 
thoory of the waking, dreaming, and sleeping states, Tt 
ives epecinl names, not found in tho older Upanixhnds, to 
Hove threo states, and adds n fourth state called the. Turiya 
(‘fourth’), the stato of the mun who hay reached salvation 
by roulization of tho fact that. hin soul is identical with God. 
This fourth state is only mentioned elaowhorw in 
Words of the Muitet Upunishud, which is cortainly poste 
uddhintic, and tho idea iv powsibly derived from the uso 
of tho word Turiya in w quite diffrent sense and connection 
(a4 a namo of part of tho Giyatri metro) in the older 
Dybadiranyaka* 

‘There is no distinct stotemont in the Upanishads as to 
tho timo or the manner of the entrance of the ‘soul’ into 
the body—whether at the moment of conception, or at the 
quickening of the child in the womb, or at the moment of 
birth, All views on this point wore, no doubt, as hazy then 
in India as they are now in the Wost, But there are 
Passages which show that the ‘soul’ was supposed to have 

* Bray Hi, 1185 i 8.295 Ch, wi 

2 Beha HT, 185 iv, 8. 20; Ch, ii, 6. 35 Kew, 
DiSbibat tac fhe ion af gta 1 
‘trey (in erent was inthe Chingy, 
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existed before birth in some other body,' and to have been 
insorted at the origin of things into its first body downwards 
through the suture ia the top of the skull into the heart? 
for, as ono passage has it, through the tips of the fest 
upwards through the belly into the head.? And there is 
8 curious speculation, of which we, have threo variants, om 
tho transfor uf tho soul by generation through the seed.* 

‘Tho length of a man's life on earth is predetermined * 
When he dies the soul leaves the body. But as to the 
ninnner in which it leaves it, and the placo to which the 
soul goos, the statemonts aro just as vague and contradictory 
fan thow as to tho when and the how of the soul's entrarioe 
into the body. 

‘According to one statoment of the Brhodiranyakn® the 
woul at doath gous into the other, and nothing is left of tho 
man save his Karma. But this doctrine is regarded as 
‘4 grout mystory not to bo discussol in public, and the 
passage (however interesting a» partial anticipation of 
Buddhian) stonds quite isolated, and bay been overshadowed 
in tho lator Upanishads by another und entirely contradictory 
Avotrine found in anothor passage of the samo work, 

‘Dhia ix the well-known pasage nt vi, 2. 10, 16, which 
rooiuts almost word for word in two places in the Chindogya.! 
‘Aeoording to this pisaage tho souls of “thore who kuow 
this (a cortain fivefold mystical interpretation of the 
sacrifice), and of those who in the forest follow faith and 
the truth, go 
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from there to the six months when the sun goes north ; 
from there to the Deva-loka, the world of the Gods 

[in the Chiindogya, to the year); 
from there to the sun 
[from there to the moon] (not in the Brhad.) ; 
from there to the lightning. 


* “Then a spirit (whom the Brhad. qualifies as ‘mado of 
mind, and the Chindogya as ‘not human’) meets them, 
find leads them to the Brahma-loka, the world of Braima- 
‘There they dwell for ages upon ages, and they come not 
back (to earth). 

“But they who (though they do not understand the five- 
fold mystic meaning of the suorifices) nevertheless carry 
them out, and do charitable deeds and penance, they go 


at death to smoke (of the funeral pyre) ; 

from smoke to night; 

from night to the dark half (of the month) ; 

from there to the six months when the sun goes south ; 
from there to the Pity-loka ; 

[from there to the ether] (only in the Chindogya); 
from there to the moon. 


“When they have reached the moon they become food; 
and then the Dovas feed on them, just as the sacrificing 
priests feed on the Soma as it grows and becomes less. And 
‘when that is over they come buck to this ether,! thence to 
the air, thence to the rain, thenee to the earth, Whea they 
have reached tho earth they become food, and are again 
offered in the altar-fire which is the mule? (that is, men eat 
them). ‘Then they are born on the altar-fico which ix 
woman (that is, women conceive them) 
from world to world, do they transmnigrate, 
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«Those, however, who do not know (cither of) these ways, 
(they become) worms, moths, and gnats.” 

‘This is, as a theory, perfectly simple, and holds well 
together. ‘Those who know the mystio, eubemeristio 
interpretation of the sacrifice go through Tight and the 
Deva-loku to the sun and to an immortal life in the Brahma 
world. ‘Those who do not know it, but are good men and 
do penance, go through the night and the world of the deat 
to the moon, and thence return through rebirth to this 
world. But the bad become insects. 

‘The Chitudogya spoils the symmetry of this theory by 
seniing ‘those who know’ also to the moon, and by putting 
‘with them (uot in the second company) those who dy 
Penance, And nguin, at the end, by dividing the wecond 
Company (who, on its own hypothesis, are good) into good 
gad bod, wnd then giving the good m rebirth into the 
higher castes und the bad a rebirth into animala or outcasts. 
Finally, it winds up with a kind of protest against the 
Brhadiranyaka by saying that the insects form a class by 
themselves with which the previously mentioned men, either 
‘good or bad, have nothing to do.t 

‘hore is yet a third thoory in the sime book, but 
inconsistent with each of the foregoing. According to this* 
the soul at death gathers into itself the Vital Spirits of all 
the senses; and (the top point of the heart having become 
lighted up) the soul, guided by that light, departs, taking 
swith it the Vital Spirits, through tha eye, to another body, 
exilted or not according to the deeds done in the body it 
has thus left, All this is true if the soul at deuth be fall 
of craving. But if craving have ceased, then at death the 
soul, being Brahman, goes through the opening at tho top 
of the skull? to Brahmun, obtains Brahman, and bocomes 
immortal. 

Tn the Kaushttaki, which is certainly later than the 
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Brhad., there is yot another theory.! “All who go forth 
from this world go even to the moon, It is by their spirits 
that the bright hulf of the moon waxes? In the time of 
the dark half it (the moon) sends them on to a new birth. 
‘This verily is the door of heaven ; to wit, the moon, Him 
who answers it, it sends on higher. Him who answe 
not, it rains down hither, and he is born again here either 
lus worm, or grasshopper, or fish, or bird, or lion, or bear, 
or snake, or tiger, or man, or somo other creature, acoording 
to his Karma, according to his knowledge.” Ii, on being 
thus reborn, he gets to perceive the identity of himself and 
his teacher, then he goes on, through the worlds of Agni, 
Vayu, Varupa, Indra, and Projapati, to the world of 
Brubmi, which is desoribed at length and with muoh 
eloquence. Five hundred maidens thero receive him, Tis 
ood Karma goos to his kindred, his bud to his enemies, 
Many aro his difficulties and adventures before he at Innt 
comes to Brahma himself, and having answored rightly 
all tho questions put, then whatoyor vietory, whatever powar, 
Velonga to Brahmi, that Ae also wins, 

‘Tho above theories are all that are act out with eomplote 
dowwil, But there are not a fow isolated passages which 
presuppose other views really inconsistent with any of 
thor, though often mado up of « mixture of them, ‘Thus 
tho Taittiriya gives an nocount,* according to which the woul 
makes its way out through the heud, where the roots of the 

ir divide, Thence it goos to Agni, , Aditya (fire, 
wun), and finally to Brahman, ‘Thero it attains to 
ip, having reuched the lord of the mind, and becomes 
lord of speech, sight, hearing, and knowledge. This bas 
clear analogios to the last theory, but it is not the same, 

‘Tho Munduka Upanishad says that those who think 
sacrifice and pious deeds are the best are befooled, knowing 
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not the other things that are better; and when in heaven's 
sights they have enjoyed the frait of their good works, 
they return to this lower world. But those who practise 
penance and fuith in the forest go through the door 
of the sun to where that immortal Person is whose soul 
passeth not away. This is taken from the Chindogya 
variation of the second theory in the Brhad. 

‘The Katha Upanishad says that fire sacrifice leads to 
hoaven, and they who go there enter the immortal state 
having overcome rebirth and death? Bat in anothor 
Pssage it says that he who has mind and intelligence, and 
is puro, roachos the place whence ho is not born again; 
wherons he who has not, and ia impure, goes into transe 
rationt Yet, aguin, it says that rome enter the womb 
have (living) bodies, but others enter blocks of wooll 
(things that don't movo) according to their works and their 
Jeurning. But: when all the bonds of tho heart ate broken, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, moving upwards by 
‘tho artery that: passes into the crown of the heail.’ 

‘Tho Svotiévatara saya that those who know the universal 
spirit become immortal,’ but the others transmigrate into 
various bodien® 

‘Tho author of the Prasna Upanishad, short as it is, con- 
trives with reckless boldness to give fiye differont views 
‘of what happons to the soul after it leaves the body. 

a? Thoso who trust to mcrifico and pious works are 
reborn into the world of the moon, and thence return (to 
this world); but those who have sought the soul by pouanco, 
faith, and knowledge gain tho sun, the home of the spirits, 
the immortal, free from danger, the highest state. 
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BA Those who observe the rule of Prajipati (a cortain 
tule there set out of conjugal continence) produce a pait, 
and to them belongs the Brahma world; those in whom are 
penaneo and continence, in whom the trath is sot firm, to 
them belongs the Brahma world. 

2 Tt is in the hoart that the soul dwells,  Thero 
there aro 101 arteries, each hundredfold, and to each one 
‘belong 72,000 branch urteries, in which the Vyaina (a mode of 
reithing or breath) moves, Through one of theso arteries 
the Udina (the up-breathing) leads it by the good it hus 
done to a good world, by the evil it has done to an ovil 
world, and by both to the world of men, 

84 Whatever a man’s thought is (at the timo of ‘his 

oath), with that thought he goes into his Vital Spirit, and 
the Spirit together with tho bodily warmth leads hin with 
his soul to the world he wishes for, 
Tf a man moditatos till death on the frst lottor (only) 
of the word AUM (Om) he is quickly reborn’ in the world, 
Itis the Rig Vodu verses which lead him to the world of 
mou, but if there he becomes gifted with ponance, ons 
tinonco, and faith he uchieves groatnoss. If ho moditaton 
on two letters he is quickly rborn in mind, ‘The verses 
of the Yajur Veda load hit up to the sky. ‘That is the 
world of Somn (the moon). Ho first enjoys glory there, 
and then comes back (to earth). If he meditates on all 
three letters, that is, on the Great Soul, he goea to light 
fund to the sun. Ho is led by the verses of the Sima Veda 
to the world of Brahmi, 

Lastly, it is very remarkable that in the solemn words 
with which the Chindogya closos,? and which are put in the 
mouth of Brana himeolf it is said that he who has learnt 
the Vedus from « family of teachers according to rule in 
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his leisure time after performing his duties to the teacher, 
and who after going home to a puro land keeps up his 
memory of the Vedas by repetition, has brought up virtuous 
rons, and keeps his senses in subjection to the Soul, nnd 
is merciful to all beings (except at the tirthas)—he who 
facts thus all his life goos then to the Brahma world, and 
does not retarn, yea, he does not return, 

Here it is not the man who has mystic knowledge, but 
the ordinary Brahmin who fulfils the duties of « Brahmin 
who goes (practically for ever) to the Brahmas world, Ani 
still stronger is another passage in the same book,! according 
to which when any man, without any distinction at a 
departs this lifo, bis speech passes into his wind, his mind 
into his Vital Spirit, his Vital Spirit into kent, and the heat 
into the supreme deity. 

Todiun pandits, almost without an exception since the 
time of Sankar Acdrya, seo no opposition in these divergent 
statements. ‘They hold that those who see a difference aro 
merely blinded by the want of that insight which is able 
to reconcile contradictions. ‘To them all that the Upanishad: 
say is ono, ‘To most of them it is one with the interpretation 
put forth by Sankara, in which all the discrepancies are 
explained away. Others uocopt other interpretations, and 
Professor ‘Thibaut has discussed, in a most interesting 
manner, in tho introduction to his English version of 
Sankara’s comment on the Vedanta Siitra, some special 

different interpretations. But they are all 
ing only one coherent set of views in the 
Upanishads. Aud such a position is indeed inevitable to 
those who look on the Upanishads as forming part of an 
infallible authority, howover entirely at variance it may bo 
with the historical method. From the historical point of 
view, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that these 
various speculations are the outcome of a long-continued 
struggle against those parte of the till more ancient 
theory, contained in the Vedas themselves; against which 
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‘the growing moral seuso of the people brought about an 
‘inevitable revolt, 

As is well known,’ the Vedio position is the simple one, 
closely allied to the beliefs held by all Tndo-European 
peoples, that the souls of the good go to heaven, where, in 
new and glorified bodies, they enjoy n life of sensuous 
pleasure (very much like that of the bappy upon earth) 
with the fathers and with the gods; while the bad are 
cust*into the darkness or into the pit. ‘There is nothing 
hore ubont transmigration, and no stress is Inid especially: 
upon mrifice, It is in the Brahmanas that tho efficacy 
of sucrifioe as a means of gaining heaven ia put into the 
foreground in numerous passagen? ; aud there is once roferenco 
in an olil verse quoted by the Satapatha Brahmaya,® to the 
efficacy of knowledge us leading men to that condition in 
which desires have passed away. A similar iilea is onco 
‘or twico met with in different forms in other Brthmanas,* 
so that it must alrewly at un early dato have gained 
somewhat wide circulation in tho circlos of the Brabmins, 
Finally, the Brahma-loka, the world of Brabma, is mentioned. 
‘nce in the Atharva Veds, and one obscure passage in the 
Satapatha Brihmapa® says that fire, wi id, water, moon, 
Lightning, and sun are six doors of, or to, Brahma. He 
who sacrifives with « burat-offoring arrives by Agni (tito), 
ax tho door, to Brahma; and is born into union with 
Brahimi, into the samo world x ho ix in. In anothor 
‘passago,* ho who reads the Vedas in w particular way attains 
to oneness of soul with Brahma. 

Who can doubt that the similar speculations in tho 
Upanishads are the outcome of these; that their varity 
is due to the variety of their sources; and that their 
reater cloarness is at least partly duo to the greater lapeo 
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during which they 
Piosake ‘out? The modifications which we find inthe 
‘Upanishads are also partly due to another very interesting 

" eauise—to the influence of the laity, 
‘The Brahmayas are exclusively the work of the priestly 
casto of the Brahmins. ‘The Upanishads, as we have them, 
re no doubt ulso put together by the Brahmins, But they: 
acknowledge (more especially as regards what is considered 
the highost teaching of the Upanishads) the co-operation 
~ and even guidance of the more thoughtful of the Inity. 
Pho point is of 60 much importanco for the history of 
thought in India, and particularly of Buddhism, but 
another article would be necessary to deal with it at 

‘suitable length.’ 
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Axx. V.—Cave Dravcings in the Kainar Range, North-West 
Provinces. By Jous Cocknons. 


[Tun following paper has been forwarded to us by 
Mr. Vincent Smith, who has,kindly added a few notes, 
—Ru. D.] : 


Previous Researcher, 


‘These drawings were first brought to notice by the late 
Mr. Archibald Carlleyle and myself, and were discovered 
by us independently of exch other in 1880, he working in 
Rewoh and Mirzipur and I in Banda, I took up the 
subject from the anthropological and zoological side entirely, 
fr. Curlloyle from the antiquarian or philological side. Ho 
jridently hud made some important discoveries of ancient 
‘dy but, as ho desired to work them himeclf, he imparted 
information on cither the nature or the localities of his 
weries, and his knowledge has died with hin’ "The frst 
jentific paper on the drawings was by myself published 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1883, 
id was entitled “On the recent existence of Rhinoceroy 
ows in the North-West Provinces, and a description of 
archaic rock painting from Mirzapur, representing the 
}}ating of this animal” (Journ., li, part 2, 1883, pp. 56 
4, with two plates)? ‘This article excited much interest 
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in Europe, and great things were expected from the ~ 
discovery. I regret that I have no copy of the paper. 

A short paragraph is also devoted to the subject in the 
Gaseticer of Mirsspor. There is a further paper in the 
Proc. Asiutic Society, Bengal, for 1834,! on the durability: 

of haematite drawings on sandstone rocks, by myself also. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. A. M. Markham, CS, noticed 

a fow words written in this pigment in ancient characters? 

at Chachaie Koond, or the Falls of the ‘Tons in Rewah. 

Mr. Beglar, of the Archaeological Survey, also noticed 
extensive records in this pigment at the Chitilekna rock, 
Ramgarh, in Sirguja State, Chutia Nagpur, and attributed 
the writing to the seventh century? Then came the 
discovery of a dated record in this pigment st Gingi Hill, 

fan islet of British territory belonging to Allahabad, but = © 
Situated in Rewah. I paid a visit to this spot for the 

express purpose of noting in what state of preservation. 
the writing was, and found it faint, but yet perfectly distinct 
and resdable+ I have seen older writing. The position 
of this record shows how extremely difficult it is to find 
Pictorial records, It is situated at the buse of the hill, 
which has here perpendicular sides, and the writing is about 
five feet from the ground, and very inconspicuous. Thi: 
record is nearly 1,900 years old, and it seows likely fro 
what has been observed in the interior of the Great Pyrami 
by Dr. Flinders Petrie that the pigment laid on rock las 
4,000 years in sheltered situations. This gentleman fount 
that the lines drawn in ruddle for dressing and facing 
Dlocks in the interior of the Great Pyramid looked as 

us if they had been done a few days before; and as 
climate of the North-West Provinces resembles E, 
somewhat and as many of the drawings are in rock shel 
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‘or caves, only open on one sido, they are perfectly protected 
from the weather, aud might last just as long. 

These paintings and petroglyphs, or rock writing, must, 
therefore, be considered among the most ancient records in 
India; some of them, in all probability, being earlier than 
the earliest of records graven on stone or copper,! and their 
importance can hardly be overestimated, particularly as 
tome of the writing is in a charactor that looks like Mongol 
or Tarki, and, when regarded in connection with the 
discoveries now being made in the buried cities of Central 
Asia, the supposed homo of the early Aryans, may possibly 
throw light on the Arysn invasion of India? 

Similar drawings in the identical pigment oceur in 
Australia and in South Africa, where they were done by 
the Bushmen, in North America, as described by Catlin, 
and in South America as described by Alfred Wallace. 
The concentric circles, yet considered by the natives of the 
Amazons as symbols of the sun and moon, are very common 
in Indian eaves, But the most remarkable feature about 
them is their close similarity to modern savage Australian 
drawings done on bark. (See Brough Smith, “The 
Aborigines of Vietoriu.”) The conventional method of 
representing the stone chip spear or * gidjee,’ the stone knife, 
Doomerang, and the attitudes of the corroboree dance, are 
identical. There is also a close similarity in other points. 
‘The Australian drawings which have been explained by 
aborigines to Englishmen are a valuable key to the Indian 

“paintings. 

A great antiquity is gonerally ascribed to this class of 
drawings, but they continue to be made to the present day, 
particularly in India, where the painting, done in rod 
pigment on the front of a house where a marriage hus 
occurred, and called Hohobur, posses impercoptibly into tho 
cave drawing, some of the conventional forms of animals, 
inks and Snanimat objecta being identical. Tt is thera 
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just possible that the drawings in these caves would afford 
as complete a pictorial record of the history of antiquity 
down to modern times as a volume of The Graphic does of 
the civilisation of the present day, and they will certainly 
Yield as much os, if not more information than, the sculptures 
of the Bharhut railing. 


Position of the Drawingy. 

The drawings are executed on vertical rocks, and in caves 
Known us rock shelters, The accompanying sketch will 
give an idea of a section of a typical 
rock shelter: the drawings are done 
on the surface A, which is generally 
from four to ten feot high, and presents 
very smooth and almost imperish- 
able surface of vitreous quartzite. But many of them are 
on vertical rocks. Overhunging boulders, aud the curious 
cop caiions, or gorges, formed by streams that out thoir 
way through the Vindhyan plateaux, are favourite localities, 
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‘The Chunderpurba and Karamnasa rivers sro cases in point, 
Tho drawings occur on both the northern and southern 
scarps of tho Kymores, and also on the plateau between, 
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which is from twenty to thirty miles wide; thus T have 
seon them near Mirzipur and Chunar, at Pabhosa, and ab 
Ohitrakot, where a typical rook shelter with anciont drawings 
hhas had a series of modern stone steps several hundred foot 
high built up to it. ‘The best of the rock shelters and 
Arawings, in my opinion, are to be found on the southern 
searp of the Kymores, which overhangs the valley of the 
Sone. The above sketch shows the position and probablo 
way in which those rock shelters of the Kymore scarp have 
boon formed. Tho stratum A being of great hardness 
endures, while the material of the cave © was crushed, or 
broke away at right angles to B, and was removed by 
denudation, ‘The surfuce D is generally vertical, being 
cleanly fractured transverse to the bedding, and is an 
ndmiruble materisl to draw on, ‘There was but little soil 
in this cave, ‘The Likhunia shelter overlooks Tuppeh 
Chourasi in the valley of the Sone, perhaps the finest bit 
of scenery in the Miraipur District. I have hardly devoted 
more than a couple of wecks in all to their examination, 
and only in my spare time, Many of them are in 
exceedingly dangerous positions, necessitating crawling 
down the face of a precipice on the hands and kuees; but 
most of those nearly inaccessible caves, if there is any 
earth on the floor, form veritable museums of prehistoric 
antiquities in the way of flint knives, cores, arrow-heads, 
celts, fragments of fossil and charred bone, pottery, ete. 
From this sourco alone I am confident I could make 0 fine 
collection, sots from which might be sont to every museum 
in the world, after mecting our own wants. Colonel 
Rivett-Carnac, assisted by me, has already presented sots 
of the Iurger stone implements to every museum in the 
orld }y-Tt munis not be supposed that every cave contains 
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interesting drawings, or records, or implements, and it must 
also bo understood that very often miles of the Kymores 
prove to possess no caves at all, of the caves prove to have 
only « fow trivial drawings of a very rude and conventional 
choracter in them. ‘Thus, near Murkandi und Majhgawan 
in the Banda Distriot, ultor a laborious search, I only found 

Iwo sets of drawings, and tho most interesting of those 

was perfectly inaccessible, as it was on the fyco of scarp 

100 fect high, and the floor had dropped off) As a mattor 

of fuct, rock shelters sufficiently durable to contain drawings 

only ocour in certain localities whore tho uppor strata of the 

Kymore sandstone have boen fusod to a very considerable 

Aogeeo of hardness. Tn tho strata known goologioully wx 

the Rewuh formation they hardly occur, and T oply know 

‘one gooil cayo in the south of Pargana Khairagurh of tho 

Alluhnbud District, near Atrazoo [sic], whore this formation 

‘ovours, 

‘Tho height of the hills is no criterion, but rather their 
“hardness, 

Petroglyphs occur everywhoro, I havo ebiefly soon thom 
about Bijaygarh in South Mirzipur: one partioulnely fino 
rooord in perfect preservation was een by me at Fk Powah 
Ghat near the gorge of the Ghaghur, noar Robertaganj in 
South Mirzipur, Kach letter was about two inches Jong, 
fand the strokes were a quarter of an inch thick. ‘There ware 
about six lines of about four feot in length, if T remember 
right, ‘The character was some early form of Hindi. ‘The 
shell-writing occurs everywhere, and much of it is of very, 
Inrge size, each letter being « foot long, and the record 
extending for fifteen or twenty foot! Words in Asoka 
characters are common in many of these eaves. ‘There ean 
bo no doubt that they have been inhubited first by savages, 
and then by Buddhist and Hindu hermits, from the earliest 
times to the present day, when holy men from Benaros 
occasionally take up their residence in them, many of the 
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eaves being no more than a single long march from Benares. 
T am certain that a considerable mass of rock-writing will 
be discovered in the course of u general search, but a search 
for writing alone would not be very remunerative, 


Nature of Drawings, 


The more anciont drawings aro often very elaborate and 
exhibit considerable skill, as will bo seen’ by a reference 
to the plate of the rhinoeeros hunt, which covered about 
f square yard of rock, ‘Tho drawing is executed with 
a degree of boldness and accuracy us regards zoological 
otail quite beyond the natives of India at the present day, 
‘Tho position of the wan tossed by the rhinoceros, sprawling 
in the air, is ridiculously like a pioture in Baldwin's 
“African Hunting.” Drawings as large depioting other 
scones occur, and a good doul of information may be got 
out of them, For example, a river scone shows tho character 
of the boat used, andthe species of huge fish harpooued is 
recognizable at a glance. ‘The reels holding the harpoon 
Jino aro vory similar to those sod in parts of Africa at the 
prosont day, 

Some of the drawings of animals aro of a high standard 
of merit, Ono drawing of stag, chital (spotted deer), with 
hia head turned round, is quite up to a moder drawing, 
and certainly better than I could draw the animal myself.t 











1 Thar nt son the racing of hi drug. ‘Tracing of Cre dung ra 
enclomd. (V. A.B.) ws * = es 


io. 1. Man spearing Gone stag (Ruervna Dvoworti. From Maaldurin, 
iat Nr, ta. i a a ai ne 
il ery he do of op byt mer At 
for speating. dagong. may poibly have been of stone, though 
eosin are in favout Ot ro te uppers "The Gir oclly 
fstinet but yt found i tall nasnlers 300 ales 

Fro, 2° Maa with a toreh escauntering a panther ne ight. Prom Labri 
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Individual abnormalities in the antlers of deer are often 
ropresonted, and I camo across an injured drawing of 
‘8 two-horned rhinoceros. Weapons, utensils, and totems 
fare very accurately figured. Pigments of various colours 
have been used. I have seen traces of white, black, and 
yellow, bat the chief pigment is ruddle, or red oxide of 
ron, which ocours in a very pure form in these hills, pencils 
and lumps of it being found in the soil of the caves. ‘The 
pigment was probably rubbed up with animal fat, and 
T have succeded in reproducing it perfectly, and left my 
aie at various spots with a date, fourteen years ago. Tt 
‘would bo interesting to know in what stato of preservation 
this writing is now, Wallace, in his “Travels on tho 
Amazon and Rio Nogro,” mentions finding the names of 
Spaniards who had visited picture drawings a century 
botore, in perfect preservation, they being done with the 
‘ume pigment, red oxide of iron, which was also the 
favourite war-paint of the North American Indian. Indeed, 
the Indian equestrian cave portraita Fesemblo the Ameri 
reproductions of Catlin very closely, though the latter ean- 
not possibly be more than threo centuries old, for horses 
wore introduced by tho Spaniards, ‘This pigment was luid 
on pretty thick, and perfectly preserved paintings boar much 
rowmblance to the red paintings on the outside of mummy 
ensot. I have shown in one of my papers how this oxide 
of iron communicates a stain to the rock—a stain thut is 
evidently capable of lasting thousands of yours; but, 
unfortunately, many causes are at work destroying the 
drawings, and not a monsoon can puss without some of them 
being destroyed, 

‘The chief causes of destruction are natural ones. ‘The 
roofs of a considerable numbor of the shelters project many 
feet in the form of a thick slab, and these vory frequently 
give way when saturated by rain, thus closing the shelter. 
Then, again, the water thut oozes through tho strata of the 
sandstone is charged with carbonate of lime, and leaves 
a thin white deposit of stalastite over the drawings, 
completely obliterating them. Sinoke made by fires of 
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ve 
seen a fow mischievously battered with stones, It may. 
‘be safely anid that every year soos their numbers diminish, 
#0 that their examination ought to bo taken up as speedily. 
as possible, 











‘Maha Anaga. By H, Bevenror. 


Trts lady was one of Akbar’s nurses, and is said to have 
watched over hin from the cradle to the throne. Sh must 
havo been a notable woman, for she acquired great influenoo 
over Akbar, and was for a timo the administrutrix of hin 
Kingdom, Tt was in great moasure through her intrigues 
that Akbar emancipated himself from the control of Bairiim 
Khin, Ther has long boen a mystory about her status 
‘nd about the paternity of her children, She had two sons, 
Bagh Khin Koka and Adham Khin Koka, but thoir father’s 
namo is nover mentioned. Abii'l-fvgl, Nigimu-d-din, 
Badal, and other writors, always speak of thom as the sons 
of Mitham Anoga, but give no hint as to theit fathor’s idontity, 
Henco Mr. Blochmann concluded that Adham Khin, the 
more celebrated of the two, was ‘doubtless a royal bastard.” 
Professor Dowson domurs to this view on account of the 
Sroat respoct with which Maham Anuga is always spoken of, 
but admits that there is a mystery about the paternity, If, 
however, an illuminated MS, in the possession of Colonal 
Hanna is to be trusted, the mystory is cleared up, for 
its nuthor states thut Maham Anaga was the wile of 
Nadim Khwaja Koka, the shorbot-provider (sharbut-bariddr) 
or butler of Humi ‘Tho statement occurs at p. 90 af 
the MS, in telling the story (also given in the AJurndma) 
of how Akbar, while still un infant, comforted his nurs 
‘jl Anaga. Miham Anaga and tho othor nurses wore, it 
seems, jealous of Akbat’s predilection for Jiji, and accused 
her to Humaylin of practising enchantments 40 as to make 
the young prince refuse all milk but her own, Jiji was 
Yery sad about this, and one evening when she was alono 
with the child, the latter, while yet in the cradle, opened 
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his Messiah-like mouth and bado her be of good cheer, for 
sho would always have the exclusive nursing of him, 
‘The statement about Maham Anaga’s being the wife of 
Nadim is quite clear, and Nadim is a perfectly possible 
husband for her, for he seems to have been a foster- 
brother of Humiyin, and he is frequently mentioned by 
Abi'l-fazl, Joubar and others, as a faithful follower of 
n’s fortunes. It is true that Abi'l-fazl, in his 
wocount of Akbar's nurses, speaks of Nadim Koka’s wife as 
Fakhru-n-nissi, but this may have been another name 
for Maham, and the author of Colonel Hanna’s MS, uses 
Doth names as if they belonged to the same petvon, 
Moreover, Gulbadan Begum, who is prosumably a better 
authority than either of them, calls Fakbra-n-nissi the 
‘mothor, and not the wife, of Nadim. The main question is— 
Ts the author of Colonel Hanna’s MS, » sufficiont authority 
for tho statement that Nadim was Maham Anaga’s husband ? 
Colonel Hanna hus kindly allowed me to examine the MS., 
and Ihave read as much of it as I could in two days. On 
‘the flyleaf the MS. is said to be the composition of two ladios 
—Shukru-n-nissa, a daughter of Akbar (afterwards married 
to Mired Shahrukh), and her si w Habiba Bani, 
daughter of ‘Aziz Koka and wife of Prince Murad. But 
I was unable to find in tho MS. any reference to a dual 
authorship, or to its being tho work of a lady. ‘The author 
speaks of himself asa grandson of ‘Asis Koka, and was 
consequently a great-grandson of Akbur's nurso Jiji Anaga 

He wrote apparently in the time of Jahiugir. Somo of 
his statements are not accurate, but he seems to have 
hind good sourves of information, for he quotes the Tarikth-i« 
Atha Khan, which scoms to havo been written by Nawab 
Sharif Khiin, a son(?) of the Atka Khan (Shamsu-d-din), 
fand which appears to be now lost. As a descendant, too, 

of Jigi Anaga, I think ho may be trosted about a’ fact 
connected with her, Unfortunntoly, tho profuce to the 
first part of the MS. is wanting. What is prefixed to 
tho beginning is « fragment of the introduction to the 
second part. Hence we have not the author's account 




































don 
of the work. T conjecture, however, that he was a teacher 





employed in the royal court and that he wrote his book — 


for tho instruction of some young prince. Perhaps this 
explains tho curiously rude und childish form of the pictures 
in the book. Colonel Hanna is inclined to think them the 
productions of the above-named two young ladies, but it 
‘seems to me more probable that they are sketches made by 
‘ Minsht for the instruction and amusement of « child! 









Ant. VIL—Some Early Babylonian Contract- Tablets or Legal 
Documents, IL. By Tumormunvs G, Pixcnes, MR.AS, 


Bu. 91-5-9, 704, 


Depicarton ov a Tewrie. 


Bet D.P. Lagala 





3, Nu-ur-i-li-tu 
mir Bél-na-da 





nn éa-guti-im 
ula iera-ga-am 
15. 1i(?)-mu(®)-un D.P. 
Samas 


uu Sa-me-ila 


a fora-ga-mu 
18. Mahar Bur-nu-nu mie 
Tbu-ba 
‘Mahar I-bi-ik-Istar mir 
T-bu-ba 
Mahar Sin-rabQ mir 
‘A-ba-Ellila-kime 





A tomple of Lugala 
and Sullat 

Nor-ili-su 

son of Bal-nada 

for his god 

has made, 

1 far the temple, to his god 
for his life 

Iho has dedicated (P).. 
Pi-sa-Samas is 

priest of the temple. 
Nor-ili-iu 

against the priesthood. 
will not bring action, 


‘The curse (P) of Samas 


and Suma-ila (shall be 
against him) 

who brings action, 

Before Bar-nunu, son of 
Thubu (2); 

Before Ibik-Tstar, son of 
Thubu 

Beforo Sin-rabt, con of 
‘Aba-Ellila-kime ; i 
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21. Mahar I-din-Sin mir Before Tdin-Sin, son of Tlu- 
Thu-ma-lik alike 
Mahar Sin-i-din-na- Before Sin-idinnassu, 
en 
mir Lu-D.P, Nin-sah son of Lu-Ninsah ; 
24, Mahar A-hu-um Bofore Abum-bibum, 








son of Ahu-dina; 





h Before Sin-idinnaséu, 
fo 

27, mir Pi-éu-D.P. Nin- aon of Pi-éa-Nin-Karak, 
Karak. 


Free Rendering. 


Nirili-fu has built for his god the tomple of Lugula 
and Sullat, Ono dar (is tho measure of) the tomplo of hin 
god—he has dedicated it for his life, Pt-sa-Samas is the 
priest of tho tomple. Nar-ili-su sball not mako w olkim 
against the privsthood (ie., domand tho restitution of the 
property he has given), ‘Tho curso of the Sun-god and 
Suma-ila (sball be upon him) who brings an ction, 


‘hia interesting document is drawn up in nooordance 
with the dosire for strict legality that sooms to have boon 
to firmly fixed in the Babylonian mind, aud from that very 
circumstance, forms a remarkable contrast with the illegal, 
and, in fact, Inwloss account given in Judges xvii of the 
odication of a priest and images (and, it may also be pre- 
wumod, o temple) for religious (heathen) worship, ‘The 
existence of prohibitions against cliiming buck pro 
that hod been sold or given are s0 common in Babylon 
Contracts, that one can hardly help believing that the people 
wore very prone to giving, and even to selling, things thit 
they afterwards, in © moment of repentance, proceeded to 
claim as their own again, 

Lines 1, 0 =F EES GY Ey eye oy oe 
Lugala and Sullat (instead of Lugala we pag 
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aro apparently names of Marduk or Merodach os “the 
King,” and Zir-panitum, his consort, as ‘the Bride,” 
though the latter rendering is doubtful. If, however, the 
translation here suggested be correct, the meaning (bride) 
probably arose from the custom of carrying off a maiden 
from her father’s house. ‘The root is probably aldu, ‘to 
carry off (as spoil).’ The absence of case-ending to tho 
name Sullat is noteworthy. 

Lino 5. ‘For his god.” Ax the form #li, oblique case 
of iu, could hurdly have been plural at this early dato, the 
temple would sew to bave been built for Merodach alone, 
and it may be surmised that the consort of the god was 
ingluded ‘by courtesy” (80 to say) only. 

Line 11. Sigum is apparently the word that appears in 
tho ayllabarics of later dato as fungi, ‘priest.’ ‘The abstract 
noun from this, Sagutim (oblique ease), later kangutin, oooure 
in line 13.1 

Lines 15, 16, 4741 (2) 86 (2) Ee A PET ETT 
El -v-. ‘The first two characters are doubtful, but they 
seam, from the traces, to bo i and mi, which would make 
tho word liniun, construct cuse of “imnu, ‘evil,’ here equivalent, 
‘apparently, to the word ‘curse,’ ‘That fimun Samat, ‘evil of 
the Sun-god,' is a proper name, is doubtful, and even im= 
probable. On the other hand, Suma-tia would seem to bo 
f royal name, coupled, as is usual, with that of the god, to 
bring dowa a curse on the contractor, in the caso that he 
should break his solemn word here given, SwmaHla (the 
toxt has Zuma-ila) muy possibly be the same as Sumu-la-th, 
the second ruler of the dynasty of Babylon (that to which 
Tlummurabi or Amraphel belongs). ‘The completing words 
in this line seem to be those that the senso requires. 

In the list of witnesses, all the names are Semitic exoopt 
Aba-Ellilu-kime (‘who is like the god Bel?*), father of 
Sin-rabi,* and Lu-Ninsah (‘man’ or ‘servant of the deity 
Ninsuk’), father of the first of the two witnesses named 























"he oot i appreay the Akadlan gaye, “head 





Sin-idinnadiu, Another possible reading of the name 
Abum-hibum is Ahum-tibum, ‘the good brother.’ 








Bu. 91-5-9, 407. 
‘Wropina Cowrnacr, 

DP. Ab-hu-a-ya-bi Abhuayabi 

rmirat In-na-btim (is) daughter of Tonabitum 
3, D. Tnnabitum, her mother, 

ena Ziucka-ni-in to Zukanin 

Anu aG-tu-tim Q mu- — towifehoodand husbandhood 

tu-tim 


6, i-di-in D.P. Zu-ku-ni-ia has given, Zokania, 
i-ai-ib-i-ma should he forsuke hor, 
ikten ma-na kaspi idakkal? one mana of silver ho shall 





pay. 
Abhu-ayabi, 
should sho deny hit, 
from the pinnacle 
hhe may throw hor. 
‘Aa long as Innabiitom 
bacal-ta-at lives, 
15. DP, Ab-l is an bi Abjbu-ayabi 

shall support her, and 
eank Ione tetih ater taealarant 








18, (6)-li Ab-hu-a-ya-bi anal Abbu-ayabi 
Revere. 3 
[u Za-buj-um ga a- (ond Zeya (against kim) 
wacat who the words of * 
‘Witenes he dein rh mas \ 


23 Waite ito, the AKL for + 
Wate ds for she shall we 


* (oy). 
aa ti raliog, notwithstndng the exe Ped with which 


@ [duppi an]J-ni-im una 
karat 





Mahar Li-bi-itTstar 

Mahar Bor-nu-nu See] 

Te E & DP. Simas 

6. Bae DP. Da-mu- 
gul-xa 

Malur D.P, Mar-tu- 
baeni 

Mahar T-da-du-um NI- 
GAB 


9. Mahar Ho-taclum mite 
Mu-da-du-um 
Mahar Hu-piclum mir 
Laclu-ha-a 





Mahar Bo-li-xu-nu 
12, Mahar La-ma-zi 
Muhur D.P, A-a-dicti 
Mahar Ro: 
15, Mabar Zuckacta-ni 
‘Mabar Na-ru-ub-tom 
Mahar Swad-ku-bi 
18, Mahar Kusmu-si-li 
Mahar Za-na-tam 








oe ae (shall be 
invoked). 

Before Libit-Tstar 5 

Before Bar-nunu, priest (P) 
of the devotees of the 


Sun; 

Before Damu-galzu; 

Before Martu-bani ; 

Before Idadum, the forry= 
mon (2) 

Before “Hatalum, son of 
‘Mudadum 5 


Before Hupilum, son of 
Taalubis 


Before Béli-sanu; 





Bofore Rubatum 5 
Before Zukatani ; 
‘Before Narubtum ; 


Boforo Sad-kubi ; 
Before Kumuzili 
Before Zazatum 





Left-hand Edge. 


20. (Mabar) . . . -Sin mir 
Bor-Sin 
(fahar) . .. -la-tum 





Mahar Ku-muczi-li mir Ti 
ha-tisi (®) 

Muhar DP, A-a- 
damniktum (?) 

‘Mahar A-ya-ar-tum 
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Translation, 


20. Before . . 
Bar-Sin 






in, son of Before Kumusili, son of 
Tshati(a) ; 
Before... . -lutum(#); Before An-damiktu (2 
Bofore . . -éutum(?); ‘Before Ayartuin, 
Before Ahatum ; 





Free Rendering of the Contract. 


Abbu-ayabi is daughter of Innubitum. Tonabitam, her 
mother, has given her in marriage to Zukania, Should 
Zukonia forsike her, he shall pay one pina of silver, 
Should Abbueayabi deny him, ho may throw her down 
from the tower, As long as Tanabitun lives, Ahbueayabi 
shall support ber, and Innabitum afterwards (shall hays 
nothing?) against Abha-ayabi, . ne toes 





(Tho spirit of the Sun-god and Zabium) shall be invoked 
‘aguinst hiro who changos the words of this tablet, 

With this interosting contract may bo compared the 
Tournal of tho Soviety for July, 1897, pp. 604-613, 
translations of similar texts are given, 

‘The exprewion “Iouabitum afterwards («hall have 
nothing) agoinst Abbu-ayabi’” scoms to imply that such 
& provision was needful, but the mutilation of the tox 
this place naturally makes the sonse very doubtful, In 
tho J.R.A.S. for 1897, p. 605, there is a similar phraso 
in the nature of a declaration, whorvin is stated that yo 
person had anything wguiust tho bride that was to be. 

‘The punishment for unfaithfulness seems to he the same 
as that decreed on p, 607 of the same volume, where death 
by boing thrown down from the tower (probably the highest 
portion of one of those towers in stages that were to be 
found in most of tho greut cities of Babylonia) is spoken 
of, If this be the case, 17 <Ey -1 (2) Ex; @) ¥ By, 
ié-tu AN-ZAG (F)-GAR-KI, would som to be 


equivalent: 
to SM ET EY A HS, situ disin-tin, of the prosent 


where 




















Lae SEP ec 

text Of, Delitzsch, Handidrterbueh, p. 221. An alternative 
‘method of execution was by throwing the offending wile 
into the river (JRA, for 1807, p. 610, and tho well- 
‘known tablet of Akkadian laws). 

Tho clause deoreeing that Abhu-aynbi is to support 
Innabitam would soem, from a comparison of parallel 
Pisuges, to be duo to the latter baving handed all her 
‘property to her stepdaughter on the occasion of her 
marriage, though this fact is not stated in the record of 
the deed. 

That Abhu-ayabi was not tho real, but the adopted 
Aaughter of Innabitam, is implied by a comparison of 
this toxt with those translated ou pp, (04 and 605 of the 
TR.AS. for July of last year, quoted above, 





Bu, 91-5-9, 419, 


ConceuNING AN ALiZoRD Runaway Stave, 





= 


a-na Ad-nun-na a-na isten bar ma-na kaspi 
idedinu = fu 
atta himiltu i-na li-tb-bi As-nanena ki 










im Q D.P. Marduk-la-ma-za oli 


.B. Busne-ne iz-zu-u-ma 
ki-seam ik-bucgum_ 
um-ma Su-nw = ma 
12, ol-li-ta ab-bucnt-ta-ka 
gu-ul-la-ba-it ta-al-la-ak i-na BARA-NITAH (pl.) 
D.P. Arad-D.P, Bu-ne-no éu-u 
15, Kkisa-am i-pu-ul 
sum Su-tt-ma 
iva BARA-NITAH (pl) u-ul a-al- 
la = ak 
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18. il-ka 3a bét a-bi-ia 
salle = ake 





.P, .P. Addi D-P, Addu-lu-zi-ram 
21. i Tb-ni-D.P. Sumas 
MU D.P. AMAR-UDUK U Am-mi 
IN-PAD-DE- _E-WES 
24, ana Arad-D.P, Bu-ne-ni 
tim Ia ta-gacmi 











erent 










97, h 
ik bét a-bi-du-nu 
asa 
80, Mabar A-wi 
mabar Tu- 










-in mir D.P. 


TTI SU-UMUN-A UU NIS-IA 
33, MU Am-mi-ti-ta-na LUGAL-E 


AD-GI-A GU-LA D.P. UTUKI D.P, AMAR-UDUK- 
BI - DA 








Translation. 


Arad-Bunene 
‘whose master Tambi-ilicka 
8, into Asnunna, for 1} mana of silvor 
sold hi 
for five yeurs in the midst of Agnunna 
6, in subjection he went, and (then) 
to Babylon be fled. 
musalim and Marduk-lamaza, overseers (f), 
9. Arad-Baneno recognized (2), and 
thus said to him 
8 follows, even the 
12, thy bright armlet 
ig marked—thou must go amon, 
Krad-Bunene, he 

















ig the sunctuary-people(), 





I will not go among the sanctuary-people (?)— 
18, the way of the house of my father 
Iwill go. « 
Libit-Addi, Addu-luzirum, 
21, and Tbui-Samns, his brothers, 
the spirit of Morodach und Ammi-titana the king 
invoked 
24, to Arad-Bunono, their brother, 
to slavery (he was) not to be claimed, 
rad-Bunene, as long us he lives, 
27, with his brothers 
tho way of tho house of his futher 
008, 


80, Before Awel-Addi, the Amorite ; 
before Tlu-biéa, son of Sin- 


Month Tammuy, day 25th 
83, year Ammi-titann, the king, 
hold great counsel with Samaa and Merodach, 











Free Rendering. 


Arni-Buneno, whose mastor, Tambi-tli-tu, sold him into 
Aénunna for 1} mana of silver, sorved faithfully for five years 
in Aénunna, and then escaped to Babylon, Sin-mukialim 
and Marduk-lunaza, overseers, recognized Arad-Bunene, and 
‘said to him thus: “Thy bright armlet has a mark (like that 
‘of a slayo)—thou must go among the temple-servants (P).” 
Arad-Banene answered thus: “I will not go among the 
temple-servants(). I am doing the business of the house 
of my futher.” Libit-Addi, Addu-lusirum, and Tbni-Samas, 
his brothers, swore by Meroduch and Ammi-titana the king 
to Arad-Bunene, their brother, that he should not be claimed 
to go into slavery—as long as he lives, he is to do, with his 
brothers, the business of the house of his father. 

(Here follow the names of the two witnesses, and the date.) 
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Line 2. As the characters 27.4 are written rather close 
together, the question naturally arises whether they may 
not have here unother value than that usually attributed 
tp thom. This being the case, the reading of the namo 
‘Tambi-Hi-éu must be rogarded as being possibly provisional, 

Tine 6. EY 4 CS 414 Me ET, beluctam 
ilivik-ma. This phraso receives, apparently, illustration 
from lines 18, 19 and 28, 29, whero we havo ilka ka ble 
abivia allak and ilik bét abiciu illak: “Tam going the way of 
the house of my father” and ‘he is going the way of the 
house of his father.” Zika alaku would therofore scom to 
mean ‘to go about the business’ of someone, and déhulam 
aliku ought, therefore, to mean ‘to go under domination,’ 
ie. ‘to serve a master.” 

Line 8. ‘The transcription of tho characters EY Yf Ay 
FAK (tli ugare) is vory doubtful—in fact, it must be rogurdod 
49 being morcly provisional. ‘The translation is, of course, 
equally #0. 

Lino 9.° ey =] 1 EY, na. Tho meaning of 
this word seems to be clearly indicated by the contoxt, As 
to tho root, that is, in all probability, nazi, connected, 
perhaps, with nazdsu, in ite moaning of ‘to witness” 
Indood, nazi will probably be found to account for somo 
of the irregularitios of the verb nazdzu, ux tabulated in 
Delitesoh's Handedrterbuch, 

Line 12. FT 01) Sal EY dt Sey SEY, ete 
a ab-In-wt-ta-ka, Another difficult phrase. According to 
Delitzsoh, alduttu moans ‘a kind of fetter, but from this 
passage it would soom to have beon an armlet or wristlet, 
IE this bo the ease, efta must be the adjective qualifying it, 
hough adjetives preceding the noun are comparatively rare 

Lino 13. $68 <6 BY EY SE, gu-n-luclanat, ‘This 
‘must bo the Gril person fom. sing. of the permonsive puful 
gullubn, from tho root galabu. Gulu is generally rontored 
“to cut! ‘to ent off’ especially of tho hair. If, however, 
abbuttu have the moming of ‘fetter’ or ‘arma,’ gultubs 
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‘must also signify ‘to cut in,! ‘to engrave,’ and ‘to provide 
‘with a distinctive mark." 

Line 16. RY, wn, seems to be written here, by mistake, 
for S30] =], wn-ma, as in line 11. . 

Line 21. Note the plural d4du, “brothers,” here, and ahi 
(oblique case after ili) in line 27, Tho singular oocars 
in line 24, and has only one 4 (ahi-sunu, * their brother"), 

Lines 22, 23, MU AMARUDUK U AMMI-TITANA 
LUGALE INPADDEWES. This is the usual oath-formula 
found in those toxts, and indicates, from its position, that 
it is equivalent to the English idiom “they swore by 
‘Merodach and Ammi-titana the king to Arad-Bunene, their 
brother, that he should not be claimed as a slave.” 

‘The word HHL ET EY, rinfuetu, is not from the noun 
réiu, moaning ‘head,’ bat from régu ‘sorvant,’ which in 
Delitesch’s Hanihedrterbueh is placed among the roots having 
Ys middle radical, 


Bu. 91-8-9, 611. 
Ota axp Jupomenr. 


‘ba-tum marat — Ribatum, daughter of Sali 
la-a 

4a Sa-la-n Abd-sa! who Sali, hor father, 

and Mulluktim, her mother, 





gavo (property) to her 
Sunu-ma-tlu 

and Mir-irgitim, 

sons of Brib-Sin, 

made claim against her, and 














took judges, and 
samnet (2) gan ekli(®) —8(F) gan, the ficld her ine 
hi-bi-iltinta horitanco (?) 
ut-to-er-mu-di they claimed from her. 
ecbelicg inanes 


rans, 1899. 8 





12. DP. Su-nu-ma - ia 
Q —— Mir-ir-si-tim 
maré Ea i sons of Brib-Sin 

shall not make claim (and), 

usul i-ra-ga-mu, shall not bring action, 

MUDP.UTUKIDP. Tho spirit of Samus, Aa, 


























A-A DP, AMAR- Merodach, 
and Samsu-iluna, they have 
invoked. 
Mahar... -ilu Bofors... «ilu. 
mabar Ap-pa-an~ before Appan-ili, the judge 
dayanu 
21, mabar D.P. Sin-na-tum before Sinvatum, the judge; 
dayanu 
mahar D.P. Sis bofore Sin-imlik, the judge. 





dayanu 


TU SE-KIN-TAR — Month Adar, day 10th, 
UIU U-KAMA 
1. MU AMA-AR-GI KI- year of Amargi (aud) Kengi. 
EN.GI KI 


Free Rendering. 

(The tablet) of Ribatum, daughter of Sald, to whom Sul, 
her futher, and Mullukta, her mother, have given (property), 

Sunu-ma-ilu and Mirirsitim, sons of Brib-Sin, made 
claim against hor, and took judges, and claimed from her 
8 (P) yon, tho fiold her inheritance (P) 

(Result :) Sunu-ma-ilu and Mar-irgitim, sons of Brib-Sin, 
shall not make claim, and shall not bring notion, 

‘They have invoked the spirit of Samai, Aa, Merodach, 
and Samsu-ifuna, 

‘The translation of ‘inheritance? for hibit’ in Vine 10 seems 
to be required by the context. The word, however, us well 
as the meaning, is doubtful. 


Utterru in Vino 11 apparently comes from téru, the root 
of itaru in line 15. 














a ee es 
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‘The date, “Year of Amargi and Kengi,” is equivalent to 
the second year of Samsu-iluns. Whether this entry refers 
to some conquest, or to a battle, is uncertain until further 
historical details have been acquired. Kengi is given as 
equivalent to the land of Sumer, identified with that portion 
of Babylonia known in the most ancient times as Shinar, 





Bu. 91-5-9, 418, 
As Avreat coxcenxixe Puorerty Derarxeo. 


Sumnet dar berutu(?) 8 dar, a plantation 
ane dalset bar ma-na which for 3} mana of silver 














kaspi 
3 ia = do = om was bought. 
D.Pp. Marduk-mu-ba-  Marduk-mubalit 
iit 
++ chuullu-ti hired (2) it 
6, bamict Sar borutu(?) 6 sar, « plantation (was) the 
mi-ié-lum part 
it-ba-al-ma i-te-pu-us he took and acquired 
m-ha-ar-4u Satta ite amaller piece (?) for 50 
humida years (?) 
9. iene Ieib-bi aati in the midst I have in 
habited. 
um-ma uma gue ‘Thus T then (said): “Be 
um-mo-or-ma contented, and 
Kasp-om —id-nam ——_pay the money," (but) 
12, kaspam ul id- he did not pay the money, 


di-nam 
Dita bo-ab-lo-on-ni and the house was lost to me. 





Bérot (P) gan ekli 10 gan, a field, the possession 
it BARA-NITAH ‘of the shrine-man (?) 

15. [a?] olik i di-ia going by my side 7 
fa ki-nu-un Su-bi-lu-u who delivers the censers : 
fla DS. id-di-nom-ma gave the place, and 

18, id-tu datti delesaa ‘since the 30th year 






ak - ka - al Tam cating (of its produce). 
imaan-na adi a-na-ku Now as loug as 1 
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21. ina har-ra-an be-liia in the pathway of my lord, 
of thee, 

Sippar D.S. wa-as- in Sippar dwell, 

ba-ka 

inil Oli half of my field 

24. Hi-bu-ut li DS, il the elders of the place havo 














ku-ma taken, 
apa St for the second time it has 
tent sos bbeon (sequestrated 2). 





Be-li at-ta bat borati (?) My lord, thou the house of 
the plantation 
 kub-bu-uni-ma lil claim (#) and take, (and) 
rackab-ia a-na be-li-ia let mo ond my messenger 
Tusub-lam to my lord, 
and the field that has boon 
sequestrated from me, 
20, si-bu-ut Ali D.S, li-o- let tho elders of the place 


2 












Ju-nim give up, 

Okl-am —Ticto-or-ru- the field lot thom roturn, 
nim-ma and 

Ia a- ma T shall not die, 


Bo-li at-ta i- 





My lord, bo thon angry— 





D.P. Marduk ra-im-ka — Merodach, ho who loves theo, 
ana fucte-su-ri-im to cause to be directed 
30. i-na ki-it-tim ib-ni-ka in justico oreated thee, 
Free Rendering. 


(Twblet) roforring to 8 dar, (the measure) of a plantation 
that was bought for 3} moa of silver. Marduk-mubalit 
hired it, and a plantation of 5 sar was the amount he took 
and acquired. I have inhabited the smaller portion for 
fiy years. I said to him thus: “Please pay the nt?” 
He did not pay the rent, and the house is a loss to me. 
A field of 10 gam, tho property of the temple-servant who 
goes by my sie, who onuses the conser to be brought-— 
(this) plaoo ho sold (me), and since the 30th year T have lived 
on it, Now that I dwell in Sippar, in the service of thee, 
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my lord, the elders of the place have taken the half of. my 
field, and for the second time it has been alienated (?) (from 
me). My lord, do thou claim and take possession of the 
house (and) plantation, (and) let me send my messenger to 
my lord, and let the elders of the place give up the field that 
das been sequestrated from me—let them return the field, 
and I shall not die. My lord, be thou severe. Merodach, 
‘who loves thee, formed thee to rule in righteousness, 


‘This text being a difficult one, the above translation is 
given with all reserve, for many improvements in the 
rendering will undoubtedly be made when more is knowa 
concerning the language and manners and customs of the 
timo to which it belongs, The fifty years mentioned in 
Tine 8 and the thirtieth year referred to in line 18 are, 
naturally, difficult to reconcile, though on explanation of 
thia diflicalty will probably be found before long. Certain 
words and expressions at presont doubtful also obscure the 
meaning, as well as one or two slight breaks, 

‘The transcription of EY I. by berdtu (lines 1, 6, 26) 
yests on the probability that the group is equivslent to 
BT EL, which was pronounced the samo (ti-gala) in 
Akkadian, and was therefore a variant of it, 

Iteyué ia line 7 seexms to come from the root épéfu, which 
has tho meaning of ‘to acquire.’ If this be the euse, 
‘a new form (the secondary one of the kal) has to bo 
registered in the dictionaries, The form hitherto met with 
is the pu'ul, found in the Assyrian contract tablets. 

Zuhur in line 8 is apparently the construct case of =uharit, 
word that seems to come from the root suhdrv, ‘to be 
small,’ by the change of + into 2, 

In line 10 the verb ‘sid’ is, as often happens in these 
texts, omitted. Gummer is apparently the imperative of the 
pu'ul of the verb yumdrw, ‘to complete," and. bas evidently 
hhore the meaning of ‘be content,’ equivalent to our word 
“please.” 

BARA-NITAL (line 14) would appear from this passage 
to designate a ‘temple-servant.’ The toxt Bu. 91-5-9, 419 
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{seo p. 109 ff), sooms to indicate thut the temple-servants 
‘were escaped slaves whose masters could not be found. 

Kinun in ling 16 is apparently the terminationless form 
of kinunu, meaning, according to Delitzsch, ‘ chufing-dish* 
and ‘conser.’ I havo regarded the form hero used as being 
collective, but the singular may, nevertheless, be intended, 

Kubbu (line 27) is apparently the imperative pu'ul of abl, 
“to speak,’ and probably means ‘ to claim ? or ‘demand.’ 

Isizea in line 33 seems to be from éeésu, ‘to be angry.” 
Tsiaza is probably for isisa, this again being for ize, tho 
root-vowel being kept on account of the obscuration of the 
form that would otherwise havo ocourred by the bringing 
together of the two 2's, 

Notwithstanding tho many doubtful points in this toxt, 
the general senso of the wholo may be regarded us being 
fairly certain, Ono peouliar thing about it is, that although 
it is addressed to some one who was tho superior of the 
person making tho complaint, there is not the usual dutiful 
introductory phrases that generally begin documents of this 
Kind. ‘This being tho case, it is impossible to find out who 
the porsonago wax who was appoaled to, 











Bo, 1-6-9, 2,474, 


Cham ann Jupomenn. 

















A-n iéton Amtaud-kal- Concerning ono slave, her 
sicim hondmnuid (2), 
jo A-yo-ti-ia um-ma-éa which Ayatin, her mother, 
3, a-na Hu-la-al-tim to Hulaltum, her daughter, 
mfrti-a 
iexi-bu-di-ema Hu-la-al left her, and Hulaltum 
tum 
DP, A-ya-ti-in um- — Ayatia, her mothor 
ma-éa 


nourished her, and 
Sin-nasir was husband of 
Ayatia, What was in Buza 





i-zi-bu-i-ms om la raam 


a-na mi-im-tmn fa A-ya- 
ti-in $0.(?) 
12. i6-tu A-ya-ti-in 
ana si-ma-ti-da 
ii = kw 





DS. 
kar Sippar D.S, di- 
nam 
uséa-bi-mu-ia-nu- 
time, 
21. ar-nam i-mi-du-da 


vel f-tacarema wel ira 
014 
nit D.P. Samas DP. 
Marduk u Ha-am- 
rmucra-bi 
24, Disin Liar-liim 
DP. Amat-D-P. Samat 
DP. damkara 
DP. Iiti-Bol-Ki-in-ni 
27. DP. Bur-Sin 
D.P. T-éa-ba-ni 
Arab Adari 
0, MU IT-TE SLDA 
ELLIL-LA 


— Cites 
“Ayatia (in) the 20th year 


left her and (there) was (?) 





concerning her maid (?) 
brought action, and Iéarlim 


scribe of Sippar, 


and recorder (f) of Sippar, 
judgment 


He placed the wrong upon 


ims 
hho shall not make claim and 
shall not bring action. 
The apirit of Sama’, Mero- 
dacb, and Hammurabi 
(they have invoked), 
Tudgment of Isarlitn, 
Amat-Sumaé, the agent, 





Itti-Bal-kini, 
Bir-Siv, 

Ii-su-bani. 

Month Ader, —_ 

‘Yearof the canal Sida-Ellila, 
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Free Rendering. 

Concerning one slave, her maid, whom Avatia, her 
‘mother, left to Holaltum, her daughter, and Hulaltum (on 
that aceount) nourished Ayatia, her mother. And Sin-musit 
(was) husband of Ayatis. What (was) in the city Buzw 
Ayatia left to her in the 20th year, and there was no 
tablet (?) (documentary evidence) concerning anything (that 
‘Belouged) to Ayatin, After Ayatin died, Sin-nasir brought 
fan action against Hulaltum on aecount of the maidservant, 
and Iarlim, seribe of the city of Sippar and recorder (2) 
of Sippar, caused them to receive judgment. He declared 
him (Sin-nasir) to be in the wrong. He is not again to 
bring action in the matter. Judgment of Isarlim, (Tha 
four names which follow are apparently those of w kind 
of fury.) 

‘he transcription of EY Fy} (lines 1 and 16) by ad-hul 
in very uncertain, the second character of the group having 
0 many values. There is every probubility that the word 
in Adadian. 

Tn lino 9 the text seems to be corrupt, and the rendering 
“there was no tablet” is, therefore, provisional. Perhaps 
we ought to read, instead of =I} -E] EEt 214 (2), wm 
(or dupa) ta ra-am, PTY ST EY ELI Daf S14, wm-ma 
fa ra-ga-am, * (saying) thus: (There is to bo) no going 
to law.” 

From, this inscription it seems clear that, ut the poriod 
to which it refers, Babylonian women had absolute control 
over their own property. In this case, Ayatia must have 
adopted Hulaltum us her daughter, and left to her her 
Property. Sin-nasir, however, is here represented as pro- 
ceoding against his foster-daughter to recover tho slave 
referred to, 

‘The mutilation of the chronological list does not allow us 
to fix the exuot date in the reign of Hammurabi when the 
tablet was written. 
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1. Wikayat Indra Putra, MS. Fol. 110. 22 Yines on 
page. Dated a.p. 1887. Size, 1i by 8. 

2. Twhfat at Noss. A historical work, containing the 
history of cortain Mulay States down to modern 
times, including an account of the Royal Family of 
Selangor. By Raja ‘Ali of Riau, MS, Fol. 228. 
22 lines on a page. Dated a.nt. 1307. Sixo, 124 by 7. 

3, Hikayat Shanw't Barin, MS. Fol. 83. 29 lings on 
page. Size, 13 by 9. 

4. Hikayat Raja Budinan, MS, Fol, 42, 26 Yines on 
u page, Size, 18} by 8f. 

5. Undang-undang, Laws of Sultan Mabmid Shab of 
Malacon, MS. Fol.21, 22 lines on w page. Ending 
abruptly at 68th chapter. Size, 13 by 8. 

6. Kitab Uutang Mataka, Book of Laws of Malncea, MS. 
Fol, 28, 22 lines on a page, Size, 18 by 8. 

7. Three Malay Tales by Mir Hassan, viz.: §ri Rama, 
fol. 27; Raja Donan, fol. 29; Raja Ambong, fol. 20. 
‘MS. 24 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1303. Sizo, 
13} by 8). 

8 Ayal Raja-raja Matayu, o Kitab Katurunan Raje-rdja 
Malaya, A Genealogical Chronology of Malay Kings. 
Followed by sketches of tho history of Muar and 
Nauiug; a list of Malacea Governors and Resident 
Councillors (cire. 1717-1855); a list of the Khalifs 
(561-1242); a history of Riau and other Malay 
States (4. 1087-1156), containing a good deul 
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about the relations of the Malays with the Dutch 
Government of Malacca. MS. Dated an, 1242, 
Fol. 27. 21 lines on a page. Size, 13} by 8h. 

9. Chronological Eztracts. Apparently the samo as tho lists 
in No, 8 but without the following history. MS, 
Fol. 11. 24 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

10, A Treatise on the Hukum Qanan. MS. Fol. 30, 34 
ines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

LL, Undeng-undang Menangkabau. Laws, Followed by 
8 poetic address to the reader by the eopyist, MS, 
Fol. 25. 26 lines ona page. Size, 13 by 8. 

la, Book of Lanes. Wants beginning. MS, Fol. 19, 22 
lines on a page. Sizo, 13 by 8. 

12, Kitah Tu'bir Mimpi. Treatise on the interpretation of 
Dreams and other matters connected with Luck and 
Magic. MS. Fol. 15. 27 to 30 lines on a page. 
Sizo, 13 by & 

13, Tj al Salatin, or Makita Segola Raja-rgja. MS. 
Fol. 102, 20 lines on a page. Dated a.p, 1880, 
Size, 13} by 9}. 

14. Hikayat Kanja Mara. Litho. Singapore, a.1. 1903, 

15, A Treatise on Magic, Divination, ete. Ist part (continued 
in No, ). MS. Fol.30. 22 lines on a page. Sixo, 
13 by 8. 

16, Sililat al Srlatin. A Genealogical History of the Kings 
of Kedah, MS. Fol.100. 21 lines on page, Size, 
12% by 9. 

17, (a) A Religious Treatise, Fol. 11. (8) A Book of Lines, 
Fol. 17. MS. 26 lines on a page. Sizo, 14 by 8. 

18, Hikayet Raja Bayon Budtovin. & series of 22 Talos, 
MS. Fol. 80. 25 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 9, 

19. A Treative on Loves. Imperfect. Maritime Law, Law 
of Family Property, eto. MS. Fol.43. 32 lines on 
a page. Size, 12] by 8, 

20, (a) A Book of Lane. 64 chapters. Followed by a chapter 
containing a story of Rija Nustawan the Just 
(Charitra Raja Nusrawan “Aadil). MS. Fol. 20, 
22 lines ona page. Size, 124 by 8. 
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21. Marong Mohawangaa. A Wistory of Keduh. MS. Fol.75. 
19 lines on a page. Sizo, 12] by 8, 

22. Sarat al Aubia. Stories of the Prophets. Vol. I. 
Beginning with the Creation of the World, of Satan, 
Adam, ete., to Joseph’s being sent into Egypt. MS. 
Fol, 150, 23 lines on « page, Size, 124 by 8}. 

23, Sarat al dubia. Vol. IL. Continustion of story of 
Toseph, Moses, David, Solomon, Zacharinh, to Jesus 
(Nabi Isa). Followed by 12 pages of short stories, 
ending with that of Jouah (Nabi Yunus). Fol, 142. 
Dated a.m, 1204. 

2, (1) A Treatise on Fouls. Lucky and Unlucky (for Cock- 
fighting?). 18 chapters. 

(2) On Casting of Bullets, Shooting, ete.  (Magic.) 
7 chapters. 

(8) A Genealogical History of the Kings of Perak. 
2 chapters. Fol, 21. 

MS. Fol. 49, 23 lines on a page. Siro, 124 by 8. 

25..A History of Perak, down to about a.v, 1770. Cone 
taining particulars regarding the relations with tho 
Datch Govornmont of Batavia, etc. MS. Fol. Ol. 
25 lines on u page. Size, 125 by 8}. 

26. Sefarah Malaya, MS. Fol. 118. 21 lines on a page. 
Dated a. 1268. Size, 12} by 8. 

27, Hikayat Bistaman(?). Litho. Fol. Singapore. 

28. Hikayat dan Rivedyat. Stories and Traditions, A 
Romance. MS, Fol. 186. 23 lines on a page. 
Duted a.p, 1882, Size, 11] and 8}. 

29. Comparatice Vocabularies of Malay and carious Dialects. 
Some of the words are those of non-Malayan Jungle 
‘Tribes, Sakai, Semang, Jakun, Mentra, etc., all 
written in the Arabic character. MS. Fol. 154. 
28 lines on a page. Size, 12 by 8. 

80. A Mythieat History (2). Beginning with Adam and 
relating the myth about Iskandar, ete, Ending 
with a list of Rajas, MS. Fol. 13. 20 lines on 
page, Size, 11 by 72. 
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BI. Mikayat “Abdullah bin ‘Abduthader. First Vithographed 
edition of the well-known autobiography of the 
Munshi ‘Abdullah. Litho. to. 

82. Sri Rama. Edited by Roorda van Eysinga, Printed, 
Ato. Amsterdam, 1843, 

83. Shiar Kén Tambahan, A Poom, with notes. Edited by 
J.S.do Hollander, Printed. dto, Leiden, 1856, 

B4. Chrestomathie Malaye, Lettres ot Bidees Diplomatiques. 
Printed. By E. Dulourier, Fuso. I. Syo, Paris, 
1845. 

35, Raja Ambing. A Malay Faity Tale. Printed. (Wanting 
Inst page.) Pamphlet, 8vo, 

86, Hikayat “Abdullah bin ‘Abdulkader, Duplicate of No. 81. 
Imperfeot. 

97, Tay al Salatin, Litho, Sto, Sarawak, a.m, 1987, 

88, Hikayat Jahidin. Printed. yo, Singapore, 1888, 

89, Collection des principales Ohroniques Malayes, Ohvonique 
do Pasey, etc, E, Dulaurier, Fuso. 1. Printed, 8¥0. 
Paris, 1849. 

40. Biblia Malaice. Yad. J. Willmet. 8vo, Harlomi, 1824, 

AL, Quinte al Mobmidiyoh, A Malay Dictionary. (Malay 
only.) By Said Mabmiid bin ‘Abdulkitder, Printed. 
8vo, Singapore, 189) 

42, Chrestomathic Mulaye, Printed. 8y0. Paris, 1840, 
Chroniques Malayer, Faso. T and UL. 8v0.. Pati, 
1849. By E, Dulaurier, (Bound in two vols) 

48. (1) Si'air (2), MS. A Poom, Fol. 68. 17 lines, in 
double column, on a page. 

(2) An Account of the Isa and Mivraj. Fol, 82. 19 
lines on a page. Size, 8} by 6. 

44, (1) Undang-undang Menangkabau, A Book of Laws 
in 182 chapters. MS. Fol. 69. 13 to 16 lines on 
& page. 

(2) A Genealogicnt Account and Liste of the Kings of 
Perak, Fol. 12, 
(8) Another paper on the eame subject, Fol. 12, 


(A) Short Chronological Account of the Sultana of Stanbout 
or Ram. Size, 84 by 5}. 
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45, Rules of Land Assessment under the Malacca Lanis 
Ordinances. Printed, 8vo, Singapore, 1888, 

48. Hikayit Barong Bayon Budiman, MS. Fol.130, 13 to 
16 lines on a page, Dated a.v. 1879, Size, 84 by 6}. 

47, A Book of Laws. Containing Law of Property, 
Maritime Code of Malacca, Laws of Menangkiban, 
Constitutional Law, Hukum Qanin, Criminal Law, 
etc, MS, Fol 77. 17 lines on a page. Size, 
9 by Bh. 

48. Panton Alf Ba Ta. An Alphabetic Acrostic Poem, 
MS. Fol. 4. 14 lines, in double column, on a page, 
Sizo, 9 by 74. 

49, A Book of Arahio Prayers or Texts, Bact with Malay. 
intorlincar notes or translations, MS, Fol. 17. 
17 Iinos, in double column, on.a page, Sizo, by 6}. 

50. Treativo on the Law of Marriage, By Duiid bin ‘Abdullah 
of Patani(?). MS, Fol. 77, 21 lines on » page, 
Size, 9 by 6}. 

51. Raja Donan, Printed. 8vo. Singapore, 1887. 

82, Hikayat Aif Lailah wa Laitah, or Hikayat Sariba Sata 
Malan, Malay version of the Arabian Nights, Firwt 
portion. Litho, Singapore, 

58, Sarat Fa'al. A Book of Divination, Copied trom 
4 Borneo MS. MS. Fol. 21, 11 lines on a page, 
Sino, 8} by 64. 

54. Kitab al Huruf Aksar bilangan, A short treative wp- 
parently on the mystic meaning and value of tho 
otters of the Alphabet. MS, Fol. 12, 16 lines on 
8 puge. Size, 8¢ by 6h. 

55. Taj al Slatin, MS, Fol. 84. 15 lines on a page, 
Size, 8} by 62. 

56. Hikayat Twbha Di'ul Yasdn, A History of a pre- 
Muhammadan Princo of Yemen, MS. Fol. 169. 
16 linos on a page. Size, 8} by 6). 

BT..A Series of Explanations of carious Arabie Words, 

+ Arabio words in red, followed by lengthy Mulay 
explanations in black. MS, Fol. 9 17 lines on 
& page. Size, 8} by 6}. 
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5B. A Collection of Poems. Maialy love song: 
Pantaus, MS, Fol. 97. 16 and 17 lines, 
column, on a page. Size, 8 by 6. 
39. Hikayat Sirangka ?) Baya. A Romance. MS, Fol. 57. 
~ _ 1lines ona page. Size, 8 by 6}. 
00, Hikayat Raja-raja berputra, ox ‘Adat Segala Réja-raja 
Malaya yang purda kala, A treatiso on the Malay 
Court Customs and Ceremonies observed during 
Prognanoy. With Notes and Glossary, MS, Fol. 60. 
15 lines oun page. Size, 8 by 6}, 
Kitab at Fura'ith, Troatise on the Mahammadan Law: 
of Inheritance, MS. Fol. 22, 17 and 18 lines on 
page. Datod a.n, 1270, Size, 84 by 64. 
1 An Account of the Inrd and Mi'rdj. Litho. 8¥0, 
AH. 1298, 
03, A Poem. MS, Fol. 88, 18 Tins, in double column, 
ona page, Size, 8} by 6}. 
G4, Shatir Songking (2). A Poom about a certain Ratu Udina. 
of Koumbi Karta (?). Litho. 4to. Singapore, 
Am, 1803, 
65. Sha'ir Acheh. A Poem about Achin. Litho, 4to. 
At, 1808, 
66. Sha'ir Bangt Ayer Mawar, A Poom. Litho, 4to, 
Singapore, a.n, 1296. 
67. Hikayat Aba Simba. AStory. Litho, 4t0, Singapore, 
att, 1304, 
68. Sha‘ir Iblis Sheitani, A Poem. Litho. 4to. Singapore, 
Att, 1302, 4 
69, Sha'ir Unggas bereiat javad. A Poom. Litho. to. ‘ 
Singapore, a.1. 1298. 
70. Hiktyat Panchatandran, or Hikayat Galtia Damina, * 
A Malay version of Kulilah wa Daminah. Litho, 8yo0, 
Singapore, a.n. 1868, 
71. Kitah Pemimpn Johor (or Jauhari). A Manual of 
Malay Grammar end Style. Litho, 8vo. Singapore, i 
Aw. 1878. 
eu ae Taran Auci(®), oF Shatir Pengantin 
ralcin, ‘oem. Litho, 4to. Sis 
escs. Singupore, 














73. Shatir Banga Ayer Mawar, Litho, 4to, Singapore, 
‘att, 1303, 

74. Sha'ir Than Tertbo' dan Paya-paya. A Poem. Litho. 
4to, Singapore, at. 1804. 

75. Tandiah at Akan, A Treatise on the Ceremonial Law 
of the Muhammadan Religion. Litho, 4to. 

76. Hikayat Raja Shah Mardan, A Romanoo of Indian 
origin. MS, Fol, 88, 16 lines on a page. Size, 
8 by 6). 

77. Hikiyat Hang Taah, A Historical Romance, MS, 
Vol. I. Fol. 199. 

78, Hikayat Hang Tah, Vol.1. Fol, 173. Dated a.n, 1892 
and At, 1310, 17 lines on a page. Sizo, 73 by 6}. 

79, Hikayat Muhammad Hanifa, A Historical Work. 
Litho. Ato, a.m. 1292, 

80. A Treative containing the Explanation in Malay of a number 
of Arabic Technical Terma (Religious, Grammatical, 
Legal, etc.) MS. Fol. 82, 18 lines on a page. 
Dated aust. 1263. Sizo, 8 by 6}. 

81. Hikdyat Maharaja ‘Ali, A Historical Romanos. MS, 
Fol. 27. 15 lines on a page. Size, 8 by 6}, 

82. Sha'ir Salinang (or Sitindung) Datina. Also known os 
Sha'ir Sri Banian, A Poom, MS, Fol.72. 15 lines, 
in double column, on a page, Size, 8 by 6}. 

83, Sadilal. Tho Rites und Ceromonies of Muhammadanism, 
Litho, Ato. Singapore, a.ss, 1289. (First fasciculus 





wanting.) 

8A, Shar ‘Abdul Mulak. A Poom, Litho. Sto, Singapore, 
‘Ast. 1288, 

85. Injil Lakas. ‘Tho Gospel of St. Luke. Printed. 8vo. 
‘London, 1886, 


86. Shatir‘Abdul Multk. Litho. Ato, Singapore, a.m. 1284, 

87, Bab al Nikah. A Treatiso on Marriage Law. MS, 
Fol, 127. 17 lines on a page, Dated an. 1245, 
Biro, 73 by 6. 

88. Sha'ir Panggo’. A Poem, Litho, Svo. Singapore, 
Aan, 1208. 
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). Perativan Menyarat Sarat Kiriman kapata Raja-vaja, 
tle, dan Ataran Membaat Kira-Kira dan Harwalan. 
A sort of “Polito Letter-Writ Litho. 4to. 
Singapore, a.m. 1288, 

90. Hikayat Raja Barak. Litho. ‘to. Singapore, a. 1988, 

1. Sha'ir Kén Tambuhan, or Tabahan, A Poem. Litho. 
4to. Singapore, a.m. 1288, 

ikayat Darmah Tasiah, (2) Hikayat Aba Naieas. 
Litho, 4to. 

93, A Treatise on Religious Observances, Fasting, Prayers, ete. 
MS. Fol. 77. 17 lines on w page. Size, 7} by 6} 

4. Shatir Tauhar Mantkam, or Juragan Bratman, A Romantic 
Poem, Litho. 4to, Singaporo, sat, 1284, 

5. A Cotlcotion of Pivces, viz: (1) Hikayat Si Miskin, Tithow 
(2) Hikayat Darmah Tasiah. Litho. (8) Hikayat 
Abn Nawas, Litho, (4) Hikayat Raja Suliman 
Litho. (6) Charita Laila Majnin. MS, Fol, 26, Dated 
Am, 1274. (6) A Shatir MS, Fol. 5. (7), Shair 
Sinyor, or Shatir Silambari, Litho, (8) Sha‘ir Thlis. 
Litho. 

96. A Treatise on the Customary Lao of Menangkaban and 
other Legal Matters, Written in « disleot containing 
Menungkibau words, MS, Fol. 58. 14 to 17 
lines on a page. Sizo, 73 by 54. 

97. An Account of the Tord and Mitra. MS. Fol. 34, 
15 lines on a page. Size, 7) by 6}. 

93. Niemann's Bloemiesing. Pages 1 to 186 of Vol. II, 
being part of Hikiyat ‘Abdullah bin ‘Abdulkider 
Munshi. Printed. 

99. Johor Land Revenwe Regulations. In Malay. Printed, 
Byo. at. 131. 

100, Penggli Hati. A Collection of Modern Ancedotes, 
Printed. 4to. Singapore, a., 1878, 

OL. The Acts of the Apostics, Malay, 
London, 1888. 

102. The Paslms of David. Malay. Printed. 8yo, 





92. (1) 


























Printed.  8yo, 





103, Silsilah Rajacraja yang diddlam negrt Perak, A 
logical History of the Kings of Perak. MS, Fol. 10, 
15 to 18 lines ona page, Written at Blanja, Perale, 
Att, 1209, Sino, 6} by 4. 
104. A Religions Treatie. MS. Fol. 32. 15 lines on 
& page. Size, 6 by 4}. 
105. Fragment serapped up in ornamental loth, Part of a 
historical work, First dozen or #0 of pages: missing. 
On the lines of the So@rwh Malaya, but shorter, and 
with several divergencies. Ending with « history — 
of the Perk Rijas, MS, Fol, 36. 15 lines on 
4 page. Size, 74 by 43, 7 








Nole—This list has boon made for record and library 
purposes. Mr, Blagdon hopes to make a moro thorough: 
examination of the collection and to eatalogue them more 
exactly 0, 0. 


aaa 1899, 
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1. Tarnicata. 


Moxstxvn xr Hoxoré Srcxfraine,— Permettez-moi 
ajouter quelques mots a co qui a été dit de la question 
ébattue dans notre Journal ; cest-i-dire, du sens et de 
Vétymologie du mot fathayata. 

Jo ne puis dire quelle signification les premiers bouddhistes 
attuchaient & ce terme, mais on peut hardiment affirmer co 
qu'il était pour eux au premier siécle de notre ére. 

En effet, lors de V'introduction du bouddhisme en Chine, 
en Van 67 Ac, a &té traduit en chinois par les 
deux mots zho Ini ii 2, dont le premier signifie ‘ainsi” 
et le second ‘venir, venant,’ ou ‘venu,’” 

Conséquemment, pour les Indous bouddhistes de cette 
époque tathdgata équivalait & tatha agata, ‘ainsi venu.’ 
Nrest-il pas probable que c'était son acception primitive? 

Mais en co cas, que signifie ce fathd qui ne s'explique 
pas d’ane maniére obvie ? 

La réponse a cette question ne me parait pas difficile. 
Si Yon compare eo mot fathd a ses dérivés tathaticam ‘1a 
vraie nature d’un étre,’ fathya ‘vrai * (Senserit Worterbuch 
de Roth: wahre natar, wahr), et & son congéoére fattann 
‘essence, vérité,’ on sera foreé de conclure que tathdgata 
‘siguifiait, selon les Indous eux-mémes, ‘qui est vena véri- 
Giquement, selon sa nature, comme cela devait &tre.” 

Je propose cette solution & Ia discussion de nos savants 
confréres.—Votre tout dévoud, 


Lowesin, 24 Oct., 1898, 





C. ve Hanvez 
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2, Cmxtor or Binan's Finst Campatox 1s Ispta. 


Belfust, Oct. 27, 1898. 

Dean Stx,—In Mr. Beames' article on “The Geography. 
of the Kandahar Insoription” in the Society's Journal for 
otober, 1808, after citing the references in Babar's 
Memoirs, pp. 254, 255, to tho countries of Behrah, Khushab, 
Oheniib, and Chaniiit, he identifies the last of these places 
{at p. 804) with “Ohiniot, town’ on tho Ravi near 
Gogaira,” and interprots Bibur’s reference to it ax meaning 
the Rechna Dub, 

Ghiniot is not on the Ravi, but on the Chenab, and is 
fully sixty miles from Gugaira, and about fifty miles from 
Bhora, which is almost due north of it, Tt is still a wolle 
known town, and is the houiquarters of a revenue subdivision 
(aheit) of tho Thang district, It will be found under the 
namo of Chanyot in the map of the Panjab illustrating 
Alexander's campaign, opposite p, 104 of Cunningham's 
“Anoient Geography of India," 
tho following map; and a rocky hill near it is montionod 
at p. 18%. In an enumeration of old citios of the Panjab 
in the Archaeological Survey Report for 1872-3, at p, 4, 
Cunningham includes Sodri, Chuniot, and Shorkot on the 
hen 

Tt was while on his way across the Salt Range to Bhora in 
Fobruary, 1519 a.v,, that Babar mentioned these countries, 
“among which’ he “now was” (Dowson's Hlliot, MLL, 
iy, 282), and which he desired to recover, aa they had been 
in the possession of Sultan Mas'id Mirza, ruler of Kabul 
and Zabul. He appoars to have meant the districts which 
were within easy reach of tho fort of Bhora, and could be 
controlled by-n force stationed there; and th 
Chiniot indientes that the country in that neigh 
‘on both banks of the Chentb, was included, pees 
of the Rechan Das (between the Chenib and Ravi zivere) 
would ths ba Facluded, but probably not u very large part; 
and'the country adjoining the Ravi, as well ua the Upper 
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mention of 















FEDRO TEIXEIRA ON THE VEDDAS OF CEYLON. 


Rechna Dub, could hardly be referred to, us they would 
naturally be controlled by the garrison of Lahore. 

From the positions of Bhera, Khushab, and Chiniot it 
may fairly be inferred that the Chenib country embraced 
tho greater part of the Lower Chaj Duib, except so far 
4 this was included in the other three countries named, 
But as Khushab is only about forty miles in a straight 
line from Bhera, its territory ean scarcely be said to comprise 
tho southern part of the Sind Sagar Duab. At most it 
would represent the middle part of that Dub, and probably. 
it would not extoud right across it to the Indus. 

In tho same article, at p. 801, last line, a comma is 
‘pparently omitted between Shor and Patan Shaikh Furi. 
Shor appears to be Shorkot, north of the confluence of the 
Ravi and the Cheub; while Patan Shaikh Farld is the 
place now known as Pak Patan, the ancient Ajudhan, near 
which there was an important ferry over the Satlej (seo 
Cunningham, “Ancient Geography of India,” p. 218),— 
Yours truly, 


‘To the Beertary of the Royal Asiatic Saiety. 








D~ G, Banxuny, 


8. Pero Terxema ox tHe Veopas oy Cextox. 


Dear Stm,—None of the many writers on the Veddas of 
Ceylon seems to have called attention to what is, apparently, 
the earliest reference by a European writer! to these “ wild 
mon of the wool.” This occurs in cap. xxxv of Pedro 
‘Teixeira’s Relaciones,* whore, in one of his many digressions 
from the subject of his book, he refers to Ceylon, its 
Products, ote. After speaking of cinnamon, he proceeds : 
ig And before leaving the forests where it [the cinnamon] grows 
in tho same Island of Seylan, I shall relate the eustoos of w certain, 
Taco that lives in them which is worthy of being known: these 
‘barbarians are called Pachas, and dwell naked in the thickets and 





| Tela the Grek acd Latin suthors quoted by Tennent, at their relerenoos 
‘ry doubtful, to say the Lent. kid 
* Seo RLALS, Journal for 1897, pp. 624-628, 933-039. 
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woods, living on the fruits theroof: but their principal food is 
flesh of doer, of which the Island contains a largo number, and 
killing many with bow and arrow they ent them in picees, and in 
tho trunks of tho oldest and most worm-oaten trecs, which om that 
‘account have most capacity, having filled them with honey, of 
which thero is abundance there, they placo as much of that flosh 
as will fl them, ani leave it thus until the time of need, when 
they make wse of it; wh the honey is proserved without 
corruption, and they eat it without preparing it in any other 
way; to which I refer on nocount of its being « strange manner 
of living.” 








‘That tho above rofers to the Vedas there cannot be the 
Toast doubt, the custom being described by Governor Rijklof 
van Goous? in 1675, by Robort Knox? in 1681, and by 
Captain Jowo Ribeiro® in 1685. ‘Teixeira has, however, 
confused the Veddas with a low caste of Sinhalese, who, 
in early Portuguose times in Caylon, appear to have lod 
4 bandit life in tho western forests, armed (like tho Voddas) 
with bows and arrows, 

‘Tho curliest reference that T have found to these Pachas 
i in Couto (doo. V, liv. v, cap. vii), where, recounting. the 
treacherous massacre in 1539, by command of Miguel 
Forrvira, of tho Moors Pachi Moré and Cunhalé March, 
the historian sys:—'" And that night, as they were going 
through the forests, where by order of Maduno wore 
concealed many Pachas (who urea casto of Chingalés of 
the most cruel nature, who when they have overthrown 
fn enemy immediately out off his nove and lips, as they 
wero passing along they poured flights of arrows upon 
them, and one by ono struck thom all down, 
off their heads sont them to Miguel Ferreira, 
Was a) ” 

Again, in his graphic description of the fi 














and cutting 
by which he 








ous siege of 
Colorabo by ‘Raji’ (Raja Sinha T) in 1587, Couto (dees X, 
liv. 1x, eap. iv) mays that at one of the posts of defence 
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the captain of the fortress placed ‘some Dorias* with their 
Pachas, who are a race low by blood, but valiant in war.” 

From Bocarro (dec. 18, cap. elxviii) we learn that in 
1617 the captain-major Manuel Cesar marched with his 
troops to Hiripitiya, in the Hapitigam Koralé, “a village 
of the faithless puchas,” to inflict chastisement on them 
for their treachery. 

Ribeiro (op. eit.) mentions the Pachas as a people of low 
enste; and from the Portuguese account of the siege of 
Colombo by the Dutch in 1455-6 embodied in Baldacus's 
“Ceylon; it seems that Pachas were still employed in the 

fence of tho city,? ux they had boen seventy years before, 
Valentyn (op. cit.) doos not enumerate them in his elaborate 
list of castes; and the only montion of them that I have 
found in his work is in a list of castes in the disdeani of 
Colombo drawn up in 1707 by tho Dessave Bolacho, where 
‘antjos” nre entered, being preceded by “Ohialiasson”” 
(chatiyas, oF cinnamon-peelers) and followed by “ Hunawas” 
(hinnaed, or washers for chaliyas). 

Tho name Pacha,’ as appliod to a carte, appears to havo 
died out in Ceylon, ‘The word itself is simply Sink. pajjn, 
Pia, or puny, “Sudra, low and wicked man, one of 
4 degraded tribe, misohiovous fellow” (Clough), the literal 
meaning being ‘foot-born,’ referring to the legendary 

in of the Sudras— Yours yery truly, 


Oroyiton, Oct, 1, 1898, Doxaty Funavsox. 











































4. Mone Lion ox ‘Oman Kuavau. 


Dean Stk,—With reference to Professor Denison Ttoss's 
Yery interesting article, and to Mr. Bura’s letter, I beg 
Jeavo to point out that the true reading for the penultimate 


peat Dames isn besdman of the jorgery, palankin-boaree, and cinnimon- 
the pie Fertoguese diarist says: “On tho 12th four Packas deserted"? ‘This 

’ raat, (iu Chih Voyages, vo. il) renders: “Tho 13th 
THREAT our Pachas, or Adviee-boats™ He evidently cafounded Pushar 

















‘word of the first line of the verse quoted at p. 359 of the 
April number is ¢S Kham and not «* fam, Mx. Whinfild 
has shown me that this is the reading in the Lucknow 
edition of the quatrains, and I have since found it in three 
MSS. of tho Tarikh Alf in the British Museum and in 
two in the India Office. ‘This reading aloo makes better 
sense. What ‘Omar said was, “You have gone and come 
‘ack, nay, you have turned crooked,” in allusion to the 
circumstance of the erect body of a man having been 
changed into the crooked or bent body of a quadruped. If 
the abridged copy of the Tarikh Alf referred to by Professor 
Schukovaki be that described by Dr. Dorn in the Mélanges 
Absiatiques, vi, 121, it is a very modern work, it baving 
been written in 1834, ‘The Tarikh Alf was written by 
the order of Akbar and dates from about 1586. ‘The dates 
given in it are calculated from the death (Bible) of 
Muhammad, and so are ten yours less than the Hijra dates. 
Henee, when ‘Omar Khayam’s death is placed under the 
year 495 in the Tarik Aiff this means 505 at. But even 
then the date given for the death is twelve years less than 
the commonly accepted one (517 .1. 

The notice in the Tarikh Alfi is a carious one, and 
apparently longer than that in the abridgment used by 
Professor Schukovski, It begins in tho same way us the 
‘extract at p. 358 of our Journal, but there seems to be some 
differences in the readings. ‘Omar's ancestors, it tella us, 
camo from Shamshid. The Persian of the curious 
about ‘Onnar’s avarice is: “az wiste bakbal dar intishak-3 
‘aliim u tinat dar tagnif chandan asari namand.” The story 
about the three friends is not given, but the story of the 
donkey is, and also the ancodotes about ‘Omar's quartel with, 
Salta Sanjar and about his last hours, 

‘The new date for ‘Omur's death is important, for it reduces 
the improbubility of his having been a schoolfllow of Nizam 
-al Mulk. Both Professor Browne and Professor Denison Boor 
reject the story about the three friends on account of alleged 
anachroniams, bat is it really so unbelivvable ? Nizim al 
Malle was torn in 408 4.1, an was cut off by the hand 
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of an assassin in 485 4.0, when he was about seventy-five 
years of age according to our calendar, Does the fact, if 
it be one, that Hasan died in 518 a.x., make it impossible 
that he should have been Nigim al Mulk’s schoolfellow ? 
We do not know how long the latter might have lived 
if he had not come by a violent death, At all events ‘Omar 
Khayim might have been his contemporary, for he died 
in 505 a.m, or only twenty years after Nizim al Mulk was 
Killed. Of course, if Hasan lived till 518, he can hardly 
have been born in 408, but he may haye been some years 
younger than Nizim and still have been at school with 
him. It must be remembered, too, that Hasan certainly 
died at an advanced age, and that the period 408-518 ix 
not so formidable in the Mubammadan calendar as in tho 
Christian. Tt amounts to 106 and not to 110 years. 

For convenience of reference I note the pages in the MSS. 
which refer to ‘Omar : 


1, BALMS, Or. 149, pp. 3000 & 

2 Do. do, Add. 16,681, p, 526), 

3. Do. do, Add. 6,551, pp. 3234 & B24e, 

4, Indin Office MS,, No, 312 (113 of thé), p. 280. 
5. Do do, No. 835, p. 2480, 


PS—Tho Dastir al Wazri of Khwandamir, a work 
written fier the Habiba-s-suir, gives 478 as the date of 
Hasan Sabth’s death (B.M, MS. Or. 234, p, 906), and 
4 notice in Schefer’s Supplement, p, 56, which is put as 
if an extract from the Wasiya, but does not occur in that 
work, gives 492 as the date. Probubly, however, these 
re both mistakes. A better defence of the story may: 
Perhaps be found in the uncertainty about the date of 
‘Nixim ol Mulk’s birth. ‘The commonly received date is 
408, but that seems to rest on the authority of Arabic 
Writers who were far removed in place, if not in time. 
The local history called the Tarikh-i-Baibaq, which was 
written in the middle of the sixth century, gives 410 
as the date (B.M. MS, Or. 3587, p. 430, No. 89 of Rieu’s 
Supplement), and the same date is given in the Nusukh 
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Subsndva (BM. MS, Or. 141, p. 890). Nizim himself, in 
4 story nocepted by Gibbon, is said to have declared 
himself to be 93 years of age Certainly there is nothing 
in whit is known of his career to make it necessary that 
he should have been born as early as 408. He was Prime 
Minister for thirty years, but he may have begun when 
he was thirty, and we do not hear of his being much 
employed in public affairs before 455. ‘The only employ- 
tment that we hear of was at Balkh, but as he was ill-treated 
thero he probably did not remain long before he ran away, 
Something, too, may be said for the yerisimilitude of the 
story in the Wa ‘That book eannot be older than 
the ninth or tho end of the eighth century, but it was 
written by and for a desendant of the Vizier. Tt contains 
anecdotes of Alp Arslin and others, and one or two of them 
have been copied into the Nigiristin. Are these also 
inventions? Ts it not more likely that tho author used, 
ais he says he did, books and family traditions, and that 
there is a substratum of truth in the story of the three 
friends? Te would help us in deciding on the authenticity 
of the story if we knew the dato of tho Iniim Muwafliq 
who is mentioned as the teacher of the frionds, but it it 
Giffcult to identity him. Taji Khalfa (vi, 144, and ii, 316) 
speaks of an Tmim Muwafiq who died in 568, and Yagnt 
Gv. Bijistdn) refers to an Abil Qisim Muwalliq who waa 
Greatly respected in Nishapir, and who flourished ubout 
520, Tf either of these be the Muwaifiq of the Wa 
the story is false. On the other hand, Imidued-din 
Tsfahany, in an Arabio extract given at p.115 of M. Schefor's 
Supplément, quotes someone who speaks of an Imnim Al 
Mawafhig who was teaching in 434, and had ‘Umtd al Mulle 
Alkindart for a pupil. This scome to support the story, 
Alkiniart was Nizam’s predecessor us Visier, and og 
Presumably older than he, for ho was the minister af 
& previous King. If he was at school in 44, Nisin may 

pibeen) e)lster papi. Indeed, if the story be tag, be 
rust have bees about the lat popil that Mfuwatig had, 
for he was then over 85, 







































T have gone into these details from a desire to support 
the story if possible, but I admit that the chronology is 
1 difficulty. Tt is due to Mr. Whinfield to point out that 
the apparent anachronisms in the story were noticed by 
him several years ago, in the introduction to his translation 
of the quatrains, 


‘A. Beveriwwox. 


5. Ant 


The histories of Burma, as stated by Sir A. P. Phayre 
in his work, published by Tribner & Co., p, 33, make 
mention of certain recluses or priests, called Arr, who 
conducted the religion prevalent at Pugan in the year 
4.0. 1000. Sir A. Phayre seems to think that they were 
the priests of Naga worship, and that their “pructices 
resembled those of the Vimichiris of Bengal.” He, 
however, makes no attempt to explain the word, and now 
Ars, Bode, who does not pretend to know anything about 
Burmiese, suggests that it may be connected with ariyo. 
Mr, Tawseinko says, in his notes on the Kalydnt insoriptions 
of King Dhammaceti of Pegu (4.0, 1469): “A debased form 
of Buddhism, which was probably introduced from Northern 
India, existed at Pagan. Tts teachers, called Aris, were 
uot strict observers of their vow of celibacy ; and it is 
expressly recorded in native histories that they had written 
records of their doctrines, the basis of which was that sin 
could be expiated by the recitation of certain hymns.” He, 
to, makes no attempt to explain this word, whose spelling 
ought to have attracted notice 

As given in Steyouson’s Dictionary, and in the copy of 
Burmese history in my possession, it is spelt 399,053, 
Which properly transliterated would be araiiis, but, uccording 
tothe modern pronunciation of Burmese, is now ari. 

If this word were pure Burmese it would be a noun 
formed from the verb 908, which might be pronounced 


either as 73, ref, or ri, with a heavy accent. ‘There is 
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no verb of this kind in present uso, though one, now 
Sbsolate, io found in the word Qaim 1 
indulge in mutual love.’ 





to 


It is therefore reusonable to suppose that the word has 
‘Deen borrowed from some foreign language—Sanskrit or 


Pali; and, if so, the : at the ond shows that it has been 
abbreviated. 


There is. similar word, e358 byes, *u consonant," which 
is undoubtedly the shortened form of yo2e byaijanain, 
As the letter 99 in the middle of & word is usually #7, 


asin OQ99 pahiia, 29.99 swisha, T feel sure that sqos 
stands for araiaka or arwiiako, one who Awells in the 
forest.” 


Whether these ‘forest-dwellers” were priests of a Naga 
cult, or like the Vamichitis of Bengal, according to Phayrey 
remains to be proved. Burmese histories cannot be relied 
on, especially with reference to the period priot to 4.0, 1000, 
They havo evidently been written up uevording to the fancy 
of the compiler or his patron, 

For instance, Phayre says (p. 21): “Nearly two centuries 
Inter (ap, 924) it is related that in the reign of an 
usurper, Soa Raban, a corrupt worship called Naga, or 
Aragon worship, was introduced” He also states that 
Soa Refun caused the image of a dragon to be set up und 
worshipped. 

Othor historians, however, stato that Soa Taban, or 
Pappii-tsoa-rahan (Pubbi-chao-araban) was a monk who 
married the queen of the preceding: monarch, and was an 
exceedingly religious Buddhist, who was lesraed in the 
Bidagat and Bedin (Pitska and Vedus), and make uo 
mention of Naga worship or other her 

Scoing that the historiaus of Burma 
the only course is to search thosoaghly f 














ies, 


nnot be relied on, 
© the early traces 
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of the prevalent religion amongst the ruins of Tagoung and 
Old Pagan, in latitude 23° N. or thereabouts, and not in 
New Pugan below Ava, which was not founded till many 
‘years later, 
R. EB. Sr. Axpnew Sr. Jou. 
Th the Secretary of the Rayal Asiatic Scety, Tandon. 
November 28, 1898. 


6, Tar Taxrras. 


Crex Mowsteur Ruvs Davins,—Je viens do lire Varticle 
qu'un de vos plus éminents collaborateurs a bien voulu me 
faire Phonneur de consacrer dans notre Journal a Vexamen 
@an volume d’études bonddhiques que j’ai récemment publié 
(Octobre, 1808, pp. 909 et suivantes). 

Voulez-vous me permettre de vous dire deux mots & ce 
sujet, Aux déduetions de M, Rapson, je pourrais opposer 
des arguments tout aussi solides & mon point de vue, ot 
Yunique résultat de cette joute courtoise sernit daccuser 
1n divergence irréductible de nos opinions, de notre méthode, 
e nos tendances. Une remarque cependant : au fond, 
comme il arrive presque toujours, Ia divergence initiale 
porte sur la définition des termes: M. Rapson appelle 
“Bouddhisme’ la doctrine prashée par Sikyamuni; j'appelle 
“Bouddhisme’ I'état général de eroyance qui s'est condensé 
autour du nom da Buddha, Ian comme Vautre sont en 
Achors de notre atteinte directo; I'hypothése est notre 
reul guide et bien arbitraire. Le temps, les découvertes 
nouvelles, Ia connaissance plus exncte do IInde tireront 
sins doute Ia Iumidre de ce chaos. Soyon, en. attendant, 
indulgents les uns aux autres; essayons de nous comprendre, 
cherchons & nous sider les uns les autres, 

M. Rapson no cache pas son mépris pour *T'infoct 
‘Tontrisme.” Jone suis vraiment pas suspect de tendresso 
4 Végard-des Tantras: j’en ai étudié quelques-uns—besogne 
pénible et qui de prime abord ne vous paie pas de vos 
peines, Eh bien, jo les trouve intéressants, je constate qu’ils 
sont inhérents toutes les formes religieuses de V'Inde, je 
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les erois nécessaires & la connai de co que jfappelle 
Je Bouddhisme, Ils vous choquent : j’en suis chagrin, mais 
ayoues que je n'y peux rion. Déclarer inutile Vétude des 
antras sous prétexte qu'ils sont modernes, c'est vraiment 
abuser d’ane prémisse pou stable et mal définie, 

Jo yous prie de bien vouloir agréer, cher Monsiour Rhys 
Dayids, Vexpression de mes sentiments respectueusement 
Aévouss. 





in 











Louis px 1a Vauusn Poussr, 
Watteren (Gand), Nor, 29, 1898, 


[1 think a render of my notice will see that T do not mean 
to say, and did not say, that the study of the Tantras was 
useless because the Tantras are modern, ‘They aro a phase 
of Indian belief, and unquestionably come to form w part 
of later Buddhism, but I cannot see that there is any 
evidence to indicate the slightest connection between them 
and early Buddhism—whatever definition may be given of 
that term. ‘Tho study of exch and every phaso of Indian 
belief soems to we important, and Indianists are to ho eon= 
gratulated that a scholar, to whow wide and varied learning 
T ventured to call attention, has taken up the study of what 
is not a vory pleasant subject, and has therefore been avoided. 
by others, ‘They will not bo the loss grateful to him because 
they cunnot share his views as to the history of Buddhism, 
—E.J.R] 


7. Tuk Momasmanan Carexpan, 


Wandsworth, Dec. 17, 1898, 

. Dean Stx,—Why does Mr. 0. J. Rodgers think that the 
tArikh on the date of the battle of Panipat “is cortainly 

fone day wrong” when it states that tho battle was fought 
on the morning of Friday, the 7th of Rajab, ant. 9329 

(of. p. 720 of the current number of this Journal), Does 
the merely think +0, because according to the ideal chronology 
4 that Friday fell on the 8th of Rajab? If so, muy I suggest 





that 
in the current ipann (e 


the English Hi 
Review, Although Mc winteny aaieinen 
diary to prove that the Friday in question was reckoned us 
‘the 8th of Rajab in Stambal, yet the author of the tarikh 
may still be right, The obvious explanation is, that in his 
eighbourhood the new moon was observed a day earlier 
ut the beginning of the month than in the Turkish capital. 


Lewes L. Knorr, 






To the Han, Secretary of the Beyal elatie Society, 
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+ Tue Uraiswans, Vol. I: Jaa Kena and Mandakn 8y0; 
pp: 175. (Mudras: Natosan & Co, Privo 81.) 





tho first volume of a contemplated series of 
tranalations of Suikara’s commentaries on the Upanishads. 
Tt would have been more usoful if tho title had made this 
clear, as the sole value of the undertaking ia precisely the 
English translation of these commentaries. It will be 
4 distinct advantage to the student of the historical 
Govelopment of religious thought in India to have this 
English vorsion of the eighth-contury interprotation of tho 
old Upanishads, Unfortunately the English is neithor 
forcible nor always exact. ‘The student can find a roference 
fo any point ho is engaged on more easily by means of the 
translation, But ho will naturally wish also to refer bask 
to the text, Tt would, therefore, be a groat advantage in 
‘ny future volumes to insert, in brackets, the number of the 
Page of the original, at the place where the translation of 
that page begins, And there should be a complete 
alphubetionl index of all the sepnrate words explained by 
Suiikuricirya, and also of the subjects discussed. As it 
stands, the little volume will be more useful us an edifying 
manual of the Inter Advaitism than as a help to the study 
of the old Upanishads themselves. 
As. 1800, 10 
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Erymovoore pes Stvoaresiscuxx, vou Witwere Gxicer. 
Proceedings of the Royal Academy of Bavaria, Largo 
Bvo; pp. 100. (Miinich: Franz & Co, 1898.) 


Cextox Trornvcuutirren uxp Rewe EutNNERUNGES, 
von Witter Griarx. 8vos pp. 212. (Wiesbaden: 
Kreidel, 1898,) 


In the first of the ubovo publications by the able and 
versatile Professor of Indo-European languages at the 
University of Erlangen, ho has made a considerable step 
towards a scientific treatment of the language of Ceylon. 
It in tho firstfrnits of the special journey he undertook 
to that hoautiful island in order to gather, on the spot, 
materials for his forthoowing monograph on the Ceylon 
Language and Literature to bo published in Billor's 
“Grundrisd” And very pleasant are the anticipations it 
raites of tho future results we may expoct from that journey, 
of which ho has also published so interesting an account in 
the second volume named ubovo, 

Our members will reoullect the very valuable papers 
contributed to thin Journal by the Inte Professor Childors 
in 1876 and 1877 on tho Sanskrit origin of Sinhalono, 
Professor Krust Kubn in 1879 and Professor Eduard Maller 
daring the yours 1880-82 carried the investigation further, 
But these papers are all of a fragmentary nature, and do 
not even attempt to deal at large with the very important 
Ristorieal results which may be expected from a full 
study of the language and the literature of the Sinhalese, 
Professor Geiger hus now set himself resolutely to the task 
of dealing with these questions us a whole; and his present 
treatise on the etymology of Sinhalese givor us every hope 
that it will at last bo adequately and thoroughly dealt with, 

Te is not easy to explain the neglect with which 
interesting language has been treated. The records of the 
Sinhulese language, both in books and in inscriptions, go 
ack much further than those of any other Indian Prakeie 











AND: pak 


The level of general culture, and of literary effort, in 
Ceylon, has always been very high. Sineo the more learned 
among the Sinhalese bogen to write in their spoken 
Ianguage also, as well as in Pali, there has been a constant 
succession of literary productions of a high class. And 
though there are no books extant of an earlier date than. 
tho ninth or tenth century, there are inscriptions going 
bbuok at least to the third, ifnot earlier, We have, therefore, 
4 long series of documents from which the gradual evolution 
of the dialect and. the history of the literature can be very 
fully traced out—longer, indeed, than is tho case, for 
instance, with English. 

Ono reason why theso valuable records have not been 
hitherto utilized is the want of texts, Since the English 
took possession of tho island the patronage extended so often 
by the native kings to literature and scholarship hus 
Practically ceased. Whereas the home Government. istuos 
© magaificent sories of editions of unciont texts dealing 
with the formor condition of the country, the Coylon 
Govornment lias hitherto printed only one, the well-knowa 
chronicle called tho Mabivamss, and that is in Pali, not 
in Sinhalese, And the only Sinhaleso text so far printed 
in Europe is my Yogivacara Manual issuod lst year—aud 
that, too, is so fall of Pali quotations that they oocupy about 
Lalf the book. What is, therefore, most urgently wanted 
is series of the ancient texts properly edited by compotent 
scholars with suitable introduction and notes. Such a project 
cannot be curried out by private enterprise, It would be 
‘impossible for any publisher to recoup the expenses required, 
Tt would redound to the credit of any Government in 
Ceylon who should do for tho ancient literature of that 
island what the Record Office publications have done #0 well 
for the corresponding texts in England, 


T. W. Ravs Davins. 
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Anonrmectuna, Rewarss, Avorapuarcrs, Ceviox; eom= 
prising the dagabas and certain other ruined structures, 
Measured, drawn, and described by Janus G. Surmumn, 
FR.LB.A,, late Architeot to the Government of Ceylon. 

soven plates, Published by order of the Ceylon 

Government, Imperial folio; pp. ti, 6 












Such is the title of @ large and highly important work 
on the ancient Buddhist architecture of Ceylon, which has 
boon presented to the Society by the author. With the 
exception of  fow scattered reports, this is tho first book 
on the subject which has been written by a professional 
architect, and it contains results of the explorations carried 
‘out by himself under the order of the Ceylon Government, 
‘Wo aro indebted to the late Sir Horoulos Robinson, afterwards 
Lord Rosmead, whilst Governor of Ceylon, for initiating the 
survey, which has since received the patronnge of his wuc= 
coasory, and is being now ubly carried on, on a larger scile, 
by Mr, HL. ©. P. Bell. 

‘The provent volumo is unfortunately not handy for 
general uso on account of both its unwieldy sizo and the 
want of propor indexes, Tt deals with seven dijgabus, threo 
palaces, and a bathing-pond, as follows: i 
2) » (3) the Mirisavet 
voli digabs, (5) tho Abhuyagiri 
digaba, (6) the Jotayandrama diguba, (7) the Kujjatiasara 
digatia, (8) the Dalada Maligiva, (0) the Mahasen's pavilion, 
(10) the Quoen’s pavilion, and (11) the Kiittam pokunay 

We need not draw special attention to the accuracy of 
Mr. Smither’s drawings of tho ruins. So far as excavationa 
ormitted im at the time, bo has done his work admirably. 
The reader himself will recognize it on an examination 
of the sixty-seven plates, which are drawn to a large 
scale, and which form the greater portion of the work, 
The descriptions ure prefaced by a historical account of 
each ruin, mostly derived from ‘Turnout’s translation 
of the Mubivames. In these we are sorry to find ine 
accuracies, especially in the spelling, the etymology, and 
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the meaning of native terms, The mistakes could have 
easily been avoided, bad the author had his last. proof 
revised by a competent Pali and Sinhalese scholar, and had 
he used Vijesinhu’s translation of the Mabiivamsa instead 
of Turnour’s We find, for example, Prikrama for Parit- 
rama, Devenipiatissa for Devoni-potia or Revinampiya- 
tissa, Atamosthana vandaname for Atamasthiina vandaniva, 
Duttugaimnnu for Dutugenuny, Déthédétw for Daghailhitea, 
Golakibhayo for Gothabhays, Mubéwamma for Minne 
vamma, Ambuatila for Ambasthala, eto. 

‘Tho ruins dealt with in the work under review do not, 
fof course, repruxent all the types of architeotare found 
oven in Anumdbupura alone. But the digabas being the 
principal feature in Buddhistic monuments, the author hus 
rightly devoted the greater portion of bis book to their 
description. One of the . amongst these but 
ia the Thiparama diguba, which was built, nocording to 
tho Sinhalese chroniclers, by Deviinampiyatissn (the con- 
temporary of Asoka), 307-267 The author has 
identified this digaba with the one so named ut present, 
find situated to the north of the Ruyanyeli dagabe. Tn 
this identification he has followed tho current tradition and 
‘thy belief of provious writers. But a0 for as wo are aware, 
‘no proper record of monument has as yet been found which 
dofinitoly confirms the tradition. 

Without repeating his lucid description 
perhaps, bo out of place to draw nttention to 
of interest. An important feature of the Thiparima and 
the Laiikirtima dagabas is the existence of concentric circles 
of pillars round them. Several theories rogarding the 
Plirpose for which these pillars were intended have been 
put forward, 

Fergusson supposed that they represent the rails of the 
Indian topes, the pillars being originally “connected with 
fone another by beams of wood on their onpitals,” from 
which painted frames or curtains may have been suspended. 
‘Tho author thinks that the pillars were surmounted 
Dy emblematic figures and ornaments of some kind, 
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> 


Mr. H.W. Cave, in his beautifully illustrated work “The 
Ruined Cities of Ceylon,” supports this theory, and ad 
“they wero doubtless used on festal occasions to suspend 
strings of lamps and garlands, always one of the chief 
features of Buddhist ceremonial” (p. 41), 

‘Tho other theory, more or less bused on certain passages 
in Turnour’s translation of the Mabivamsa, is that the 
pillars supported a roof which covered the entire digabu. 
But the author, after a careful examination of the building, 
concluded that it was impossible, from an architectural point 
of view, for these pillars to have supported a roof of 65 feet 
‘pun, elevated 23 feot above ground, The theory, however, 
that they may have sustained some other kind of roof has 
not been disproved. 

‘Tho following is the opinion of Mr. ©, R. Poors, as an 
architect -— 

“From an inspection of the measured drawings and 
rostorations of the Thipariima digaba—plates iv and vy in 
Mr. Smithor’s book—it would appear that it would have 
boon quite possiblo that the concentric cirslon of pillars 
supported architrayes, probably of wood; but it doos not 
uppear, from the relative positions of tho pillars in oho 
sirelo to those in the next, that the original design inoluded 
any form of timbor roofing, euch as raking rafters running. 
from one circle to the next, Alo, there in no provision 
made, as far as can be judged from the present condition 
of tho building, for counteracting tho thrust whish would 
result from such construction, If the wall marked on 
‘ the plan as ‘parapet’ was originally as high as the fourth 

or outermost circle of pillars, it would, of course, have 
J been possible to roof the space botween it’ and these pillars, 
) “In plate xi, the plan of the Laikirima diguba, the 
Positions of the two inner circles of pillurs allow of the 



































Possibility of constructing a raking roof, the thrast of 
Which might be taken by the brick wall marked on the 
plan ‘as existing. inside the third circle of pillars—over 

x the two inner efreles of 


Pillars and the space between 
j ‘and the brick wall. i bet 
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On the archacological aspect of the question, I am 
quite unqualified to express any opinion.” 


‘Tradition nnd written history, moreover, agree as regards 
the oxistence of a roofed structure at the Thipirima, The 
passage ‘Thiipardme Thiipagharam, in the Makavamsa, xxx¥y 
vv. 87 and’ 91, clearly indicates it, and Mr. Smither is 
right in saying that by the word épa-gharam the ancient 
chronicler referred to “a stracture within which the diigabs 
was enclosed,” but this edifice must have been, at lout 
partially, roofed over, as wo find it recorded (ch. slix, v. 81) 
that Vajira, ono of the gonorals of Dappala TIT (4.0, 82 
B43), “covered the Thiipa house at tho Thipdrame with 
tiles of gold ax became it, and fixed doors also of gold 
to the house." Besides, there is no quotable example 
in the whole range of Sanskrit and Prikrita literature 
whore the word gharam or Skt. griha is used to moan 
roofless structure (of, Patima-gharam, bodhi-gharant, ote.). 
Mr. Smither’s oriticisin on ‘Turnour’s translation of th 
passage (in Mah., xxxv, 88), Uapdrdne thopagharam karaperi 
‘mahipati, is also not quite acourate. By Turnour's expresion 
“the roof over the Thiipirama,” he probably meant a roof 
only over the arama, or the sacred ground round the dhipn, 
and certainly not over the Iargo hapa. ‘The Wata-da-ge 
to by Mr. Smither was a circular building at the 
con, and was distinot from the Zhepagharant. 

Tn roforenco to the other ruins, we may obsorve that 
Mr. Sinithor has followed the traditional identification of 
thom. He has not attempted to find out how far this 
idontification can bo verified either by authentic monuments 
found in course of excavation or in their absence by 
collateral evidence derived especially from native records, 
His historical sketches of the ruins and the theories based 
on them ean, therefore, hold good only if the identifications 
tare correct. On the other hand, his accurate descriptions 
of the ruins as they stand at present are invaluable, | With, 
the extended operations of the Ceylon Archaeological Survey 
now being excellently carried on by Mr. HL. C. P. Bell, and 
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with the publication of many of the ancient native chronicles, 
it is hoped that materials will be brought to light which 
Will settle the doubts ns to the identity of these ruins, and 
enablo Mr. Bell to make plan of Anuradhupura us it stood 
in ancient times when it was the eapital of Ceylon, 








Setxcren Poras ynom rie Diviy-1-Snass-1-TaveTs, 
edited and translated, with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by Ruywoun A. Nicuorsox, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, (Cambridge: University 
Pross, 1898 ) 








Persian poetry is, without doubt, botter of its kind than 
Porvian prove; the best Persian pootry is, on tho whole, 
that of the mystics; and Julilu'd-Din Rawt, if he be not, 
4 Mr, Nicholson reckons him (p. viii), “the grontowt 
Imyatical poet of any ago,” is assuredly in the vory highest 
rank of thowo divinely intoxicated dreamers whoso spirit 
“feeod,”” ws Hiitidh has it, “from all that wears the colour 

” ‘bang poised in the fathomles empyroun 
Of the Transsondental. Tt is unnecessary in this place to 
Tecapitulate tho fucta known to us of a life. singularly 
noventful for ono who was contemporsry with Change 
and Haligi’ Khins, and whose peaceful retreat at Qonya 
(leonium) can hardly have altogether shut out the storm 
Of ‘consternation produced in the Muhanmadan world by 
the Monghol invasion, the sack of Baghdad, and the 
tatinction of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. Hie grout myntieal 
AMathnaei, wn inexhaustible storchouse of transcendental lores 
tins Jong been famous both in the East and in tho West, 
and, though it has not yet found a European editor, is 
scoessiblo to us in several unusuilly excellent Oriental 
saitions, amonget which those of Bula and ibriin, (ads 

‘Dawley an. 1209 and 1307, with Kanhfibabydl 
or Conconiance of verses) merit especial praise, To. the 
English reader also it has been made known by Sin James 
Redhonse’s versified translation of Bock j and by Mr. 
Whinfiold's excellent selections, 
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Te is otherwise with Jalalu’d-Din's lyrical poetry, that 
vast collection of amazing thapsodies (of which there exist 
single MSS, containing nearly 60,000 couplets; in other 
words, equal in extent to the Shdhndma) composed in the 
name and to the glory of Shams-i-Tabriz, “that weird 
figure, wrapt in coarse black felt, who flits across the stage 
for a moment and disappears tragically enough.” Very 
striking is the parallel drawn by Mr. Nicholson in the work 
before us (p. xx) in the following wonds:—"' He was com- 
paratively illiterate, but his tremendous spiritual enthusiasm, 
Dased on the conviotion that he was a chosen organ and 
mouthpiece of Deity, cast a spell over all that entered the 
enchanted circle of his power. In this respect, as in many 
others—for examplo, in his strong passions, his poverty, 
and his violent death—Shams-i-Tabriz curiously resombles 
Socrates: Doth imposed themselvos upon mon of genius, 
who gave their orudo ideas artistic expression ; both proclaim 
the futility of external knowledge, the nocd of illuminatio 
tho value of love; but wild raptures and arrogant defiance 
of every human law can ill. atone for the lack of that ‘swoot 
rousonableness’ and moral grandour which distinguish the 
sago from the devoteo.” 

Of this Dicdn, which, though written, as already said, 
in the name of Shams-i-Tubriz, well known to be the 
work of Julila'd-Din, there exist two Oriental editions 
(Tabriz, ant, 1280; Lakhnaw, att. 1266); an Anthology 
(Auneaht) by Rosenaweig, containing seventy-five odes with 
German verso translations (Vienna, 1838); and a fi 
number of MSS, which differ in aa extraordinary degree 
fs to extent and arrangement, ‘Tho editions aud seven 
MSS,, of whioh the most ancient, dated a.tt, 774 (A.p. 1872), 
is in the British Museum, as well ax n large number of other 
works, Arabic, Persian, and European, have been used by 
Mr. Nicholson. in the preparation of the excellent and 
finished picee of work which now livs before us, whereof, 
it may be added, the form is worthy of the matter, It 
contains an Introduction (pp, xy-li) singularly original and 
rich in suggestions ; forty-eight of the odes (including ouly 
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four of those selected by Rosenzweig) with English pros 
translations (pp. 2-195) ; excellent Notes (pp. 197-430); 
four Appendices (pp. 831-350); and Arabic and English 
Indices (pp. 351-367), Of the Appendices, the first contains 
some illustrative passages from the Dicdn, showing the close 
analogy which exists between the Sifi and the Neo-Platonist 
doctrines, together with w list of the historical and auto- 
biographical allusions (comparatively fow in number) which 
it contains; while the second comprises translations in verso 
of five of the odes, It were greatly to bo wished that tho 
number of these had been increased, for Mr. Nicholson 
has a very happy knack of producing vorse-rendorings ut 
once graceful and true to the original, as, for example, the 
following (pp. 46-9 and 343-5) :— 


fate) hate pty ANE > 
Feuutlyle ye tbls Bes, NS 
“ Poor copios out of heaven's original, 
Pale earthly piotures mouldoring to decay, 


What caro altho’ your boautios break and fall, 
When that which gave them life ondures for ayo?” 











Bad vorvo-trauslations aro certainly not to be encouraged, 
and a very good scholar may bo a very bad versifier; but 
where the gift of song is conjoined with the scholarship, 
there can be no question thut, in the case of pootry, 
fa rendering into verse, even though it be at times somowhat 
free, far moro truly reflects the original than bald prose 
version, however literal. ‘Tho impulse given to. Persian 
studies in Germany and England by tho gonius of Riickert 
and FitzGerald is sufficient witness to the truth of this 
swertion. Tt behoves Oriontaists to remember that nothing 
will ultimately conduce 40 much to the advancement. of 
their favourito studios as an increase in tho interest of 
the general reading public in their results; and that, in 
Mtorature, form, if not everything, i at least a yory 
important factor. 
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OF the text and translations of the odes selected from the 
Diedn by Mr. Nicholson, we need only say that they display 
the most careful and scholarly workmanship, and that only 
in a very few places could we, after a careful scrutiny, 
suggest any chunge—for instance, in the seventh couplet 
of Ode TV (pp. 14-15) :— 


© Sytee j LAS Nae S pl aT yet 
Lae6 Nye ems 3p Gas ot! 


Horo the point of the last line is, perhaps, insufficiently 
emphasized by the translation “Our copper bas been 
trausmuted by this rare alchemy.” ‘The translation should 
rather run :— 


“"Pis notorious that copper is transmuted by the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone into gold, 
[But] our copper has been transmuted by this rare 
‘Alchemy into the Philosopher's Stone.” 


Tho “rare Alchemy” is 90 called because it not only 
transmutes into gold that which is eubjeoted to its influence, 
but bestows on it its own power to effect this transmutation 
in othors, 

‘Tho Notes which illustrate the Odes are rich and sug- 
gestive, indicating in particular a vory wide familiarity with 
the writings of the groat mystics of both East and West. 
In this respect Mr. Nicholson follows with success the 
excellent methods employed by Mr. Whinfield, notably in 
his scholarly edition and translation of the Guishan-i-Rés, 
From Mr. Whinfield’s conclusions, however, he differs in 
assigning to Christian influences a much smaller share in 
the moulding of $ifi doctrine. In this view we concur, 
find still more strongly in the thesis which Mr. Nicholson 
so ably maintains that Sifiism, in eo far as it is not an 
independent growth, owes more to Neo-Platonism than to 
any other system. We have been too long misled by 
vague generalities about “Aryan reactions against Semitic 
thought" and “Indo-Iranian affinities,” into ignoring the 
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‘istorical faot that the complex Perso-Arubian civilization 
of the ‘Abbisid Caliphate, while owing comparatively little 
to India, borrowed with both hands from the Alexandrian 
Philosophers. Of these Porphyry (and even, porhaps, 
Jamblichus) was better known to them than Plotinus, 
though Mr. Nicholson is in error when he says (p. Xxx), 
following Renan, that the name of the Intter was unknown 
in the Eust, for he is explicitly mentionod in the Fihrist 
{p. 250) as FUatinus (Jaki), while, as shown by 
Huarbriicker, it is he to whom Shabristant refers undor 
the title of “the Greek Shaykh" (_JUsal axai\), 

A very interesting portion of Mr, Nicholson's Introduction 
in that (§ 8, pp. xxxvi ef soy.) in which he endeavours to 
truce the external influences which may have helped to 
form Jaliilu’d-Din's style—a fruitful line of inquiry whieh 
might well be extonded, Naturally he puts in’ the first 
place Suni’T and ‘Attar, to whom Jalilu'd-Din avows his 
obligations; but he also finds references to, or reflections: 
‘of, Sadi, Nidhimi of Ganja, and ‘Omur- Khayyam. We 
are disposed to include in the list another poot, in no wire 
Tos than tho in verse, and’ moto intorosting in personality, 
to wit, Naxir-i-Kbusraw, tho head of tho Tsta'lt propaganda 
Khurisin in the luttor half of the eleventh century of our 
era, ‘Tho following parallels uro at least roinarkable 1 
1. (N,, p. 15.) 

ete tyes sy os une sy 

The name well kiown of pure ambergtis [lar] ix 
A scent, not [the letters] ‘ayn, niin, bé, and v4” 


(M, i, p. 15.) 
SS HAT shy pay yyy pee 


“ed AT os fe he 












1. 1280) i int 
Bite, the tt bok 
of Aan 1268, the 
Ali u'd-Dayla (att, 1899), 
(S:) are here referred to, 





‘tar tanks trom the ibein Hihoprphed oa 
ile othe Dinén ony Afr Niehloes Sit 





‘PERSIAN MYSTICAL POBTRY, 
“Mim, ear, min, and nin confér no honour: the word 
‘Mu’min’ [Believer] only serves to define." ‘ 
(ML, ed. Tib,, p. 90, 1 21.) 
Gsm SS ply BEL Gays CR ol ae 
TaN latly ee Spat Ly Aeon gy SOI pl 
idst o'er a Name without an Essence se0, 
Or cull a Rose from R, 0, 8, and EP 
Thou spoak’st the Namo: go seek the Object, fool 1 
‘The moon is in the sky, not in the pool” 
II. (X,, p. 77.) 
NAT; Swe aS Sle BF 
Sais JI5) tae obey uth lye 
“Thou aayest to mo, “The Essence of the Devils is of 
Fire’; the Dovils of this age are fashioned from 
olay 1” 
(M,, i p. 18) 
Pt sy pt UN ee re 
Send Bhd GLB ed gt pied 
“Sinco thore aro mony devils which havo tho face of 
man, therefore one should not place one's hand 
in evory hand !”” 
UL. (N., p. 187.) 
Fake y clash A8 595 SUE yo 
(le sly AT aly 
“When thy soul hath been strengthened by Faith and 
Wisdom, then shalt thou learn the tongues. of 
birds.” 
(8, pp- 8, 9, and note ad toc.) 
“Ue alee Ste mS sah Nae EEG oS say de 
“How would it be if one car showed itself familiar 
with the tongues of our birds?” 














Famed ly Tot pnd 
WoW y oT ER CK a as 
“Thy water and bread in man become man : seest thou 


not that the dog converts water and bread into 
dogl-flesh]?” 


(ML, i, p. 14.) 





eet jf dys adj ex ya 
© Set 89 Tj hed zy wad LSI 

{Ty alos LS al of ep 
FSU hts Fy 8 SS ons 

{pT Sa Nays S99 
§ SN ly the 4 ul! 

“Both sorts of bee [ie. bee and wasp] draw nourish- 
ment from one place, but from this comes the sting 
and from that othor the honey, 

"Both sorta of deor feed on [the same] grass and 
water; by this [only] dang is produced, by that 
pure musk. 

“Both reeds [i.e. the common reed and the sugar-cane] 


are fed from one source; this one is hollow, whila 
that one is full of sugar.” 








Many other instances could bo adduoed, did space allow 
it, of striking coincidences of thought and expression 
botween Nayiri-Khusraw and, not only Jalalu'd-Din, but 
other Sifi poets, such us Mahmid Shabistari; and the 
ignificance of the alleged dessent of Shams-i-Tubri from 

the second Grand Master of the 
Isma‘lis of Alamiit (Introduction, p. xix), has, apparently, 
not eieaped Mr. Nicholson (ibid, p. xxx); for though an 
Tema'ili may “abandon his ancestral sect, burn their books 
snd tracts, and preach Islim in the strongholds of heresy,” 
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there is some truth in Firdawsi’s saying, “ Zangi bisshustan 
na-yardad safth” (“The Ethiopian will not become white 
by washing ”), and in Sa‘di's well-known couplet— 
Soph chy eT deff ayt ofS sol) EF ele 
“AL length the wolf-ond seill ecome a wolf, even though 
he grow up with men 








—though we are far from desiring to apply these quotations 
in the uncomplimentary senso in which they are generally 
used, rating, as wo do, the intelligence and learning of the 
Isma'ilis and ‘RAAdis’ very fur above those of their 
bI” antagonists, 

In conclusion, we most cordially congratulate Mr. 
Nicholson oa the successful accomplishment of a very 
Aifficult piovo of work, and the Cambridge University Press 
on the excellent manner in which it has been produced. 
‘Tho volume should receive a oordial welcome from all 
Persian scholars and students of Oriental Mysticism, 


E, GB. 












Carainoun ov Tavaxvse Parxrno Booxs axon MSS. ux 
rue Lineary ov tHe Buran Muswuw. By R, K. 
Dovoras, Keeper of Oriental Books and MSS. (Printed 
by order of the Trusteos.) 


It is dificult, if not impossible, to review a catalogue of 
this kind in such « manner as to do justice to the author 
‘and ayoid weariness to the reader. Gatalogue-makers, like 
exioographers, eminently deserve a geatitudo they rarely 
obtain, ‘This is pro-eminently the case with Professor Douglas 
in tho present instance, Some early Spanish missionary 
doseribed the scripta of Japan as a “‘conciliabulo de los 
demonios para enojar a los fideles,”” and the confusions of 
Japanese literary nd artistic nomenclature are even more 
perplexing. A Japanese author or artist appears to live 
in w succession of coustant naine-changes, and to shun 
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diligently the use of his own name. Thus, Hokusai bad 
more than a dozen known names; Bukin, whose real name 
was Takizawa Kai, used euch appellations as Sakitsu, Sariteu, 
Raisai, Gendé, and half a dozen others; while one author 
is mentioned in Professor Douglas’ preface as “rejoicing” 
(did he rejoice? if so, it was a solitary joy) in twenty-three 
names! 

But this was not Professor Douglas’ only difficulty. ‘The 
titles of Japanese books are usually written with Chinese 
characters. But how are these to be read? In muny casos, 
one may say, they are not to be read at all, save with the 
eye. But if read phonetically it is very often not even in 
Tupano-Chinese, nor in pure Japanese, but in a mixture of 
the two, the exuct rendering of the Japanese portion being 
in too many instances in the highest degree uncertain, 
Lastly, there is the difficulty of recognizing foreign names 
spelled in Japaneso kava, ‘Mukusu Muytirura’ perhaps 
most persons will recognize, but it is less easy to disinter 
‘Muirhead’ from ‘Boiren,’ and in not a few instances 
even Prof. Douglas has beon obliged to abandon the task. 

‘There are really four catalogues comprised in the book— 
principal and supplementary catalogues of authors, with their 
works arranged under their nomes, and a fairly abundant 
number of cross references, giving titles (with their trans 
lations) of 16,000 works, a catalogue of book-titles with 
proper references, and a valuable index of the more 
important books with their anthors arranged in order of 
subjects. Perhaps to the student of Japanese literature 
this is much the most useful part of the volume, for it must 
bbe confessed that a considerable proportion of the books 
contained in the principal and supplementary catalogues are 
of little, if any value, many boing translations from common 
Earopean books and works of purely ephemeral utility, 
marking no stago or phaso in the course of Jupaneso 6 
ligation or history. ‘This redundancy, however, is due to uo 
fuult of Professor Douglas, but is rather his burden, for it 
us added immensely to his task, und doprived him of time 
Which doubtless he would much rather have given to briot 
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descriptions of the standard works in Japanese literature, 
which after all are not very numerous and might have been 
sufliciontly described in a soore or s0 of pages. 

In the execution of his task Professor Douglas is a pioneer. 
No such work exists in any Western language, or has ever 
been attempted, and even in Japanese I only remember one, 
the “Gunsho ichiran.”” 








F. Victor Dicxrss. 


Monawaups Leune vox pen Orrexnanuxe auenumx- 
wissig uxtensvont, von Dr. Orro Pavrz, 8¥0; 
pp. 804. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1898,) 


Recent events in the East prompted the author to write 
this book. The Moslim world has, indeed, been brought 
in such close contact with European culture of late, that 
the duty of making themselves acquainted with the principal 
tenets of Islam devolves upon all those who are affected 
by these events, ‘The quickest way to acoomplish this is 
to study the life of its founder, and to follow step for step 
tho first movements of his faith. It is, however, just here 
where the greatest difficulty lies, because the origin of Islam 
is even now anything but clear, in spite of the excellent 
works we possess on Muhammed's biography. 

The problem Dr. Pantz has set himself is to describe 
the Mubsmmedin doctrine of revelation, and to explain the 
essence, tenets, and vehicles of the sume, ‘To this end he 
has nequired a thorough knowledge of the Arabio sources, 
and has bestowed much care on the study of the Qorin, 
Which is not the most attractive of readings. He lias also 
contributed many valuable remarks.on the exegesis of this 
book, a subject which has not yet found all the attention 
it deserves. a 

‘Yot as regards the treatment of the main question, viz, 
the powers which brought Islam into existonce, Dr. Paute’s 
book is rather disappointing. Upon the point of view: from 
which we eye tNe impetus which urged Muhammed into 
the carver of reformer, our conception of the nature of 

2omks. 1690. nu 
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Mohammedan revelation must largely depend ; and here the 
author merely repeats what is already known. ‘The rise 
of Islam is a subject for the historian rather th 
theologian, because predisposition of any kind mars eriticism 
in this field as woll as in any other. No one ean blame 
Muhammed for having attacked Judaism and Christianity, 
nor was it always misguided judgment which caused him. 
to reject the doctrines of the two older churches. ‘The late 
Professor Palmer already raised the question: why did not 
Muhammed rather accept either of these creeds than found 
a new one (Zhe Qur’dn, transh, vol. i, p. li)? This was 
exactly what he could not do, because some dogmas of the 
one uppeared irreconcilable with his conception of the Unity 
of God, whilst the law code of the other was incompatible 
with the conditions of life in Arabia, with the habite of 
the people, and with many sources of the national wealth, 
‘This detracts but little from the surprising merit of having 
rendered monotheism victorious against such tremendous 
odds. Like his prodecessors, Dr. Paute makes Muhammed 
ponder in the solitude of Mount Hira on the real essence 
and the proper veneration of God (pp. 15-16), and that 
it was on this spot where the birth of the new idea took 
place. Ho evidently means that Muhammed found mono 
theism spontancously. ‘This I do not believe. ‘The Moslim 
traditions om the first revelation (Qor., xevi, 1-5), in whiok 
Dr. Pauts seoms to place some reliance, were not conceived 
till many years later, nor without the assistance of the 
Prophet himself, and they deserve no credence at all. ‘The 
egends on the igra’-verse—as can be clearly shown-—form 
part of a circle of homilies which in their simplest form 
evidently originate from one und the same anthor, For 
the first word of v. 1, which Dr. Pautz also and justly 
regards ax the oldest of the Qordo, he has very properly 
adopted Noeldeke's translation, Predige, which ix superior 
to any other, He notes the derivation which T suggested 
in 1883 (REJ, p. 188, and Beitraege sur Erklaerung 
det Qortn, p. 8) from Gen., xii, 8, uid similar verses, 
although he does not think it correct. ‘This derivation, 
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however, becomes moro patent to me the more closely 
examine it. Tt is only necessury to consider that post 
Biblical Jews pronounced the Tetragram by Adonai (my 
Lord), which the LXX rendered by xépios, the Psittha by 
arya. Why should Muhammed in his first proclamation 
use rabb(ika), which is the exact Arabic translation of the 
same term? Ts this not also verbatim the same verse? 
Tt therefore makes no difference whether he heard the 
verse in Hebrew or Syriac, from a Jew or Cliistian 
Now the addition of the words ‘who has oreated” (viz, 
2) gives in one short phrase the whole idea 
In this manner Muhammed managed in 
mn of five words to teach the existence of God, 
y, and that he is the Oreator. Should this represent 
the result of the musings of an unlettered man? ‘The igra'= 
verse is the key to the right comprehension of Mubammed’s 
prophetic alflatus. When once he had succeeded in con- 
vineing his countrymen of these three principles, everything 
cleo became, by the forve of circumstance, but the natural 
sequence, ‘Tmaditionists may relate what suits them, but all 
that is said of Mahammed’s mental struggle, that he believed 
himself possessed by a demon, or that the archangel Gabriel 
acted as intermediator, must be abandoned. Never was 
4 man more conscious of his actions than Mubammed was 
when he proclaimed his first address, nor does this lessen 
the admiration due to him; for it required great moral 
courage to take this first but decisive step. Of course 
4 proof of the existence of God must not be expected in 





‘man,’ as in 


of Gen, ch, 






















the Qoran, as tl stulato in a revealed religion, but 
Muhammed made a distinct attempt to demonstrate His 
Unity (or, xxiii, 93; xxi, 22). On the formulas of 





Unification there is a great deal more to say than Dr. Pauta 
has done: The phrase “There is no God besides Allah" 
is but the final crystallization of several attempts to 
‘condense the first article of the Moslim creed into a motto, 
More sutisfactory are Dr. Pautz's remarks about the 
difference Mohammed endeavoured to establish between 
himself and the Kihins (soothsayers) of hie people. ‘The 


— 





‘same is to be said abont the observation that, in order to 
intensify tho grandeur and mysteriousness of his revelations, 
Muhammed frequently substituted indefinite terms or the 
Pronouns ‘it” and ‘this? for ‘Qorin’; bat this again 
Proves with what shrewd calculation he proceeded. Fully 
Justified is the remark that the doctrine of original sin is 
nowhere to be found in the Qorin, and the survey of the 
Narious terms used to describe the revelations is really 
helpful from an exegetical point of viow. 

Not tenable, however, is Dr. Pautz’s observation that 
human free-will appears unchecked in the Qoritu, becanse 
it is proached side by side with its opposite. ‘The subject 
is too vast to allow of more than a few words on it here, 
Muhammed had evidently meditated on this problem, and 
4s taught both in Jewish and Christisn writings, but found 
it too hard to solve. In his theory of predestination he 
was not able to distinguish between man's responsibility 
for his actions, and his fate, which are both in the same 
«Book.' Whilst on the one hand trying to raise the 
standard of morals, it was his interest to minimize the 
belief that man could shape his own fate, ‘The political 
aspect of this question Dr. Pautz has overlooked entirely. 
Muhammod’s nim was to ensure absolute obedience, and 
next to the belief in Allah hardly any dogma ia enjoined 
with tho samo emphasis as to obey ‘his prophet? As 
the fate of everyone who took part in a battlo was sealed 
oforshand the command of recklessness was superfluous, 

‘The charge Muhammed brought against the Jews and 
Christians of having falsifed their holy writings must be 
explained rather than refuted, because from his point of 
‘view it-was not unfounded. Ono of his accusations is, that 
the Rabbis by writing laws “with their hands” 
themselves on level with God (Qor., i, 73), De. Pautt 
is not sufliciontly acquainted with Rabbinical literature to 
see tho conection Detyoen this and innumerable pemnges 
din the Gorin, and to give due appreciation to. what others 
have said on this mattor, 

‘The question whether Muhammed wus able to write and 
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reud is not so immaterial os our author assumes, since’ it 
jin some way concerns the criticism of the Qoran. It is 
tat least certain that he could read Hebrew square characters, 
though’ not always. correctly, us can be proved by his 
misreading of several Hebrew words which have hitherto 
puzzled students of the Qorain. 

Our task in studying the early history of Talim consists 
chiefly in viewing Muhummed with w eulm and dispassionate 
mind, with all possible rationaliswy, and complete absence 
of sentimentality. We then see how he from the very 
outset of his carver worked in the most systematic manner, 
with great cloverness and real enthusiasm. We must never 
Jose sight of the faculties he brought to bear on his work, 
the circumstances with which he had to reckon, and the 
cluracter of the people he wished to impress, ‘The Qoranio 
doctrine of divine revelation can be summed up in a few 
words: it is the transmission of a Biblical idea already 
in existence to a ground where the new faith was to spring 
up; ull we have to do is to observe how it grew and 
developed in the new surroundings. 





FL Huscurenp. 


‘Tunovon Asta. By Sysx Heprx. (London: Methuen & Co, 
1898,) 

This is the latest and in many respeots the most important 
contribution to our knowledge of the heart of Asia, We 
have here records of journeys of exploration made by 
4 sciontific traveller of learning and experience. In the 
Preface Dr. Sven Hedin gives a brief and comprehensive 
summary of his travels in Asia, and of the scientific work 
which he performed in tho course of these travels, and also 
of the material und formation of his book. ‘This very 
modest Preface is followed by un Introductory Chapter, in 
which we have an interesting résumé of the recorded travels 
and explorations in Tibet and Central Asia. Beginning 
with the visit to Tibet in the fourteenth century by Odorica 
di Pordenone, the sketch brings us down to Captain Bower's 
tayels in Tibet and China in 1891-2. 
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Tn the next chapter we have a description of the 
‘traveller's original plan, and of the departures from it which 
circumstances compelled him to make. We have also par- 
tieulurs about his equipment and the expenses of his travels 
and explorations. The first part of his travels was 
Russia to the Kirghiz steppes, on to Tashkend, and ultimately. 
to the Pamir. From the Russian Fort to the north-east 
of Fort Pamir the traveller set out on his first journey of 
exploration, His record of his attempts to ascond the great 
‘mountain range Mus-tagh-ata is extremely interesting. He 
went on to Kashgar and thenee returned to Fort Pamir, 
from which he proceeded by a different route buck to 
Kashgar. Thence he went on to Merket, from which he 
Legan his terrible journey aeross the great desert. ‘The 
story of the traveller’s sufferings and privations in this vast 
waste of sand is a thrilling one told in a plain and simple 
‘manner, After this we have his journey down the Khotane 
daria and his return to Kashgar again. 

‘The second volume begins with another visit to the Pamir: 
Then we have the journey from Kashgar to Khotan, and. 
thence on to Karashahr, with an interesting discussion on 
the Lop-nor question. Our traveller next takes us through 
North Tibet, over the Arka Tagh, to the Desert of Tsaidam, 
From the Mongolisn Teaidam he goes to the Tangut country, 
Hhrovgh it to the Koko-nor, theace on to Si-ning-foo, and 
at last to Peking the goal. 

It is imposible to give in a short notice any fair idea 
of the vast and varied information about tribes and districts 
of Asia, little known or quite unknown, which these two 
volumes contain. ‘The information, moreover, is imparted 
in a pleasant, affable manner, and the reader finds himself 
acquiring knowledge about Tughliks and Kirghizes, and 
wild. sates and camels, and unknown mountains and rivers 
and. many other subjects, without any effort and with real 
enjoyment. ‘There are numerous photographs by the author 
and sketches made or inspired by him; and the work ie 
furnished with two large maps, and has an index. 

Tn the parts of this remarkable and valuable treatise 
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which treat of Chinese men and matters there are a few 
errors and peculiarities of transcription which may be briefly 
noticed for the benefit of the general reader. In vol. ii, 





p.-735, we read: “Tho entire distance between Kushgar and 
Khotan has been divided by the Chinese into polai (24 mile 
distances),” ‘The author adds: “he potai are indicated 
by flattened pyramids of clay, cightoen or twenty feet in 
height, and there are on an average ten such intervals’ or 
‘miles’ between every two stations.” This polai, as the 
author's illustration shows, is the Chinese PYso-t‘ai, com- 















monly translated by Fort, and the term was probably applied 


the ubove district to the Fire and Smoke Beaeous used 
the Chinese from the earliest times. 

‘Then at p. 748 we are told that jade is called * Yii-tien." 
But Fit (#) -tien is the Chinese name for Khotan, and the 
name for jado is Fi (3%) simply, 

‘On p. 783 we find the following statement:—“ The same 
Chinese traveller whom I have just quoted, ‘a-hian, 
‘dso journeyed in the seventh year of the reign of the 
Emperor Thai Tsung of the Thang dynasty from Khotan to 
Lop-nor.” ‘This is an unfortunate slip, and Dr. Sven Hedin 
forgot for the moment that the pilgrim who travelled in 
the reign of Tang Mai Teung was the celebrated Yuan 
huang (Hiouen ‘Thsang). 

The ‘Darin’ of our traveller is the Tu-jen or ‘Great 
Man,’ ‘His Excollenoy,’ of other writers; and his jambouy 
(p. 932) are the Yuan-pao, the silver ingots, or ‘shoes of 
sycee,’ of people who liye in China. 
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Les Pansis: Histoire des communautés zoroastrionnes do 
MInde, promiére partie, Par D. Muxaxr. Annales 
du Musée Guimet, bibliothdque d’étades, tome septiéme. 
(Paris: Leroux, 1898.) 


‘Tho Indian Parsis themselves have collected ample 
materials for a history of their residence and. progress in 
India, from the best documents and authorities whick 
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survive and are accessible. ‘Those materials aro availablo 
for Anglo-Indians in the Gujarati Parsi Prakash (1878-88), 
compiled by Bahmanji Behramji Patel, and the Muivbai-no 
Bahar (1858-84) by Ratanji Framji Vachi; while the more 
European can consult Dosabhai Frimji Karaka’s English 
History of the Parsis (1858 or 1884). M. D. Menant has 
made full use of all these three authorities, besides eon- 
sulting the statements of old travellers, Albiriini's Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, Briggs's Parsis, cto., and he hus had the 
advantage of personal intercourse with many of the leading 
Parsis in Bombay at the present time. The result is a very 
correct and impartial, but sympathetic and picturesque, 
history of the Indian Parsis, and of their successful 
progress in education and enlightenment, This first part 
of the work confines itself chiefly to their civil life ond 
Progress, while a second part will be devoted to a con+ 
sideration of their religious faith and daties, both past and 
present. 

‘The Introduction given a brief roview of Parsi history, 
from the fall of the ian empire in Trin, owing to the 
defeat of Youdagard at Nibavand, and bis nasussination at 
Marv in 650, down to tho present time. ‘The rapid 
conversion of the mass of the people to Islimism; the 
Totirement of somo of the faithful Zoronstrians to Khurdsan 
for less than a century, and thence to Hormuz, at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, for a short time; whence many of 
them sailed to Diu, uear the Gulf of Cambay, whero they. 
stayed about a score of years before crowing the sea to 
Sanjan, then s populous commercial town, where they were 
allowed to settle (possibly about 716) by its Hindu ruler, 
Jadi Rang, on certain conditions, which secured them full 


freedom of religion in return for conformity with Hindu law 
in civil matters. Here they built a place of worship ia 721, 
according to tradition, P; 


robubly farther immigrations took 
placo; but the Parsis were much disturbed by the Musulman 
conquest of Gujarit, though soon accommodating themselves 
to the change of govern 


ment. Early European travellers 
found them settled as cultivators along the coast of Gujasat, 
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nd later as traders at Sarat and Bombuy. Near the end 
of the fifteenth century Canga Asa, a rich and pious Parsi 
of Naosisi, sent u messenger to Iran to obtain some religious 
information, and this appears to be the oldest correspondence 
between the Indian and Irfinian Parsis of which we find 
any documentary evidence surviving. 

Rogurding the rapidity of the conversion of the Persian 
Zoroastrians to Islamism, we may gather from Pablavi 
writings that it was hardly so rapid as the conversion of 
the Roman, or the Anglo-Saxons, to Christianity. If we 
tarn to the Didistiu-i Dénik,’ we find that its writer was 
Mianiishethar, the exocutive high-priest of Pars and Kirwan, 
the director of the profession of priests and leader of the 
religion, who wrote his Epistles? in 881, and his Davistan 
perhaps fifteen years earlier. ‘This latter treatise contains 
replios to ninety-two religions questions, which had been 
propounded to him by some of his distant disciples, aud 
which had lain two months unattended to, until he returned 
home to Shirax from a tour in the provinces. He mentions 
incidentally (Id. i, 6) that, notwithstanding the grievances 
of the religion, there still wero controllers, priests, high- 
priests, judges, und other religious leaders in various 
quarters, ‘This is certainly not the language of absolute 
despair, although it must haye been written about a.x, 235, 
In his Epistles, written a.y. 250, Sirkin, Kirmaa, 
Rai, and Sarakhs are still mentioned us headquarters of the 
old faith, and we aro told of assomblies at Shiraz and 
among the Tughazghuz, the former of which appears to 
have had the chief control of religious matters in Pars, 
Kirmin, and the south, acting as a council to the high- 
Priest of Pars and Kirmin, who was recognized as the 
leader of the religion. We also learn that the leaders of 
the Zoroustriuns, if not their high-priests, were still in the 
hubit of maintaining troops.”# It was probably more than 
4 century later before the Iranian Parsis were reduced to 























4 See Sacred Hous of the Bait, val xvii, pp. 1-270. 
3 Thi, pp. 377-300, 
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‘the scanty numbers reported by early European travellers 
in Persia, and which bave only recently begun to increase, 
‘Whether the traditional date of the arrival of Parsi fugitives 
“at Sanjan, which is not very well authenticated, be altogether 
‘compatible with this continued comfort and influence of those 
of their faith in Tran, is therefore a matter for consideration. 

After dealing with the exodus of the Parsis from Persia, 
and the fate of the Zorosstrians who remained behind, 
‘M. Mensnt proceeds to describe the Indian Parsis and the 
Progress which they have made—their population, costumes, 
customs, and festivals; their domestic life, birth, and i 
Yestiture with suored shirt und girdle; their marriage and 
funerals; their pancdyat and education; and their trade, 
literature, and politics. 

Tn accordance with their agreement with the Hindu Raja, 
the Parsis adopted Hindu dress and customs, so far as these 
Were not inconsistent with their own gion; and the 
tendency of this adoption was, no doubt, to produce a closer 
conformity, in the course of time, than they intended 
originally, as in the case of infant marriage, which had not 
heen a Zoroastrian practice, but which the Indian Parsis 
often adopted, even after the middle of this century. Since 
then, this custom hus. gradually disappeared, and is now: 
Pructicully extinct among those in Bombay. Other Hindu 
fashions of dress and manners have lso given way to 
Buropean customs and edueation. Whether the Hind, 
Jowish, and Musulmiin’s dislike of the pig, which the Parsis 
had fully adopted, has yet: disappeared seems doubtful, and 
M. Menant does not appear to allude to it. It was not 
& Zoroastrian prejudice, 1 appears itom tho pig. being 
mentioned e¢ a common domestic animal, in company with 
dog, or a goat, in Shdyast-la-shayaxt, i, 58; also an a supply. 
for a sacred feust, in Manishcthar’s Epistle I, vi 

With regard, however, to ull practices really enjoined by 
their religion, the Parsis are highly conservative, and find 
little difficulty in defending them. Even th ir mode of 
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treating the dead ean be shown to be more conducive to 
sanitation than burial, provided the dakhma be far enough 
from dwellings, und the dead be not too numerous: two 
conditions which are quite as necessary in the case of 
a cemetery as in that of a dokhmd. In Vend., viii, 16-18, 
instractions are given for expelling the fiend of corruption 
from the path along which a corpee has been carried. This 
precaution consisted in leading either a yellow dog with 
four eyes, or a white dog with yellow ears, wong or across 
the path, a certain number of times, and in reciting certain 
spells; but it appears to bo no longer practised. The 
difficulty of finding a dog with four eyes, even when it 
is assumed that two of them might be spots above the 
usual two eyes, must have been considerable; however, 
about ten years ggo, there was-a chocolate-coloured dog, 
living a few miles from Munich, something like a very 
large spaniel, and having a large white spot above each 
éye, who might have passed for the four-eyed dog, though 
not quite right in colour. 

When it is said that the Parsis are probibited from 
fasting, as in Les Parsia, p- 92, it is necessary to observe 
that they do abstain from meat occasionally, and substitute 
fish (pp. 113, 166, 190); but this abstinence is not for the 
Purpose of acquiring religious merit, as actual fasting and 
Yooiferous mourning for the dead are alike forbidden by 
their religion. It may also be noticed that the Avesta 
word arperena, quoted in p. 93, is equivalent to Skt. aparna, 
‘imperfect, incomplete,’ and is used ns a noun for anything 
imperfect or immature: thus it means a lamb, or immature 
cheep, in Vend., iv, 48, and a rag, or imperfect cloth, in 
Vend., v, 60. ‘The Pablavi gloss, in the lutter case, which, 
has been read jijien, ‘a dirham,’ ean also be read yigo = 
Pers. yi, ‘a rag.” 

Interesting features in M. Menant’s work are the numerous, 
illustrations, including thirty-two portraits and four family 
Stoups indicating the rapid change of education and costumie 
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since 1860, which has certainly not increased the picturesque 
‘ness of Parsi attire. As a very favourable specimen of the 
old school, Frimji Kavasji Bandji (1767-1851) is speciully 
Worthy of notice. At first a shipping agent and interpreter, 
he made two voyages to China before the ond of last centary, 
and a few years later engaged largely in the China trade 
on his own account, becoming the owner of several ships 
Later on, for many years, he mude experimental plantations in 
Sulsctte for improving the cultivation of gain and fruits, and 
continuing the growth of sugar-canes, mulberry-treos,* and 
spices, which had already been introduced under European 
‘management, but with no greater success, He improved the 
‘water-supply of one district in Bombay, and did more to 
encourage the spread of English education among the natives 
than any other leader of his time. He himself hud learned 
‘the Ianguuge under difficulties, but spoke it fluently and well, 
though with a slightly foreign avcent. ‘To his patronage 
the Parsis owe tho first translation of thoir most sacred. 
books into Gujarati; and he took a great interest in the first 
introduction of railways into India, but did not live to se 
the opening of the first section of railway line, He was 
8 kind-hearted, liberal-minded, enterprising mau, with much 
Perseverance and energy; and the Parsis have good. reason 
to be proud of him, as a worthy representative of their 
Reneral chamucter, und to be grateful to him for his foresight 
in striving to put a sound English education within the 
roach of every one of them, His portrait, which M, Menant 
hhas published, appears to bes correct likeness of his appasr= 
neo in his lnttor days, so fur as memory ean bo treated 
after the lapse of half'n century. 

The most striking chango that has taken place among 
the Parsis during the last thirty years has been the apnea 
of European education and habits among the ladies, us 
& necessary supplement to the more general, female ocr 
aucular education that commenced twenty years earlier, So 
Jong as the young men were imperfectly educated, scholastic 
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instruction of females. was very wiscly opposed by their 
elders, as likely to do more harm than good. But the rapid 
progress of the men soon made female education indis- 
pensable, and the male students began to take the matter 
into their own hands successfully, until they could find 
female teachers to undertake the continuance of the work. 
The result has been that, in 1892, only one-sixth of the 
Parsi females in Bombay between 14 and 24 years of age 
‘wore classed ns illiterate, while the illiterate Parsi males 
between the sume ages were still one in eight;! so the 
women had) already nearly overtaken the men in the 
branches of edneation most generally useful. 

‘Tho Zoroastrian woman has always enjoyed as much 
freedom as was compatible with implicit obedience to her 
parents and husband, as well as respect for her religion. 
‘This may be clearly soon from many passages in the Avesta; 
and the Pablavi literature, which gives us a view of the 
opinions held in Sisanian times, tells much the same tale. 
Thus the Dinkard, book viii, informs us that a privileged 
wife can make a plaint for her husband, and also give 
evidence (ch. xx, 11), but not if a foreigner or not well- 
bohaved, though any, woman who is her own guardian ean 
give evidence (§ 29). A womnn or child acquainted with 
the law is a better judge than a man unacquainted with it 
(xxii, 21). ‘The priestship of a woman or child is also 
mentioned (xxix, 6). 
reverence aro alluded to (xxxi, 5). 
of a daughter is her mother, but her father gives hor in 
marriage, during the joint life of the parents (sliii, 10). 
‘The mother becomes guardian of the father, when necessary, 
if they have a son (§ 18). And the performance of house- 
wifery is taught by that wife who shall joyfully pay 
reverence to her husband; because her housewifery is for 
the satisfaction of the husband, the satisfaction is through 
her reverence, and the reverence arises through joy (Dk. IX, 
Ixvi, 10)3 The laws of inheritance also, which sre detailed 


1 The Porsin 354. “ 
* Sacred Beaks of the Best, wl. xxavi. 
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in the Dadistiin-i Dénik, liv and Ixii, give twice as much 
to the wife, or any blind or crippled child, as to each healthy 
child or dependent relation, Further, the Persian Rivayst 
of Kaiis Kamin (abont a.v. 1353) provides, in ease of 
4 debtor's death, that the debts and his privileged widow's 
dowry shall be the first charges upon his estate, and then 
his widow and children sharo the remainder according 
to law. 

‘Tho seclusion of their women, borrowed from the Musul- 
mins, was probably felt as un inconvenience by Parsi men 
long before they ventured to discontinue it. I was told, by 
8 Parsi of the middle class, more than fifty years ago, thit 
he had driven out with his wife and family one afternoon, 
when he was disconcertod by scoing the first Sir Jamshedji 
‘Tijibhai passing in his carriage, But Sir Jamshedji found 
an opportanity, a fow days later, to congratulate him upon 
his good sense in breal through the absurd custom of. 
always avoiding his wife in public. 

M. Menant mentions the attachment of the Pursis to 
England (Les Parris, p. 363), and this loyalty to British 
Tule has often been noticed, especially by foreigners who 
Have tuken the trouble to become personally acquainted with 
really influential Parsis; bat those who remark this loyalty. 
seldom try to account for it, To u certain extent it may 
be due to both the British and the Parsis being foreigners 
in India and fow in number, with the sume interest. ia 
peaceable internal government, which no native dynasty has 
ever been ablo to maintain for any length of time; and 
the Parsis have had too much experience of native govern= 
ments already to wish for a repetition of such incompetence. 
Uniler these circumstances, Parsi loyalty certainly. shows 
that they have no real cause for dissatisfaction with British 
rule, But the chief reason for their conteutment is probably 
the similarity of charactor between the average Briton and 
Parsi. Tn both we may generally trace the same enterprise 
fund self-reliance, the same fondness for liberty and dislike 
of official interference, the same perseverance and self: 
control, and the saine lore of justice and hatred of tyranny 

















and decoitful servility. May they long retain these attri- 
utes of charucter, and not give way to effeminaey or 
corruption, which are too often the effots of rapid progress 
in the material comforts of civilization. 

E,W. West. 


Les Foxcrtoxwarnes Conoxtavx. Documents offciets: Tome I, 
Expagne-France, (2 Série de In Bibliotheque Coloniale 
Internationale.) pp. vii and 875. 

Le Récnre Foxcuse aux Coroxies, Documents officiels = 
Tome I, 1° Inde Britqnnique, 2° Colonies Allemandes, 
(8° Série de la Bibliothéque Coloniule Internationale.) 
pp. 804. 

(Institut Colonial International, 36, Rue Veydt, 
Bruxelles.) 


‘These two volumes form part of a highly important series 
of works which are being issued under the auspices of the 
Institut Colonial International of Brussels. They are intended 
to facilitate the comparative study of the various aystems of 
colonial administration, and are planned on very generous 
lines with a view to that end. 

Les Fonctionnaires Coloniaur contains the administrative 
regulations touching the personnel of the colonial establish- 
ments of France and Spain, The latter regulations will 
haye, it is to bo feared, little more than a historical interest 
after the events of this year, but the former, which occupy 
about four-fifths of this volume, aro likely to grow in 
importance, It would be interesting, did space permit, to 
compare thom in detail with the regulations of the India 
Office and Colonial Oifice of this country. One point, which 
would strike even w superficial observer, is the much greater 
‘minuteness and complexity of tho French rales. Another 
is the provision, undor them, of a systematic course of 

traction in Eastern languages, a matter in rogand to 
which our own country still lags most wofully behind every 
other nation. A third is the groat consideration shown by 
the French Government to its officials, not indeed in paying 
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them very high salaries, but in allowing frequent and ample 
vacations and leave, with special regard to the climatic 
conditions of the countries in which they serve. 

Le Régime Foncier an Colonies contains the regulations 
relating to the. disposal and acquisition of waste lands in 
the British Indian provinces of Bombay, Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, the Panjab, Burma, Assam, 
and Coorg, and the land regulations of the German 
Colonies and Protectorates of East Africa, Togo and the 
Cameroons, South-West Africa, New Guinea, and the Marshall 
Islands. The first part of the volume (which relatos to 
British India and occupies about five-cighths of the whole) is 
furnished with an introductory memorandum by Mr. B. H. 
Baden-Powell, C.LE., a retired member of the Indian 
Givil Service, who has also added explanatory notes to each 
section, which will be of great assistance in rendering these 
somewhat complex regulations intelligible to the unofficial 
and especially the foreign reader. The genoral adminie 
trative system of British India is briefly sketched, some 
indication is given of the circumstances peculiar to each of 
the provinces here dealt with, and the native and other 
technical terms occurring in the text of the regulations are 
duly explained. 

The second part of the work, which deals with the German 
colonies, is annotated in a somewhat similar way, but by 
ho means as fully, by Mr. Herzog. ‘The German regu: 
Intions here given have, however, m somewhat wider scope 
than those reprinted in the British Indian part, including 
they do such subjects ax compulsory expropriation for 
public purposes, purchare of lands from native ocoupiers or 
owners (which is placed under considerable restrictions and 
in some cases forbidden), and a very complete system of 
registration of title. Seeing that the whole of this German 
legislation datos no further back than the year 1887, and 
that most of itis still more rocent, it must be admitted that 
it has already accumulated into a relatively considerable bulle, 

It is noticeable that a large part of this legislation consists 
of Imperial Ordinances and Orders of the Tmperial Chancollor 











apparently delegated to any local legislative or administrative 
authority in the colonies themselves except the filling in 
of details. As these regulations, however, are scrupulously 
exact and minute, this Intter function is pethaps of greater 
relative importance than would appear at first sight. ‘The 
general scheme of the whole system for the ascortainment 
of proprietary rights and the demarcation of Crown lands 
does not differ fundamentally from that with which British 
Indian and Colonial officials aro familiar, 

‘These volumes deserve the careful attention of all persons 
who are interested in the comparative study of administrative 
mothods, and of every Government which cares to profit by 
the experiences of other nations. 
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‘La tavas prs Bravrés ev pes ayrrraises arrmavé A Ano 
Ormix Ann n. Bare ar-Dsiuz pe Basra. ‘Texto 
arabe, publié par G. van Viores. 8v0; pp. xxiii, 382, 
(Leyden: Brill, 1898.) 


We cannot but huil with satisfaction the publication, by 
‘8 European scholar, of the first of the writings attributed 
to Al Jahiz, It is somewhat strange that “the staring” 
leader of the Bastian Mu‘tazilites did not engage the special 
attention of students of Arabic literature before, although 
attention is called to his name in numerous works on the most 
heterogeneous subjects. ‘There were fow subjects relating 
to the religious, social, or literary life of his age on which 
(if we may trust the native litterateurs) Al Jahiz did not 
have a word to say. Ho continually endeavoured to root 
Out antiquated viows and prejudices, and impregnated many: 
Younger authors with the spirit of his criticism. ‘The 
Writings attributed to him are legion. The MS. Cod. Brit. 
Mus. Or. 3;133 alone is composed of abstracts of not less 
than twenty-seven essays bearing his name, but Professor 
Rien hus already remarked in his Catalogue that only two 
of them are mentioned by Hajji Khalfa. ‘The uncertainty 
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regarding the authenticity of many of tho works is not 
‘of recent date, Ibn Abi Useibia, in mentioning an essay 
by the famous physician Ar Razi (which was written as 
an answer to un attack of Al Jahi« against medioal aid, 
i, p. 16), says: a treatise ‘attributed’ to Al Jahiz. Rather 
much has been made of his complaint that his talents 
romuined unapproviated, and that he was obliged to adopt 
a pseudonym in order to be read.! ‘This must be taken 
cum grano salie, For it stands not only in glaring contrast 
to the flattering remarks passed on him by the author 
of the Fihrist (p. 44) and Tho Khalliqan (transl. by 
Do Slane, ii, p. 405), but it is certain that other authors 
used /is name as # hall-mark for their own productions, 

Dr, van Vioten las clearly demonstrated that this was 
the case with the book under consideration. He shows 
that the bulk of the book did not originate from Al Jain’ 
peo, but was compiled some time after his death either 
by, or with tho assistance of tho csyludlly ule] obs 
of, Al-Baihaqi. Fortunately this circumstance does not 
diminish its litorary value, and cannot deprive it of 
a prominent place in Arabic Adab literature, Tt is 
exceodingly rich in muterial of the most variegated kind, 
its objet being to discuss the good und bad points of 
a number of propositions, both sides of the question being: 
illustrated with tales, ancodotes, proverbs, and yorses, ‘The 
Jast-named two groups are of particular importance, The 
‘book abounds in fine observations, and contains many details 
which add to our knowledge of Arab culture, history, and 
literature, Tt is noteworthy that with respect to proverbs 

1 to have been regarded as a special authority. 
2\ Lad (sco HI. Kh,, ii, p, 493, and 
Cod. Brit. Mus. Add., 9,558) quotes his name continually, 
cften several times on one page. Unfortunately he seldom 
mentions the work from which he quotes, e.g, 23] GS 


telly (fol. 64%) and tel] OW (fol. 677). Many 


4 See Préface, p. xi; and Goldsiher, “ Abhandlung urab, Philologie,” 
p- Mts Brockeltan, Getic def and. Miura? So 
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quotations are evidently taken from the gl bs, 
although the work is not named, and I haye no opportunity 
of verifying this, As Dr. van Vloten has promised to deal 
further with the Jahiz literature, he will probably clear 
up much thyt is still uncertain concerning it, and possibly 
also include the quotations in Al ‘Tha'alibi’s "work in his 
researches. 

Another prominent feature of the book are the sayings 
handed down by Moslim traditions on behalf of Muhammed, 
Amoug these, of somo intorest is the answor he is supposed 
to have givon to. beliover who asked him to pray. for 
pious wife for him, “Alla,” Muhammed replied, 
“announces in heaven which husbands and wives ar 
destined for each other.” Compary with this n passage 
in tho Talmud (So,G, fol. 2%): R. Jehiidah says: * Forty 
ayn before the creation of the embryo a heavenly voice calls 
“So and. o's danghter shall bo given to such and suoh, 
""" ‘Tho saying of Al Hasan al Basri (p. 162, 1. 18) 
NSS cee Like yy Jee ape eet Ll] is all but 
4 literal rendoring of « passage in AbOth, 

The verve of Al Hluteia (p. 38), suid by Kab al Abbie to 
bo based on the command of gratitade given in the * 
hus boon fully dealt with by Goldsiler in Z.D.MG, 
vol. xlvi, p.409, Another quotation preceding this one, alao 
Supposed to be from the “Tori,” and bearing on the same 
subject, is equally spurious. The proverb, p. 163, 1. 19, 
ert es JIke CALS should be compared with 
ix 4. 
of trades and professions exercised by the Qoroish 
chiofs in Moova (p. 165) is characteristically not placed in 
tho chapter on the “morits of gaining a livelihood,” but 
in that one which deals with the disadvantage of ancestral 
Pride and self-glorification, ‘This list is nevertheless of 
Sreat archacologieal interest, and gives at a glance a clearer 
insight into ancient Arabic culture than many lengthy 
Accounts of traditionists and historiographers coloured by 
tucial and religious prejudice, 
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‘A considerable but not loss interesting portion of the 
‘book, comprising a serios of chapters, is devoted to women 
of various characters and stations. ‘The lead is taken by the 
‘mourning’ ones, and no one will be surprised to seo that 
a rolatively largo space is devoted to the poctoss Al Khunsa 
‘The verses aceowmpanying the aneedotes concerning her form 
'% wolcome supploment to thoso published by Noldeke, 
Buitraege sur Kenntnisa der Poesie, etc, p. 181. Both 
sides of the marringe question aro illustrated by ancedotos, 
proverbs, and pooms, ‘The chapter on “the tricks of 
women” contains some pretty tales, As to the superseription 
(eu! $4) and the parallel proverb “lal of in Al 
‘The'alibi's above-mentioned work (fol. 69%), sea Qor, xit, 
28, 31. The various forms of rivalry and jealousy occupy 
a larger placo in the book than any other subject. 
Altogether, these portions are full of fine pieces of com= 
position. ‘The chapter on Persian feasts is particularly 
instructive. Rather curious is the report that (p. 862) 
when the Neirtiz (New Year's Day) fell on a Saturday the 
King sent to the Ras af Jalath (SMN93 YT, Exiliarch of the 
Tows in the Triq) a present of 4,000 dirhams, for no other 
reason than that this was an old custom, Tore, agait, it 
ia interesting to noto that Al Thu'alibi (Le, fol. 63°) 
‘mentions the =sle! Cu\,, but with the misapprehension 
that Gu) meant the real head of tho Jalath, Gul) Gxplel 
eget Ul) pally ohatt Gut) CLI I US, ol, ‘The 
word fle! in in so far the cause of further confusion, us 
in Qor,, ii, 260, it stonds for Goliath. ‘The conclusions 
which might be drawn from the contonunea of the two 
terms would lead too fir, ‘Tho discussion of the Persian 
foasts, and the concluding one on ‘the Presents,” ahow 10 
what extent Persian customs had eropt in upon the life 
of good Moalims tnder the Abbaside rul 

‘ho edition is done with the caro and 
Thos tanght. us to expect from him, His treatment of the 
Pootic passages deserves: special praise. To the Tixt of 
misprints T ehould like to sdd—p, 60, L 1, -v, igo and 
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NSS; pe 178, 1 4, chal; p 218, Lv Ler 
An index of names would have been not only a welcome 
but even a neoessary appendix to make the edition a ready 
book of reference. 





TL Minscuvenn. 


Growontss den Trawiscuy Panoroor: V, Nevexnsiscun 
Lrveerarun, Von Dr. 0, H, Ennf, (Strassburg, 1897.) 


With tho exception of his Catalogues of the Bodleian 
‘and the India Office MSS. and some articles in the Eneyelo- 
Media Britannica, nearly all Dr. Eehé’s contributions to the 
study of Persian literature havo been written in German, 
‘and lia buried in the depths of German periodicals, always 
‘more or loss inaccessible to English readers, and now mostly 
out of print, Few English students are fortunate enough 
to possess copies of Dr. Ethé's studies on the earliest period 
of Persian pootry—his papers on the forerunners of Ridagi, 
on Ridagi aud his contemporaries, on Kisii, on the 
Quatraing of Abi SaTd bin Abi-l-Khair, and on those of 
Aviceuna, His paper on Nasir bin Khusrau, which gave 
‘© masterly solution of the problems suggested by the pooms 
of that author, was read at the Sixth International Congress 
of Orientalists, but is now only accessible in the voluminous 
Teport of the transactions of that Congress. His latest 
Work, which forms the subject of this notice, does not soom 
Hitherto to have attracted in this country the attention 
Which it deserves. Tt quite supersedes the older authorition 
such as Hammer's “Redokunste Persions” and Quseley's 
“Persian Poets.” ‘The first portion of the book ix devoted 
to the poots, who are troated of according to the cliss to 
Which they belong—Epio, Lyric, Didaotio, or Mystical; and 
the acoount of euch of the most notable poets is followed 
by an excellent bibliography, ‘The sume plan is followed in 
tho ease of the prose-writers, and probably it was this 
Portion of his work which cost Dr, Ethé most trouble, since 
the ordinary Tuzhiraa do not, generally speaking, pay much 
tention to prose-writers. ‘The only regret one feels is 
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that Dr. Ethé was not able to enrich his notices of the 
poets by specimens of their verses, as Hammer did, but this 
‘was, of course, impossible in the limited space allotted to 
hhim by the editors of tho “Iranische Philologie.” 


En WwW. 


Tirniren uxo Anwextin, von P, Jnxsex. Mit zhn litho- 
Braphischen Schrifttafsln und oiner Ubersichtskarte. 
(Strassburg: Karl J, Triibner, 1898.) 


A book well printed, and on thick paper, of xvi and 
255 pages, ton doublo-page plates giving valuos of characters, 
and a map, enables Professor Jonson to lay bofore the 
publio his carefully, learnedly, and elaborately. reasoned= 
out system for the docipherment of the so-called Hittite 
insoriptions, which have 40 greatly puazled and exercised 
the minds of students and scholars ever sineo they wore 
drought clearly to the notice of the learned world by 
De. Wright, 

‘Thoro is no doubt that the system of Professor Jenson, 
following, as it docs, that of Grotefond in the decipherment 
of tho Porsian Cuneiform inscriptions, is the best means of 
Ponotrating tho secret of this strange writing, and ono 
cannot but desire that such perseverance as the author of this 
book has shown may turn out to haye led him on the right 
path, Eyon if half tho values that he professes to have 
mado out prove to be correct, or approximately 40, he is 
dowrving not only of the gratitude but also of the thanks 
of all those to whom Oriental archasology is a thing of 
importance and worthy of attentio 

Tt is to be hoped, thon, that the learned Professor, who 
has brought together 10 much material bearing on the 
subject, has met with at least some measure of success: ‘The 
immense difficulties that attend the work of decipherment 
in the domain of “ Hittology,” however, will be well realized 
when one sees what one so woll equipped for the fray as 
Professor Tonsen has been able to produco:— 








Ivscnrerion veo Hash. * = 
Line 1,’ nif sign of @ dignity (‘word-beginner’) méi 
(a) mt Gsign of uominative) ? Hi (H)atié 
PP (-sign of nom,) (‘word-beginner’) ? 
(‘word-beginner’) r (-aign of nom) é-{ 

w(p)-? er dsari(o) 
mark) § (MAN) ? PP ()m-6 
jon-mark) dsari(o) (-)m x Poa ? or’? m8 

daari(o) ? dsari(o) msi P 
vo 8, Pew fodel msl? med r(-)P(-)w(p) (sign of nom.) 
dsuti(o). 





Translation, 


Lino 1. Tam the (of the) & tho great ono (of the groat 
cone), the powerful ?, of IL(H)att the (a) ’, 
of [tho goddon] # 
tho man, of thin land (? district, oF city ?) 

king, the king, 
» & Ttho PPP A 
among] the kings the man, the powerful 
(grent), # (name) the king, the powerful, 
the great, 
tho king, ? tho king, the great, the powerful, 
» 8 the P of the god (P) the great, tho 7, the great 
ong, the # (2), the king. 


(The roferenoe-marks to tho numerous notes and some 
fow variants have beon omitted us tonding to confuse the 
transcription and, to « certain extent, the translation.) 


TE Professor Jenson has really got so far as to give with 
‘any certainty the meanings of such words as are translated. 
‘above without queries, he has without any doubt made some 
Progress, but, to put it mildly, his method of transcription 
is a very toasing ono, and it is something of a Inbour to 
find one's way through it. ‘The value of the book would 
have been greatly increased, and a great deal of trouble 
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saved to the reader, if the inscriptions translated had, in 
every case, beon accompanied by the original text, ‘The 
original characters ure, in fact, absolutely necessary to 
enable the reader to seo clearly which of them the author 
rogards ns certain or otherwise in his work, 

Othor inscriptions treated of are from Hami, Sorabis 
(“inscriptions of the kings of Kargami(8) or Kar(@)gami(a)”), 
Mar'ai (‘inscription of w king of Gurgum"), the lion-hont 
insoription of Arslantepo near Ordasu (*ingoription of 
Mutalu of Comageno and Molitene”), inscriptions from 
Izgin, Giiriin, Cilicia, Bulgarmaden, Ivriz, Bor, Kélitolu, 
Boikii, Agrak, Fraktin, Chammaneno (?) near Boguakeui, 
Karubel, and a number of seal inscriptions. Tt will thus 
be seen that there is a sufficient amount of material to 
work upon, 

It is somewhat startling to see that, in his rendoring of 
the so-called “boss of ‘Turoondemos” (generally read Targi= 
dimme), Professor Jensen reads the name ‘TAR-BI-BI- 
assim or TAR-KU-uassimni, He may be right, but his 
reading seems to me to be hanily in accordance with the 
divisions of the characters in the Babylonian text, though, 
as the text in question is very badly engraved, almoat any 
division of the characters is possible, With regard ta this 
object, I am not by any menns satisfied, myself, that tho 
Auyrinn charactors are genuine, 

According to the author, thero ure yarious helps to the 
deciphering of theso inscriptions, A diagonal stroke ie 
doubtful “wort beginner and closer,” whilst auothor, 
Bonerully written like sinseriph IL, cortainly. (wocording 
to tho author) has this powor, Another, 
“inarks onoe the beginning of an. ins 
those, thore is a * word-clos 




















It ism valuable work if tho conclusions it contains ba 
CaS oe catinot help wishing, however, for a suiliciently 


T. G. Pixones. 
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Eorrr Exrtoxation Fuxn, Archaoological Reports, Edited 
by.F, Li, Grivrrrn, M.A. 1898, 


This is a small volume of 70 pages, with illustrations and 
maps, tho letterpress boing contributed by Professor Flinders 
Potrio, Messrs, Olarke, Gronfell, Kenyon, Orum, and the 
Fditor. Tt is an excellent report, and not only shows what 
the Fund Has done during the your, but also what has beon 
done in the domain of Egyptology in general during the 
same period, The plato ficing p. 7 gives an excellent 
reproduction of the fragment of a sculptured inace-hond, 
reprownting an Egyptian king of the second dynasty 
opening canal works, ‘This interesting object was found 
at Hieraconpolis. 








T. G. Piscues, 


A Grawwan or tHe Punsiax Laxovson 1s Moperw 
Srauc. Compiled and translated by the Rey, F. F. 
Invixo. Printed at the Press of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Mission, Urmi (Urumiyya), Persia, av, 
1898, 


Whatever view may be taken as to the utility or 
desirability of mi which have for their object the 
conversion of Muhammaduns, all must sympathize with 
those which devoto their energies to the strongthening, 
building up in knowledge and righteousnoss, and education 
of the native Churches in the East, Amongst theso, th 
excellent work dono by the Archbishop of Cantorbury’ 
Mision to the Nostorians of Urai (Urumiyya), in the 
Persian provinoo of Adbarbayjan (Atropatone), bax long 
‘een recognized nnd appreciated. From tho Mission Pros 
‘hora tablished many Syriao works havo boon issued, 
bat hitherto nothing in Persian, ‘The Persian Grammar, 
compiled and translated into modern Syriwe by the Rey. 
F. FB. Irving, which bas just beon printed and pablished 
in Urini, marks, therefore, a now departure, ‘The writer 
of this brief notice, having received a copy of the work 
i question, desires to call the attention of Syriac scholurs 
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to it; but, being bimaclf unsequainted with Syriae, ean 
do little more than chronicle its appearance and offer hi 
congratulations to those untiring and devoted workers to 
whose beneficent activity it owes its existence. 

‘The little volumo comprises 240 pages of 17 x 10} inches, 
ond consists of (1) a sketch of Persian grammar, treating 
of the different parts of specch in order, of the inflexion 
‘and composition of words, and of Arabic locutions employed 
in Porsin; (2) an nocount of the Calendar (Persian and 
Arabic, Turkish eyole of yours, hija computation, and 
n of Mulimmmadan to Ohristion dates, and ice 
(8) dialogues in Persian and modern Syriao; forms of 
address employed in letters, specimons of letters, petitions, 
bonds, legal documents, leuses, ete.; (4) tables of money, 
weights, and measures; (5) list of Syriac verbs, with Persian 
equivalents, The work is based chiefly on the lute Professor 
E. WH. Palmer's Persion Grammar, Captain Wilberforce 
Clarke's Persiom Manual, and M. Kazimirski’s excellent 
Dialogues et Vocabulaire Frangais-Persans, Its general plan 
‘and conception appear good ; its utility is indisputable; and 
though there are « good many misprints in the Persian and 
some Indianisins (no doubt derived from Captain Wilberforoe 
Clurke's Manval) in the dialogues, this could hardly be 
otherwise in so novel an attempt. Revision of the proof 
of tho noxt edition by a woll-oduented Persian mired, and 
#8 moro exolusive uso of Kazitnirski’s work, will eusily remedy 
those defects in the sooond edition, which, it may be hoped, 
will noon be called for. 





















E, G. B. 


Anonavovootcat, Sunvwx or Kovrr, edited by F. Ite 
Gurr, M.A,, FSA. Sixth Memoir. A Couuzcriox 
ov Hixnooyrus: a Coxrutnorioy to tix Histore 
or Korrniax Wnittso, by the Editor, (Londons 
Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1898.) 





‘Tho ever active Editor of the publications of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (from whose pen comes the Annual 
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Report, also noticed this quarter) gives us, in this work, 
4 scientific desorption, based on new material, of « number 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, of which drawings from tho 
hands of Mr. HL. Carter, Mr. Blaokden, Miss P. FP. E, Paget, 
and Miss A, Pirio, aro printed in colour ut the end. 

‘Tho plates aro nine in number, with a total of 193 figures, 
and show the yarious objects depicted in tho Bgyptian 
Hicroglyphie system in what the Egyptian sculptors and 
soribes conceived to be their natural colours, and with 
gruater attontion to dotail ee tho majority of Egyptian 
insoripti which were found in 












though in modern conventional writing identical 
that forthe goose, G, was, in reality, a quite distinct sign, 
It is this charactor which stands for ‘son,’ generally written 
Sp. SH, and having the pronunciation of si or we Ta 
the Babylonian name-lists it is reproduced by ai, as in 
VST ET Bad @ Qe, Siptadi’, or ET ET Be HL, 
Siptahu, ‘son of (the god) Ptah"; | 1 FL at at, 
Siharu, ‘son of Torus,’ ete, ‘Tho duck which ia represented 
is a brightly-coloured bird with two long foathors in its tail 
henee the namo given to it, 

‘The character [J\, from its form in the more carefull 
drawn and coloured hieroglyph given in the plates, in 
described ax boing probably the opening of a drain with 
‘stand to support it (p. 63). 

Tho well-known churactor j. which generally means 
‘good,’ has long been supposed to be the representation of 
& lute. As, hower it is drawn in these coloured pictures 
of hieroglyphios with the same markings on the oval part 
4 are found on the hieroglyph for ‘heart,’ and the long 
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neck of the object hes» number of horizontal Lines upon 
it, Mr. Spurrel and Professor Petrio suggest that it way 
oprosont the heart and trichose. ‘This explanation, it is 
pointed out, would thon agreo with the description given 
in the Hicroglyphies of Hieropollo (absurd inventions” 
mostly), whero it is said that “a man's hoart hung from the 
windpipe means the mouth of a good ma 

As is also common knowledge, the ‘chicken,’ Y, does 


not reprosent tho young of our own familiar barn-fowl, 
but some other bird of tho same family. Mr. Griffith 
suggests, with somo show of probability, that it is the 
Young of the quail, possibly hatched from the oss thit 
were found abundantly in the haryest-feld, 

One could go on, however, quoting intoresting identifica 
tions from this attractive book far beyond the limits of our 
space, It is well got up, and clearly printed, but would 
aye been hundier in a sinaller form. It is difficult to overs 
estimate the good work doue by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund in printing the results of the discovories that are being: 
Constantly made in Egypt by their explorers, It is work 
hut dessrves the support of all who have the recovery, of 
the lost records of Egypt at heart, and Mr, Griffith bas 
rendered a real service to science in the compilation of this 
volume. 














T. G, Pixcnes, 


M, Edounrd Naville publishos, in the 
fn interesting article upon a small woo 
mentation in 

Tins added to 


Kerue Archéologiquey 
oon box with ora 
ptinn atyle, which the Rov. Mr. 
collection at 










mionta, flat lid running tongth 
imade to receive it, ‘The intorenting thing about thie ebjest 
owovor is the brood band carved in reli with roprontates 
tions of wild animals—a lion ourrying off  elovenshooted 
inital ow his back, a dog running aud 
of barking, a calf or steer, also rauni 


hwvise in w groove 





g; 4 liouoss devouring: 
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an ihex, and another mutilated design scomingly of the 
nature of a struggle between a lion and a bull. 

M. Navillo sees in this carving « style of art similar to 
that of a plaque of ivory found by M. Perrot at Spata, and 
printed by him in his Histoire de t'Art, vol. vi, p. 826. 
He points out, moreover, that, whilst the dog recalls. tho 
hussreliefs of Aaiur-bani-apli where the hunting-dogs aro 
shown, the lioness devouring an ibex has an absolutely 
similar motif in the art of Mycene, He thinks, howover, 
that the author of these sculptures, though he may have 
veon a Greck, wat ot domiciled in Grocce nor in the Tales 
of the Aegean, but somewhere in Syria, 

Pictures of these and of other objects of art of the same 
nature found in Egypt accompany this interesting article, 








The veteran Professor J. Oppert is in his element in the 
Paper “Alexandre a Bubylone” thut he contributes to the 
Comptes Rendus de UAcadémie des Inscriptions et Bellee- 
Lettres, thia subject giving him opportunity to touch upon 
many chronologieal questions of interest. More interesting, 
however, to the general reader, is his translation of on 
inscription of the reign of Alexander that refers to tho 
temple at Babylon known as E-sagila, It records a gift, 
by Barugaa (so I read instead of Muruga) through his 
‘ervant Nonzanu, of ten manas of silver as tithe, being 
his contribution towards the clearing away of the rubbish 
of tho temple preparatory to its restoration, as recorded by 
Strabo, whom the author of the paper quotes, ‘This work, 
begun by Alexander, was never Bnished, for the death of 
the Grok rulor occurred shortly afterwards, and nono of bin 
miccowors thought it worth while to continue it, especially 
1 {t was a labour of groat magnitude, 

‘The namo of E-sagila in the Aramaic docket (as I have 
already noted in this Journal) onght to bo read with two 
Sods at the beginning (933D%, (FJe-nagil). With regard to 
the spelling of the namo of the king, the mutilation of 
the last two charactors preserved renders it rather doubtful, 





a 
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‘but there is great probability that the real reading is 
TN Ye Sree CET =P, Alik-su-an-dareri-is, 
a corruption of the Greck "AdéEavBpos, us mentioned by 
Professor Oppert in his note, p. 419. ‘The veteran Assyrio- 
Togist may be congratulated on having written a Tearned 
‘aud most interesting paper. 

7. G. Pixcues. 





A Grossany or THe Anawaio Ixsontrrioxs. By Stastny A. 
Cox, B.A., ete. pp. viii+ 127. (Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1898,) 


‘The preparation of such a glossary as Mr. 8. A. Cook 
has produced by the diligent use of the time that he could 
spore from other work needs no elaborate justification: an 
examination of the private notes of Semitic scholars would 
probubly reveal that not a few have had to make more or 
ess extensive lists for their own use, Not is there any 
more need to justify its publication by the Cambridge Press? 
it is not a superfluous addition to the Somitio scholar’s 
workshop, nothing of the kind huving appeared befor 
it is useful, fow, if any, having time to construct for mere 
private use a record at all so complete, 

‘The importance of a stady of Semitic (as of other) 
inscriptions ix becoming more and more recognized. Une 
fortunately it is a branch of study difficult to proseoute, 
Because, apart from the great libraries, many of the 
publications containing the texts are not generally accessible. 
Within the last thirty yeurs over 1,100 Aramais inserip- 
tions have been made available for study. 

In 1868-77 the Comte de Vogiié published 150 Aramaio 
inscriptions from Palmyra; in 1875 Monitmann published other 
98; in 1885 Euting published still 40 more, and 70. Nubatacan 
Arumio inscriptions from Arabia; in 1887 Euting published 12 
ore from Palmyra; in 1889 the Académie den Tuveriptions et 
Bellre-Lettres began the iasue of the second part of 
Invcriptionum Sewitiaram, with 112 (Non. 1-112) Arama inscrip- 
Hous from Babylon, efe,, 34 (Nor, 122-155) trom Baypty and 
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161 Nabataean; in 1891 Euting published 677 from the Sinaitio 
Peninsula; and in 1898 D. H. Miiller published over 40 from 
Palmyra, In addition to those, not a few inscriptions are to be 
found in the pages of the varions Journals and Proceedings of 
earned societies, most of which are enumerated by Mr. Cook. 


Of course, these inscriptions have been diligently studied, 
Euting's two yolumes have indexes of proper names, one of 
which includes also some words of the language, Between 
the issue of these two volumes Ledrain, in 1887, published 
4 useful Dictionnaire des Noms Propres Palnyréniens. 
D. H, Miller's Die altsemnitischen Inachriften con Sendschird 
(1893) contains a vocabulary. Still, there was nothing 
whatever of the nature of a general dictionary until the 
appearance of this glossary of Mr. Cook, 

In the prefiice (pp. v-viii) he mentions the chief collec- 
tions of inscriptions used, states what has been done already 
by other scholars, and desoribes the general aim of the 
present work, 

The introduction (pp. 1-10) contains a convenient classi- 
fication of the available Aramaic inscriptions, according to 
their source, as coming from what we may eall—(I) a north- 

st district, stretching from Babylonia to Asia Minor; 
) a south-west district, viz, Egypt; (3) the intervening 
distriot. ‘To this middle region belong by far the most of 
the published Aramaic inscriptions, viz.: (@) the Nabatacan, 
(0) the Palmyrene, and (c) the Sinaitic. ‘The bibliography 
and the chronological limits of each of these groups are 
briefly stated. At the end is list of abbreviations. 

‘The glossary itself (pp. 11-127), a laborious piece of work 
containing over 2,000 entries (as compared with some 500 














1 We think that readers who at fra object to tho ver fro am of wbbreviationa 
‘sd symbole will in time’corne to appreciate them. We do not like, however, 
‘ho hybrid els; it should be eps. o€ eft. (if Pebilovi has to be learned it does 
‘ut need to be copied). ‘Certain readers would find it convenient to be told that 
een Te Diet Ru 70} Wl 
bal indiesting tho origin of the Jasrptons cited. merely by num 
ons hve een sete," Ta he nl [OT et paling 168" Yor 168 wo 
‘ove infra the rade tat 165, a4 wells’ fa Nabatoean inscription 
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in Lodtain’s Dictionnaire), rests on the work of the copiers 
and editors of inscriptions and on critical discussions 
founded thereon. ‘The usefulness of the book eonsists in 
its bringing to a focus under each word in alphabetical 
order, with a constant exercise of judgment and critical care, 
whatever relates to it in the publications enumerated in 
the preface. A first compilation of such a kind is entitled to 
Ienient treatment, which will be willingly accorded. All 
‘we are justified in looking for is (1) as close un approach 04 
Possible to completeness of record ; (2) an honest attempt to 
discriminate between what is certain and what is doubtful 
in decipherment and interpretation; and (3) accursey of 
‘statement. 

(1) As for the first of these, completeness: Mr. Cook 
could mot, of course, be expected to go behind published 
inscriptions; he believes he has included all auch except 
certain (e.g. in some of the earlier numbers of the ZDMG) 
Which, he thinks, have not boon critically enough edited. 
(2) Uncertainty of decipherment is indicated by a point 
over the Hebrew letter; conjectural restoration, by square 
brackets. Mr. Cook sometimes controls the decipherment of 
the editors, from the context, or from an examination of the 
fuosimiles. In the matter of interpretation he does not 
‘aim at being independent: he has followed, as ho tolls us, 
the editors of the various texts. Later critical investi- 
Gations, however, have been laid under contribution, and 
we find now and then a suggestion that is now. 

(8) The reader will wish to know most of all what degree 
of socuracy hax been attained. As the book professes to 
bo in principle a digest of the work of others, only extended 
uso of it ws an index can reveal how far it is trustworthy. 
We may say at once, however, that auch cross references a4 
we have had occasion to verify have been found correct,! 
‘and that, where some questionable point hus led us to 
compare the original, the same is true of the eftation of 

{,Oremioal gh dsropatcne Yetroen x not of reference aint tho pase 


earral to (ex. on Phy the eide, compared Guten sap 
almost unavoidable and iil taisleed no one, so ee 
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insoriptions! Tt is naturally to the strictly Aramaic part 
of the work that the compiler has devoted most attention. 
Where the decipherment is so often uncertain, and the 
meaning doubtful, the choice between rival explanations is 
often difficult, and we cannot expect always to agree with 
the result. Tt is a pity that practical considerations forbad 
‘fuller treatment, ‘The illustrations from Arabie, Assyrian, 
and ancient Egyptian are generally taken from the same 
source as the inscriptions themselves, and (apart from 
nisprints and slips of the pen?) criticism of them doos 
not touch Mr, Cook? 


* On p. 42, however, under MPTTN, 120° should be 124 ; and on p. 69, undor 
YEND, 262 should by 662, Mortver, Bin ENSMON and fn UME, oa 
Ph. 29 and 97, should bo The facile fe quite wuambiguoas. 

* Teist worth while punting out teh things ne omivon a mibplatements 
‘a5 bab it may be of we fo some red to correct the following ipents-— 
2 195507 forthe ST of 18 ie FT; on 19. SLE for SLES 
ating on 927 65 foe DST 5K for FRE ; on pss Ess 
on p08 aT for L221 5 on p05 Js (following u miss 
Print in De Voptt) for Jiao, and \LE> for .\zs ; on p. 88 ‘Obaiat 
(ote C18) for ‘Obit ; on p03 ofae for gad 5 on p.08 shi for NS; 
mm OT AS for S25 on 111 pe for po (om. 113 ea nce 
form, not an ere for -Ls3) on p. 116 «J A for Q}%4i; and oa, 119 
S20 toe 22 “4 
FAN tor 52, and 5 for, 

* Sometimes, however, the effort to be concise leads 10 obscurity oF mis- 
fatement: on p19, under TPIODN, Noel's explanation“ ose who 6 ck 
‘rom the body of his mother" ie nots alternative trmlation of aall, but 
. : ti = r 

trenton ot Seal jit the stm atclo Lap, 8 roles to Denton me 
Acosptes, Abth. vi (Banid xi), Tafel 14-21 ; on p, 22 dnif und ‘nowe™ new 
Alternatives, not equivalents; on p. 66 the juxtnponition of UES and Te. 

TT mugs tothe unwary reader tht the Arsbio word i Kaown i the sense 
St ‘arashoppee? ; on p. 105, i +10 plac, to act be correc, ca should be 
‘3 On the other han, thee seems t» be a misapprehension on p. 38 in the 

2s, 1900, 1s 
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‘We hope he will have the satisfaction of having his 
ook much used while it is still up to date. It is well 
Printed and well bound. Perbaps the leaves were left uncut 
hecause it was thought likely that scholars would wish 
interleaved copies, 

This glossary will materially facilitate the Austeutung 
of the inscriptions, ‘The brief introduction will be an aid 
to the student, who will probably wish that Mr. Cook had 
allowed himself more scope. Students of the Aramaic 
inscriptions will appreciate his methed of quoting syste- 
matically every form in which a word oveurs (ep. 7171, 871); 
his warning that certain readings are uncertain; and his 
quotation of alternative readings (eg, DION, WN, 
TMD). His practice, in the ease of obscure words, of 
quoting the context (op. for example MN, ID, ete.), and 
in the case of bilingual inscriptions of giving the equivalent 
expression in the second language (SV), NBD, ND'D, ete.), 
will be specially appreciated by the student who is not 
fortunate enough to have easy nocess to the sources 
Ar, Cook's interest in comparative Semitic philology appears 
in useful observations occurring from time to time (op. for 














stile 37. $29 do not mean ‘tanner? Mopdtnann mans to say thatthe 
Palnyrene proper name 22%, coming from «oot = Arb. $33, will meh 
taaner? Giri op. 37, yeaa the ope fer tar? Sead be gona 
On p. 75 lee, Manawit, should te toe, Manst 

An the ease of Awyrian ant Eyption words, it in to be regretted that the 
svlem of traniterston employed in the CIS bax boca preemeds Tt ie 
sirmely datable tht, whatever be dite abont the Byybline yovel, the 
syutem of tesmlteration of the consonants tat is now domiecet chon te weal 
in all Semitic work. This doce cot in Asyrian, as in Arabic, employ 
% band s 4, but only» A—- aot being distinguibabl, except etymclgielly, 
Ta any case it mislating to tnd dimedhi on p. 37, and acy 
4 in almost all Amyrinn words, but petty on yah 
the contrary, it need harily be wad, & and 4 repramnt dotiees pce aod 
isin sna. ‘Th, in dakonu(t) om p 3, abd fn Hr on oe ply 
‘in correct; but if 0, in Ard drt om pS, in enh (Leah) cup. 0, to bond 
‘on p. 82, in fabis on p. 60 (and of course Danny und DOAN), in Jona om 
65, and in other example, should be &. We may add hero iat we do ot 
‘uppow the wuthor mésns to propise a new theory of the date of Deel ehca he 
sigs othe mits of the cal entry ne 3, ne 
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esample such notes as those on the letters 8, 1, éte.). 
No one working throughs the Aramaic parts of the Old 
Testament should overlook the notes on the parallel or the 
divergent forms supplied by the inscriptions: the fact that 
some of the inscriptions ean be dated gives special value 
to their evidence. Mr. Cook’s work on the Eneyolopnedia 
Bibiiea bas given him a special interest in Semitic onoma- 
tology, which is fortunate, for he tells us that three-fifths 
of the entries in his glossary are proper names. 

Finally, we may give one example of the convenient 
vay in which such glossary collects interesting facts, and 
of the care with which it must, nevertheless, be used— 





One of the most firmly established facts of Semitic phonology is 
thot, under certain conditions; words that appear in Hebrew with 
Yond in Arabic with 4 will be found in Aramaic to have 8. 
A well-known example of this is tho word SYN, ‘tho earth? 
Itis well known, Lowever, that certain Aramaic dialects have the 
remarkable parallel form S7¥ (cp. Jer.x, 11). Now the glossary 
shows that whilst the inscriptions contain koth forms, the common 
form NYN ocours in only one insorfption and the peculiar parallel 
form in uo less than nine. ‘This might lead to the generalization 
‘hat the Arumaio represented by the inscriptions, most of which 
fe Inte, used almost invariably the form with p. If the 


inscriptions containing the word are noted more earefully, however, 
it will be found that they are the inscriptions on the famous 
‘sculptures from Zenjirli aud its neighbourhood, and the legends on 
Certain well-known weights and tablets from Nineyoh, all belonging 
to the eighth contury or the seventh. Elsewhere in the Aramaie 
‘scriptions the word does not happen to ooour oxeupt in the one 
Site referred to, where it uppears in the common form NY. 
This isin the Sinaitio peninsula, and the insoription, which is one 
Of the thrve that bear dates, belongs to about the year 189 4.0. 














,, Anyone Who experiences difficulty in remembering the 
‘neeriptions by the numbers will find it pretty easy to 
fonstruct an analysis of them on a single leat of paper to 
Keep na a mark in the glosary. He will thus be able 
‘o determine at once the nature of the attestation of any 
Word or form, 










a “NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Enough has been said to show that the glossary is an 

“addition to the Semitic library, useful to learners and 
‘convenient for scholars, and to suggest to those who use 

it to help on the cause by reporting important inaccuracies 
to the author. Cambridge has done well in encouraging. 
its younger scholars by undertaking the publication of such 
a work, 





Horr W. Hose. 


At the Just moment, as these sheets are being passed for the press 
‘M. Lidzbarski’s eagerly expected Handbuch der Nordsemitixchen 
Epigraphik bas been issued, and is found to contain a complete 
lowary. Tt would not be fair to compare it with the other work, 
‘their scale und scope being so different. Hud the scholars in 
Gormany and England who encouraged Mr. Cook to go on with 
hhis work been able to tell him of the enterprise on which — 
‘Lidzbarski was enguged, the glossary, at least in its present form, 
‘would probably not have appeared. If its author does not regret 
hhis Inbour, however, no one else will. ‘The Glowary and the 
equivalent columns of the Handbuch seem, on a rapid glance, to be 
to some extent complementary as well as parallel. One would 
‘not willingly be without cither. Each hus entries that the other 
Jacks ; and the plan of the smaller work made it possible to give 
‘smany references and other notes which tho learner, in particular, 
‘will find very useful. W. #1. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(Octoter, November, Deceniber, 1698.) 


T. Geserat Meerxos or rae Royat Asiatic Soctery. 


Noreniber 8, 1898.—Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 
‘The Rev, W. A. Briggs, M.D, 
‘Mr. M..N, Venketasvami, 
‘Mr. V. R. Pandit, 
Captain F, Webb Ware, 
‘Mr, M. Mucaulitfs, 
Mr. ©. G, Luzaoy 
Mr. V. ©. Seshacharri, 
Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
Mr. Nobushigé Aménomori, and 
‘Mr. H. Franklin 
Jind been elected members of the Society. 
Mr, R. Sewell read a paper on “The Cinder-Mounds of 
Bellary."” ‘The paper appears in the present number. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr, J, Kennedy, Dr. Gaster, 
Mr. Beveridge, and Dr. Thornton took part. 


December 13,—Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 
‘Te was announced that— 
LH, the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Mr. A. R. Macdonald, 
Mr. Robert Pearce, aud 
‘Mr. Suryanarain Row 
‘had been elected members of the Society. } | 
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The Rev. Professor Mills, D.D., read a paper on “The 
Initiative of the Avesta.” ‘The paper will be printed in 
a subsequent number. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. E. G, Browne, 
Professor Ross, Dx, Guster, and Professor Rhys Davids 
took part, 


IL. Coxrests oF Forrrox Ontextan Jourwats. 
1. Viewwa Ouuevzar Jounxar, Vol. xii, No, 
Steinschneider (M.), Heilmittelnamen der Aruber. 
Hartmann (M.), Zur kurdischen Literatur, 
Kegl (A.y.). Vigil und seine Sohne, cine Dichter-Familie 
des modernen Persiens. 


Mabler (Ed.), Aegyptologische Studien auf dem Gebiete 
der Chronologie. 











Ui. Jovayan Astanauz, Tome 
Loisy (A. 
Ta création, 
Chabot (J. B.), Notes a'épigraphio ot d’archéologio 
orientale, 
Parisot (M.). Le dialeete do Ma‘iula, 
Féer (I,). Spévimen dela langue lepcha on rong. 


i, No. 1. 
Le Monstre Rahab ct l'histoire biblique de 





TLL. Zerrscmtrr nex Drwrscrms Moncestixmscines Geexxtsomarr. 
Band lii, Hett 3, 

Mann (0,), Quellonstudien zur Geschichto des Ahmed 
Sth Durrani (1747-1773), 

Houtsma (Th). Eine unbekannte Bearbeitung des 
Marzbiin-niimeh, 

Mordtmann (J. HL). Dio himjarischen Inschriften von 
Eharibot-Se'otd, 





Miscellen, 
Brooks (E. W.). Notes on the Syriae Chroniale of 846, 
Bemerkungen xu dor Schrift Alowal-al- 





CONTESTS OF FOREIGN ONIENTAZ souRNars, 199. 
TV. Viewxs. Smacxosoeuowre pee xameazsores Axipesre Dex 
Wevesscuarres, Par.-Hive, Kuss. Bd. oxxxvi. 
Miller (Fr). Beitrage zur Text-kritik und Erklérang 
des Rirnimak i Artasir i Papakan. 
—— BBeitrage aur Text-kritik und Erklirung des 
Andarz i Aturpitt i Mahraspandin mit einer deutschen 
Uebersetzung, 








semitischen Elemente der Pablawisprache. 
—— Die Transcription fremder Alphubete. 


Ba. oxxxvii, 
Biihler (G.), A Legend of the Jaina Stipa at Mathura. 
Schrooder (L. v.). Die Tabinger Katha-HSS. und ihre 
Bexiehung zum Taittiriya-Arapyake, Herausgegeben mit 
cinem Nachtrag v. G, Biller. 








‘Disxscirmirrys. Ba. xiv. 
Noldeke (Th.). Zur Grammatik des olassischen Arabisch. 


V. St. Pareesnces, Botuerx ox WAcapturm Iurfauce pes _ 
Scimscex Série ¥, Tome vii, No. 1. 
Radioff (W.). Eine neue aufgefundene alt-tiirkische 
Tnsohrift, 


VE Mestem, Sirzexosmntomre pen x. 9, Axcansacrn pen Wrssex- 
‘scuarrey, 1898. Holt 3. 


Hirth (Fr.). Aus der Ethnographie des Tschau Ju-kua. 
Laufer (B.). Studion zur Sprachwissonschaft der Tibeter. 
saellind (W.). Zur Exegew und Kritik dor rituellen 
‘iitras. 
Mills (LH), On Pallavi, 
Griinwedel (A.). Padmasambbava and Mandarava, 
Hopkins (E. W.).  Avarta. 
Schreiner (M.). Beitrige sur Geschichte der theologischen. 
Eps im Islam, 
Schwally (Fr,). Nacht 
‘Windisch (E.). Zu ‘The Indian Game of Chess.”” 
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TIL Nores axp News. 


Tewisn Eris —Professor M. Lazarus has at length 
Published his System of Jowish Ethics (Die Hthik dee 
Fudenthums, T. Kauffmann, Franefort-on-the-Main, 1898), 
ina large and beautifully got-up volume. As might have 
been expected from so distinguished a thinker, this work 
leaves little to be desired, both ax regards deepness of 
thought and clearness, and elegance of diction. Although 
there is no lack of smaller works on the subject, a systematic 
representation of the ethical principles as developed in post 
Biblical Jewish writings hus been « desideratum. Of special 
interest are the author's arguments against E. v. Hartmann’s 
rejection of ethics which are founded on a theistic basis, 
Maaw asoxe ax Heurws—Readers of the Journal 
will recollect that some months back Dr. Witton Davies read 
a paper before the Soviety on “ Magic, Divination, and 
Demonology among the Hebrews and neighbouring peoples.” 
‘This paper has been expanded and has just appeared under 
the same title. A notice of it will appear in our next fast. 
Oxnewrar Coxouess—A Committee, consisting of the 
President, Sir Raymond West, Professor Sayce, Dr. Thornton, 
Professor Douglas, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Howitt, 
Dr. Guster, and Dr. Cust, has been appointed to earry out 
for this country all matters connected with the fortheoming 
Tnternational Congress at Rome in October. ‘The Council 
hope that as many members of the Socioty as possibly eam 
will take part in the proceedings. alia" 























‘Tux Parré Rutics—With reference'to our announcement 
in last Journal (p. 868), we have now to add thut the King 
of Siam is sending an envoy to India to receive the relics 
offered to His Majesty by the India Government, Tho 
King, who gratefully accepted the offer, has agreed to 
distribute from Bangkok portions of the 


relics among the 
Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon, 
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Kasur Axnigurrres. 


‘The following interesting account, written by Dr. M. A. 
Stein, is abstracted from the Times of India, Nov. 5:— 


A short time ogo we published the news that the Kasmir 
Durbir, upon the proposal of Captain S. H. Goprary, 
Assistant Resident in Kasmir, has resolved to establish 
4 museum at Srinagar. The new institution, for which 
& suitable building is alreadyin course of construction, is 
to serve for the reception of Kasmir antiquities and of 
characteristic specimens of the arts and indastries of the 
Valley. 

‘There is, perhaps, no prt of India which could furnish 
richer or more interesting materials for a local museum, 
‘There is certainly none in which the establishment of such. 
an institution is at present more needed or more significant 
6 4 mark of progress. ‘The whole of Kasmir might have. 

- been described, until not so long ago, as oue great museum 
of local antiquities. ‘There’ were the ruins of ancient date 
which still cover so many prominent sites in the Valley. 

‘Time-honoured were the products of the artisan, the method 

of the administration, the ways and thoughts of the people. 

Great are the changes which Western influences ba 

luced in Kaswir, particularly during the present Muba- 
‘s reign. ‘They reach deeper than auy we ean trace in 
the country’s previous history. Much of what modera 
“reform” has ewept away will mot be regretted even by 
the most ardent lover of old Kaswir. But much of what 
is of high value apd interest to the student of Indian 
history and art, is also now bound to disappear, It is time 
to collect these remains of antiquity, whether they are in 
stone ond wood, in manuscripts, or in the traditions and 
thought of the people. 

‘The interest which these remains claim is closely con 
nected with the old history of Kusmir. And the latter, 
‘gain, is rendered curjous and attractive by the exceptional 
advantages we enjoy for its study, Indian literature hos 
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often been blamed, and not without justice, for its want of 
historical works. Kasmir, however, has preserved for ua 
a tories of Sanskrit chronicles which in authenticity and 
value fairly reach the mark of the chronicles of mediaeval 
Europe. Adding to these the Persian records from Akbar’s 
time onwards, Kaémir history presents itself to us in reliable 
Accounts extending over more than 1,500 years. ‘Traditions 
Popolar in origin, but yet of value, which are recorded in 
the oldest of these works, Kulhana's Rajutaraigind, carry 
us back oven further to the times of Asoka and the great 
Indo-Soythian kings. 

Tt is not alone this wealth of truly historical records 
which enables us to restore in detail the picture of ancient 
Kasmir. Small as the country is, its contribution to ancient 
Indian literature hus beon considerable. Sanskrit works by. 
Kasmirian authors aro plentifully preserved in the Valley. 
Kaswirians seom always to haye had an open eye for the 
realities of life und for the peculiarities of their country. 
Tt is not chance that these old writers give us many, 
& curious glimpse of contemporary Kaimir, such as the 
scholars of India proper rarely youchsafe to us in regard 
to their own homes, 





Nor are we entirely dependent on these indigenous sources 

Tt ia well known how much valuable information on ancient 
India has reached us in the accounts of foreign travellers. 
‘These do not fail usin Kagmir, The favoured Land of 
Sérada” (Parvati) has always been famous for its. sacred 
sites, its holy springs or Nagas, its mountain Tirthns 
A land of such spiritual merits could not be missed by the 
Pious Christian pilgrims who wandered through the breadth. 
and length of India during the centuries preceding the 
Muhammadan conquest. The curious and detailed notices 
which they have left us of the Valley and its inhabitants 
correspond to the long stay they used to make there, It 
seems in fact as if these pious men had not been wholly 
indifferent to the material attractions of the ‘country. 
KXaswir has always had its charm for visitors from/northera 
limes. Now, too, tho Hajia of Yarkand and the regions 
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beyond readily linger in the Valley before resuming their 
long journey. Hiuen Tsiang did ao before them, and so 
other less known Buddhist pilgrims who passed through the 
“ Paradis terrestre des Indes” (Bernier) to the sucred places 
of the dusty hot plains. 

In the light which we derive from this wealth of records, 
the tangible remains of old Kasmir resume fresh life. ‘The 
coins of Kasmir rulers, which we possess in almost unbroken. 
succession from Indo-Seythian times onwards, are more than 
‘\ more framework for dynastic lists. We know often a good 
deal of the reigns and persons of the kings who issued them. 
‘The coins and their legends more than once illustrate in 
4 characteristic fashion incidents of which the Chronicles 
tell us. 

‘Tho ruined temples and sculptures, which are far more 
numerous about the Valley than the guidebooks would show, 
furnish ample materials for the study of the architecture 
and art of ancient Kasmir. They, too, are not mute records 
with date and origin doubtful, as is so often the case in 
India proper. From the Chronicles we learn the deities 
to which these temples were dedicated, the names of their 
founders and of the sites which they were intended to 
adorn, We can often truce the varying fortunes which 
these structures underwent, and strange indeed they were 
sometimes, 

Many a famous shrine which we still sce in its ruins 
served with the riches it once contained unscrupulous Hindu 
Kings in their financial troubles. ‘The massive quadrangles 
of others were used at times as fortified places, just as in 
the Middle Ages did so many monuments of ancient Rome. 
Daring the endless rebellions of the later Hindu period they 
stood more than one siege, Frequently we find popular 
Muhammadan shrinos built with the slabs and columns of 
‘ieient Hindu temples, or the latter simply transformed 
into Zidrats, Muhammadan shrines in most cases can be 
shown to mark the sites of earlier Hindu worship. 

This’ fact strikingly illustrates that slow and gridual 
Process of conversion which Jed the great mass of the 
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Kasmir population from. their old gods and beliefs into the 
fold of Isim. In more than one direction this conversion 
has remained superficial, ‘The qualified student ean still 
easily trace the old Hindu in the customs aud superstitions 
of the Kusmir villagor. 

Talim did not enter Kasmir by forcible conquest, Not the 
Valour of its inhabitants—it seems to have been sinall indeed 
at all times—bat the great mountain barrier to the south 
bad saved the Vulley from Mubammadan invasion, The 
great Mahmiid repeatedly endeavoured to reach Kasmir: the 








~/ bravest of his Hindu opponents in the Panjab had found 


there a refuge. But in the narrow defiles which lead to 

il, even the resistance of a small 
stronghold like the ancient Lohura was enough to stem the 
wave that in the plains of India had proved irresistible. 
Kaswir thus escaped that great break which the Mu- 
hammadan conquest marks in the historical. development 
of other Indian territories. ‘The subsequent gradual eon- 
Yersion to Islam did not affect materially the marked 
historical individuality of the country, or the traditio 
and habits of its population. ‘The ease and accuracy with 
which we can restore the ancient topography of Kadmir 
‘serve to illustrate this fact, 

If we take for comparison the great Panjab plain we 
find there only a few ancient sites and local names standing: 
oat as landmarks of the pre-Muhammadan epoch. It is 
strikingly different in Kasmir. We ean there trace the 
Ancient towns, pilgrimage places, administrative divisions, 
ete., far back into Hindu times, with such thoroughness and. 
‘accuracy us if we stood on the classic soil of Greese or Ttaly. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, thut the ancient routes 
through the mountains have remained unchanged. Until 
the advent of the British engineer man had little ebagee 
to work great changes here. But it still shows the remark 

J able tenacity of local tradition in Kasur that we eun even 
to the present day follow up the old tracks over the 
mountains mentioned in our historical records, and’ losate 
the watel-stations which guarded tho passes.” Thus, eg 
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the site of the stone gate which closed “the western entrance 
of the kingdom” in Hiuen Tsiang’s days, in the gorge 
below Baramiila (Vardhmile), still bears its ancient name, 
On the heights of the Pir Pantsil Pass popular tradition 
still shows the place where ernel King Mihirakula (of the 
sixth century) was believed to have amused himself by 
throwing elephants over precipice. 

Tt is the same in other parts of that geographical micro- 
comm, Kaémir, Hundreds of ancient localities mentioned 
by the Sanskrit chroniclers, from great towns down to 
modest hamlets, can be identified with certainty. Srinagar 
hus retained more than the name of the ancient capital 
Srinagart, “the City of $4, i.e. the goddess of fortune” 
(This is the name which the Kasmir capital has borne 
since the days of Agoka; though the guidebooks, following 
whimsical ctymology of that worthy but in historical 
matters amusingly naive traveller, Mr. Vigne, will persist 
in tuning it into “the City of the Sun.”) The antiquarian 
can till identify in it the remains of many of the great 
buildings that once adorned it, the quarters into which it 
Was divided, the canals and main thoroughfares which 
intersected it, Thus history guides us wherever we move 
in Kasmir, whother in the great lat of the river plain or 
high up in the alpine side-valleys. OF the ancient 
irrigation canals we know the makers; even for the 
srtificial changes in the course of the Vitasta (the old 
Hydaspes, our ‘Jhelum’) we ean give the date. 

It is not necessary, however, for us to go back to the 
sculptures, coins, inscriptions, and other antiquities which 
the old sites yield, in onder to find objects worthy. of 
Preservation in a museum. KaSmir since the time when 
Muhammadanism entered the Valley from the north has 
had ite connection with Central Asia and Khorasan. Many 
interesting arta were’ imported from those quarters and 
Sted by the Kaémiri with that imitative talent which 

Tinguishes him, Many. excellent specimens of this 
Muhammadan art of con Persian in its chiefi/features, 
“til survive, but they are rapidiy leaving the country. 
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‘The Kaimiri, like other people, has the dafects of his 
Yirtues. The same ability with which he reproduced the 
‘best elements of Persian art-design in his metal and textile 
work leads him to imitate only too readily European models, 
Poor as the specimens of Western art mostly are that have 
hitherto reached him. Collectors know how to appreciate 
the worth of old Kaimir art, Most, perhaps, of what was 
of value, hus already found its way into the public and 
private collections of Europe. Not much time remains to 
be lost if Kasmir is to retain any of the good products of 
its old art industries, 

It is evident that nothing could help more to guide bask 
the modern workman to the formor lovel of his art than select 
models of this type. It is equally certain that a museum 
is the best means for their presorvation in the country. 

Ie is gratifying to find the Kaémir Durbar alive to the 
importance of its obligations in regard to the antiquities 
and tho arts of the country. As far as the study of the 
former is concerned it has already shown its interest by 
enabling Dr. Stat to study tho archaeology of Kuémir it 
detail, and to prepare an annotated English translation of 
the oldest of the above-named Ohronicles. ‘This ia in course 
of pablication through Messrs. A, Constable & Co,, London. 

‘Tho new museum which has been sanctioned, and the 
building of which is now rapidly advancing, will un- 
doubtedly lead to a far moro eifective preservation of 
anciont remains than has hitherto been possible. Tt may 
also form the starting-point for a new era in the develop 
ment of modem Kaimir art. For maay of the Ruropeain 
Visitors from the plains who reach the Kustate capital ia 
yearly increasing numbers it is sure to prove an attraction, 
From whichever point of view the new institation is jadged, 
it does credit alike to the enlightened policy of the Durbar 
and to Captain Govrney’s timely initiative. Tt ia aleo 
‘stiafuctory to think that the funds required for the museum 
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Passi Notes ror 1898. 


I. Colonel Davidson, after employment on the Afghan 
frontier, has compiled a collection of 1,600 to 1,800 sentences 
of the language of the Sinh-Posh Kafir, an independent 
nee, neither Hindu nor Mahometan, who dwell in the 
mountainous district on the eastern froutier of the kingdom 
of Afghanistan ns Intely demarked. The compiler had 
peculiar opportunities, and has made good use of them, 
He is now preparing a Vocabulary: he has not attempted 
8 Grammar. “Of this language little or nothing is known, 
It is important that these collections should be publistied. 

IL. Mr. Macauliffe, of HM, Indian Civil Service on the 
retired list, has prepared a careful translation of the Sacred 
Hooks of the Sikh or Singh Seot, dwelling in the Provinco 
sf the Panjab. About forty years ago a German Professor, 
Dr. Trumpf, was sent out to India by the India Office to 
learn the language, and make a translation: he sueceeded 
‘ far, that he published a volume, the Adi Gronth, which 
was valued at the time, but something better is ow 
required : a fuller knowledge of the language, and a larger 
‘lection of original MSS, And this Mr, Mucauliffo, after 
® residence of a quarter of a century amidst the people, 
«knowledge of the modern Vernacular, and an acquaintances 
with learned and intelligent Sikhs, hus succeeded ia 
“plying, ‘The difficulty now is to publish it. Specimens 
of the work have appeared in the pages of the Imperial 
ind Asiatic Quarterly Reviow. Mr. Mucauliffe, though 
he has taken his ponsion, still seems to cling to India as 
© home, and though in England at the presont moment, 
hols returning to Amritsar to give the last finishing touch 
to bis work, and if the funds are forthcoming from the 
Sikh Chieftains, to carry it through the Press, 

TIL M. Ujfalvy, of Paris, has published in the French 
lenguuge a most interesting volume on the inhabitants of 
both the North and South slopes of the Hinda-Kush: he 
has himself visited the North, or Russian, slope, and brings 
iu notice the Ghulcha tribe, He goes into great detail 
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with regard to the people of the Southern slope, and is 
familiar with oll the great English authorities, who have 
in Inte years written on tha subject, The book is a vory 
interesting one to read, and my long acquaintance with 
the Autlior, and general knowledge of the region, justify, 
me in pronouncing the work to be trustworthy. Of course 
the Ianguages and customs of the tribes are fully noticed. 


IV. I have recsived from the Author of a volume, 
entitled “Les Ba-Ronga, les indigénes de la Baie do 
Delagoa,” a copy of his very interesting ethnographical” 
study in the French language, I have long been acquainted 
with M. Junod, and he is a missionary of a Swiss Protestant 
Mission sottled many years in that Province of South 
Africa, a colony of Portugal on the East Coast. A eon 
siderable portion of the work is dedicated to the language, 
one of the Bantu family, and the religions: the latter has 
not risen beyond the Animistic Class: our Author states 
that the two chic features are (1) worship of ancestors, 
(2) a conception of Heaven, Pisa 

October, 1898, aw 





A rew Remanxs ox Pictoonarus, on Ancnare Fors oF 
Scuurr. 

A more accurate uso of terms is necessary: the word 
“Alphabet” in the Oxford English Dictionary applies to 
Written Characters representing sounds by a symbol, and 
the oldest existing specimen of such Alphabetic writing i& 
tho Moubite Stone, which may roughly be attributed to the 
cighth century before the Christian era, Yet both in 
English and French writings we find such use of the word 
‘Alphabet,’ as is quite unjustifiable. It may be the ease, 
that at the time of the Exodus there was n free use of 
the Egyptian Ideogruphs, and Assyrian Cuneiform, in the 
Regions between the Euphrates and the Nile; but neither 
of these Writton Characters were Alphabetic, und the 
impression therofore is left, that the Alpbabotie Writings 
attributed to Moses in the eighteenth contury before the 





Christian era could not have been from his hand: he may 
have written in Tdeographs, which at a subsequent date 
were transliterated into the Phoenician Alphabet. 

Before the epoch of Alphabets, came the period of the 
extensive use of the Egyptian and Assyrian Written 
Characters: they are too well known to require any addi- 
tional remarks. 

But apparently at a date possibly anterior to these great 
Scripts, and at any rato more or less independent of them, 
are certain Pictographs, or Archaic Forms of Writing, the 
fall desoription of which will be the work of the Twentieth 
century, Among these are: 


A. Crotan and Aegean in Europe. 
B. Kheta, alias Hittite, in Asia. 
©, Tifingg ia Africa. 





Ana there are many others, such as Cypriote in the Tsland 
of Oyprus, and Orkkan in Siberia: my object is to draw 
general attention to the ‘subject: earo should be taken to 
Keep clear of all local forms of Alphabetic Writing. I limit 
myself to the three in my list as specimens of the threo 
Continents. 


A. Cretan and Aegean. 


Tn the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xiv (1894), p. 270, 
Sppeared a remarkable communication from the pen of 
Mr. Arthur Evans on the subject of “Primitive Pictographs, 
and a Pre-Phenician Script, from Crete.” Tt made a great 
impression on me, but I was deep in other subjects, aud 
could only make x note of it, 

Tn the same Journal, vol. xvii, part 1897, p. 327, hax 
ppeared from the pen of the same writer a communication 
on "Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script, with 
Libyan and Proto-Egyptian Comparisons.” The subject 
‘is now lifted into the first rank of questions to be solved. 
in the Twentieth century. 

RAS. 1699, us 
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‘The second Essay is divided into three Parts: 

Part I. "The Discoveries,” subdivided into nine Sections, 
with 27 Plates. 

Part I. “Proto-Egyptian and Libyan Comparisons,” 
subdivided into four Sections, 

Part IIL.“ Conchiding Observations.” 


Part I (second Essay) The Author states, that from the 
evidence of Cretan seals it was demonstrable that there 
existed a form of pictographie writing from its simplest 
beginnings to m more conventional and abbreviated stage. 
A variety of data supplied by seals, vases, and insoribod 
stones showed the further existence of a /inear system of 
writing, connected with the other, and presenting striking 
comparisons with Egyptian Inscriptions on the South, and 
‘the syllabic script of Cyprus and Anatolia, In some 
instances Cretan linear characters displayed a remarkable 
correspondence with Phenivian and Early Greek letter-forms. 

‘The evidence showed, that the purely pictorial class of 
Cretan seal went back to the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt, or 
‘more thun 2500 n.c.; and further evidence haa since gone to 
Prove an earlier contact of Crete with Egypt than that date. 

‘They were, however, beyond doubt indigenous, the later 
conventionalized pictographs approaching nearer fo the 
Hittite character than the Egyptian, 

‘The Author then passes under roview the different classes 

(1) Primitive Prism seal with linear characters und figures. 

(2) Early Pictographic Prism seals, 

(8) Later seals with conventionalized Pictographs. 

(4) Signet-shaped stones with conventionalized Picto- 

graphs, and other figures, 

(6) Seals and other objects with linear signs: 

(6) Inscribed vase from Cerigo, 

(7) Inscribed Libution Table from the Diktacan Cave. 


Part TT, Sections 1 and 8, ‘The points of resemblance 
to the Oretan and Egyptian scripts are here dwelt. updo, 
tnd there ean be no doubt that the populations of Grete 
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and Egypt were thrown into constant intercourse, and 
4 resemblance of the outcome of their culture and form of 
religious worship can eanse no surprise. 

Section 2 opens out the still more interesting considera- 
tion, that Crete was the mecting-point of Thraco-Phrygian 
clements to the North, and Libyan elements to the South. 

The Author cousiders that the intervention of Libyan 
intermediaries seems necessary to explain the primitive 
relations between Orete and the Valley of the Nile, At 
the stme time, the remains found in Crote bring it in 
relation with the Western coastlands of Asia Minor, the 
‘mainland of Greece, and even the Danubian Basin. While 
influence from the South of Egypt must be udmitted, the 
Presence of members of the great Thraco-Phrygian race 
must also be admitted, 

Section 4 deals with the resemblance with the Tifinég 
Alphubst, which is desoribed separately in this exsay. 

Part IIL ‘The Author admits, that the proved antiquity 
of the Egyptian Script gives some warrant for inferring, 
that the Egyptians are not indebted to the populations of 
the Mediterranean Basin for the ideas of interchange of 
thought by means of the eye as well as the car. On the 
ctler hand, he concedes, that the ancient relations betwixt 
Croto and the African littoral of the Mediterranean suggest, 
tht the early Script of the island, if not derived from 
Egypt, was at least influenced in its development from that 
Guarter, ‘This is as far as we ean safely go with our present 
imited knowledge of the environment, 

It is, moreover, evident, that through a wide European 
‘rea there exist the records of a primitive’ picture-Script, 
hich, as far back up prebistorie time, showed a tendency 
‘0 simplify itself into abbreviated linear signa. 

‘The Author concludes with the following romarks, which 
‘peak highly for his good sense and freedom from sensa- 
“onal haphazard guesses : 

““T have abstained from any: attempt to interpret either 
the linear, or the pictographio, Soript. ‘The main objeot lux 
‘een to collct materials and iastitute comparisons 
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B. Kheta or Hittite. 


Tn Tuzao's Oriental List, 1898, I rend as follows:— 
“A book has just been published by Colonel Conder entitled 
“The Hittites and their Language,’ in which the author 
“makes an attempt to explain the Hittite symbols, and gives 
“what he calls ‘translations’ of the ‘ Hittite” Inscriptions. 
“Colonel Conder bases his system of decipherment on the 
‘assumption that the Hittite, Cyprian, and Akkudian forms 
“of writing are interchangeable, and that a superficial 
“resemblance in the form of any two signs is sufficient to 
“‘prove their identity of value, His ‘translations? of the 
“texts are based on the further assumption, that ‘Hittite’ 
‘is Turkish in cbaracter, It is needless to point out to our 
“readers, that both these assumptions aro entirely without 
“proof or foundation, We could wish that the labour, which 
“it is evident Colonel Conder has expended on his work, 
“bad been applied in a direction, where it might have been 
“rewarded with more valuable results,” 

In The Atheneum of August 27, 1898, p. 285, is a very 
hostile review of Colonel Conder’s newly-published book, *The 
Hittites and their Language” (Blackwood & Son). Allusion 
is made to Professor Jensen's articles in the Zeitachrife of the 
German Oriental Society about three years ago, and the 
decipherment of this language. Professor Jensen has now 
published a solid work, “ Hittites and Armenians," Colonel 
Conder gives a Hittito Vocabulary, and fifteen plates of 
Hittite Insoriptious taken from the Marash Lion, various 
slabs, figures, and seals. No bilingual Inscription has been 
found. No two authorities agree: Jensen conneots the 
Armenian with it, Conder the Accadian: there is no gertainty, 
that they have any claim to the name of Hittite, for no 
character has been identified to the satisfaction of all, 
























©. ifinig. 


X quote from my own “Lenguages of Africa!” p, 75, 
1883 :— 


“OF the old Libyan or Numidian form of writing 





“specimens are found in Inscriptions brought casually to 
“light, and not yet satisfuetorily explained. It is the 
“mother of the existing local written Character, called 
“the ‘Tifnig, the language being called Tumashek, and 
“the tribe using it is the Tiwérik of the Sabéra, a sub- 
“division of the Berber Family.” 

Oudney first noticed them in 1822; Richardson drew 
attention to them in 1847, and an avcount by him was 
Published by the Foreign Office. In the highways of the 
Desert are found blocks of stone entirely covered with 
this Character, ‘The Arabs were totally ignorant of their 
meaning. In the houses are similar soribblings on the 
Walls. Attempts have been made, with some success, to 
trunslate them. ‘They are read from right to left, and form 
4 syllcbary. Hanoteau in his Grammar of the Kabsil and 
Tamashek Languages, Halévy and De Sauley in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris, Letourneux in the Report 
of the Florence Oriental Congress, Faulman in his work 
on Written Characters, have noticed this Character. Seo also 
De Ia Blanchore, “Inseriptions Sahariennes et I'éoriture 

que” (Bulletin Correspondance Afrieaine, vi, p. 354, 
1883); Duveyrier, "Explorations de Sahura Tnscriptions,”” 
2.806; “Alphabet Libyque” (Journal de la Société Aviatique, 
P. 258, 1884), 

,, Leommunicated to a Vice-President of this Sooiety, who 
is a master in this particular department of science, my 
ntention of writing a brief Memorandum on this subject, 
In his reply he remarked: “A hypothesis, or rather a 
“suspicion, has beon growing up in my mind of late, that 
ithe chief Hieroglyphic eystems of the ancient world really 
“had a common origin somewhere in Western Asia: that 
‘iall the pictorial systema were developed out of 














‘; Paimitive and embryonic Script. Along with this suspicion 
has been another, that the Neolithic people of primeval 


t and Northern Africa bad a linear system of 
iting, which has left its traces in the Tifindg and 
‘dinear Cretan, and signs on Neolithic Egyptian pottery. 
“These signs continued to be used by tho non-Phenician 
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“population of Egypt down ton comparatively Iate date, 
“and ure found not only in pottery but on the rocks? 

“However, these are only suspicions, and T must Teava 
Sit to younger men to find out whether they are justified 
“or not. Tam getting too old for pioneering work.” 

This explains my motive in putting forth this brief paper. 
J lay the idea, the suspicion, the germ of conception, 
Pofore some retired Anglo-Indian official, about fifty 
Years old, who wants a subject, which has beon apparently 
not oceupied by another. Ho can feel carefully, without 
Partiality or prejudice, down the outline of the conception, 
read up all that has been written, and write @ paper fot 
the Journal of. this Society in the carly years of the 
‘Twentieth Contury. I shall not be there to read it, 


RNC. 






October 25, 1898, 


Norn os Jas Fraser, Avrnon oy tax “History oF 
Nani Suan” (1742). 


James Fraser is the author of the first book in English 
ou Nadir Shih, “that very costive Sophy,” as Byron calls 
him, known in the East an <d\_43, or the Scourge of God. 
Fraser's work is first-hand contribution to the history of 
the period, important not only by reason of ita early date, 
but because of the number of original documenta 4. bas 
Preserved, documents not to be found elsewhere! Tn 
addition to his claim as an author, he is entitled to some 
brief record as an early, if not the very first, colleator of 
manuscripts in India; and thus indirectly a prominent 
contributor to the valuable Oriental collections of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. On the strength of the abore 
uehiovements ho was, T should have thought, entitled to 

* Lownies (el 1858, p. 894 
fu 1782.) This is an, ienpom 
Alte touat surely bo 8 stake for 1742 


‘ied ion sed tad rae a 
ese sin Jar ep tr 
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‘4 modest place in the “Dictionary of National Biography”; 
and though passed over there, it is stranger still that his 
‘name is not to be found in the “Book of Eminent Seotsmen’”” 
of Joseph Irving (1881); but this neglect may yet bo 
wotified by Dr. Ethé in the second volume of his Bodleian * 
Catulogue of Persian MSS,, as announced (now, alas! nearly 
xine years ago) in the preface to his first volume. 

As a small contribution to Fraser's biography, I have 
transcribed some manuscript notes from a copy of the 
‘Nadir Shah” lately acquired by me. The book belonged 
in 1754 to Samuel Smalbroke, son of Dr. I, Smalbroke, 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry mentioned by Fraser 
in his preface, p. vi (at the top). The notes referred to 
aro without doubt by 8, Smalbroke himself, 

[On the flyleaf.] “January 2lst, 1754, Novo Stylo— 
Died Mr. James Fraser at his own honso at Rylick noar 
Tayerness in Scotland: he wont out Writer to ye Factory 
at Suratt, then niter Returning to England and publishing 
this Book, earried his now-murried Wife . . . . with 
him to ye Indios, whither he went as Suporeargo. Return’d 

2 time (after 6 yours stay) into England, December 
), where T saw them in London in ye Beginning of 1750, 
He then intended to sond his MSS. & goods by Sea to 
Scottlnd. He complain’d of his want of Latin, and intended 
to compleat an Antiont-Persick Lexicon out of several im- 
Perfect ones y* he possess’d and to Translate the Zand of 
Zerdusht from y* original, as he had promis’d to Bp. 
Swalbroke & like wise to ‘Trandate the Ved of the 
Brahmans. 

“Me. Fraser show'd mo the Ved (or Bod = Beth in 
Bernier) in ye original charactors (a little and beautifully 
Written and adorn’d MS. in broad-twelves) & somo chapters 
of ullegorical writings (ethical) of some of tho Brahmins 
w" be had Translated into English & redd to me. Thoy 
coutain'd a Fiction of Gyants or Peris fighting in Battle 
4 conversation of some of them taken up into their war 


chariot concerning the soul, an emblem perhaps first 4 

















Borrow'd from Plato’s Wings & Chariot of y* soul, for y* 
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Grecks Books were carried into Indostan by y¢ Traders 
of Persia & Egypt after y* Macedonian couquests, if not 
~ before.” 

[On title-page.] “Merchant” added to author's name. 

+ [Preface, p. vi, line 2.] “Dr. R. Smalbroke, at whose 
request Mr. Fraser studied the Old Porsiok (in order to 
Publish Zordusht Book) [and] afterwards brought many 
Fine MSS. at his return in 1749 (Dec. vii), seen by mo 
8, Smalbroke in his custody, Since Mr. Fraser's death in 
Scottland bought (at my intimation to Oxford) for yt 
University.” 

(id, line 17.] “I studied [Arabic] under” . . 

[id,, line 21.] “Three hours each day [in Sanskerrit = 
‘pure tongue’: see Bernier.” 

[P- 17, note +] As to Geronimo Xavier's knowledge of 
the Persian language: “But he scems nevor to have leara'd 
it well, for he wrote his Spurious Gospel (published by De 
Diou) in Portuguese & got it turned into Persick by Molana 
Ben Kassem at Lahor, or at least corrected.” See, for this 
Xavier and his doings, E. D. Maclagan, “Jesuit Missions,” 
Tournal Asiatio Soo. Bengal, vol. Ixvi (1898), p, 110. 

Cp. 69, third line from foot] After the words “ treacherous 
correspondence,’ “if at all true.” ‘This remark does great 
credit to Mr. 8, Sinalbroke’s ucumen, for the sending. of any 
Totter by Nigim-ul-Mulk to Nadir Shih is very doubtful 
indeed. 

{p, 181, mote, on oustom of having two governors, one 
to'command a city and the othor its castle) “in imitation of 
Cyrus's method in Persia.” 

[p. 227, after “Nadir Shab," 
“by some Misaionai 

(p. 231, as to Nadir’s answer to mother) “exactly the 
answer of Oliver Cromwell to L* Broghill,” 

















in line 2 of the heading] 
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< CaraLoove or OntenraL Masuscarers. 


[p. 19, under “Ayar Danish.”] “Tt scems at least (to 
me) to have been originally y* invention of Perzuis, or 
Buzurj rather, in Persick about a.v. 550 (tho he fathered 
it] on y* Brahmins), and immediately translated into 
Grek.” 

[On margin.] A copy (finely wrote) of this in y* original 
tongue Mr. Fraser brought home in 1749, w* I saw.” 

[p. 20, at end of the para.] “There are two Greck 
‘Versions of it, one # verbal one, and seems very old, printed 
by [blank] at Hamburgh under y* title of ‘Sepienta 
Indorum." Y* other is a Loose Paraphrase printed with 
Portallas’s Latin version in ‘Histor: Byzunt:’ ‘There is 
8 French translation of these Fables & an English one 
from it lately, 12%, ‘Tho English is called ‘Pilpay's Fables’ 
for Bidpai, y* supposed Narrator of them to an Indian 
Prince.” 

[p. 29, Farhong Jahanguiri.] “Mr Fraser brought a 2 
copy of the Appendix, 1749 (tho imperfect too); both are 
now in. y* Bodley Lib.” 

[p. 40, udded at end.] “See many more MSS. par- 
ticularly of the Zand in Old-Persick & soveral Lexicons 
(tho” all imperfect) of y* tongue, but wh, he intended to 
compleat & publish & the whole Ved of y* Indians in 
the Bramins character wh. M* Frasor showed to me S, 8, 
in 1749 in London, wh, now I hear aro safely deposited 
in y* Bodley Library, having been bought of his Widow 
by Dt Radolif’s executors & given to the University of 
Osford at y* instigation of D* Owen, who heard of them 
from Mr James Brunker, to whom I related as above. 

(Signed) Sant Swatmnoxe.”” 














The place of James Fraser's death, “Rylisk near Inyer~ 
ness,” seemed to point to a conneotion with the family 
owning the estate so named (also spelt Reelick, Relick, 
Rolig). It lies in the parish of Kirkbill, a few miles south- 
‘West of the town of Inverness, and had in 1845, after great 
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drainage improvements, a rental of £640 a year (“New 
Statistical Account of Scotland,” vol. xiv, p. 460). ‘The 
family, according to John Anderson (‘Historical Account 
of the family of Frisel or Fraser,” 1825, pp, T1-6, 195), 
was founded early in the sixteenth century by Hutcheon 
Bain, an illegitimate sou of Thomas, fourth Lord Lovat 
(@. 21st October, 1524), On referring to Burke's “Landed 
y,” ed. 1894, vol. i, p. 709, I find that James Frasor 
was descended in the seventh generation from 
this progenitor; he was the second but eldest: surviving son 
of Alexander Fraser (d. 1733). James married in London, 
Mary, only daughter of Edward Satchell, of Warwickshire; 
she died 18th June, 1795. ‘Their only son, Edward Satchell 
Fraser (1751-1835), was the father of John Buillie Fraser 
(1783-1856), the author of several books of travel in 
India and Persia (soe “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 9th edition). Another 
son was William Fraser, Commissioner of Dehli, who 
was shot there in 1835 (W. H. Sleeman, “Rambles and 
Recollections,” 1844, vol. ii, pp. 215-231; R, Bosworth 
Smith, “Life of Lord Lawrence,” 1883, vol. i, pp, 75-78). 
Other grandsons of James Fraser were connectod with the 
Kast, viz., Edward S., who died at St. Helena, 25th April, 
1813; Alexander Charles, who died in India, 4th June, 
1816, aged 27; and George John, lst Bengal Cavalry, who 
died at Aurangabad, 27th August, 1842, aged 42, Burke's 
date, 1755, for James Fraser's death, must, if we follow 
8. Smalbroko’s notes, be altered to 1754. 

The Court Books of the East India Company from 1728 
to 1750, which I have beon permitted to consult at the 
India Office, furnish no confirmation of Mr. Smalbroke' 
statement that James Fraser went out the first time to India 
asa Writer. Very probably that was the case, though 
I have not traced the appointment. But I find that, on 
his second visit to that country, ho went as the Company's 
servant, haying been appointed on the 12th November, 1743, 
4 Factor on the Bombay establishment to reside at Surat. 
Tis bondamen in £1,000 each were Hugh Ross and George 
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Fryer, of London, merchants, On the same date he was 
posted us an agent to Mocha in the Red Sea, with 2} por 
cont. commission, other 24 per cent. being apportioned 
between his two colleagues, Captain Freeman and Mr. 
Parker, Oa the 20th December, 1742, Fraset’s wife and. 
1 little gisl, a relative of his, were allowed to proceed to 
Bombay on one of the Company's ships. On the 14th 
September, 1748, a letter was received from James Fraser 
st Surat, dated the 10th, 22nd, and 24th November, 1747; 
and he must have left India soon afterwards, for on the 
12th January, 1749, he presented a Memorial for an inquiry 
into some official dispute or quarrel. He is there described 
as “late of Council at Surat.” I have not pursued my: 
inquiries further, the above being sufficient to confirm the 
assertion that he was in the Honourable Company's service. 





Anquetil Duperron (*Zendavesta,” vol. I, Discoura pré- 
liminaire, eocelyiii, ccestix) heard of Fraser at Surat from 
the Parsi, Dastiie Shapur, and it was to inspect Fraser's 
Zand MSS. in the Bodleian that in 1762 he (A. D.) visited 
Oxford, when brought a prisoner of war to England. James 
Darmsteter (“Annales du Musée Guimet, Zandavesta,” I, 
Introduction, xi) does not seem to haye known much ubout 
Fraser, nor is what he doos say very accurate, “ Quelques 
années plus tard” [ie. after 1720, when Bourchier sent 
home to Oxford a Zand manuscript] “I'feossais Frazer, 
consciller A Bombay, se rendit & Surat pour étudier auprds 
des Pareis; ils Ini yendaient deux manuscrits et Tui re 
fusdrent leurs legons.” Here we may note (1) that Fraser 
wus of the Surat, not of the Bombay Council; (2) that he 
hud already lived at Surat ten years, 1730-1740; (3) that 
he procured many more than two Zand manuscripts ; 
(4) that, usp. vi of his Preface to “Nadir Shah” shows, 
‘he iad no difficulty in obtaining Parsi teachers; (5) that, as 
‘Mr. Swalbroke's annotations prove, Fraser had a working 
knowledge of the Zand tongue. Fraser's death at the 




















‘comparatively early age of forty-one years goes a long way 
‘to account for his doing nothing further with the materials 
‘that he had so assiduously accumulated, 

Wn, Invive. 


TY. Avprrioxs to tHe Lipnany, 
Presented by the India Office. 
‘The Fauns of British India, 18 yols. 
8vo, London, 1889-97. 
Pearse (Major Hugh). Memoirs of Alexander Gardner. 
Sy0, Loudon, 1898. 
Presented by the Senate of the Oulcutta University. 
Mitra Sird@ Obaran, Land-Law of Bengal. (Tajore 
Law Lectures, 1895.) 8v0. Calcutta, 1898. 


Presented by the Madras Government Museum, 

‘Thurston (E.), Eurasians of Madras and Malabar; Note on 
‘Tattooing ; Mulagasy-Niao-Dravidians; Toda Petition. 
‘With ten plates, (Madras Government Museum Bulletin, 
vol. i, No.2: Anthropology.) — 8y0, Madras, 1808. 


Presented by the Syndice of the Cambridge University Press, 
Nicholson (R. A.), Selected Poems from the Divani 
Shamsi Tubriz, Edited and translated, 


8y0. Cambridge, 1898. 
Cook (S. A.). Glossary of the Aramaic Insoriptions. 


8v0. Cambridge, 1898. 
Presented by the Leiden University, 


Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz al-Basri (Abu Othman), Le 
livre des Beautés et des autithdses: texte arabe, par 





G, van Vioten. Bvo, Leide, 1898. 
Presented by the Musde Guimet, 
Menant (D.). Les Parsia, 8r0. Paris, 1898, 


Aymonier (E.). Voyage en Laos. ‘Tome ii, 
8v0. Paris, 1897. 
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Prevented by Professor Rhys Davide, 
Sen Krishna Bihari, Asoka Carita (Bengali). 
Bvo, Calcutta, 1895. 
Presented by the Retigious Tract Society. 
Thornton (D. M.). Parsi, Jaina, and Sikh, or some Minor 
Religions Seots of India. Beo, London, 1898, 


Presented by Messrs. J. D. Keymer §& Co. 


Oudemann (Dr. J. A, 6). Die Triangulation von Java, 
Two vols. 4to, Haag, 1895-8. 


Prevented by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 
Margoliouth (D. S). ‘The Letters of Abu 'L-'Ald of 
Ma'arrat Al-Nu'man, Edited from the Leyden MS., 
with the Life of the Author by Al-Dhahabi, and with 
translation, notes, indices, and biography. 
Ato. Oxford, 1808. 


Preseuted by B.C. Dutt, Ey. 
Kublina and others, Rajatarafgini, or History of the 
Kings of Kashmira, translated by J.C. Dutt. Three vols, 
8x0. Culeutta, 1879-1898. 


Prevented by Major L. A. Waddell. 
Tho Gazetteor of Sikkim. 4to. 
A Book of Press Cuttings on the Discovery of Buddha’s 
Birthplace, 
Presented by Professor Lewnann, 
Teuru-Matsu Tokiwal, Studien zum Sumigadhayadina, 
8vo. Darmatadé, 1898. 
Presented by the Authors. 
Sowell (R). Eclipses of the Moon in India, 
4to, London, 1898. 


Cordier (HL). Charles Schefer. 
Parmphilet. 8vo. Paris, 1898. 


—— La Collection Charles Schefer. 
Roy. 8vo, Paris, 1898. 
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Hirth (F.). Schantung und Kiau-tschou, 
Pamphlet. 8vo.  Minchen, 1898, 

Zur Kulturgeschihte der Chinesen, 
Pamphlet. 8vo, Manchin, 1808, 
Sanjana (D. D. P,). Observations on M. J. Durmesteter's 
‘Theory regarding Tansar’s Letter to the King of 

‘Tabaristan and the Date of the Avesta. 

Pamphlet. Svo. Lripsig, 1898. 
Johns (Rev. Q. IL. W.). Assyrian Deeds and Documents 
recording the Transfer of Property. Vol. i: Cuneiform 
Texts. 80. Cambria 
Whinfield (E, H.). 
Rumi, Translated and abridged. Second edition, 
Bvo, Loniion, 1898. 
Gerini (Captain G. E.), Catalogo di Moneto Siamesi. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. Milan, 1898, 
Davies (T. Witton). Magie, Di n, and Demonology 

among the Hebrews and their Neighbours. 
8vo. London, 1898, 

Arnold (T.W.). The Preaching of Islam, 
8vo. London, 1896, 
Sell (Rev. E), ‘The Historical Development of the Quran. 
8v0. Madras, 1808, 
Lopes (D.), Historia dos Portugneses no Malabar por 
inadim. Svo. Lisboa, 1898, 
Irving (Rev. F. A.). Syro-Persian (Modern) Grammar. 
8yo. Umi, 1898, 





















Presented by the Translators, 

Smimoy (J. H.), Les populations finnoises des bassins 
de Ia Volga et de Ia Kama, traduit du Russe ot revues 
par Paul Boyer. Pte. T, Groupe de la Volga: (1) Les 
‘Tohérérnisses ; (2) Les Moidves. Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1898, 

Abul Fazl. Akbar Nama. Vol. i, fase. 2. ‘Translated 
by H Beveridge. (Bib. Indica.) 8yo, Caleutta, 1898, 

Al-Badaoni. Muntukhabu-t-Tawarikh. Vol. i. ‘Trane- 
lujed by Lieut-Colonel G. Ranking. (Bib, Indica.) 


8vo. Calcutta, 1895-8, 















Dutt (RO), ‘The Mahabberata, traslated into English 
verse. ‘Post 8vo. London, 1898. 


Prevented by the Publishers. 
Bibliothaque Coloniale Internationale, Série 2. Les 
fonctionnaires Coloniaux: Documents officiels. Tome i. 
8vo. Paris, 1898. 
Série 3. Le Régime Foncier aux Colonies: Documents 
officiels, ‘Tome i. 
(1) Indo Britannique. 

(2) Golonies Allemandes. 

8vo, Bruselles, 1898. 


Hedin (Syen). Through Asia, ‘Two vols. 
8y0. London, 1898. 
Pautz (0.)- Muhammods Lehre von der Offenbarung. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1898. 
Jensen (P,), Hittiter und Armenier. 
Svo, Strassburg, 1898. 
King (L. W.). First Steps in Assyrian, 
8¥0. London, 1898, 
‘Wright, Arabic Grammar. ‘Two vols. 
Svo. Cambridge, 1898. 
Marquart (Dr. J). Die Chronologie der alt-tiirkinohen, 
Tnsebriften, 8vo. Leipsig, 1808. 
Jastrow (ML). ‘The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
8v0, Boston, 1898, 
Lazarus (Dr. M.), Die Ethik des Judenthums, 
Roy. 8vo. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1898. 
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‘Tux Purra-porut Venba- Malai iv a vory ancient work, 
professing to be founded upon a still older composition 
called “The Twelve Chapters,” by one of the twelve 
disciples of Agastiyar. This points to a mythio origin, 
but we cannot historically go further than its Tamil author, 
‘or compiler, as he would represent himself. It is quite 
‘essential for a Tamil writer who would become a classic to 
cite his original, or tho authoritative ‘first-work’ from which 
Ihe draws (or professes to draw) his materials, (Seo Nanni, 
4-10, and Popo's 3rd Grammar, p. 142,) Whore there 
in no such ‘first-work’ (apsgorev, Muthaniil), he or his 
‘commentators must suppose or invent one, and ascribe it 
to some venerable personage. The real author hero is 
ATYANAR-ITHAN, of whom nothing is known but that 
he is said to have beon u descendant of the old Qéra kings, 
and the compiler of this very interesting composition. It 
ean hardly be less than ten centuries old. Tt has recently 
been for ‘the first time printed under the editorship of 


4 Tn the commentary on the Tol-Appyam by Nocehintebkiniyie, Poru-athi, 
Vai’ aren i's editic ). 807, i 
sont "Tamotharea Pija’s eden prot, Madras, 1890); relreane 


Aaa, 1899, 15 
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‘Ve. (aminathaiyar of Uttamatana-puram, the very learned 
and worthy Tamil Head-Pandit of the Kumbakapam College; 
and has probably never been seen by any European till 
now, though the late Sir Walter Elliot (clarum et venerabile 
nomen) obtained and caused to be translated some fragments 
of it These were edited for private circulation by 
R Sewell, Esq., M.O.S. Somo were also printed in the 
Asiatio Quarterly. 

Malai means ‘garland.’ Venbd (seo Pope's Kurral, 
Int, xxv, and Naladi, Tat. xvi) is the name of tho metro— 
very artistic quatrains like those in the Naladiyar, 

Poru] in « subdivision both of grammar and of treatises 
in general, and signifies ‘substance, reality, subject.’ ‘This 
Porul is divided in the most uncient grammar, the 
Tol-Kappyam, into Agam (*innor’) and Purram (‘outer’). 
OF these, Agam (‘the subjective’) treats of love, ite various 
emotions, incidents, and accidents, Purram (‘the objeetice’) 
relates to all ‘other things’—life in gonoral, and especially 
war, and the affairs of Kingdoms. This work, though 
professing to treat of practical subjects in general (Purram), 
has portions, us will be seen, which belong to the other 
Avision (Agam)—emotional and passionate. ‘The ideas and 
oven the phraseology of these verses are cited and used 
dy all commentators upon the other classics, as being of 
absolute authority. 

It is divided into twelve chapters (Padalam: Skr. qzw), 
or as they are generally termed, Tinai (f@@ar),! containing 
360 quatrains. 

It seems probable that the work itself is more ancient 
than the Kura}, and suggested many of its couplets, Tt 
{is closely allied in subject and in tone to the Purra-ndnntrru 











1 Ti, This och woed Tamil word-ol-ll-work really signif *geams" 
aod ie appind tothe main divisions of any mbjec, Thne um divide foto 
sectves (terrat= e5jp).” This Inter is wus fo “specion’ ad in usd for 
the subdivisions fm subject. Tite, each chapter is precede by a amall 
soumary jd every quatre has x carous itl cooplet giving the pith of tho 
‘quatrin. This couplet is called Xe) 
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(P.N.N.), with which and the Tol-Kappyam it must be 
studied, though it is more recent than the éezt of these works, 
It will bo necessary to giva-some account of the Purra- 
ninniirru, or ‘Four Hundred Lyries of Life.” ‘This 
anthology has been lately printed for the first time, though 
it has been in existence for upwards of a thousand yeurs, 
and contains ballads which in substance must have been 
in the oarly conturies of our era, We owo it also to 
‘ar, tho learned and indefatigable Professor 
of Tamil in the Kumbakinam Government College, that it 
is now carefully edited and put forth with all necessary: 
apparatus in such a way that it may find an entrance into 
the houso of every Tamil scholar. ‘This is the fifth largo 
work issued by the same editor. ‘The industry and learning 
which have been employed in tho editing of these books 
would have gained for Qaminathaiyar a very high place 
‘among scholars in Europo, if the subject had been one 
which the scholars of the West were disposed to value. 
But, although tho very ancient, copious, nnd refined Tamil 
language is inforior to none, it is regarded by most people 
as the (probably barbarous) vernacular of a people living 
somowhore in a remote district of Great Britain's imperial 
possessions. Neither docs our Indian Government nor do 
our Universities fully recognize tho value of Tamil literature; 
and those who spend their lives in the study of the grout 
South Indian classics must rovemble men seeking for pourls 
under wator, Our editor’s compatriots, however, will not 
bo slow to recognize the benefit that his studios are 
conferring upon his people. Nor is it too much to hope that 
hia Inbours may be s0 far recognized as to procure for him 
such pecuniary assistance as may save him from ubsolute loss. 
‘Tamil scholarship is u direct road to poverty ! 

To return from this digression, ‘This work consists of 
400 Lyrios, varying in length from six lines to fifty, being 
for the most part songs sung by. Court minstrels and 
wandering bards in honour of the kings of the South, 
including not only the Pandiyan, the Goran, and the 
Géran kings, but sbout 120 of the potty Rajas and 
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chieftains who then divided the South, and were more or 
Joss independent, having their fortresses on every hill and 
coign of vantage throughout the southern land. OF those 
ancient rulers and heroes acarecly anything is known but 
‘what these, and a few similar works, enable us to conjecture, 
‘Thoir names have not yet been found or recognized in 
inscriptions or on coins, and it is very doubtful whether we 
shall over bo ablo to recover many wuthentic details of their 
history. Still, the glimpses of anciont manners, thought, and 
conditions of life afforded by these pooms are exceedingly 
interesting. ‘The ancient bards, about 150 in number, 
fragments of whose songs have thus beon rosoued, wero of 
very unequal powers; but some of them display, if I am 
not mistaken, very great pootical genius, and some of the 
fragmouts are veritable goms. 

It ia worthy of note, ulso, that of these poems, except the 
introductory invocation (which in of much Inter date, by 
Porum Devaniir,' the translator of the Mahi-Baratham), 
none make any decided allusion to Giva worship. Demons 
fare constantly referred to, and various charms and ceremonies 
for driving them away from tho battloficld, whero it was 
their delight to hold their ory festivals, are mentioned, 
‘Throughout all tho petty kingdoms of tho Tamil lands there 
seems then to have been a system of demon-worship much 
like what now provails in the extreme south. © 

Feasts and dances in honour of Murugan (from , 
“murugy,' & fragrant wood: Agallochum) aro often alluded 
to. He was ovideotly the tutelary god of the aboriginos of 
the South, and is now promoted to be the younger son 
of Givan. 

T shall reserve a more minute account of thes pooms, 
their heroes and their bards, for another occasion, and 
return at once to the Purra-porul Venba-Malai, 








1H con 49 ave itl x serinof works forthe Mars literati 











PADATAM I. 
Vedchi, ox van Cavrix-rarmens. 

‘The first tinai is called Fedehi, and the following soven 
divisions have titles of a similar import. ‘They ure taken 
from the garlands worn by warriors in tho contests in which 
‘the tribes of South India in those times seem to have been 
incessantly engaged. ‘The ‘Tamil rhetoricians enumerate 
eight specios of distinctive garlunds worn by kings and 
warriors when going forth on various expeditions, the 
garland being supposed to indicate the character of the 
undertakings, and the feclings of those engaged in them 

‘This is to us a novel form of tho ‘language of flowers,” 

Tho Vedehi (@an-A) ix the Tzora coccinia, which 
commonly callod *Flamo of the Forest,’ or somotimen 
‘the country geranium,’ It bears a profusion of flowers, 
sometimes of quite daxzling brightness, and of a doop 
scarlet hue, ‘These garlands wero intonded to atriko terror 
into the eyes of tho opposing hosts, and to somo extent 
supplied the place of military uniform. ‘Tho armies of 
Europo havo novor beon unmindful of the moral effect 
of the soldior’s headdross; though it would be a novel 
oxperionce if our troops went forth to war like a marching 
girden of flaming and fragrant flowers! ‘Tho warriors 
who wore the eejchi were cattle-raiders. It would seem 
that this constituted no small part of the duty—and duty 
was delight—of tho ancient South Indian soldier. 

‘This Pagalam, or chapter, contains twenty verses, and 
iMustrates with exceeding clearness several phusos of the 
thoughts and habits of the people in those ‘good old 
times’! A translation is given of the more important 
verses, and a summary of the remainder, 





















$1, The King's Call to the Cattle-rai. 
Vouor 1. Tux Kero Bvawortng is Prov 
“Youthful warrior, who bearest the wondrous three-pronged 
dart, go forth, seize and bring home the herds of cattle with 
1 They were not intrequently afi, composed of gold and gems. 
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the bulls their leaders! See your foes bending their bows, as 
though they would out down whole forests and set them on 
fire, and inspecting their arrows as they fit them to the string. 
Put their ranks to flight!" 


§2, The Toddy-booth. 

‘This introduces the idea, which is always coming to the 
front in these poems, of the ‘toddy-jar.’ [§15.] ‘The mid 
Degins and ends with the canteen 








Yuu 2. 

“Forget not, O thou with the loving large eyes, the clear 
sweet boiled palm juice in the standing jar of toddy, never 
empty. The warrior on whose feet are the heroes’ auklets, 
who is fierce of eye, endures not debt. To-morrow’s morn 
shall sce the foeman’s herds thronging thy wide-extended 
gates.” 

Tt would seem that these champions cleared off their 
scores with tho nymph of the palm-wine jar by means 
of the plunder they brought home. [§ 16.] 

All classes except Brahmans, even the Indies, are repre- 
sented ns indulging freely in the use of toddy. ‘The same thing 
is illustrated in the Kambar-Ramayanam, where the whole 
Court—king, queens, princes, counsellors, and warriors— 
fare represented as indulging in a most unedifying debauch 
of many days’ duration. [Bala-Khaydam, xviii: ‘Tho 
Canto of the Festivities."] 








§3. Eager for the fray. 
Vaux 3, 

“The raven's hoarse cry arises in the jungles of our foes 
who own the beauteous herd—omen of ill to them; while 
beating their drums our warriors armed with long spears 
put on the evdchi fower and go forth upon the well-nigh 
impervious paths, where the raven croaks.”' 


‘on 
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§ 4. Omens. 

‘This speaks of omens which are continually referred 
to here. 

Yours 4. 

“In the little town encircled with barriers, at eventide, 
while our people stand around with clasped hands, she (the 
wise woman of the village] speaks, and would say, ‘Bring 
forth teddy from the jar in the stand’; but really says, 
“Bring the large-eyed cow from the shed.’ Therefore, 0 thou 
who bear’st the bent bow in thy mighty haud, the victory 
is oure.”! 





§5. They go forth. 


‘The raiders armed with bows, and so styled in Tamil, 
‘Plonghmen of the Bow? (of Kurraj, 872), go forth 
through the stony wilderness to the hill fortress of those 
whose cattle they are bent on earrying off 








Vanex 6. 
“Like death's satellites, bearing the curved bow in their left 
hands, 
followed by flocks of vultures they go forward ! 
Their minds fixed on the station where the herds of cattle 
are found, 
they make for the hill whereon the long éanbae wave.” 


$6. The Scouts, 


Tho raiders sond forward trusty spies to ascertain the 
precise position of the bell-beariug herds, and the number 
of the warriors to whom these belong. 


\ Hae Qgrep = ‘sand,’ or ‘combed’; @isweie =" tity from the 
Juror “largeseyed” and for f they heard gy = cow": 40 he seed to say, 
‘Thing the lange-eyed cow from the fold’ The api seamed involuntarily, by 
‘the mistake of letter (# for, to urge them to the raid. 








—— 
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Vass 6, 
“Our friends have gone forth in the deep darkness to ascertain 
the place of the herds, and their number, and the hosts 

of the bowmen who defend them, 0 eagle-eyed warrior king, 

with honey-dripping wreath, and hero's jowelled anklet 

aeckt!” 

‘The raiders lie hidden in the dense jungle at the foot 
of the hill, while the scouts make their way throagh the 
darkness up the gorge, to spy out the dwelling-places of 
those against whom the foray is made, 


§7. The Fort Surrounded, 


‘The raiders surround their enemies’ fortified dwelling on 
the crest of the hill, and set guards to prevent egress on 
every side; and done in the silence of the night 
unknown to the unsuspecting objects of the attack. 





Vase 7, 
“None from hence shall 'scape! Like fires of the day of doom 
the enemy came forth at dawn. Their power is spent, 
‘The stealthy marauders have surrounded every part: 
none of the beleaguered ones shall issue forth.” 





After a short but fiery contest the attacked have retired 
within their stronghold, which is straitly besieged. 


§8. The Storming of the Hitl-ort. 


‘The raiders, urging on their swift-footed horses and 
bearing aloft their bent bows, storm the fort, which is soon 
enveloped in flames, 

Venss 8, 

“Hate lends them help; while fierce fire rages they shout; 
they rush on regarding no obstacle! In the broad daylight 
‘those fall that living never knew defeat! With jewelled 

anklets’ sound 
‘and deadly bows the raiders storm the mountain fort," 
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§9. The Seizure of the Cattle. 


raving overcome and taken the stronghold, the victorious 
‘heroes seize the whole herd—bulls and cows and calves. 
Vans 9, 
“Like a congregation of spotted tigers, in the town 
in midmost of the bomba-encircled upland plain 
they take possession of the assembled herds, and round about 
stanid steadfast to repel all who would set them free.” 


$10. The Fight around the Herds. 


Now muster on all sides the clansmen of the attacked 
people wearing wreaths of Karaithai (xraongs, 0 species 
of Basil, bearing a dark purple flower). This wreath is 
worn by the bunds that come forth to rescue the stolen 
cattle and repel the raiders. ‘The whole subject is more 
fully treated in the seeond Pagalam. 

Vensx 10, 
“Those, who came to retake the herds from the raiding host, 
have fallen; 

the vultures have swooped down upon the corpses of the 

slain; 

their dark clouds are like those of the arrows recking with 

blood, 

‘that the foemen, fearful as those of the cruel bowman death, 

have sent forth.” 


§ 11. The Cattle driven off over the Wolds. 


The raiders, to elude pursuit, drive off the herd quietly 
through wild unfrequented paths. 
Vauan 11, 
“Let the cattle graze, and rest awhile in quiet companionship’: 
thus spake the bow-bearing, jewel-ankleted hero, though 
he saw 
the rescuing host rushing after, like water from a lofty hill; 
and so they paused under the shadow of the mighty crags.” 





eo « * 
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§12. The Raiders’ Return. 


‘The relatives of the raiders rejoice at the return of their 
hero with the spoils, 
Vansx 12. 

“First come the cows with their hanging dewlaps; 

then come the bulls with their black masses of hair. 

‘The warlike drums sound out, and the woodland maids ” 

who feared for their loved ones hail the sigas that show 

‘them safe.” 


§13. The Spoils brought home. 


‘While the drums sound out, and the whole town is in 
stato of eager expectation, the raided herds enter the 
village enclosure. 
Veuss 13, 
“The Warrior's spouse, with shining rows of teeth and rare 
beauty, 
sees her hero crowned with wreaths midst which the beetles 
hum! 
‘Her heart swells with gladness as she beholds the herds 
‘with tinkling bells filling the open spaces of the village.” 


‘This is sung of in P.N.N., 262:— 


“Bring out the buried oddy ; slay the rams ; 
in pandal thatched with green leaves, with slender (bamba) 


posts, 
lavishly strew fine sand from river-bed ! 
My Lord, who first led the charge against the foeman’s van, 
comes home in rear guarding the captured herds; 
his faithful comrades march, more wearied than himsel 





This is a song of Madura. Did even the Pandi kings 
indulge in these sports? See also P.N.N.,297, 
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$14, Division of the Spoils. 

‘The raided herds of cattle are distributed among the 

successful soldiers according to each one’s deserts. 
YVeusn 14. 

“To those who overcame with their glittering swords, — 

to those who sought out as spies, and brought back the tale,— 

to the skilful ones that interpreted the favouring omens,— 

they divide the herds of cattle in the little town.” 


$15. The Feast. 

‘The warriors with jewelled anklets, that tinkle as they 

walk, drink ‘ toddy,’ and dance rejoicing. 
Vansn 16, 
“<The aspect of the maidens, sweet of speech and fair as 
Lakthni, 

fills with pleasing pains the warrior’s soul ! 

‘The gladness of the intoxicating draught departs, as does 

the anger against his foes from out his soul.” 

Love is lord of all! 


$16. Gifts. 
‘Tho spoils aoquired in the raid are lavishly bestowed on 
all that ask. 
Yaron 16. 

“The wealth brought back from the battlefield by the warriors 

that flinched not in the strife, but bent their bows, 

has become the price paid for the flery drink 

by musicians, drummers, singers, and singing women.” 


§17. Extra Rewards, 


To those who as scouts explored beforehand the scene 
of the fierce strife they give more houour than they take 
unto themselves, 


“fo those who feared not death, but night and day 
explored the battlefield, spied ont, and brought us news, 
some gifts beyond those given to others surely is due, 

0 warrior wielding the keen dart, that slays the fiery foe!" 


$18, The Favourable Prognosticators, 
Some reward is given to those who faithfully expounded 
the lucky signe. 
Yess 18, 
“When we went forth with minds intent upon our foemen's 


herds, 
these made plain the favouring signs, and sounds that gave 
‘ws heart; 
think not of what is strictly due as their share; to each give 
four cows, with udders large, distended with milk!" 


$19. The Drummer. 


‘The virtues of the old man who beats the dram, according. 


to ancestral custom, for the jewel-ankleted warriors, are 
celebrated. 


Ven, 

«For my grandsire’'s grandsire his grandsire's grandsire 

‘beat the drum! For my father his father did the same; 

sohe for me. From duties of his clan he has not swerved: 

Pour forth for him one other cup of palmtree’s purest 
sweetest wine!" 


‘The following song (P.N.N., 290) illustrating this section 
is attributed to the ancient poctess Avvaiyar :— 
“O king, whose chariot drawn by angry elephants 
4s foremost in the fray, pour oat for him the palm-wine. 
His father's father, in fierce fight, when spears flew thick, 
died tenacious as the workman's pincers, 
defending the king, thy father's father! 7 









‘He, too, with valour filed, instinet with glory of his race, 
shall, like palm-leaves that sereen from sun’s fieree rays, 
hide thy head from the spear hurled at it.” 


$20. The Demoness Kottavai. 


Here they celebrate the never-failing grace of her who 
protects the warlike host, whose glory never grows dim. 
‘Vaase 20, 

“Her beauteous banner bears the lion's form. Her hand 
the golden parrot grasps and bounding stag. 

A countless host of demons round her press—great Kot 
‘When we designed the attack on the foeman's fort, 
she went before our host, and made foes flee!” 





§21. The Devil-Dance. 

The damsels, with flawless jewels decked, dance the mystic 
dance with Velan,? now the deed is done. ‘This is called the 
‘Valli Dance. 

Yous 21. 
“Did the black-throated One? behold, he would rejaice; 


The following (P.N.N., 257) gives a portrait of the leader 
of the cattle-raid. It is somewhat confused, but belongs to 
the VEDCHI Padalam :— 


Cant Tae Mrrxwains! 
“Softly he treads as though pebbles were in his sandals; 
‘huge his paunch and broad his chest, 
bright his eye, and beard bristly as the mountain-side, 
his checks hang down like dewlaps! 


4 He will cover thy head inthe day of battle” 
Yolen = 0pesrmu 
Gran 
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Who is this that thus cometh with his bow? A fearful 
sight! 

Took close, he doth not come from far 5 

he is not one whose fort is in the wilderness. 

‘At early dawn he watched the course of the fooman’s 
herds, 

pointed them out with his hand, numbered them, 

and with his bow drove off the would-be rescuers ! 

The herd is largo, but what the gain 

if those who milk with white large-mouthed vessels, 

and who churn, are not at hand.” 


‘These twenty-one verses form the whole Padalam com- 
‘memorating the incidents of the eattle-raid. 


PADALAM IL, 


‘Tue Karanthai Wnearn, on THe Rescuzns, 





This is a wreath of Basi or ¢ulapi, « sacred plant of several 
species having dark purple flowers, contrasting with the 
Bright crimson of the Vegehi of the former Pagalam. This 
Karanthai wreath was worn by those who went forth to 
‘oppose the raiders and rescue the herds, In P.N.N. there 
are eleven lyrics referred to this Tinai. 





§1. The Karanthai, 

Here the owners of the herds with their chaplets of dark 
purple flowers rush forth to the rescue. 

Venss 22, 
‘The crowding warriors crown their heads with garlands of 
aranthai, 

and go forth to resoue the herds the foeman drives away ; 

‘as though one should bring back the souls of dwellers on earth 

Degirt by the sounding sea, after death has devoured them." 
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$2. The Summons. 


‘The people whose herds ure being driven away are hidden 
to relinquish their occupations and haste to the rescue. 


Yausx 23, 
“The jewel-ankleted heroes, the fieree bowmen, 
‘they who wield the spear, men terrible to sight, who fear not 
death in their fierce anger,—all hear the sound of the dram, 
and go to resoue the flocks which the Vedchi-chapleted have 
carried off.” 


§3. The Rescuers on the Track. 


Only those unfit for war remain in the town; the rest, 
oiling with fieroe wrath, follow the track of the raiders, 
Vase 24, 
“The conch-shell sounds, with the mighty horn, and instra- 
‘ments of music; 
‘adorned with peacock feathers, and roused by the roll of the 
loud drum, 
‘the Rercwrs arise, and over the flery desert make their way, 
following the tracks of the cattle,—spears glistening like 





§25. The Dowbifut Fight, 


They draw near the raiders, surround them, attack them 
with fearful energy, and a battle with many changeful 
fortunes is fought, 
Vann 25, 

“Like a multitude of tigers or lions or warrior-clephants, 

fall of power and wrath and honourable shame and glorious 

resolve 
they shout, and hasten on, as they hear 
‘the raiders’ defiant ory ;—and so the battle rages."" 
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‘The following sections of this chapter speak of the glory 
of the individual heroes on either side. They fall fighting 
to the last full of enthusiasm. But we shall henceforth 
content ourselves with a few specimen verses, 





§ 18, The Glory of the Ki 


The praise is sung of the Marraran king, a valiant 
swordsman, 





Vener 34 
* * . . . 
“They truly liee who yield their lives fighting against the 
foe in the fierce battle amid the flash of swords and the 
whirling of the spear!" 


$14. The Heroic Race. 


‘The praises of the heroes of tried valour and of ancient 

race, 
Vanes 35, 

“The men of ancient race that appear foremost in the fight 

wielding their swords; who stand as, in the universal 

deluge, some mountain-top rises firm amid the flood ;— 

what woniler if their glory lives when all falsehoods have 

passed away!" 


‘Thus ends the chapter of the Resewe, 


We have seen that many of the lyries in. the Purri- 
nanndrr seem to have been composed from the hints given 
in these verses; or it may be that from those lyries this more 
systematized work has arisen. Certain it is that they are 
closely connected, and must be studied together. ‘Thus 
P.N.N,, 269, evidently refers to an incident in the attempted 
yosoue, ‘The rescuers are in sight of the raided flocks, but 
the raiders themselves are not seen; the bard cries out to the 
angry pursuers -— 
“ Seo'st not the ambushed Marravars with well-strung bows, 
hid in the jungle vast amid the leafy trees, 
‘who while the raided cattle move, move not with them ! 








‘€ PURRA-PORUL VEXBA-MALAI.” 
Stay, stay, all honour to thy glorious soul! © thou 
‘whose foot the hero's jowelled anklet wears, by whose side 
glistens the sword resplendent, whose steeds, 
quivering with eagerness, shake like the priestess’ frame 
before the demon shrine, when Murugan inspires her soul!” 
Here we haye un instructive glimpse of the current demon 
worship; with the agitated priestess dancing wildly before 
the image of the hill-god. ‘This may be seen daily even 
yet in the South. 





Cattle-lifting is a chief topic in all these poems, Tt was 
the beginning of warfare: the Maid was followed by the 
Rescue, and these by the organized Ineasion of the enemy's 
country (for which another wreath was assumed). ‘This 
led to the systematic defence, and the defenders assumed 
a different wreath, The siege and protection of forts each 
demanded its appropriate garland. Then came war in 
general, and for that another wreath was borne. And 
finally, the victors who had gained supremacy had another 
wreath, which they wore as the proud token of their 
victory. ‘Thus our work relates to the expeditions in which 
these eight different chaplets were worn by the combatants, 
Some interesting chapters follow in which kings and their 
attributes, and miscellaneous matters connected with the 
life of the people, are illustrated. Tt is from these, as bas 
been said, that the authors of the Kurral, the Naladiyar, 
and other, lesser pocts drew much of their material. It 
must be evident, therefore, that in many respecta the work 
we are now concerned with is an introduction to almost 
the whole of the genuine poetry of the Tamil language. 

The thorough exposition of these chapters, which reveal 
to us the South Indian primitive tribes making war with 
one another from their hill fortresses, would require a volume, 
It must be remembered that in those days there were three 
great kingdoms of the South—the Pandiyan, with Madura 
As its capital; the Qéra, with Kardr as its centre; and 
the Qira, with Usraiyir as its chief town. (Seo my 

sana 1899, 16 
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‘Naladiyar, p. 414; and hero, verses 240-3.) But besides 


these, almost every little hill haa its chieftain, who some- 
times considered himeelf subject to one or other of the 
great powers, but generally was independent, and sometimes 
even fought egainst them, Theso petty chieftains were for 
the most part of lower caste, if indeed caste distinctions 
were really recogoized among them. In the greater king- 
doms Brihmanieal. influence was predominant, and was 
gradually leavening the whole South. 

‘The chief tribe of what we may call the aborigines were 
the Marravar, or ‘men of violence,’ as the name signifies. 
‘They often fought as mercenaries in the armios of the greater 
kings. They still form a very great part of the population 
of the extreme South, and have no small share of the rude 
‘qualities of their ancestors, 

‘The Demonoss whom they. worship was called Kotlavai[$20], 
‘the Victorious One’ [in Malayalim, Kotti]. She was evidently 
the object of worship among the oldest peoples of the South, 
aud is the great Demoness whose worship is performed under 
many names in the Devil temples which are still found 
in every southern village. ‘The Brahmans have transferred 
hier attributes to Usa, the wife of Gira, and call her Durga, 
with whom she is now quite confounded,’ ‘There was also 
divinity, the Hill-god of all the South, who is represented 
fs being the son of Kottarai. His name is Murugan, ‘the 
Fragrant One’ And he has been received into the Hindu 
Pantheon and invested with the attributes of Karitikéyan, 
the warrior son of (itwn, and is so regarded by neatly all 
the rural tribes. Originally it seems quite certain that 
he had nothing to do with the Brihmanical deities. ‘The 
student who would form an independent opinion on these 
subjesta must read these verses in tho original, comparing 
them with the Purra-ndnnirru, and with the Tol-Kappyun 
(Porui, 56-60), and with chapter 1 of the Pattu-pattu (‘ten 
lyrics’). Good editions of all these have been issued by 
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Caminathaiyar, and Tamotharam Pillai, veteran scholars, whose 
Jearning and industry are worthy of all praise. Of these 
works it is hoped. that some account may hereafter be given. 
‘The dances in honour of these divinities, and especially of 
Murugan, are many, and are still performed. The late 
Tamented Sundaram Pillai, in an article published in the 
Madras Christian College Magazine, March, 1891, has given 
an exceedingly interesting account of the Patiu-pdifu, and 
ho says: “It seems not altogether impossible that Murugan 
was originally a Dravidian deity; and that in the course 
of time, when Aryan civilization found it expedient to 
adopt the cult. of the independent nations over which it 
came to exercise its influence, a place in the Puranic 
mythology was found for the war god of the Tamils, as 
transformed and embellished by Aryan genius, just as in 
more recent times Buddhistic institutions and even Buddha 
himself, under the name of Sasfa, came to be absorbed into 
Brahmanism.” 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable ‘developments’ that 
can be found anywhere is that of the idea of this Devil- 
dance 1s seen to this day in the Soath, into the really 
‘beautiful idea of Givan's mystic dance giving life and 
Blessing to the whole crested universe. This, most un- 
doubtedly, is the origin of the dance in Tillai. [Seo Nat, 16.] 





PADALAM IIT. 


Tae Voiji Wuearn, on Ixvasion ov tae Eseay’s 
‘Texerronres, 

Raids such as have been described naturally lead to syste- 
matic invasions of the territories of those who have proved. 
themselves such troublesome and treacherous neighbours, 
The injured king now declares war, or makes war without 
declaring it; while he and his warriors, binding the Vaiyjt 
wreaths upon their brows, go forth with their fourfold full 
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array of elephants, chariots, horses, and infantry. ‘The 
Faryji is the general name for any creeping plant, such as 
{is found on all the mountain slopes, ‘This particular wreath. 
is represented as composed of flowers of a yellow colour, 
and the plant is one whose leaves are groen all the year 
round. It is the symbol of a race the fire of whose valour 
is never extinguished. Tt is curious that Vaiyi has become 
the poctical name of Karar, the Qéra capital, and’ it would 
seom that the Qéra kings, of whom twelve are celebrated 
in the P.N.N,, were remarkable for the frequency of their 
invasions of neighbouring territories. Being for the most 
part mountaineers, their energy was resistloss, and we may 
add that their wrath was implacable. ‘Thus in P.N.N., 4, 
the great poet Parmar sings of one of these expeditions, 
and his song is a specimen of very many in the same 
work. Ho celebrates the sword, the jewelled anklet, the 
capacious shield, the fiery charger, the resistless elephant, 
and the towering banner-crowned chariot of a king; and 
thus concludes: 








“Like the ruddy sun arising over the dark sea, 
art thou in thy beauty, O king! 
And therefore, the land of them that provoked thy wrath 
shall ceaseless mourn, foodless, and helpless, 
like the tender infunt forsaken by ite mother !”” 


$1. The Tneasion. 


‘The king puts on the unfading Vaiji wreath, and con 
templates the subjugation of the enemy's land. 

[The invasion and complete subjugation of the whole 
southern seaboard by the famous Pandyan Nedum Qeriyan 
ia related in P. Pattu, vi, 149, eto.] 


Vansx 36, 
“Like young bulls red-eyed 
the youthful warriors bend their bows, 
with glistening eyes, longing for the battle-feast; and 10 
‘put on the Vaiji wreath, to subdue the unsubdued." 





$2. The Incoding Hosts, 
The horoes arise in their wrath, brandishing their bright 
swords, amid the trumpeting of the elephant-hosts, 
Vins 37. 

‘The drums sound out like the roaring of the angry sea ! 
‘Wreathed with the Faaji the valiant bands rush on. 

In the midst of the glittering bands, like the eternal fires, 
the elephants madly rush like black clouds in the rainy sky.”" 
The following verses speak of the uplifting of the banner, 
and the unsheathing of the sword. Kotlarai is ogain 
introduced as putting to flight the enemy's forces. 


$6. The Model Hero, 
‘Vanex 41. 


“You ask how the hero distinguishes himself: 
foremost mid his kinsmen’s hosts, he emulates the 


prowess of the bravest. Like fire he penetrates the 
foeman's ranks: these are the deeds of the jewelankleted 
hero.” 


§8. Woe to the Conquered. 
The soldiers commiserate the sufferings of the land they 
overran, 
Veuse 43, 
“The lotuscike eyes of the warrior, whose breast bears 
the warlike wreath, are wet with tears, 


as he exclaims: ‘They perish, a fearfal spectacle to all 
Ddeholders,— 


they who erewhile rode forth with garlands gay, 
With glistening eyes, and sound of warriors’ cars.’ 


$9. The Rewards. 


As they come to distribute the spoil, the question arises,— 
who of the foe shall be spared ? 
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Vausx 44, 

“Touch not the temples, where sacrifices are offered ; 

spare the dwellings of the holy ascetics ; 

enter not the houses of the sacred Vedic Brahmans, 

‘Let all the rest be abandoned to our warriors as their guerdon.”” 


[So P.NN,, 9] 


The vanquished enemy now submits and pays tribute. 
Tho prowess of the herves is again celebrated. 


§14. The Wasted Laut, 


The devastation of tho ravaged land, and the deserted 
homes, described. [Of, P.N.N., 6.] 


Vena 50, 
Spoils. 

“Gather the slaves, the heaped-up jewels, pearls, 
red gold, the plunder from the stately homes, 
and give them to the warriors; while subjects 
of the hostile king make loud laments! "* 


‘The inhabitants of the invaded land fleo on every side ; 


the country is ravaged with fire; and the invaders build 
their fortresses, 





$22. The Warrior’ Feast. 


‘Vaux 68, 


“The instruments of music sound out. ‘The heroes like 
tigers rush upon the field and reap the erops and feast, 
while they explore the resources of the vanquished lands." 


§ 2B, Glory to the Conquering Invaders. 
‘Triumph and pity mingle in the final song. 
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‘Venss 00, 

‘Where palaces like mountains reared their heads, the roar 
of the consuming fire is heard. Wild jungle plants grow 
‘among the ruins, ‘The conqueror rides glorious on his lofty car, 
round which triumphing hosts flow like a mighty sea!" 


These desolating wars account for the multitudes of 
deserted strongholds whose ruins are yet to bo séeu, and 
for the comparative sparseness of the population at the 
period when authentic history begins. In P.N.N. twelve 
lyrics refer to this chapter. In all the poems there is « note 
of an oft-times savage ferocity. ‘These old Dravidians were 
great and most implacable warriors ! 

Whatever faults may be found with the government 
under the Par Britannica by peovish and restless partisans, 
wo see that the idea of a Paz Tamuliensis is a myth, 








PADALAM Ly, 


‘Tue Kiss Pavataw, on tae Derexce or TH Kixopoa, 


The Kaiji is the Uimus integrifolia, or elm-tree, and its 
folingo was dark. Its flowers and leaves formed the wreaths 
worn by the defouders of an invaded country, and were 
‘supposed to be indicative of a stubborn resolve to conquer. 
or die, This most generally ended in the death of the 
king and the overthrow of his kingdom, and hence the 
same word (Kiaji) is used for the wreath of minstrel 
who inculeates moral precepts, and more especially dwells 
on the instability of worldly things. The word Kanji has 
thas become a synonym for ‘sober counsel,’ and some of the 
Verses under this heading have nothing particular to do with 
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war. The great example of this is the Madura-Kiaji, an 
account of which will be given in the life of the Pi 
Talai-Alanganatta Qeruyeudra Nedum Geriyan. 





$1. The Kanji Wreath. 


‘The inhabitants of the invaded country put on wreaths of 
the Kajyi, and retire to muke last stand in their mountain 
fortresses, 

Vans 61. 
“““Sinee there is no longer any band to withstand the foe upon 
the plain, 
‘at least wo can die on the heights of our native hills!" 
So saying, intent upon the defence of their little mountain 
homes, 
‘the warriors assume the Kaiji wreath." 


‘Tho following verses in the chapter illustrate the flerceness 
of the final struggle. Marvels of bravery aro related. ‘The 
heroes fall; their wives perish with them; the warrior 
tips open his wounds and dies on the plain; demons and 
demonesses brood over the gory battlefields, sometimes 
helping and sometimes destroying the dying men; much 
toddy is consumed, libations to tho great demoness are 
poured out, and a universal wail is heard, 








$19. The Elegy. 


Praiso and pity mingle in the song as the heroes ascond to 
the paradise of the valiant, 
Vans 80, 

“He was the raft on which his people sailed over the sea 

of battle! He was. pillar amongst the mighty! He was 

the life of his town, and of the world! The door 

of charitable deeds has been closed by the spear 

that tore open our leader's breast !" 






In PN. there are forty-one Iyries, of which this gives 
the keynote. 

Other topies are introduced, but the chapter ends with the 
“crushing defeat’ and, it would seem, the extermination of 


the conquered people, 





PADALAM Y. 
THE DEFENCE OF THE FORT. 
Tus Nocki Waeatu. 


‘The next chapter speaks of the defence of hill-forts 
When hostile kings besieged a fort its defenders were 
accustomed to assume a wreath of the leaves and flowers 
of a wild creeper called the Nooki, or ‘Vitex Nirgundi? 
‘There are many species of the Filer, which is often called 
the ‘five-lenved chaste tree’ (seo Ainslie’s “ Materia Medica,” 
vo. ii, p. 252). The flowers are of a pure, pale-bluish 
colour, and have a pleasant fragrance. ‘This flower is very. 
celebrated in Tamil songs. The poct Maci-attandr has 
sung of it very sweetly (PN.N., 271, 272): 


“ Like linkéd gems are Nochi’s curling ringlets blue! 

‘Mid all the flowering trees is none whose tender hue 

So fills the soul with love as thine, whose blooming wreath 

Men sce the youthful maiden’s slender form ensheathe, 

Tn tho wide guarded city,—sight beloved of all. 

And when fierce enemies attack the moated wall, 

The warriors on their brows thy flowers defiant show, 

‘As sign they shield their virgin fort from every foe.” 

Tt was the symbol of chastity, and those that wore these 
wreaths were pledged to keep their fort inviolate. The 
virgin fortress guarded by warriors so adorned, laughed 
tite foes, Much of romance mingled with the ferocity of 
those ancient days ! 
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$1. The Nochi, 


‘The heroes go forth to guard their turret-crowned battle- 
‘ments, whence archers shoot forth their deadly arrows. 


Vausn 80. 
“Like the host of the ewsar, whose triple fort 
the god with serpent crowned, and fiery form would take, 
‘these warriors crowned with Vocki wreaths 
guard their strongholds, wielding the sharp-pointed dart.” 


This is one of the commonplaces of Hindu verse, here 
borrowed from the Mahd-Bharata, ‘The story of the 
destruction of the threo forts of the Asurar (or Acunar) 
is most celebrated (see Muir's Sauskrit Texts, vol. iv, 
pp. 203, 225), 

‘There were in the sky three cities of the valorous Asuras, 
one of iron, another of eilver, and a thitd of gold, which 
Maghavan (Indra) could not demotish, with all his weapons. 
‘Then all the great gods, distressed, went to the great Rudra 
(afterwards known as Qivan) as their refuge, and said to him, 
after they were assembled : “Rudra, there shall bo vietims 
devoted to thee in all the sacrifices. Bestower of honour, 
destroy the Daityas with their cities, and deliver the 
worlds” He, being thus addressed, said, “So be it’; and 
making Vishou his arrow, Agni its barb, Yama, the son 
of Vivasvat, its feather, all the Védas his bow, and the 
excellent Savitri (tho Gayatri) his bowstring, and having 
appointed Brahma his churioteer, he in due time pierced 
through these cities with a three-jointed three-barbed arrow, 
of the colour of the sun, and in flerceness like the fire 
which burns up the world. ‘These Asuras with their cities 
wore thore burnt up by Rudra. [Cf. Tiravagagam, xiv.) 

One of the most famous historic (2) defences of a fort ie 
Feferred to in P.N.N,, 21.” Tho fort was called Gans-pér. 
evil, and its king bore the epithet of Veiigar-marban (he 
whose breast wore a Kino garland). It was besieged by the 











4 Now printing atthe Oxford Univerity Pr, 
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famous king of Madura, Ukhira-peru-Varuthi, of whom 
something will be said in the analysis of the PN.N. The 
post Milam-kirar of Aiyar enumerates the parts of the 
fortification: “There was, first of all, a moat so deep that 
it reached down to the abodes of the demons; next, there 
‘was a wall that rose up to the heavens; this was crowned 
with turrets from which the archers shot forth their arrows; 
there was an impervious wood that surrounded all; and 
there were numerous small forts at every angle.” 

The chapter contains the usual praises of the king and 
his warriors, relates how they fell fighting to the last: “ they 
Aesired not, these lions in the fight, to guard their bodies 
or their lives.” ‘There is also a hint that these sieges were 
often the result of « refusal on the part of the king to give 
his daughter in marriage to the leader of the besieging army. 











PADALAM VI. 
‘THE BESIEGERS: ATTACKING ENEMIES’ STRONGHOLDS. 


‘Tux Urriiai Waearn, [Venba, 95-126.] 


‘When an army marched to besiege a fort they wore 
a wreath of the Urridai (Qerwa lanatar), a species of cotton- 
plant, which is mentioned in P.N.N,, 50, where it is suid 
to have ‘golden shoots,’ and to belong to the ‘Western 
Country.’ This seems to have been worn by our heroes in 
derision, implying the worthlessness and weakness of the 
fort they went to seize. ‘There is little remarkable in this 
chapter. We are told in it that sheep were offered in 
sucrifico by the combatants; the exploits of Vishnu, who 
stormed a fort called Firasd, are celebrated ; as also those of 
Qivan (aa above). ‘The encircling wood is out down; the 
besiegers make rafts on which they pass the moat; scaling 
ladders are applied to the wall; the besiogers leap down 
into the area; tremendous fights take place; and the fort 
is taken, 


 —— 
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$28. Utterly waste, 


This relates how the conquerors, yoking asses, plough up 
the foundations of the fort, und sow worthless jungle plants 
upon the spot, 

Yeu 120, 
“The beautiful homes with pictured walls are levelled with 
the dust; 

‘asses are yoked to plough up the soil with spears; 

‘while worthless plants are sown on the foundations. 

‘Thus rages the conquering king!" 


Other yerses tell how there is a eolemn washing of their 
blood-stained swords in sacred waters, and their presentation 
as offerings, The conqueror is solemnly wedded to the 
newly-nequired country ; neighbouring kings bring tribute; 
and the chapter ends with universal submission: They 
muke a desert and they call it peace.” 

This subject is formally discussed in To!-Kappyam, Pora), 
66-68, pp. 135-146, An admirable illustration of it ig 
found in P, ¥i, 149, ete, 








PADALAM VII, 
WAR IN GENERAL. 
Tue Tumbai Wnearn. 


When king contemplated an offensive war ho assumed 
a wreath of tho especial war-flower, the tumdai (Phlomia 
Indica), ‘This is celebrated in Sanskrit us the drona, 


$1. The Wreath. 
Vrese 127. 
“The King, whose wardrum sounds like unceasing thunder 
from the stormy clouds, 
contemplates war that shall bedew the battlefields with blood: 
‘He has put on the warlike ‘wnboi wreath, and lends forth 
‘his hosts eager for the glorious strife.”" 
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To these old kings the excitement of war was a necessity 
of life; it was only thus that the monotony of existence 
could be relieved. Yet the horrors of war are much dwelt 
upon in these verses, and the king is represented as 
hesitating, and only deciding upon battle when its necessity 
was apparent. ‘The twenty-five verses of the chapter 
Present, without any attempt at arrangement, many of the 
striking incidents of ancient war. 


§2. Presents to the Troops. 


The king heaps upon his chosen warriors gifts so that 
they go forth joyously under his banner. 
Vensn 128, 
“Badges of victory, lands, precious treasure, farms, 
murderous elephants, and horses,—the king distributes. 
His enemies, tho' strong in horses and chariots, tremble when 
‘they hear of the movements of the jewel-bearing king." 


$3. Can the fight not be prevented ? 

Both armies are brave: might it not be well to avoid a 

struggle? 
Vousx 129, 
“‘Should these warriors meet on the demon-haunted battle- 
ground 

‘and with their polished spears begin the fight, 

‘twill prove the saying false, that ‘glory of the king 

is guardianship of human lives.'" 


Praises are now sung of the elephants, the horses, the 
gallant heroes, and the war chariots, 


$9. The Bard's Eulogy. 


The battle has been fought, and the bards on the battle 
field burn or bury the dead with appropriate songs of praise, 
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Vous 137. 
“The tender spouse, the mother, the children know not this! 
‘Upon the battle plain the fiery piles are lit, the death songs 
sung! 
‘Heroes who fell beneath the elephants they slew 
have gone to banquet with the heroes’ gods 





‘While demon shapes like fantastic shadows dance before, 
behind, and around, the bodies of some of the slain heroes 
are carried home. 


$23. Joy mingled with wailing, 

The wife, secing the body of her husband covered with 
glorious wounds, and still grasping the sword, weeps with 
proud joy. 

Vase 151, 
“Byen death is absshed, for here is valour greater than his 
own! 

The wife takes the sword from the hand of her dead warrior; 

and, watching his calm triumphant repose, is glad as she 

bodews his breast with tears." 


‘This ends up with her voluntary death, 


$25. AUl died gloriously. 

‘They perish not; their renown is established for ever, 

though they lie strewn over the battlefield. 
Vouse 154, 

‘They urged a stubborn fight alone; the two kings fell, 

grasping still their spears; the earth is desolate ! 

Swiftly their wives uprose, and threw themselves into the 

flames, 
Behold, even fierce death himself is satisfied," 
This last verse acems to be a reminiscence of the history 


referred to in PIN. 63. There the kings were the 
Geran prince Kudakko-Nedum-Céralithan, and his rival 
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the Qoran Peruvirral Killi, who fell on the same battlefield. 
Their deaths were sung by the pocts Kardtlalaiyar and 
Parmar. 

‘There is power and pathos in the following dirge, by the 
former of these : 





P.NN., 62. 


“What has become of the defiant valour of these rival 

kings? ‘ 

Demon-Furies probe deep the wounds of the fallen heroes, 

while with bloody hands they besmear their dishevelled 
locks, 

and hovering round display their blood-stained forms, 

With sullen sound the death-drums moan, while demons 
dance. 

The kings themselves raging with heroic wrath are fallen, 

‘nd lie amid the vultures that devour the slain. 

The victory-vaunting kingly canopies are low, the drums 

that erewhile announced the leaders’ glory and their sway, 
Tie broken there. 

Over the field, where myriads fought, a fearsome stillness 
broods 

The heroes’ wives on dainties feast no more, nor bathe 

in perfumed waters, but lie dead on the bosoms of their 
lords, 

They have gone to feast in the world of the gods, 

who wear unfuding wreaths from the tree of Immortality, — 

whose eyes slumber not,—who eat ambrosial food. 

Let the glory of the heroes live for aye!” 





‘The site of this famons battle ia unknowa, but it is often 
referred to in old Tamil verse, 
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PADALAM VEIL. 
THE CONQUEROR. 


‘Trix Vagai Waearn. 


The Teaves and flowers of the ragai (Mimosa flectuosa), 
which are white, were worn by victorious kings, or any who 
‘won prizes in @ competition. ‘This chapter contains thirty- 
four verses, and appears at first sight to be entirely without 
plan or purpose; but it indicates the course of conduct 
which entitles anyone, of any caste or class, to the praise 
of his fellow-men. It is probably of later introduction. 
‘There are more conquests than mon are apt to imagine. 
Peace has its victories, more worthy of the Vagai than 
those of war. A few of these verses, more artificial than 
the preceding, throw light upon the feclings and habits 
of the people, and these T have given, 

Much of this is from Manu (or similar works), and is the 
introduction of the Brahman code into the South. We have 
hhere the four castes, Kshattriyas, Brahmans, Vaisyas, and 
Qidras. 





$2, The King’s Vagai. Triumphant War. The Kshattriya, 
‘The king, returning from conquest, puts on the white 
agai garland, with tho dark jewelled anklets, and girds 
himself with a purple cinoture. 
Venax 158. 
«These were the glorious wounds I received on the battlefield ; 
of them and sorrows we will think no more! 
Bid my heroes who have overcome the flery foe put on 
the vietor's anklets, stainless wreath, and girdle's purple 
‘eine! 


Hight more verses similar to those in the foregoing 
chapters celebrate the kingly warriors’ triumph, 
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-$9. The Brahmans’ Vagai: Sacred Rites. 
‘The learned Brahmans celebrate their victory by offering 
the yagam sacrifices. 
Vous 163. 
On the Iand bordered by the sea, on whose borders the surges 
rise, 
‘he who has seen the Votham’s farthest shore, sits an «scelic 
King, 
‘He, mid the praises of all, lights his sacrificial fires, 
himself the shining light of men.” 


§10. The Merchants’ Vagai: Practical Life. 
‘This speaks of the sixfold deeds of the merchant king, 

free from all evil, 

Vanes 164. 

“He ploughs and reaps the harvest; guards the lowing kin 
sells piles of precious wares; learns lessons of sacred lore ; 
performs his daily rites with the three fires ; 
scatters his gifts, nor looks for recompense : 
hhe is the merchant Bing.”* 

‘These are the Vaiyas, They are the capitalists, pro- 
pprietors; and the Vellilar are their servants. 











SL, Die Vellalar-Vagai: Fuithfut Toit 

‘The Qidras, or fourth caste, are those who cultivate the 
soil under the direction of the higher castes. Their 
‘triumph * (agai) is to do the will of their lords, 

Vann 165, 

“They flourish, in obedience to the three higher ranks; 

according to the orders of these they act, and refuse no 

command; 

they live according to the ‘ethio' rales prescribed; 

they plough the fields, where the beetles hum ; 

they are the Zi/e of all that live on the earth.” 

+ He hand « wreath, (oo, of the Stryehnes flower, 
se, 1808, 7 








§ 12. The Chieftain's Vagai : Conciliation. 
Tiere is a warning to the chiof, He must never be 


tempted, contemplating his own famo and greatness, to treat 
others contemptuously; but must learn to honour all men. 





‘Venax 166. 
“Glorying in thy hosts, like the billows of the sea, 
despise not thy foes! Those who rightly judge 
touch not with their hands the fire that smoulders still, 
‘neath ashes white; but wait til it utterly dies out.” 


Tho power of vanquished enemies may yet revive; even 
in their ashes “live their wonted fires.” 


$13. The Wine Man's Vagai: Truth. 
Yanse 107. 
‘The wun sheds light and scatters darkness in three worlds, 
earth, hell, and heaven. 
‘The wise man knows three times,—the past, present, and 
future belong to man. 
Though sun, and worlds, and times should change and pass, 
though milk become sour, 
and light darkness,—the good man’s word of truth fate not.” 


§22. The Glory of the Heroic Race : its Vagai. 
‘The hero’s mother speaks: 
‘Vausn 11 
“My father Vives in stone, a hero’ 
battle slain, 
“My brothers died, resisting the foe to the last, When all the 
host had perished, 
‘My won, like a poroupine, pierced ty innumerable darts, fell 
Aghting against the foeman's king.” 








efigy ; my husband fell in 





$23, The Toren of the Heroes : its Vagai. 
Youn 177, 
“Qnee in the eillage courtyard children fitted their arrows to 
their bows, Ni 
to shoot the hares that gathered there. Its heroes now 
‘ward off the strokes of hostile kings, from the mighty breasts 
of their own leaders: such is the city now!" 


$80, Excellence is Victory. The Viigai of the Good. 
Yura 185. - 
“They change not as in the sky the changing moon. 
‘Though they obtain wealth brought in ships from over the 
ocean, 
will their excellence change, whose hearts are pure 
‘as the white conch-shell found on that ocean's shore t”” 


§ 83. Grace in Life and Death. The final Vagai. 

‘This chapter, concerned the conqueror's wreath, 
contains many verees that hardly seem to belong to 
subject, and seem to be of later origin; but it ends 
the following quatrain, which is meant to teach thut thera 
in no real victory but that hich overcomes the world, ‘There 
is on aroma of the Bhagavat Gita here, 











‘Youn 188, 
“Before the body perishes, that long with many pains 
‘has afftcted us and bound us fast, let us escape from the net, 
‘with many meshes, of the world, which is full of fear and 
confusion, 
and gain the right path! This alone is atreigth and wiatory.” 
‘Thus ends the eighth chapter; the eight wreaths of the 
‘warrior have been sung in order. 
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PADALAM IX. 
‘ROYALTY. 

‘This chapter, in fifty-one quatrains, is supposed to treat of 
the duties and glories of the king and kingdom. Tha 
Kurral, ch. xxxix, contains the substance, It is entirely 
miscellaneous, and its topies will better be studied in con- 
neetion with the Purra-nannitrra (cf. P.N.N., 6). 

‘A few verses illustrating the lives of these old chieftains 
are interesting. In P.N.N., 239, is given a picture of what 
to them was a * perfect life.” 








‘Tue Pansoox. 


“Fo wedded one with armlets decked, one fair to seo; 
Ho put on chaplets in the pleasant flowery park; 
‘He smeared himself with fragrant sandal paste ; 

He slow his foes with all their kindred race ; 

He friends extolled and magnified ; 

Homage to nono ho paid as mightier than himself; 
‘Vriumphed o'er nono as weaker than himself, 

He ne'er sought aid of others as a suppliant ; 

‘To none that asked did he refuse his aid. 

He stione with glory in the councils of the stxte; 

He stood a bulwark 'gainst the vanguard of the foe} 
He followed up relentlessly their fleeing host, 
He urged his charger awiftly ofer the plain ; 
Round the long course he drove the lofty car ; 

He rode aloft on mighty elephant of state ; 

‘Ho quafied from golden bowl the sweet palm-wine ; 
Ho made the hearts of minstrels glad with feasts ; 
His lucid word made clear the darkest theme : 

‘And thas, all that man may do he did! 

‘Tako ye the head of this all-glorious one, 

Cat off with sword, or burn, oF let it lie 

‘Where’er you will his glory is secure.” 








‘The king was Nambi Nedum Crriyan, evidently a king of 
Madura in vory ancient days, He is mentioned nowhere else. 
‘The minstrel was Murruralar (' the laughing one’) of Péreyit 
(sce notes ou y. 86), and this is his only remaining song. 
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The following beautiful verse (P-N.N., 215) is by Ma- 
Kithai, the Geren king, on the death of his queen :— 
“ My sorrow swelling knows no bounds, bat hath not strength 
to free me from this loathéd life! I bore her forth 
to barning ground, where Kalli? spreads ; there ou the fire 
T saw the fuel heaped ; T laid her on her couch 
of rising flame! The innocent in soul hath died, 
and Jeft me here! What charm hath life henceforth 
for me?” 


‘These kings not unfrequently renounced their kingdoms 
and became ascetics, ‘This is referred to in the two following 
songs. (P.N.N., 251, 252.) 

‘Tae Kino nas nesorxcxo mis Kivonow axp icons ax Ascrmc. 

“We saw crowhile‘the king within his pictured home 

weaving gay garlands for the happy mountain maids; 
‘bat now, upon the mountains in the banba brake 
amid the waterfall, he dwells, and lights his fire 
with wood? tho elephants have brought 

and dries his tangled hair” 


“ Amid the roaring cataracts he makes bis way; 
his hue is changed; his locks aro brown as Tillai buds. 
‘He plucks the creepers’ sacred flowers. But erst he wore 
the net of courtly words that took the simple hearts 
of the fair maidens in his stately palace-home.” 


‘The following lyric (P.N.N., 248), which strikes a chord 
that will vibrate in many hearts, was Togi-talai Viru- 
Tandinar, one of the bards of the ancient Madura College. 
“Tmuse of YOUTH! the tender sadness still 
returns! In sport I moulded shapes of river sand, 
plucked flowers to wreathe around the mimic forma: 
in the cool tank I bathed, hand linked in hand, 
‘with little maidens, dancing as they danced ! 
1 A kind of aphoriom, budantip date plies 


id elphants servo te bay acti, 
2 the Tula eau, selon. (See Tiwrygu, xis, 20) 
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A band of innocents, we knew no guile. 
I plunged beneath th’ o'erspreading myrtle’s shade, 
where trees that wafted fragrance lined the shore ; 
then climbed the branch that overhung the stream, 
while those upon the bank stood wondering ; 
throw the waters round, and headlong plunged, 
dived deep aneath the stream, and rose, 
my hands filed with the sand that lay beneath ! 
Such was my youth unlesson’d, "Tis too sad ! 
Those days of youth, ah! whither have they fled ? 
I now with trembling hands, grasping my staff, 
panting for breath, gasp few and fecble words. 
And I am worn and OLD!” 

[OF Naladiyar, ch. ii] 


The young prince to whom this was sung was Perum 
Gattonar of Olli-ar, whose dirge (P.NN., 242) was sung 
by Nallathanar. It is as follows 


> 
“The youths wear garlands bright no more; 
the dumsels gather flowers no moro; 
the bard puts wreaths around his lyre no more ; 
the songstress gay adorns herself no more ! 
Gattan is dead, who with his mighty spear 
O'ercame and slew great heroes, triumphed so ! 
O jusmine, dost thou flourish stil in land of Olli?” 





PADALAM X, XI, XU. 
Miscentaxzovs, 

‘These three chapters form a kind of uppendix, into which 
much has beon thrown that belongs properly to the other 
great division of Aya-poru{. ‘Thero are, however, a few 
yorues that throw light upon the anciont history of the 
South. We have seen the warriors crowned with eight 
different wreaths, There are three flowers worn only: by 
kings. 


“ §1. The Palmyra Wreath of the Géran. 
The Géra king, when he went forth to war, assumed 
‘a wreath of the flowers of the palmyra-tree,' which flourished 
‘most in the lands over which he then held sway. 
Vansx 240. 
“By the gushing waters of the hill of Kolli,* 
where the Kanthal’ spreads its leaves like a canopy, 
‘the Vanavan ‘ crowns his brows with the cool blue lotus ; 
‘when he goes forth to war his wreath is the palmyra-flower.” 


§2. Die Margosa Wreath of the Pandiyan. Vembu. 


The Pandiyan wears the Margosa® wreath when he goos 
forth to battle. 
Veuan 241, 
“The great Varuthi,’ the guardian just, the horseman swift, 
‘who leads forth a valiant host of stout warriors crowned with 


‘Tumbai, * 
when he goes ont to Sght, with bannered chariot dreaded by 
his foes, 


‘crowns himself with the Vembu wreath, praised by all.” 


$3. The Atti? Wreath of the Coran. 
‘The Aéti is the wreath worn in war by the ‘ Gembiyan.” 
Yous 242, 
“The garland of the king of the land of Kavéri's rushing flood, 
‘where heroes go forth on elephants, wielding the murderous 
sword, 
decked with the jewelled anklets, and brandishing their 
spears, is the dite 





: 
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"A erie salem dare, belonging to tha Yeu kingdom 
“Tari an ptt of in Ae, 

‘he Mim, Pini: Mea dendrahia (Us. _1n Pringune Amare 
sgozsra” and vorapted int» Margina. See my Nilfiphr Let. ( le.) 

© An epithet of the Pipdiyans = * shining" P 

1 its (Banbinse racemes, called soo tr, This worn by Givan. 
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‘In Dr. Hultzsch’s “Epigraphia Indien," vol. iv, Nos. 22, 23, 
52, are given three Tumil inscriptions found at Ki-Muttugir 
(@S55p%q,0.), in North Arcot, of which one records 
the death of a hero who fell while rescuing some cattle 
that had been lifted (Qsrqé Gander BOOGuCLN 
The stono bears the effigy of the hero in relief. Some of 
these fallon warriors have offerings by their side, So in 
P.N.N., 232, ascribed to Avvai, it is eaid :-— 

“Let change of morn and eve for ever cease, 

‘and all my days of earthly life be done! For, ah 

the stone stands there with feathers bright. 

Will he accept libations poured—he wont to give 

to all that usked—who now receives no gift bestowed ?”” 








‘There aro many songs in P.N.N. bearing upon the same 
subject, and the photographs we possess of those recovered 
‘stones would be the most appropriate illustration of these 
verses, 7 

In chapter x thero are several verses which speak of the 
honour duo to departed heroes. Surviving comrades seek 
far and wide for a suitable stone to place over the hero's 
foshes; this stone is brought to the spot with great pro- 
cessions; it is then washed and consecrated; and finally 
invcribed with the hero's name and exploits, 


$10. The Setting up of the Stone. 
Vensx 251, 
“While garlands wave, jewels tinkling sound, and fragrant 
smoke goes up, 
they pour forth libations of toddy, crown the stone with 
‘peacock feathers, and inscribe it with their hero's name, 
adding: 
“This is the memorial of him who thirsted for the Aight, 
fall of valour, amid the hurling of the spears." 


‘Tn some cases shrines were built, where the 
Therces were honoured. Tt would appear that while’ muny 
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widows died with their husbands, this was generally a kind 
of suicide, and not a formal guti. The cuti was, however, 
frequent, and in the P.N.N. Brahmans are spoken of as 
striving to hinder it, but in no case as prompting it, ‘The 
life of the widow as depicted here is one of absolute 
asceticism, and to escape this many sought death, 

We rend (P.N.N., 246) of the Suttee (GATT), and this is 
hinted at in many of the verses. 

‘The word Gath (aa)? is Sanskrit, and means a cirtuous 
tcoman ; but has been specialized to denote one who burns on 
the funeral pyre with her deceased husband. ‘There is no. 
word in Tamil equivalent to it, nor is the custom at all 
consonant to the feelings of the Tamil people. It was 
purely a Brahmanical idea. Yet there are evidences in 
the old Tamil poetry that tho widow felt herself a poor 
miserable outcast, and often sought relief in suicide, Many 
Deautiful stanzas give utterance to this feeling. The 
tenderest affections of the human heart have often been 
perverted, and in this case tho awful scones of what in 
English we call the auflee had such an origin. Yet we 
must believe that in most cases the immolation was purely 
voluntary on the part of the victim—the result of over- 
exulted feeling, In the following yerse the Brahmans 
and kindred of the despairing woman had attempted to 
dissuade her from the sacrifice; she replies to their urgent 
expostulations :— 








P.NN., 246. 


ye of wisdom full! © yo of wisdom full! 

Ye bid us not go forth to death ; ye would restrain 5 

0 yo of wisdom full, but evil is your counsel hore! 

‘We 're not of those content to live forlorn, 

‘and feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted royally. 

We lie not on rough stones, who slept erewhile on 
sumptuous couch. 





creme paca 
Si Kine the words aw ates conn 


fhe mame of, en's “ures! 
i ‘Umnai, who ‘ae called Guti, 








‘The pyre’s black logs heaped up in burning ground 
to you indeed seem terrible; to as, 

Iocause our mighty spouse is dead, 

the waters of the pleasant lake where spreads 

the lotus-fower, and the fierce fires are one!” 


‘The queen supposed to utter these words was called Perum 
‘du (= great queen), and her husband was the renowned 
Bitha-Panjiyan of Madara. 
In P.N.N., 255, the widow has found her husband's body 
amid the slain on the now lonely battlefield :-— 
“TET should ery aloud for help I fear the tiger. 
If I strive to bear him off, my strength fails me to lift his 
stalwart form, 
May tremblings like my own afflict thee, pitiless death ! 
‘Were it not easy for thee to grasp my hand, and lead me 
‘to the shades ?” : 
In P.N.N,, 256, she appeals for burial with her lord:— 
“O Potter, shaper of the urn ! 
like the little white lizard that sits 
in the garland on the axle of the chariot, 
over many a desert plain I’ve come with him, 
Make the faneral arn large enough for me, too, 
muker of the urns for the old town’s baruing-ground 


In a quatrain (PN.N., 248) the widow thus utters her 
Jament — 


“Tia ead! when we were young, the little white water-ily. 
as wreath we wore; 
‘but now our spouse, who lived in weslth and power, 
is dead, and we drag on our painful days 
eating the bitter grain from that same lily flower.”! 








In P.N.N., 249, is a picture of the surviving widow. The 
poor widow remembers the time—which seems but yesterday 
when her royal spouse feasted many guests with rich 


\ The white water-ily yislds 4 Lind of bitter grain, which in ti 
sowing te tai Sem =< 
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dsinties, and she enumerates especially the various kinds of 
rare fish taken from the royal ponds, for the banquet which 
che was wont to arrange; but now, 
“The lady pure of heart, of radiant brow, 
since HE has gone—entered the heavenly home— 
sweeps a little spot free from ashes, 
and washes it with thickly falling tears!” 

She is placing in the burial-ground the offerings of food 
(Pindam) prescribed for the departed ones. 

“Tho Sepulcbral Urn? is the title of a chapter in 
Dr. Caldwell’ “ History of Tinnevelly,” pp. 279-282. The 
subject of South Indian sepulchral urns is there discussed 
as far as the facta were then known, The learned author 
gives the Tamil word for ‘urn’ as Tali. Tt is so pronounced 
by rustics in Tinnevelly, but the real word is Tari (#7). 
He thinks that these, as found in various parts of the 
country, are relics possibly of an antiquity higher than the 
Obristian Era; and he states that “No relic, trace, or 
tradition of such a mode of sopulture has survived to the 
present day.” But in the Purra-nanniirra (p, 228), and 
in other places, these urns are mentioned as used in the 
Durial of heroes and kings at a period certainly not earlier 
than the eighth century a.n, 

‘A lyric addressed to the Qoran king, Killi-Valuvan, by 
Modevanar of Aiyir ("tho lamo bard of Alvar”), is as 
follows 
“0 potter-chief !* maker of vessels! 

‘Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 

of smoke veiling the outspread heavens, 

‘who mukest veuols for the wide extended ancient town 

‘Thou art to be pitied! What toil hath befallen theo! 

‘The descondant of Qara kings, 

‘whose armies spread themselves to earth’s utmost verge,— 

whom minstrels praise,—the truly glorious one,— 

whose glory shines ufar, 

4 in tho heavens the sun with resplendent ray;— 











1 Tei eurions thatthe ttle Ko = * king, chia,’ beloage also to potters 
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‘Varavax, the great, on the brows 

of whose warrior elephants bright banners waye,— 

Hath gained the world of gods, And so 

"is thine to shape an urn, so vast 

‘That it shall cover the remains of such an one, 

But if thou wouldest mould the needful urn, 

the vast earth must be thy wheel, 

and mighty Meru sufficeth not for earth to mould its 
form!” 


‘The Bishop says that at the time when these urns were 
used cremation must have been unknown, and burinl the 
universal practice; but the two customs have ever existed 
side by side, The ancient inhubitants generally buried their 
dead, us will be seon by a careful study of Purra-Poral- 
Venba; but Brabmanieal and Qaivite usages were found 
side by side, from very early times, throughout the 
South. It will be seen also by a roference to these 
two works (which are a mine of information regarding 
the ancient manners and customs of the southern lands), 
and from passages scattered through the other Tamil 
classics, that when heroes fell in battle they were often 
buried on the spot, and their effigies in. stone placed over 
the graye. ‘The same was often done when kings and other 
great men retired into some lonely region (generally specified 
as the ‘North’), and died there. ‘This is exemplified in the 
very touching histories of the king Ka-peram-goran and 
his devoted friends Pottiyar and Pigiron. ‘This illustrates 
also Kurral, oh. Lexviii, 1. 





“Ye foos! stand not before my lord! for many a one 
‘Who did my lord withstand now stands in stone!” 


Here the learned commentator, Parimélaragar, remarks 
that when heroes died on the field of battle, it was the 
custom to place their effigies on the spot where they fell. 
‘These heroes often became tutelary divinities, or demons, 
and were worshipped with offerings of food and Sowers, 





¥ el ee ny) 
‘In Purra-niinniirra, song 218, the subject of worthy 
friendship is beautifully illustrated in connection with this 
topic. The renowned Ko-perum-giran, who reigned in 
Urraiydir, renounced his kingdom, went ‘to the north’ (the 
banks of the Ganges ?), and died there, His most intimate 
friends, Pottiyar and Pigirinthaiyar, who were not his 
subjects, shared his hermit coll, and all three after death 
were commemorated by stones plaved side by side over their 
urns. The post Kannaganir, visiting the spot, sang as 
follows :-—. 
“Red gold, and coral, pearls, and rare 
Goms the mighty mountains bare,— 
Remote their homes in sea or mine ;— 
TE once the precious things combine, 
And mon in costly shapes entwine, 
Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine. 
So worthy men with worthy side by side 
Remain; the worthless with the worthless bide.” 





Tho history of these three, as traced in P.N.N,, is the 
favourite Tamil illustration of faithful friendship. (See 
Pope's Kurnal, ch. Ixxix.) In Naladi also, chs, xxi-xxiv, 
‘many exquisite thoughts on friendship are to be found. 

‘We hope to give more of these ballads at another time. 
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Awr. IX.—The Iniliatice of the Avesta. By the Rey. 
Professor Mus, D.D. 


T wave announced as my subject in these introductory 
lectures! the goneral relation of the Avesta to other 
systems of theology and philosophy. And I have especially 
mentioned ita interest for Biblical criticism, becauso a re- 
lation, or a supposed relation, between the Avesta and 
Exilio and post-Exilic books of the Ola Testament has beea 
notorious for half a century, 

We cannot, however, so well judge of the relation between 
the Scriptures and the Avesta until we know to some 
further extent what each of them is in its relation to other 
creeds; and, as is usual in similar cases, our knowledge ns 
to each grows with our knowledge of the other, the stones 
on one side of the arch supporting those opposite We 
do not yot know the Avesta in all its analogies until we 
know more of the Bible, and we can hardly be said to 
be fit to expound the Bible with ultimate opinions, until 
wo can answer conscientiously the question as to how 
closely it may have been connected with the lore of 
the Avesta, or with some older system, out of which 
certain features in both the Avesta and the Exilio scriptures 
sprang. 

If this supposed original faith were the only subject under 
discussion its examination would be very desirable indeed ; 
how much more worthy of investigation that sister lore of 








' ‘This article was road an curtailed on October 20th last, at the Thiam 
Tostitute in Oxford, a4 an inangaral. to the Profesorship of Zead Philology in 
the University. ‘This Jactore was also delivered as curtailed on December 13, 
1896, at « menting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 














the Avesta becomes when strong reasons exist which point 
‘ton immediate and historical connection. 

Bat in order to approach this part of the entire themo, 
it is naturally necessary to examine beforchand what it 
really is as regards those particulars where its connection 
with other systems becomes of special interest, 

T proceed to state the items in a synoptic manner,! quite 
unadorned, pausing only to say that a relation between the 
Avesta and any other litoratare may consist in an inherent 
parallelism without any immediate historical connection 5 
or, again, it may be an analogy which has resulted from 
‘an actual external influence; and the first is quite as 
important as the last, and in some respects moro 60. 

‘The most striking feature in the lore of the anciont 
Avesta is the advanced intellectual tone of much of its 
terminology. Wo take up the documents which originated, 
‘as.we believe, in ancient Buctria, or slightly to the north- 
went of it, and some 700 (P) to 1,200 years u.04 We open 
tho toxts, and what do we find in n book originating 
from such a place and at such a time? ‘The locality had 
Jong beon sottled indeed, but wo naturally suppose it to 
haye been rough in its social and political features, At 
tho very beginning of the Githas, however, we seo 
exprowions which may be fairly anid to bo technical in 
‘4 philosophical-religious sense: they aro such ns “the 
bodily lifo and tho mental”; and ‘in thought, in word, 
and in deed” ux the lines for the analyses of character, 
“the Jaws by which at the first this world into being 
entored,” ete. 

This terminology, if recurring only rarely in theso 
especial forms, is yet of very great exegetical importance, 
for it controls the exegesis of the Gathas as to some capital 
particulars; it shows that wo should expeot the more 
‘subtle and less realistic idea in various places throughout 
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them, whereas we should be in doubt as to the existence 
of these ideas in vory many passages were it not for 
these remarkable, if somewhat widely separated, ocour- 
ences, And they are, of course, important to a history 
of intellectual development, as showing a capacity to define 
conceptions in this refined manner at a time prior to other 
attempts, and in a place and under circumstances amidst 
which one might least expect to find such a state of things. 
Where in all the then extant literature of which wo havo 
any certain knowledge can such penetrating distinctions 
be found ? 

Tt is genorally conceded that Zarathushtra antedated the 
earliest of the speculative Grecks who philosophised at 
all on his lines; and if ancient Iran was not as bereft of 
intellectual culture as we naturally suppose it to have been, 
the possibility that it was not thus untutored is only shown 
by this very terminology and the other related charactoristics, 
Horo, then, ix a hogemony in intellect as to this particular, 
0 far as T can soo. 

If there were not a mechanical historical priority, wo to 
speak, in the actual dates of the enouncoment of these 
istinotions and all that they impliod, then there was indeoi 
a rational priority, if not an actual isolation, in tho 
appearance of such an advanced development as arising out 
of such npparently unpromising antecedents, and main- 
taining itself in despite of the till persisting concomitant 
circumstances. “Unless wo deny that the Rig Veda ix 
lovely reluted to the Avesta (so that they belong almost 
togother in such a discussion as this), where do we find such 
a refined system arising out of an unknown abyss, and 
whore in the carly Rk itsclf do wo find such astonishing 
discriminations? Also, the altogether remarkable grouping 
of those abstract names which afterwards became tho 
Ameshaspends, although loosely traceable in the Rig Veda, 
is a proof of the advanced development. Imagine « people 
almost in Middle Asia, whose gods were Benevolence, 

















1 Putting the dauth of Heruclitus xt 470-478 wc; 
may 1800. 18, 
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Justice, Government, Devotion, Healthful Weal, and Death- 
Yess Long-life; —the words speak for themsolves—what 
‘a public there must have been in early Iran to make such 
terms possible. And if these distinctions marked an epoch 
in the history of thought, how much more do they mark 
fan epoch in the history of religious, or philosophical- 
religious, thought, Take their chief feature, dualism, 

Whether they were ante jor, oF contemporaneous 
with certain parts of the Rig Veda, they show a startling 
advance upon the stato of theological opinion as to this 
subject which provails in those richly pootical productions, 
‘Tho mixed elements in the recognized characters of deities 
have all been sifted out. Nothing at all corresponding 
either to an Indian Indra or a Greek Hercules (or Zous for 
tho matter of that) is any longer visible in the Githas. 

Abura Mazda is a spiritual God (in the Gathus) even 
more bereft of anthropomorphic paganism than tho carly 
Jowish Yahvch in some of Tis manifestations. All eon- 
coivable good is gutherod and centred in Him (the Good 
God), Ahura, and all conceivable ovil is gathered in Angra 
Mainyu; a polarity of thought becomes pronounced; and 
tho most marked theological dualism which has ever beon 
formulated presents itself: the Good God could not provent 
the evolution of ovil charact in tho beings whom 
He created, nor could the evil force prevent the evolution 
of what is good. 

Surely this was no trivial phenomenon. It seems to mo: 
to havo beon eminently important and decidedly hard 
headed. It gathered up all those clements of dualism 
whioh had been recognized in sll religions previously, aud 
which have been recognized in other religions ever since. 
Even our Christianity must acknowledge that the possibility 
af;evil inheres in the possibility of good, it being incon 
coivable that God Himself could have made a world without 
it; it is the most commonplace of questions, But no one 
had at any previous period of time pretended to state its 
chief condition so bluntly as Zarathushtra, Instead of 
saying, with a contradiction in terminology, 

















there is an 


Almighty. God who was powerless to create a universe 
without sin," he simply cut the matter short; there was 
no such being (so he thought) in such a sense almighty 
that He could have undone the fundamental laws of morals 
‘and of anterior logic (in the Hogelian sense). If a supreme 
God could have avoided the toleration of misery in the 
existing universe, it is difficult to see how He could havo 
‘been good if Ho had not in fact so avoided it. 

‘Thorw was a ‘limit’ in the very nature of things which 
made unmixed prosperity an impossibility as well as une 
alteruble holiness. ‘The texts do not go into the details which 
T have mentioned, but thore were two great limited forces, 
‘and they are described naturally enough (after the fashion 











‘of tho timo) as personal : “There were two original spirita”* 
“Thus are the spirits primoyal who as twain by their doods 
aro fumed ; 
In thought, in word, and in dood, a bettor they two and 
an evil. 
Of theae let the wiso choose aright; choose ye not ax the 
evil-minded ! 


“Then those spirits, created as first they two eamo together, 

Life and non-life, decrooing how all at the last shall be, 

ordered ; 

‘The worst life, nt ast, of the wicked, but to the righteous 
‘the better mind.” 






Then of. Y,, xly, 1: 


“Thus forth T announcing speak this life's first two spirits, 
Of whom the more bounteous thus the evil : 
“Never our thoughts, nor creeds, nor understandings 
Never our beliefs, nor words, nor yot our wotions, 
Nor can our souls, or faiths, ever be one !?"”* 


1 hea nt I did nd re? 
>a pelea por ote: 














‘The ‘mixture’ was abhorrent to their keen logio, and the 
‘word became later a term of derision. Whether true or false, 
and as much so if true as if false, the doctrine was important, 
Somebody had to propose it, and no-one at that period had 
ever dreamed of stating it so boldly, nor hus any analogous 
suggestion been put in clearer light, But the speculative 
interest is surpassed by the moral. If we could trust our- 
volves to a literal translation of the Githas, we should be 
quite astounded at the singular depth of their tone, considering: 
their age, or, wo might almost say, without any particular 
consideration either as to their age or circumstances, 

‘Tho literal words express almost the enthusiasm of a re- 
ligious brotherhood, and they have been considerod the 
most marked productions of antiquity in this respect aside 
from our Semitic scripturos! Those who from want of 
knowledge care less for them have betrayed their own sense 
of thoir extraordinary moral clovation by finding fault with 
ite recurring expression ; yet this is exactly that which wo 
should recognise as n priceless quality, oven if it wore 
produced at tho total sacrifieo of rhetorical animation. It 
fn, howover, truo that this vivacity cannot bo given up, and 
for m curious reason, Strange ua it may appear, in one 
ight fortunately and in another unfortunately, we aro nob 
always permitted to necept the plain recurring words in 
their firwt and obvions sense. If we wero wo should be 
‘well content to uccopt oven a far larger measure of iteration 
than that which some superficial observers object to in 
these hymns, for we should have the words ‘holiness,’ 
“yenevolonce,” truling power,’ and ‘devotion’ recurring, at 
every turn with m resulting effect 40 remarkable as to recoup. 
us for the surrender of every elaim to rhetorical point and 
lifo; bat unhappily (or happily) we cannot lay claim to the 
right to render the words always exactly in their natural 
moaning. Facts show that the clear forms may sometimes 
bo taken in w realistic sense, as referring to persons or to 
the community, although their literal meming includes no 











4 See the Critical Rreiew, Jan., 1896, 
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such idea; and it is our ungrateful task to try to break 
down their supreme morality, gaining therefore more 
historical detail. We must do all that it is possible for us 
to do to show that the terms do not always convey an actual 
meaning which corresponds to their literal force; and just 
in so far as we can give them an application to the scenes 
of the contemporaneous experience, just in so far we gain 
brightness of colour to oar picture, while we sacrifice to 
‘a corresponding degree the depth of the thought. And 
wo can indeed make out that the composer was at times 
talking of mea when we had thought that he was talking 
of principles, of the State whea we had thought that he 
was talking of holiness, But our vietory is very far from 
being complete ; for believe ax we may that ho often 
uscd the name of a principle, such as the ‘good mind,” 
* righteousness,’ ‘devotion,’ or ‘rule,’ to designate certain 
‘good men, holy communities, devoted partisans, or govera- 
mont officials, we can yet never get rid of the deep 
swutiment which pervades the whole; for the good ‘men" 
wore only alluded to as constituent members of a sanctified 
community, dear to Zoroaster as holy church is to a Catholic, 
‘and the enthusiasm for a holy race was a passion deep as the 
‘Towish, because it could save the soul. 

Toillustrate for a moment. If ho spoke of holiness and 
meant by it the church, it was of coarse ouly the church 
4 an ‘embodied holiness’ (which, wonderful to say, was 
one of his own expressions). If he spoke of the ‘good 
mind” and meant by it the ‘ good man,’ it was because the 
individual member of a beneficent community was, after all, 
the only object in which a sane benevolence became real ; 
if he spoke of the ‘ruling power? and meant by it (us we 
indeed often do) the administration, or the army, it was 
because he viewed authority as the inexorable condition of 
prosperity, national or individual, spiritual, moral, and 
material, und because it was only made sctual in the 
executive of his religious nation; and so of the other 
‘sometimes personified ideas. After all our iconoclasm these 
concepts remain what they have been declared to be, and 
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that is pre-eminent in the history of the moral sonse, 80 
far as we know of that history up to their approximately 
estimated date, 

‘As the embodiment of the great moral ideas in different 
representative olasses or individuals among the community 
by no means eliminates the moral force from them, neither 
does their full supranatural personification in sub-gods or 
archangelic beings extinguish tho vitality of the principle, 
though hypostatisation in my opinion introduces a lower 
stage, 

And as a technical phenomenon, this personification of 
tho main ideas of Zoroastrianism seoms also to mark an era 
in religious mental development, and T might indoed have 
touched upon it while dwelling upon the speculative interost, 
but its place is on tho whole here, as it inyolves u strong 
moral cloment. Of course, a quasi-personification of similar 
abstracts appears often in the Itk of the Veda, and we 
may nafoly admit (or indood claim) that wherever the mental 
habit became set toward the poetical personification of 
religious principles, an analogous development took place; 
ut where do we find it wo clearly defined as in the Avesta? 
Abura addresses Asha, the * personified holiness of the law," 
and Asha to Him makes answer.” ‘The saint pray 
“© Asha, whon shall I seo thee?” and the samo of the 
Good Mind, Aramaiti, the ready mind of devoted xeal, in 
likewise addrossed in the vooative, and sho is termed Abura’s 
daughter, whilo all the leading four are bidden to listen 
nd to como: 

“Ye, tho most bounteous Mazda Ahura, and Piety with Him, 

And Asha the sottlement farth'ring, thou Good Mind, 

ud thou the Dominion, 

Hear yo me, all, and have merey for all docs which I do 

whatsoever,” 
























In the luter Avesta the personification of these powers or 
attributes becomes quite the predominant usage, issuing in 
oue passage of a truly sublime type, where the souls of the 
seven ‘Immortals’ are represented as being of the “same 
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thought and word and deed, soving each other thinking 
of good thoughts and words and deeds; having ovo father 
and commander, Ahura Mazda,”’? 'To be sure, a deterioration 
Decomes apparent later on, and it is indeod foreshadowed 
in the earlier parts of the later Avesta, if not possibly in 
tho Githns themselves, but this docs not alter the curious 
interest of the ciroumstance. ‘The thoughts, words, and 
deeds of the supreme good God aro naturally qualified 
by adverbs; He speaks with His truth, ucts with Tis 
Donevolence, and rules with His authority ; but how 
interesting it is in the light of technical  philoophical 
history to soe this truth, this benevolence, this authority 
treated as porsonal subjects subordinate to Him and yet 
closely related to Him, ‘The fact that this hypostatisation 
does not totally emasculate the virility of the ideas, I have 
already asserted on the same authority which supports wx 
in dofonding their upplication to the human individual and 
to functions umong the poople, If the Zoroastrian felt that 
Auha, the holiness of the law, was more actual as holiness 
when he thought of it us alive within a community who 
wore striving to live up to it, with what emotion must ho 
have adored an archangelic Being whom he thought 
existed, and for tho purpose of making his holiest ideuls 
real, Surely it must have helped him to love the law better 
when he believed that there was a mighty spirit close in 
the prosence of Abura, whose separate function it was to 
watch and help on the universe in obeying that law, and 
who to this ond especially furthered its proclamation and 
confirmed its influence in populations and within the moral 
senso of individual men, And 40 of the Benorolence, 
Government, and Devoted-neal. All these noble concepts 
were the thoughts of God, bat as such alone they might 
have been impaired by confusion in their effect upon our 
limited receptivity, and each might be lost in the other; 
the Archangels embodying each of them soverally kept 
them apart for us, They remind us at once of the Greek 
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Jogos with the daimonrs of Plato and the Stoics, and they 
recall the dynameis of Philo and the aeons af the Guostics ; 
Dut the Zoroastrian development was vastly earlier, for it 
tous closely allied to the Vedic, ax I have already hinted. 
Surely this hypostatisation is a featare of signal value, 

‘The personification of mental abstracts appeared in rough 
Bactrin hundreds, or decades at least, of years before an 
‘analogous development took place in the most favoured land 
of the ancient West. 

We cannot say that the Ameshaspenta were distinctly 
tormed ‘emanations’ from the Deity; nor oan they bo suid 
in more theological terminology to * proceed’ from eithor 
‘4 Father or a Son, but that ‘truth’ with which God speaks 
rroceeds” from Him, and when st the next step this trath 
in called » ‘person,’ to establish a more obvious means of 
communication with the Almighty, tho resulting ideas 
constitute something which is indistinguishablo in its 
effect, bat not in ite motice' from the Platonio, Stoie, and 
Philonian analoga, 

As to the practical virtues in social life, it is hardly 
Heoossary to particalarize. That justico was urged noeds 
not to be asserted, while vindictive retribution is perhaps 
too emphatically insisted upon. Benevolence has boon 
ulroady mentioned ; either the love of God is expressed 
or His delighted good wish for us; and it was, of course, 
to be imitated. Mercy toward enemies cannot. be traced, 
But the Avesta seems to afford the earliest examples of 
charity to the poor in an organized shope, 

“Your rule, what is it? Your riches? how I may be Your 
own in my actions, 

Through Righteousness and Thy Good Mind, to nourish 

‘Your poor in their sufferings ; 

Foremost of all we declare You, before Demons and 

demonised men.” 

















Yasna, xxxiv, 9, 
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“Thine is the Kingdom whence to poor and right-living 
Thou givest, Lord, better’ 





Fasna, li, 8. 


And in Vendidad, xxi, which deals in supranatural imagery, 
wwe read of a spiritual heavenly home, which seems especially 
to oxist for the purpose of combating diseases; and the idea 
may have been new to literature, 

Among domestic virtues, respeot to parents stood hi 
for the question is asked at Yasna, xliv, 3, “ Who hath an 
dutiful the son to the father P” 

‘Tho bestowal of significant names came into vogue in 
4 manner which reminds of Puritan England or New 
England. Pouruchista, ‘the much taught ono,’ shows how 
the generation affected pious training; it reminds us also, 
of course, of uses which were subsequent to original 
Zoroastrianism, but which as regards us were still early 
Orientalism, 

‘Tho virtues of home life aro beautifully touched upon 
in tho bridal song in Yasna, lit, and in correspondence with 
those moral features in toraporal life there was a judgment 
in store for those who failed in attaining thom, 


hy, 











“Thus I'll concvive thee, hounteous, Ahura Muza, 
As in oroation’a birth I foremost saw ‘theo, 
When doods, most just, rewarding, and words Thou givest 
1 to the evil, pure blessing to the good. 
By Thy grat virtue in this world’s last change ! 


In which last changing ‘Thou a spirit bounteous 

Comest with Thy Good Mind and Thy Kingdom, Mazda, 
By doeds of whom the sottlementa in Right are furthered 
Laws unto these to teach Armaiti striveth, 

Laws of Thy holy Realm which none deceives.” 


Yasna, xiii 





41 ++ Lab each one the other devotedly cherish ao the home shall be happy."* 
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“Who eer to me, be he or man or woruan, 
Onr tribe's gift gives which Thou as best pereeivest, 
Prize for the holy gives with good men’s ruling, 
Whom praising You I urge as comrade leading, 
Forth to the Judge's Bridge with all I go.” 
Yasna, xlvi, 10. 
So in Yasna, xlix, 3— F 
“These give I safest, Lord, in Thy protection, 
‘Mon living yet, and souls of saints on high ;” 
and again of the evil— 
“Then evil rulers, evil doers, speakers, 
‘Those believing ill and spirits evil minded, 


With poisoned food the souls to mect are coming, 
In Falschood’s home at last their bodies lio,” 


And us quite an astonishing fact thew rewards and punish- 
monta aro subjective; the retribution is in the soul's own 
olf; compare Yasna, xxi, 21, where it is said, “This bo 
yoar world, © ye foul; by your deeds your own souls will 
Dring it.” 

“Cursed by their souls and 
‘Thoir being nature, ever in 

Demon's home their dwelling ix” 
Yasna, xlvi, 11. 


And to show the continuity of the doctrine, the external 
particulars, which, though scattered, were yet so plainly 
marked in the Gathas, are preserved and restored in the 
lator but still geauine Avesta. ‘There lost souls come to 
meet the condemned man as well with poisoned food and 
reviling words; pleasing features are, however, first detailed. 
Tn a passage which has been greatly admired, the man’s 
‘own conscience comes to mect his soul under the form of 
a beatified being. The saint is bewildered, and asks, “Who 
art thou?”; and she nawers, “I am thyself; thy good 
thoughts and words and deed." The soul, incredulous, like 
the one in the Gospels, inquires, “ Who hath desired thee 
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hither with his Tove?” She answers, “Thou hast called 
me hither,” aud she reoites his good deeds, one of which 
is, curiously enough, exactly the same as in St. Matthow: 
“"Thoa didst care for tho stranger coming from near and 
from afar" 

Fanoy such expressions occurring in remote Tran some 
couturies before Christ (if only a few), and, as proved from 
the passages ditad, evidently repeating details which had 
oon formulated still earlier! ‘The matter is more fully 
traced out in the Vendidad,* where the evil aro dragged 
to Holl, and where Vobu Manah, the Archangel of 
Benoyolonco, arisos like Christ from his golden throne to 
meet the saved mun, who passes on to endless bliss, We 
may haye had ndumbrations of the like, as I suppose, 
in othor anciont roligious systems, but to no dogrvo lilo 
this; it was a realistic picture frevood upon tho religious 
imagination, 

‘Whether it was (together with other highly coloured 
Aclineations us to rosurrection, ete. ; see below) the original 
of Daniol’s Judgment soone, dopicted in what might be 
called a Jowish-Porsian book, or whether they both pro- 
ceoded from an eatlior original, aro propositions which ean 
nover bo definitively proved nor refuted, 

‘Tho golden thrones of tho Amoshuspontas recall: the 
thrones of tho, apostles in the Apocalypse, and in viow of 
tho ‘consummation’ the saints strive with holy emulation 
to bring ou Frashokard, which was the ‘restitution of? 
all things 

‘Thoso features in eschatology which have less of the 
moral point in thom ar also represented, and perhaps in 
4 manner eyen more advanced than they ure in the New 
Testamont; the righteous dead arise, and enter upon a life 
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‘uunaging, without disease, deformity, death, or the evil 
‘passions; they eat imperishable food, ete! 

‘A question in ethnology of the utmost moment presses 
itself upon our attention. No one doubts, as I suppose, 
that the Indian Aryans, the people who spoke early 
Sanskrit, once lived with the people who spoke Zend, for 
the Aryans went down into India through territory named 
in the Avesta, or reported by the Grecks, as being deeply 
coloured with Zoroastrian associations. 

Tt is indeed safest to suppose that the people who 
worshipped God under the old name of Dsevas, and who 
are so prominent in an evil sense in the Avesta, were only 
the lingering remnant of the tribesmen whose vanguard 
had already long since gone south? If they were, indeed, 
no more than a last shred of them, yet the conjunction 
of circumstances is of rare interest, It is seldom that 
we see two distinguished ancient peoples, later separated 
‘by hundreds of miles, in close connection, even if one of 
them is bat a feeble residue; yet it is undoubted, while 
a possibility comes into view which might be almost 
regarded 2s of overpowering moment in such questions. 
Were these Ducva-worshippers who were so fiercely fought 
in the Gathas not a forgotten shred of a people, the masses 
of whom had long previously migrated to India ?; but were 
they actually the vanguard of those masses themselves, 
‘whose descendants only afterwards reached the Indus, and 
became the Aryan Hindoos, so that they were not merely 
their distant cousins lingering at a later day in the north? 

‘Their gods were largely the same as those in the Avesta, 
with the peculiarity that some of the chief ones among 
them have exchanged their characteristics, being devils in 
one lore and deities in the other; the languages also in 





swhich these details were written were closely cognate, 


‘The question arises—were, then, those tribes on the frontier 
of Tran when the Gathas were first sung, against whom the 
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bloody border wars, which are everywhere so apparent in 
the Avesta, wore direoted, actually the fathers of the future 
Indians ? 

IE they were—and no one can say that they certainly were 
not—we haye in the Avesta documents of such importance for 
ethnology that it is impossible to exaggerate their value in 
this connection to attest a profoundly impressive episode 
in the history of races; and the possibility of the fact must 
for ever hang over the subject. 

‘To proceed: apart from ethnology itself, we have an actual 
history in the Gathas. If my venerated friend Prof. Oppert 
could give as a title to an exposition of one of the columns of 
the Behistun Inscriptions “The People and the Language of 
the Medes,” how much more appropriately might something. 
like that be the title of the Gathns, with ‘Iranians’ for 
‘Medes’! ‘They are as personal as the Psalms, if not, indeed, 
more 60; everything being ‘I’ and ‘Thou,’ and the figures of 
the four chiefs stand out in bold relief. They exhort and 
Pray; now furious at the Daevas-men and anxious over 
their progress, now in suspense before the encounters, now 
heart-broken at defeat or jubilant in victory; while all 
ends in a political marriage fragment of characteristic 
description, I ean only repeat what I have said before: + 
in the Gathas all is sober and real, Grelima and Bendva, 
the Karpans, the Kavis, the Usiks are no mythical monsters 
no dragon threatens the settlements, and no fabulous 
beings defend them, Zarathushtra, Jamaspa, Frashaoshtra, 
‘Maidydmub, the Spitamas, the Hvogvas, the Haechataspas 
aros real us any other charactors in history, and they are 
meutioned with a simplicity which is as unconscious. Except 
‘possible claim to inspiration there are no miracles; all 
the action is made up of the exertions and passions of living 
and suffering men. Let the Zendist study the Githas well, « 
and then let him turn to the Yashts and the Vendidid; he 
will go from the land of reality to the land of fable. 
He leaves in one a toiling prophet to mest in the other 
a phantaatio demigod.? 

+ See SHE,, xxx, Introd, p. xxvi- 
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‘There are few documents extant which afford indirectly 
a more genuine portrayal of events. While all annals 
which make so-called historical assertions are liable to the 
strongest suspicion (one might almost say that they by their 
‘yery affirmations make s supposed fact more improbable 
at once), indications which are both indirect and un- 
conscious are, on the contrary, the sole source of sound 
conclusions as to the reality of supposed past events. 

We know from the Gathas that a little nation in mid- 
‘Asia were impassioned in their religious convictions, and 
as refined as the Grecks in their modes of religious thought; 
that they possessed an organization which aimed at the 
regulation of agricultural and other forms of industrial civil 
life; that they were of our Aryan blood; that they were 
closely related to the Indian Aryans ; that they struggled 
through border wars with tribes whom they deemed half 
pagun; that they ultimately founded a branch at least of 
the grest Medo-Persian nation, and spread their religion 
over vast territories smong millions of inhabitants through. 
‘successive generations; and the most memorable figure 
among them bore the name of Zarathushtra. 

Data in the history of politics are involved in this, and we 
Ihave in the Gathas, I believe, for the first time in the Aryan 
world, a union of Church and State. A contribution to the 
history of logie is involved in what has been already said 
at the outset. A history of rhetoric, if one existed, would. 
gain a memorable particular. That such a state of mental 
culture should have prevailed as could make possible such 

jons as “This ask I Thee; aright, Abura, tell me,” 
is truly astonishing when we clearly sce that they were 
used with no slightest approach to a foolish belief that God 
would either physically hear or vocally answer, 


“This ask I Thee, aright, Ahura, tell me: 
“Who ever earth and sky from falling guarded ; 
‘Who hath save Thee brought forth forests and rivers ; 
‘Who with the winds hath yoked storm-clouds to racers; 
‘Who of the good man’s grace ever was source? 
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This ask T Theo; aright, Abura, tell me: 
‘Who with ekilled hand the lights | made, who the darkness; 
Who with wise deed hath giv’n sleop, or our waking ; 
Who hath auroras spread, noontides and midnights, 
Warning discerning man, duty's true guides?” * 


It might have been written yesterday. It is simply certain 
that the interrogatives are those of rhetoric, though this seems 
incredible for the period. ‘The uses of such terms as ‘son 
of Ahura,’ ‘daughter of Ahura’ were more to be expected. 

Coming to more technical matter, we have an slmost 
equally interesting item in the matter of metre. I fear 
we hardly realiso the very exceptional nature of this 
circumstance, ‘The metres of the Rig Veda have been sacred 
tnd studied for (say) at least two thousand years; some of 
them are mentioned in the Veda itself, but one of the oldest 
snd most valued of them was found in the Zend Avesta 
some forty years ago? 

Zend philology has the reputation of being the most 
difficult of Oriental subjects in an Aryan tongue, as it 
requires a serious knowledge of several ancient languages, 
‘The Pahlavi in which the ancient native commentaries are 
chiefly written is the most inscrutable of all characters 
Which have heen preserved in manuscripts. ‘The Sanskrit 
of the Yasna translation is also of a peouliar cast, disturbodl 
in ‘the sequence of its words by the fact that it is a 
tendering of a rendering, while the Parsi-Persian is as 
irregular as it is indispensable, No man living has ever 
Yet sounded these ancient expositions to their dopths in 
all parts of their extent, though Spiegel has given us 
enormous help? 


+ Yanna, ativ,. 
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Very few indeed have ever made the shadow of an 
attempt to explore these regions, and from among the 
‘excessively small number of scholars who pretend to be 
independent experts some of the most prominent have 
advanced to the highest enterprises of Zend philology with 
the open statement that they have left these original 
translations unmastered? 

But lest I should be misunderstood, let me hasten to 
say that the lore of the Avesta is by no means alone as 
to this particular. 

‘As a simple matter of fact, the human family has not 
been in a position in which it has been able to 
a sufficiently large class of persons fitted and 
grapple with these nearly endless and too often thankless 
tasks, and the report which those who have sacrificed 
themselves sometimes bring in is enough to repel many 
who might otherwise be both competent and ready, Bat 
wo must not despair. Slowly and little by little the 
pioneers are clearing the forests, and the miners are 
extracting the ore; while the very mass of the work still 
eft undone offers an opportunity to enterprising minds, and 
enough bas been discovered to whet the flagging appetite, 
We need first of all a thoroughly critical edition and 
explanation of the Asiatic commentaries, and we need 
translations made only after they have been thoroughly 
studied. 

And here I supposo that it is proper for mo on this 
‘oceusion® to give some general idea of the plan of my own. 
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well-meant labours, and of those which I propose for my 
pupils. Spiegel’s babnbrechend texts, translations, and 
commentaries were, indeed, a foundation on which sny 
man might be proud to build, though criticised by men 
who did not know the chief alphabet involved. Bat 
my objects were different in kind: Spiegel's work was 
necessarily spread over an enormous territory; my object 
was to take a single field ond explain every part of it in 
all its details, So vast had been the lack of labour since 
Spiegel’s main works in this respect, that editors and 
translators had been, and have been even till to-day, forced 
to furnish provisional editions and renderings which must 
for ever bear the mark of limited preparation, 

I saw, as others did, the astounding gap many years 
ago. The particular work, as attempted in the only manner 
in which it ought to have been attempted, had at that 
date been attempted by nobody living, and nobody was 
willing to undertake it, It being left wholly unattended to 
in the manner desired, T set out as an autodact to do what 
T couli toward an exhaustive rendering of the Gathas, with 
the Asiatic commentaries edited with the collation of all 
the MSS,, and interpreted by that well-nigh endless trans- 
lation and re-translation which their peculiar circuimstances 
required. 





4 See the Five Zarathusbtrian Githas,” Introduction, p. xiv et seq. T am 
a ‘he very seful wiggeations which have been made by the 
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It was for this reason that Professor Darmesteter #0 
urgently? requested me to take his placo in writing the 
thon still needed translation of the Yasna (which contains 
the Githas) in the thirty-first volume of the ‘Sacred 
Books of the East.” 


\ + the hope aa favourable atone. ‘he remaining parts of thie mote ae 
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And if life be spared I must continue on with precisely 
this same plan so long since adopted, and produce an 
exhaustive treatment of the rest af the Avesta. As 
Professor Pischel was 0 kind as to say, my procedure 
(after a work of 650 pages) includes a diotionary.' A large 
fraction of this is at this moment in type, and I hope soon 
to offer the University a first section of it, to be followed 
by others without interruption, savo such as may temporarily 
tuke place from the pressure of inevitable dutics, Side by 
sido with this effort I hope to progress with « preliminary 
treatment of the Pablavi Sanskrit and Persian texis of ojhor 
parts of the Yuma and Vendidad on tho plan mentioned. 
T should also report that I seom to have secured a serious 
adhesion in reference to some reforming suggestions aa to the 
docipherment of the Zend alphabet itsolf a» distinguished 
from that of the Pablavi, A somewhat full article which 
appeared in the last (Ootobor) Heft of the Zeitschrift of the 
German Oriental Society engaged the acquioscent sympathy: 
of cottain distinguished scholars who saw it in manusoript 
bofore its publication, and this I regard as important in 
View of the new matter suggested. 

If bat one-half of what specialists report ax to the 
cloments of interest involved in tho study of it be in fact 
tho trath, many who have no time to enter into the 
professional details of this Inborious speciality will greatly 
desiro to acquire a general view of it based upon the solid 
results already attained. For the benefit of such persona 
Jet me say what indeed will seom to them somewhat 
unaccountable: it is that the extraordinary difficulties of 
the Githas have reference largely to technical dotail. Just 
that which makes them mout difficult to advanced experts, 
‘viz, their sparse expression, makes them to a certain degroo 
all the more accessible to one who values them chiefly for 
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their high moral tone, Tneredible as it may appear to 
8 novice, some of the most difficult strophes in the Gathas 
(that is to say, some of the most difficult to those who 
exact an absolute certainty as to the precise literary point 
of the detailed sentences) are made up of words of the 
simplest description, so that the translation of the actual 
terms of the greater part of the strophes into the cognate 
Sanskrit possesses no difficulty at all; and even word-for- 
word imitations in Latin can often vary from each othor 
only in the choice of synonyms. An acquisition of 
kngwledge of the conscoutive terms is, with the exception 
of inscrutable forms here and there, by no moans a very 
intricate undertaking, and these literal terms convey what 
Biblical students most admire, viz., the depth of the moral 
sentiment and the height of its fervour. Wo might even 
leave all the more difficult words untranslated, indicating 
the spaces which their rendering would ocoupy by blanks, 
and very much of great importance would be left; indeed, 
it would not be too much to say that the most of what 
we value them for would still be preserved. Ono reason 
for this state of things has been already stated: great 
Aificulties may occur on a part of @ strophe which» hears 
on ideas of a secondary or qualifying importance (to the 
genoral theme). But these differences in opinion as to 
exegesis aro also robbed of their fatal sovority by that cause 
to which Ihave alrondy alluded, but which I will now stato 
again in a new form, and draw from it a vitally important 
conclusion. It was this, as expanded (soo above on p.277) + 
‘one of two, three, or even four slightly or flagrantly 
differing renderings, as is usual in similar cases, may be the 
correct one; but, what is seldom indeed the case, not ono 
of the two, three, or four varying views, grossly as they 
may differ, can possibly avoid expressing what we most 
value in our researches. 

If the ‘good mind” when meaning the * good man’? bas. 
that sense only with a full inclusion of all that the good 
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mind meant in the Gathns (seo above) —if Asha never 
meant the ‘church’ in them without a solemn reference 
to the ‘law’ which the church embodied, ote. (see above 
on page 277)—why, then, the terminology absolutely shuts 
out the purely commonplace sense (almost, if not quite, 
totally) everywhere, and it shuts in the expression of moral 
and religious depth.! 

Lam the firat Professor who has taught on Zend philology 
in Oxford since Thomas Hyde expounded such parts of it 
fs had boon then discovered in the year 1700. ‘That the 
‘subject should have been so long neglected is, indeed, to be 
regretted ; and it is to be hoped that we may pureue it now 
with vigour, 

As is implied in what I have already said, the first duty 
of an accredited specialist on such a subject is to contribute 
toward its completion as a legitimate branch of science, 
‘and this can ouly be done by printed books. 

Knowledge which is locked up in a single memory has 
Dut a prooarious tenure ; and becomes also exaggerated in 
public estimation, It must, moreover, perish with the life 
of its possewor. Every specialist on such a subject as Zend 
philology is, or should be, well-nigh overwhelmed with 
Inbour, all of which must ultimately come to press. I offer, 
of course, no exception to this rule, and I cheerfully give 
the rest of my life under the providence of God to 
this duty. 

I will close by citing tho remark of a respected writer 
in the Critica! Review of January, 1806: "The Githas, or 
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Iymns, of Zoroaster aro by far the moat 

which we possess of Oriental religion; the only sucred 
literature which in dignity, profoundness, in purity of 
‘thought, and absolute freedom from unworthy conceptions 


of the divine, could ever for a moment be compared with 
the Hebrew scriptures,” 
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Ant. X—Noles on the Origin of the‘ Lunar* and ‘ Solar’ 
Aryan Tribes, and on the ‘Rajput? Clans, By B. We 
Banes-Powstt, O.LE,, M.RAS, 


By way of explanation, T may be permitted to say that 
having been for some time engaged on an inquiry into the 
history of the various kinds of Indian dandlord tenure,' not 
fas « mattor of theory, but on the basis of local facta, it became 
necessary to consider the origin and distribution of the 
tribes or clans to which the landlord classes moat commonly 
belong, A number of notes were thus accumulated ; 
aud T thought it might be useful to put them together, 
much more in the hope of receiving correetion, and of thus 
gaining information, than with the design of imparting it, 
Tt at once appoars, as regards Northern India, that of the 
superior propriotor class when * Hindu," or at least originally 
Hindu, @ large proportion belongs to tho tribes known as 
Some of the higher families, however, now 
resent being 40 designated, and call themselves * Kshatriya."? 
‘Whe latter name, again, is usually understood to have 
reference to the military und ruling caste of anciont times, 
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and to have been comprised in two great groups known 
fas ‘Solar’ and ‘Lunar’ respectively. It was almost 
inevitable to inquire whether anything could be ascertained 
‘about the (probable) real birthplace and connection of the 
so-called ‘Rajput’ races. So much is clear, that the names 
of the various clans and septs are not names which occar 
in any early literature; and they can but rarely be 
connected, even by any tradition that will stand the slightest 
snalysis, with the Ksbatriya races of the Mahabharata and 
Puranas. The term ‘Rajput’ seems rather to have been 
invented expressly to meet the ease of conquering or ruling 
7 clans and houses whose origin did not, in general, enable 
them to be linked with the established ‘Solar’ or ‘Lunar’ 
genealogies. 

T am informed that the term ‘rija-putra’ often oceurs 
in Sanskrit literature in the sense of ‘prince’ or ‘king's 
son but is not used as the designation of a caste or 
tribe before the eleventh century. The question, however, 

: deserves further investigation. The term certainly is 
F much connected with the idea of the “thirty-six royal 
‘houses,” and the latter seems to have originated with 
the mediaeval bards. Some of the largest Rajput clans 

are professedly nof connected with the Solar aud Lunar 

? races, When such a connection ix asserted, it is rarely 
a due to any other cause than to the natural desire 
of bards and genealogists to find an ‘orthodox’ origin 

for their princes whose clan had become famous in the 

Jand and whose dignity was acknowledged. In most 

7 cases, customs, history, and birthplace are all against such 
an origin. Bat bere I refer to a connection with the 

earlier races of the most fumiliar centre—the Ganges Valley 

and the old states of Indraprastha, Kaci, and Magadhs, oF 

the ‘Solar’ kingdom of Ayodhya. For there ir a more 
tangible connection, in some cases, with the Aryan stock, 

jin the fact that some Rajputs are derived from, or mixed 

up with, the great YApavA tribe or group of tribes. Now 

since uniform tradition represents Yadu (the ancestor) as 

d a brother of Purs, the progenitor of the ‘Lunar’ tribes 
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(their common father being Yayati), it follows that the 
‘Yadavas are, in a sense, ‘Lunar’ But it is noteworthy that 
with Yayati (or perhaps with Jim father, Nabusa) all know- 
edge of ancestry ceases, and the earlier names in the table 
are of mythical persons—the moon, the earth, the planet 
Mercury (Budba), eto. I shall therefore take the liberty of 
confining the term ‘Lunar’ to the Ganges Valley group— 
the reputed descendants of Para, and better known as the 
Kuru-Paigala families. ‘To make ‘Lunar’ apply to both, 
would be to render undistinguishable two totally distinot 
groups, For, assuming the entry of the Aryan confederate 
tribes at the north-west corner of India, all literature and 
tradition point to a wide and early separation between the 
Yadaya tribes who took the Indus Valley line, and the 
bes who went eastward—erossing the Panjab and 
occupying the whole of the Ganges plain as far 
Gwe vo groupe T shall distinguish as the 
Eastern’ (or Ganges Valley) Aryans. 
ylrey always remained apart; distinct in 
4M character, and, for a long time, in religion. 
Geparated in the north by the intervening Panjab 
J in the south by the line of the Narbada and the 
Vindhyay Hills, The two groups were only brought in 
coutact in after times (1) by the curious formation and 
movement (cid the Chambal Valley) of the Sirasena branch, 
of whom came Krishna," who entered into an allianoe with 
dava; and (2) by the vague contact of the Hai 
King Sahasra-arjuna with the (Brahman) Bbrgu tribe 
(Paragurdma), and, some generations later, of the Talajangha 
branch of the same with a king of Tkshwaku descent. 
Owing to the peculiarity of the Sun-worshipping or Solar 
tribes, there is a thread of connection in that line, which, 
however, does not necessarily attach to te (Brahmanic) 
Solar group of Oudh. I take the opportunity of noting 
that I keep the ‘Solar’ history entirely distinet, putting 
what has to be seid about it in a separate section. 


1 T permit myself to we the familiar form, for simplicity of printing, inxtead 
of tho more accrate Kya. 
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Notwithstanding that the Rajputs are largely foreign and 
Post-Aryan, it is impossible to deal with their history 
without considering the general facts about the ‘Lunar’ and 
‘Solar’ genealogies. In doing this, literary and traditional 
statements have been taken as they stand, and for what 
they are worth; their continuity, and even probability, are 
sometimes attested by coins and inscriptions. It is, of 
course, open to anyone to attribute them all to fancy, or 
to explain them allegorically, On the other hand, among 
® people so retentive of genealogical reminiscences—as far 
#8 human or natural progenitors are concerned—it seems to 
me unlikely that the lists of kings und their forefathers are 
wholly imaginary. It is quite possible that a genealogy 
may be genuine up to a certain point, und that where 
further knowledge failed recourse was had to mythical or 
supernatural ancestors; the whole is not thereby rendered 
suspicious! Moreover, different genealogy” Jy contain 
Variations, whether by change or additi bese very 
‘Yarintions tend to show that there is a SN 

40 or not, it is worth while seeing 
literary references, traditions, and ey 
assert or imply. 










generally received opinion regarding the ‘""’adu’ races 
represented the Sanskrit-speaking: Aryans as forming the 
chief, if not the only, important element in the population 
of all ranks throughout India? ‘The Aryans, so it was 
believed, in the course of their general advance into India, 
met with some barbarous, snub-nosed, black tribes of little 
importance; these they pat to fight, driving them to 
refuge, either in the outor Himalayan ranges in the north, 
or to the Vindhyan Hills of the centre, or to places still 
further south. Aryans then filled the land, as far as it 
was adapted for immediate occupation. They it was who 
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introduced agriculture, and practised it in ‘village com- 
munities’ by their Vaisya caste, aided by the Sidra or 
servile, fourth, caste; and the whole country was ruled over 
by Kshatriya kings, with the help of Brahman councillors. 
‘The Brahmanic caste and religion were assumed as every- 
where dominant. Little attention was paid to the indications 
that there were other tribes of importance who appear to 
have entered India about the same time as the Aryans, or 
perhaps before them; and that these were not always 
disposed to yield submission to the Brahmanie yoke. Little 
‘attention also was paid to the subsequent irruptions, or 
to the great changes that must have taken place locally, 
when successions of Saki, Kusan, Gurjara, and Hips tribes 
came to Indie. Nor was allowance made for the important 
influence of some of these tribes, whose language must have 
‘already had affinities with the Sanskrit, and to which we 
owe the Pali element in language and the Kharosthi 
character. ‘These Northern races sooner or later abandoned 
their original worship of the Sun and the Serpent (or both ?) 
and adopted Jainism, or, still more widely, Buddhism. The 
great body of Jaina or Buddhist tribes were not converts 
(or perverts) from orthodox Brabmanism, in whatever stage 
of development. I am not aware of any evidence of 
wholesale conversions (I do not say individual eases) of 
tribes from Brahmanism to Jainism or Buddhism. Rather 
those separate faiths were adopted by clans who were either 
far removed from contact with Brabmanical developments, 
or who never accepted them until long after Epic and 
Paranic history closes. 

In the absence of such corrective considerations, the 
Brahmanie stories reported undiscriminatingly by Tod and 
others were accepted; and- it was taken, as a matter 
demanding no farther inquiry, that the ‘Rajputs’ were 
of ‘Solar? or ‘Lunar” origin, as the ease might be; and 
that, in fact, they continued, unbroken, the line of the old 
military caste. This general scquieseence in « prominently 
Aryan, Brahmanic, or ‘Sanskrit’ origin for everything 
‘was, however, not unnatural, seeing that, as a fact, ‘Hindu’ 
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dialects, as well as caste and religious observances, have 
spread widely and coloured the greater part of Indian social 
life to a surprising extent, although the result was reached 
in a way other than that commonly supposed. And to this 
day we are perhaps too much inclined to ‘Sanskritize” 
everything. 

Té we look to the actual extension of Aryan speech, and 
note the regions where Sanskrit is substantially the basis of 
popular language, both north of the Narbada and in the 
west and centre of India, it is evident that Aryan influence 
must have had its source partly in the actual early settle- 
ment of Aryun clans and portly in later changes effected by 
Brohmanic missionaries, If we imagine a map of India, 
coloured red where Aryan speech mostly prevails and blue 
where the Dravidian and Kolarian, eto. were but slightly 
affected ; and if we draw a double line across the continent, 
following the double line of the Vindhyan ranges, north and. 
south of the Narbada, we observe that the country north of 
the upper line is red, and most purely so in the Madhyadesa 
or central region of the Ganges, In the further regions 
of the south the Sie would be almost unchanged, since 
the Telugu, Tamil, and other local languages have only 
received additions from the Sanskrit, but the basis of 
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the language is not Sanskritic. But the upper part of 
the country below the lower line would be less casily 
distinguished. A sharp division as to colour would not 
‘be possible. ‘The Narbada Valley itself would be chiefly 
red. ‘As to the country beyond it, at the western end an 
extensive and well-marked suffusion of red would cover 
Gujarat, the Western Dakhan, and the Upper West Coast; 
at the eastern end, a smaller suffusion would cover (but not 
entirely) Orissa. At the eastern end, too, of the Vindhyan 
hill country there would be some Aryan element, owing 
to intercourse between Baghelkhand and the region of 
‘Magadha beyond; while in the middle the present much 
‘Hinduized' dialect of the Central Provinces is due to later 
events." 

But it is not enough merely to distinguish areas in which 
the speech was more or less affected by a dominant Sanskritio 
clement. The subject is ove regarding which I have no 
pretensions to be able to speak; but so much seems correct 
to say, that within the large area coloured red on our 
imaginary map, the Sanskrit grammariuns (I believe not 
Defore the fifth century) distinguish three principal variations 
—which were doubtless intended, each, to include several 
subordinate varieties, The western area was characterized 
by the Mananisrai, the central by the Sinasesi, while 
Upper India had an eastern portion distinguished by 
the Maoavaf. This is exclusive of the Southern dialects, 
which cannot properly be treated as ‘Prakrits,’ though 
naturally they wore so imagined by Brahman writers, It 
may be ressonably supposed that these writers, living 
perhaps near Ujjain or Kanauj or some other orthodox 
centre, regarded the general Aryanized speech of Central 
Upper India or Madbyadesa, as the standard; so that the 
three named are the prominent variants from that standard. 
‘These authors were perbaps too centrally situated to know 
of the ancient Aryan clement in distant Kaémir, or of the 
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Sindhi with its archaic traces, or of the Sanskritic basis of 
Panjab speech, Now the Mabirastri region (including, 
I suppose, the minor variants of Kagch, Gujarat, or 
Marwiir) does really show a region where special causes for 
fa change can be assigned; and so in the case of the 
(Siraseni) area of the Chambul Valley. The same is trae 
of the Magadha country about Patna and Gaya, and perhaps 
including the Bhojpuri dialect of part of Bibir. It is 
impossible to suppose that these marked variations arose 
among pure Aryan settlers, merely differentiated by time 
and locality. Tt is true the Aryan tribes themselves. did 
differ, as they came to rule over different regions in the 
course of their separate progress; but the variations are 
much more due to admixture, not with a few scattered local 
fainilies, but with namerous and not uncivilized non-Aryan 
races, either preceding or accompanying them. Largely 
also they may have been developed by a subsequent addition 
of foreign races—notably so in the case of Magadha, Central 
Rajputdna, and Western India, 

Now it is curious that both the geographical conditions 
and the traditional evidence, combine to explain, in each 
case, what the general cause of the local difference was, 
even though details may often remain obscure. For example, 
the ‘Siiraseni’ centre: tradition tells us of a branch of the 
‘Aryans who came, not at all with the Lunar Aryans to the 
Ganges plain, but separately, by the western line, to 
home in the Narbada Valley. It was a subdivision of this 
group that extended northwards up the Chambal Valley. 
‘As their ultimate centres were at the further part of the 
valley, with Mothurt and Bindraban on the Yamuna for 
their capitals, they were thus brought into a certain 
eoutaot with the Eastern Aryans. And as Krishna was 
born in this family, and was afterwards worshipped 
(with Muthuri os a contre of the cult), the whole locale 
became famous. Tho development of this cult, its immense 
popalarity, and the conection established between ita centre 
find the western peninsula of Gujarat, are among the most 
curious features of Indian history. Then, again, Magadha 
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‘was notoriously a special or distinct centre,’ not only because 
of the early Kolarian races in it, but also because of foreign 
(uranian) ralers, the Sesnaga and the Maurya, whose 
capital (Pitaliputra) was in the region. Aud we have 
‘au even more complete explanation of how Western India 
came to be differentiated. 

‘As it is the West that calls for special attention in 
connection with the Rajput clans, I may just remind 
readers of the distinctive character of the now Hindu 
population of the West, with its Mubritha chiefs, its 
superior mercantile caste, and its energetic ‘Kunbi’ tribes, 
all-important as regards number and agricultural supremacy. 
‘And it is notorious that these people are different both from 
the people of North India as from those of Madras? ‘This 
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‘Western Aryan influence is traceable southwards as far as 
, the upper part of the North Kanara District," It received 
1 gradual expansion eastward up to and after the seventh 
century ; but it was evidently very ancient in the Upper 
Western districts—in the Dakhan highland, and along the 
Narbada Valley as far as the Coli country to the north- 
east of the present Central Provinces, 

If wo look to the Vedas as our earliest sources of informa- 
tion, we do not expect to find the means of making # 
complete list of Aryan and allied tribes, or of tracing the 
order of their movements, But what indications there are, 
fit in with what is said in the Epics and Purinas. The 
‘most important point has beon alluded to already, viz., that 
when the tribes—such of them as did not remain in Kasmir, 
Gandhara, ete—reached the plains, one group, and that 
‘a powerful body, ocoupiod the Indus Valley, and (naturally) 
also tho country immediately adjacont on the east (such 
: the Sanvira land, so often mentioned along with Sindhu) ; 
: and there is evidence that in remote times they extended a4 

. far ax the Indus mouths, From such a position the group 
P of tribes, us they multiplied or wore joined by cognate (or 
other) tribes of later date from the Western passes, must 





have boon attracted by the wealth and sea trade of Gujarat, 
and have extonded in that direction, and thence up the 
Narbada and Tapti Valleys and over Upper Western India 





fp in goneral. But another group of Aryan tribes and allios 
*! extended in the other direction, viz, away from the Indus 
, towards the Jamna and Ganges. The evidence does not 


‘show any considerable or permanent early Aryan domination 
of the central plains of the Panjab. The reason can only 
be conjectured: it was partly because other tribes were 
already in possession, and still more because, in the absence 


reste cea) 
ame'af We people (ahatia) fo Marka, wilar Sates cen ae 
‘Thonag apeaiy of the cvuntry a baring » lege Capilalywhich "perspe. wosat 


the nal af the West Chalukys dyaasty. 
1 North Kanara District Mana, vol. i, 25. 
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of irrigation (in such carly times), settlement would mot 
have been invited by the nature of the country, except in 
the immediate vicinity of the rivers! In any case the bulk 
of the tribes crossed the Panjab plains, and went eastward 
to and beyond the Jamna, We are not surprised to find 
that in after times the people and kings of the Sindh 
country and the adjoining West and South Panjab, are 
regarded almost as foreigners (along with the frontier Saka, 
Yavana, ete,), and intercourse with them was less frequent, 
But there seems to have beon some special determining 
cause for this continued separation, beyond the mere 
acoidenta of tribal movement, ‘Tho Mahibhirata seems to 
point to some schism or quarrel; for the Panjab is declared 
to be impure, and unfit for decent Aryans to live in even 
for two days; and that, because the people would not obey 
Bruhmanio ordinances, “‘na hi brabmagaryam garanti” And 
in the time of Panini the distinction is also to somo extent 
ocentunted ; these people, says tho grammarian, are without 
ingly government and religious ordinances? From this 
we may infor that all the Brabman familios of any 
importance led, or accompanied, tho castward-going tribes 
fany that remained were rogarded as ‘dograded,’ and woul 
not have shared in the development of religion, law, 
philosophy, and literature that was destined to take place 
in the Gangos Valley. 


























' Such a fertile region as Jalandhar (Trigarta) might (eg.) have early beew 
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Adventurous prince necking. new actletentsyowld” soon dregurd it, wo 
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T may pause for a moment to remark how the geographical 
features of the country assisted in keeping separate the two 
groups, so that their later movement and expension con~ 
tinued to take them farther and farther apart. For the 
Panjab plains being a barrier westward, the Indus Valley 
group would expand downwards to Western India, as already 
stated. In that course of movement, the barrier of the 
Vindhyan Hills would keep them separate from the Ganges 
Yalley Aryans, And let me add that not only did the 
hill ranges themselves form an obstacle, but the whole 
belt of country between the Jamna-Ganges on the north 
and the Narbada—where the first Vindhyan ranges are 
reached, must have been for a long time something in 
the nature of « ‘neutral ground.’ Tt was only locally and 
sparsely inhabited: in part it was barren, hilly, and 
inhospitable; in part it was forest-clad, and inhabited 
chiefly by ‘Nisida.’ The earliest indications suggest only 
the rich platean of Avanti (near the Narbada Valley) 94 
dominated by Aryan kings; while at the eastern end were 
the Qedi, perhaps identical with the Vatsya people of 
the farther Madhyadesa above, Rajputina and Northern 
Central India were not colonized till long afterwards, when 
the Yidaya began to be driven from the Indus and Panjab, 
and when the general movement began which is noticeable 
about the sixth and seventh centuries. 

But turning to the Vindhyan barrier itself: had the 
Tine (or rather lines) extended right across the continent 
to the extreme West Coast, not only would the Aryans of 
the Ganges have beon kept (as they were) out of Southern 
India, but the ‘Western’ group would have been unable 
to extend us they did; and the whole course of subsequent 
historic conquests would have ‘been changed. Neither 
‘Yaidava,' and their allies, nor Greeks, nor Indo-Seythian 
‘satraps,” nor the Gurjara, nor the Arabs, nor, lastly, 

4 T cannot say, I belive in the Yidara approaching Gajarit, ele, By ate: 
ea tT oui tr Wn Gath ne en le aah 


4 the formidable nature of the vbstaclo presetted by the Vindhyan Hills, now 
‘uuck medied by road and ruilwas, see wy Ind, Vilage Comaauty, pe 46s 
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Muhmid of Ghazot and the later emigrant Kathi tribes, 
would have reached Kagch, Gujarat, and the West, however 
much attracted by the prospect of desirable possessions, 
But the barrier does not s0 continue. At some considerable 
distance from the mouth of the Narbada the upper line of 
hills stops short and turns northward. The whole of 
Gujarat from Kagch to the Narbada is thus diroctly open 
towards the Indus Valley on the north-west, Nothing but 
‘a desert tract intervenes, and that would present but little 
difficulty to lightly equipped armies and tribal groups ot 
carly times—at any rate, during some seasons of the year. 
Moreover, the desert could in come cases be skirted round.t 
Once in the level country of Eastorn Gujarit, the West 
Coast districts were directly accessible; the whole Narbada 
Valley lay opon up to Jabalpur; the lower (parallel) valley 
of the Tupti opened in to Berar (very carly known as 
Vidarbha) and Kanhdes, till the eastern central hills and 
jungles rendered further progress difficult, Nor would 
the country of the Mahratha highlands—Ahmadnagar, etc. 
—be inaccessible; and it would offer many advantageous 
strongholds, 

It should not be forgotten that this configuration also 
directed the movement of the earliest Turanian or Dra- 
Vidian tribes who colonized the South, and who seem to 
have come through the Western passes (where they left 
8 local trace in the Brahiii tribe). ‘These tribes may have 
boon nearly contemporancous with the Yadava in their 
movement, Aryan tribes coming by this line would bring 
in their national and linguistic influence, without coming. 
in contact with the Eastern Aryans; the two might have 
remained mote entirely spart than they actually did but 
for the Chambal Valley settlement, to which allusion has 





1 We know: as a matter of hidory how in she eleventh century Males, 
coming through the Wester yod the Indus, erosed the river wea 
{tired round the dees touching Ajmer and he Abu county, ad thence mur 
‘leets'on the pain towards the weft of Gujral abd came ts Anhilpr, whence 
haere the pointe to tack Somnath. A sinilar route us hare 
‘iggeated sett f many other arier adventurer, Others wood, at pomible 
‘ettony hav cred ts open desert aa We Liga’ or Husa. 
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‘been made, Tt seems also that before very long the route 
from Gujarat to Malwa, and thence to Ajmer (cid Dobid, 
Ratlam, and Mandasor), became known and used. Further 
east there would in time be communication from the country 
above the Upper Narbada and Baghelkband: but the far- 
Eastern people there met with would be hardly more 
advanced or Brahmanical than the tribes of the Narbada 
itself, 

We may now return to the Vedio and Epic notices of 
tribal movement. In the Rgveda a number of tribes are 
mentioned by name—some clearly Aryan or confederate, 
others hostile or alien. The ‘Aryavarna’ are naturally the 
central object. Two points directly concern us. One is 
that not the least notice is taken of any deseendants of 
Tkshwaku (reputed ancestor of the Solar race) going east~ 
ward towards Ayodhya, or joining the Aryan host in the 
eastward march. Possibly, therefore, such a move may. 
haye taken place before the times represented by the Vedic 
hymns, On the other hand, there iy mention of the 
Tishwaku house or family as ruling in the Indus Valley at 
or near Patila, ‘This shows an ‘Indus’ or ‘western’ location 
of ‘Solar’ races, and illustrates the rather curious assign> 
ment (in the Vishnu-Purdna) of another Solar locals to 
Saurdstra. ‘The second point is that the ‘aryavarna’ is 
principally represented by the ‘pnigakrstaya,’ or five races 
who are descended from, or named after, Anu, Drubyn, 
Turvasa, Yadu, and Pura? But four other important 
tribes, in close relation to them, aro named, (1) The Trtsa 
under the king Divodasa and his son Sudis are apparently 
orthodox Aryans, under the guidance of Vasistha and 
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specially helped by Indra! As enemies of Sudis, (2) the 
Matsya people are onco mentioned? The ‘Tytsu are at one 
time in conflict with the ‘five’ and afterwards are opposed 
by the Bharata, and ultimately cross the Jamna and settle 
there, apparently near the upper part opposite the Sutlej. 
They are heard of no more, and are never mentioned in the 
Epics or Purigas. But the Mataya reappear, closely allied 
with their neighbours the Paiigala in the great war, and aro 
settled on the west bank of the Jamna, somewhere north 
of the place of the disappearance of the Saraswati, and 
apparently close to where the Tytsa once wore! The 
others are (3) the Bharata and (4) Kusike tribes, mentioned 
together, ‘The Bharata (called puny, arbbakisah) aro driven 
back across the Bids and Sutlej, apparently to a settlement 
further east ‘There is no further mention of them in the 
Rgveda; but they appear as an exceedingly numerous people 
in Epic times, and were certainly settled in the country 
east of the Jamna, Further remark about them 
made under the head of the ‘Solar’ tribes, The Aryans 
frequently quarrel among themselves, as ever afterwards. 
But the whole of the allusions point to the tribes being not 
alone, or merely meeting with locally settled enemies who 
are overthrown ; they are accompanied or surrounded by 
other tribes, many of them not Aryan ; this general remark 
is true whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
whether this or that tribe named is or is not meant to be 
“Aryan! 

‘As regards the ‘five tribes’ themselves, Puru is supposed 
‘by Zimmer to haye come from an earlier settlement on the 
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Indus? Anu may be intended to appear as first sottled on the 
Yanks of the Parugni or Rivi.? Nothing is said about Drubyw 
or Turvaéa; but Yadu and Turvasa are meutioned together, 
and this may suggest a remoter, north-western or western 
‘home, in union, of their tribes. Druhyu and Anu aro also 
mentioned together; and both names are afterwards (in the 
Epics) associated with the ‘derelict’ tribes in the Panjab 
and those beyond Peshawar, ‘Turvaéa is mentioned also 
with Srujaya’; this namo afterwards appears in the Epic 
genealogy ax that of one of the five Paieala brothers. 
And when the ‘five tribes’ are opposed by the rts, they 
are aided by a people with a name in dual form—tho 
Vaikarna. Zimmer has given good reason for concluding 
that this name represents the Kura-Kyvi people who aro 
afterwards so prominent east of the Jamna’ ‘Tho Veda 
suggosin no blood affinity betwoon the ‘five’ and theso 
Kuru-Paieila; it remains for the Epics and Purinas to 
assert it. 

‘Tho Mahabharata of course representa, in general, a much 
later stage of scttloment and n greatly extended googeaphical 
knowledge.’ ‘The real theatre of action is the country of 
the Eastern Aryans, though the Yidava and their offshoots, 
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Haihaya, Talajaigha, Sirasena, and also Bhoja, as well as 
the Mugadha kings, are all spoken of, Pura now appoara 
as chief, although younger than Yaduj for he acquires the 
phco of honour as ‘having given hia youth to restore 
his father (Yayiti’s) strength.” ‘The other sons fall into the 
background: Anu, Drubyu, and ‘Turvaéa are all connected 
with the more distant kingdoms, with which the poet bh 
little concern, Anu is the father of the abandoned Panjal 
tribes—Madra, Bahiki, ote.) also called Aratta, and settled 
near the Yadava of the Indus region. Turvasa is generally 
roprosented us the progenitor of the Yayana, « term use 
for the ‘Grucks’—when they were in evidence—bat more 
generally applied to a group of cognate tribes on the west 
und north-west frontiers of India? Ho is also tho 
father of the Angi, generally. placed ia N.E, Bengal ut 
the other ond of Upper India; this is curious beowuso 
of a throad of councotion often appearing between foreign 
ruling clans in Magadha, and the North-West frontior, 
Naturally, perhaps, the sound of ‘Anga’ makes some 
authors refor to ' Anu,’ Druhyu is sometimes the ancostor 
of the (N-W.) Gundhiira poople, and sometimes of tho 
Bhoja. This variation rofleots tho uncertainty which hangs 
over the much-wandering Bhoja, who, apparently of Yadava 
connection, may very well belong to an earlier home 
in the North-West, The fuct is quite clear, that all these 
reinoter kingdoms on tho North, North-West, Kast, and 
North-East, are regarded ax rather out of the palo; and 
authors are in some doubt about their exact origin. 
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‘The more purely ‘Aryan’ settlers of Upper Indin are all 
derived from a common ancestor, Puxv, who has (as I have 
ssid) gained pre-eminence oyer his brethren. But the 
secondary progenitor, Kuru, soon becomes more prominent; 
and the designation ‘Paurava,’ if used at all, is only retained 
by one branch. The whole Aryavarta up to Bibiar and 
Magadha is marked by the territories of these tribes, But, 
ae T have observed, they are by no means the sole occupants, 
oreven dominators, of the entire area, I cannot diseover who 
are intended to be the special settlers af that sacred portion 
of soil betweon the Saraswati and the Drsadvati, west of the 
Jamna.! But west of the Jamna are placed the Matsya; 
they are not called blood relations of the five brothers of 
Patigila, nor sre they of the Kurus, but they are their 
close allies; and the kingdoms of Hastinapura and Indra- 
Prastha (connected with Piydu) adjoin their territory. 
Beyoud, comes a kingdom at Pratisthiina (Prayag, near 
Allahabad) and Kasi or Varanasi, east of which is the 
domain of Mithila or Videhs, of Magadha, and (to 
the north-west) Kosala; none of these latter belong to 
the ‘Lunar’ chiefs, though Magadba comes under. theit 
‘sway in the course of time, 

It is noteworthy that the Epic and Puranie record does 
not point, as we might expect, to the’ settlements at 
Hastinapura, Indraprastha, or any place on the west side of 
the Jamna (e.g. about Thanesvar), as tho earliest established 
cities, The earliest capitals are not founded at or near the 
first-reached frontier of Eastern settlement, We are to 
understand that in some way, the great ancestors established 
themselves in the heart of the country, Puru himself 
(ex.) becoming king of Pratisthina or Prayag; the vity 
und kingdom of Kasi (or Bonares) are understood to be 
founded contemporaneously with Puru himself ; though 
some authorities make this line of kings only ‘collateral 
to Para, being descendants of Puru’s uncle (brother of 
Yayati). Moreover, “Bharata” becomes king of “Antarveda’ 
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before eyen Hastinapura is founded, ‘This looks as if 
the country nearer the frontier was in the occupation 
of other tribes, and that the Matsya-Kuru-Paiigals 
oly slowly and gradually made their way. The Paicila 
aiterwards build Abighatra, Makandi, and Kampilya, and 
the Mateya build Vrikasthala and Upaplivya (which 
Teannot trace), It has also to be borne in mind that even 
the complete series of kingdoms never covered the entire 
area of the country. We cannot look on ancient Madhyadesa 
as we do now at the N.W. Provinces, where we pass the 
boundary of one district or division only to enter upon the 
next, in an unbroken series. ‘The early kingdoms were often 
separated. by great stretches of waste land and dense forest, 

With regard to the intervening settlements held by 
othor tribes, we must understand the allusions in the M. 
to mean that the Mataya~Kura~Pargala had to contend 
with serpent races —the ‘Nagas,’ who were born of the 
mythic Kasyapa and his serpent wife Kadru, and who 
were named Vasuki, Seéa, Takshaka, Karkotaka, ete, When 
the Kura need to build another city besides Hastinapura, 
and proceed to clear a site (by burning the forest) for 
Indraprasths, the ‘snakes’ are driven away with great 
slaughter, Their king Takshiaka escapes at the time; and 
afterwards more friendly relations exist, since Arjuna twice 
marries daughters of the race—one, by the way, connected 
with the ancient State of Munipura (N.B. Central Provinces). 
Hostility is, however, easily renewed; and in the time of 
Arjuna’s grandson Parikshita, the king insults a hermit, 
who calls on the ‘snake king’ to avenge him, and the 
‘Hindu king is slain (bitten). Janmejaya, his sou, in retalia- 
tion, undertakes a great ‘sucrifice’ to destroy the Naga, and 
myriads perish ; but Vasuki, who (curiously enough) is the 
nephew of a Brahman, intercedes, and further destruction 
isavorted. Fergusson thinks that the appearance of a ‘Naga’ 
dynasty at Magadha (after the Kusika-Lunar) is merely 
‘a resuscitation of Turanian clans already in the country. 
But it may be connected with a fresh invasion about the 
sixth century 2.0. 
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I have no suggestion to offer regarding the general 
introduction and spread of these serpent - worshipping 
tribes, whether before the Aryans or simultaneously with 
them; or whether their known site (Taki tribo) in the 
N.W. Panjab, and their dominion in Kismir, gave off 
branches which extended southward and eastward, It is 
quite possible that one group of Dravidians took the 
Indus line and went directly south, while another group 
kkept to the north; so the ‘Naga’ in the Eastern Central 
Provinees, Chutiya Nagpur, ete, may either have been 
wanderers upiards from the southern continent, or have 
travelled downwards from the north-west frontier across 
to Magadha and the country at the easter end of the 
Vindhyas. I have already expressed s belief that the great 
bulk of the southern and peninsular Dravidians came by 

 Tand (and partly. perhaps in trading vessels by sen), by the 
‘Western route and the Westera passes, where the Brahili 
still preserve a relic of the ancient language. ‘That need 
Rot prevent the supposition that another, smaller group (of 
some other section) entered further north, 

But to return to the Aryans and their associates in Upper 
India. ‘The Matsya-Kuru-Pafigala are by no means the only 
Kingdoms besides Prayiig and Kasi, not forgetting the ‘Solar? 
dominions in Oudh and the country east of it. We must find 
Toom for the great Bharata tribe, who, indeed, gave their name 
to the whole land—'Bharatavar.’ Bluruta is made to 
be king of "Antarveds,’ which appears to apply to. the 
whole Deib, though more properly to the south part of it 
Then, again, the Bharata are in close connection with the 
Knsika (or Kausika), of whom came Viswimitra, son of 
Gadhi, the sage, who led the Bharata. Gidhi founds 
Kanauj on the Ganges;* Kausambhi and Magadha are 
also Kusika foundations. Jartsundha, afterwards king of 
Magadho, is represented as & ‘Lunar’ prince; and the 
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Porinas place him fifteenth in desceut from Kuru; but 

there is a curious story about his miruculous birth (in 

halves) which perhaps suggests some union of the Kusika 

and Lunar tribes, All the authorities, however, call 

Turisandha the son of Vribadratha.? 

The various ‘cities’ appear to have changed their 
masters before long; since the Kuru and Paieila became 
enemies, and 0, indeed, do many other reigning houses, 
hus at the beginning of the great war we find the 
Papdava princes claiming cities that had been founded by 
the Paigla and Matsya, or by even earlier hands, since 
Koéasthala (Kauauj) and Varaniivata (south of Hastinapura) 
wore also claimed by them. But whatever changes took: 
place, we sce how, all over the Mudhyadess, other tribes 
besides Lunar Aryans established their cities, 

‘At this point it will be convenient to reproduce in two» 
short Tables (I and IT) the chief personages of importance 
to the descent. According to usage, the single name often 
represents the king of a state with its capital city; and 
usually there is a whole clan or tribe derived from the 
king-ancestor. I have not put in the sons of Anu, Druhyu, 
and Turvada, as they have been sufficiently alluded to already. 

‘A glance at the two lists shows, first, that the ‘Solar’ 
house from Tkshwaku has no kind of (human) anoestral 
connection with either the Lunar or the Yadava line. ‘The 
M. acoordingly hardly takes notice of Ayodhya or Kosala 
ab all, Videha or Mithila is mentioned. Next we find the 
‘two houses of Puru and Yadu are really completely distinot, 
only joining at last in the distant cominon ancestor Yayati. 
But what is of most importance is, that while the whole of 
the names in Table I ure connected with Upper India, and. 
imply an absorption of the kingdoms or domains of the 
Bharata and Kusika into the ‘Eastern’ Aryan group, the 
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whole of Table TT is connected with princes and their domains 
in Sindh and South Panjab, in Western India, Berar, and 
the Nerbada Valley region—in short, it is the ‘ Western’ 
Group, quite distinct, us geographical indications would 
prepare us to expect. ‘Thus I infor that the Cedi, who 
from their position may have become earlier influenced by 
Brabmanism, really came not from the ‘Eastern’ group 
Dut from the Indus line vid the Narbada Valley; aud thut 
the Bihir Bhoja extended in a similar direction.! 
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Kote-—Other genealogies make Stir and S'iraena both descendants of 
Sahacrvarjunn, "Krishan ts craialy commonly treated a clovely connected 
‘with the Stmsena branch. For the sake of comparison with Table IIT 
(further on), which gives the (Brahmanis) * Solar” houses it may be mentioned 
‘hat when Sahstrecejuan ia slain by the (Shygu Brahman) Pardarémsy 
Harichandrs, som of Tyitnkha (Solar) is roigning (Skands-P.). Bight 
dicente Tater (82nd fn the whole Tint) we have Sagara in cofict with the 
‘Talajanghas. 





Let me develop a little further the evidence of this separate 
distribution and local domination of the characteristically 
different, but linguistically allied, * Eastern’ and * Western? 
‘Aryan groups. ‘There is a complete unanimity as to the 
Yioava (with many branches) dominating first the Indus 
‘Valley and then tho Gujurat peninsula, Western India, and 
the Narbada country. ‘The Indus Valley settlements would 
naturally overflow somewhat on the Panjab side also, And 
this overflow was afterwards increased by some early event— 
possibly indicated by the story of the scattering of the 
Krishna branch by the Maurysn emperor, which drov% 
some of the Yidava into the Salt Range or North-West 
Panjab.! Marks of this residence still survive. Aguin, say 










4 See Arch. Rep. N. India, wl. ii, p. 19, 
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about 120 mc, in consequence of the Indo-Scythian 
movement, some of the West and North-West Panjab tribes, 
as well as those of the Indus, were displaced ; we see that 
these were Yadaya—the Jhareja and the Bhatti (or Bbati) 
‘Branches of the stock—who were driven to Kagch and 
Gujarat, and to ‘Bhattiaina,’ Juisalmer, and the ‘ Yaduyati’ 
country east of it (where the Jadu State of Rasauli still 
survives).! 

‘Tho Sirasena settlement, by the time it bad (at Mathura 
and Bindraban) come into nearer contact with the ‘Enstern * 
group, seems at once to have been subjected to attack. We 
hear of Jarisandhu from Magadha driving the tribe away. 
Again, they succumb to the Mauryan king, Onee more, 
to quote Cunningham, “they were overwhelmed by the 
Indo-Seythians under the [Northern] Satrap Rajubul and 
his son Saudisa. They next fall under the power of the 
Gupta. At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in 635 Am. 
the King of Mathura was a Sidra, but a few centuries later 
the ‘Jadu Rajputs’ are in full possession both of Baydiua and 
Mathura, Nearly the whole of Eastern Rajputana belonged 
to the Yaduyatisi.”# 

How the Krishna branch of the Yadava became connected 
with the Gujarat peninsula is not so clear. But it must be 
remembered that early Aryan (or somi-Aryan) tribes would 
naturally have extended to North-Western Gujarat—most of 
them probably of Yadava connection—long before the move 
towards Mathurd. And when once the Krishna family 
‘became celebrated, Yadava families of auy branch, or mere 
connections (like tho later Ravs of Jundgadh), would hasten 
to discover their descent from Krishna himself. Natarally 
we have no direct evidence of specific Yadaya tribes in the 
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first ages; we have only tho fact of Yadavas in the Indus 
region and the cortainty that this group extended southwards, 
Whatever the trath may be, legend soon connects Mathura 
with ‘ Dwirka’; and as soon as the Siirasena are disturbed at 
Mathura, wo find the Krishna clan backwards and forwards, 
to and from the peninsula; and Balarama marries the 
daughter of Revata, a local king. In Saurigtra we find 
“Akeriti, brother of Bhigmaka, king of o local Bhoja torritory.* 
Bhismaka himself is called a Bhoja and is king of Vidarbha, 
and is the futher of Krishna's wife, Rukmini. Krostri, the 
son of Yadu, is also king of Vidarbha, and so are his many 
descendants? The Satvata branch (of Yadava) are also 
carly kings of ‘the South.’* In later times we find the 
ancient Rastrakita (in this very branch) dominant in the 
Dakban, and shall notice their career later on; meanwhile 
it may be said that reasonable evidence can be adduced 
Tinking on the Rastrakita with the later Yadava dynasty of 
Devagiri, and the ‘ Hoysala” Yadavas as far south as Mysore, 
‘There are Kuybi divisions also, claiming Yadava origi 

OF the collateral branches (ble II) we have limited 
nd scattered information, ‘These tribes, who long remained 
non-Brahmanie, were perliaps hardly worthy of much notice 
from Brahmanic writers. But all are found in the neigh- 
Bourhood. 

‘The Buosa tribes are said to have had eighteen divisions, 
fa specific number frequently used, but meaning nothing 
more than that the tribe was numerous and much subdivided. 

+ Something bus already boen said as to their /ovale and th 
‘Yidaya connection! One branch (that of West Bihar) is 
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shown as directly conneeted by descent from Yadu through 
Andhuks, ‘They seem to have been in conflict with the 
Haihaya in the Lower Narbada Valley. They are mostly 
eoune(ted with the Narbada region and with Malwa; and 
the recurrence of the name Bhoj among the *Pramara’ 
kings of Malwa suggests that possibly the Pramara Rajputs 
may be remote descendants, though in a very mixed race. 
The Hatuava aro a distinct branch of the Yadava, with 
a separate history. The tribe is certainly ancient, and the 
Narbada Vulley—frst in the lower, afterwards in the upper 
part—is the scene of their settlement; it is » sufficiently 
distinct territory to place the tribe considerably apart from 
their other ‘Western’ relatives, and make them quite outer 
strangers to the ‘Eastern’ Aryans of Upper India. Iam 
at a loss to account for the legend which brings the 
Bhrgu-desoended (je. Brahman) Parasurdma on to the 
scene in the Narbada Valley, even if the upper end, nearer 
Bundelkhand and Mabakosala, is intended. But the story 
of the destruction of Suhasra-arjuna (Kirtavirya) is explicit? 
‘The Haibaya have relations, the Taljaigha, who wo fight 
the Solar kings several generations after the time of 
Paragurima and Kartavirya, judging by the respective 
places in the list of Trisankhu and Sagara, I do not know 
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to what event the driving of the Haihaya to the farther 
extremity of the Valley i to be referred ; or whether we have 
evidence to establish the Bhoja in their place in the Lower 
Valley. But the Haihaya rule in the Upper Valley! and in 
the North-East Central Provinces is historic. It is ourious 
that the Haihaya are often connected with the Cedi people, 
of whom single mention occurs in the Rgveda;? and the 
‘Vutaya’ tribe appears to have been settled in the same 
general region, up to the west frontier of Magadha, Indeed, 
Lassen notes? that the “city of the H.’” is called “ city of the 
Vatsya,” and the country ‘Vatsebhiimi,’ in the Mahabharata, 
‘The Qedi also, if they are uot identical with the Vatays, 
boast in their inscriptions of descent from the (Haibuy 
Kartavirys# The Kalachuri (or Katachuri) are of this 
group also, and they: (with the Traiktitaka clan) are at one 
time doinant in the West. When the clan was defeated 
dy the early Calukya king Mangalisa in the late sixth 
century they were ruling from Tripura (Tewar), near 
Jabalpur, ‘The Haihaya were at one time Buddhists, and 
fare afterwards mixed up with the Nagbaisi chief As 
they were so much out of the notice of the Brihmanio 
authors, they seem to have been regarded very much on the 
‘same footing as the Nagbuiisi and other foreignars.? 
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OF tho Sinasuxa (or Siirasonaka), whose history is mado 
‘important by the Krishna legend, something has already 
beon said. ‘There is some confusion about the descent. 
Krishna is usually essocinted with the Sirasens, but the 
genealogy derives him from Sira in a collateral branch. 
Perliaps there was a double connection, But the families are 
not always friendly ; Krishna and the Sirasena take opposite 














sides in the great war. In any case with Mathura, the 
centre of a very Brahmanie worship, the Siirasena—ealled 
‘bhadrakiira’—the righteous (Bruhroanie) law-keepors, must 


hhave been sepirated from the Huihaya.! 

Tt was natural to examine the list of kings and tribes that 
are represented as taking part in the great war. We should 
expect to find the array exaggerated by bringing on to the 
scene distant kings, who conld have had nothing really to do 
with it; but still we might come upon certain indications of 
affinity. ‘There is, howover, little information which throws 
light on our subject. We only notice that the Sirasena (a3 
T have said) are not on the Pindu side with Krishna. Some 
of the kings are attached merely (like the King of Kasi) on 
the ground of family ties. The Bhoja and other Narbada 
peoples are much divided; some appear on one side and 
some on the other. The Haihaya are not named, perhaps 
‘ure meant to be indicated under *King Dristaketa of Cedi.” 
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Here, too, ‘King Vriludbala of Kosala’ is just named as 
taking side with the Kurus, but without the least allusion to 
Ayodhya, or to any remarkable dignity or power of his 
Kingdom. 

‘The separate character of the Yadava, Lunar, and Solar 
lines so far appears clear; and, moreover, the Yadava 
themselves become so subdivided that distinct centres 
naturally arise. ‘This separation of ‘Eustern’ and ‘ Western’ 
Aryans would not only facilitate the growth of different 
linguistic and physical features; it would entail much 
difference in ideas of caste and religion. It is only 
necessary to recollect the entire change that came over 
‘finda’ religious ideas as they developed from the Vedic 
stage to that of the Purana and Tantra; and the caste rules 
of later days were so little developed in Vedic times that 
the tribes of those days in their first movement could have 
carried with thew, to the wost, very fow such restrictions. 
‘Tho whole of the eystews of religion, law, and philosophy, 
as well as the literature, which we associate with the term 
‘Hindu,’ were in fact developed by Bruhmans and among 
tho Eastern group after their settlement throughout 
Aryavarta. The Yadava and their congeners would have, 
originally, no part in this progross. In the Indus Valley 
, the Aryan clement could mix without 
least the superior families of other tribes 
or families—Dravidian, early Si or Absr, and later Suk 

wuch as the Abhira, Nagbsisi, Andhra, Bala, 
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by the Yadava and other ruling races. Whether they: 
long retained a Vedic type of worship in their new settle 
ments, we have no means of knowing; bat for centuries 
they were nou-Brahmanic, and Jainisin and Buddhism 
appear at one time dominant in their early history as 
reflected in the cave-sculptures and other remains, It ia 
notorious, too, that those (independent) faiths are always 
connected with Northern and Indo-Scythian tribes and the 
earlier dynasties of the West who had affinities with them. 
Wherever we can trace a family to the early Yadava, or to 
Magadha, or the Indo-Seythian times, or to the Naga 
connection, or to princes like the Maurya, we invariably 
find some early worship of Sun or Serpent giving way to 
Jainism or Buddhism, as the ease may be, before an ultimate 
prevalence of the worship of Siva or Visnu. Ou the other 
hand, none of the Ganges Valley (Lunar) Aryans are noti- 
Brahmanic, nor open to accept Buddhism when it arises. 
But Brahmanic and customs only slowly filtered 
into the West and South and Lower Kast. Nor is the 
fact altered by the possibility of finding an early “Hindu? 
prince or dynasty here and there before the general 
acknowledgment of Brohmanio superiority. Brahman 
hermits early began to wander, and must have made 
occasional royal or baronial converts, ‘There are, for 
example, inscriptions of the‘ Western Satraps’ which shaw 
that there were many Brahmans then in Gujarit aud 
Upper Dakhan, though Buddhism was prevalent! If we 
eau judge from the general traditions which prevail, and 
the certainly foreign character of the Western Brahmans, 
we shall, I think, conclude that the Brahmanie faith was 
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not general in Maharigtra before the seventh or eighth 
century. 

‘The success of the Brabmanic ideal, developed as it was 
among a swnall minority of a ruling rece, overcoming, 
Buddhism, proving superior to all racial and geographical 
Durriers, is one of the most remarkable facts of Indian 
history. But Brahmanism really displaced uo cherished 
national divinities; it ouly ranged or embodied them in 
‘a now order; it could admit all kinds of local deities, 
coven the hated Nagas? it could devise the most minutely 
ritualistic and formally objective worship, while, on the 
other hand, its various schools of subjective speculation could 
Aevelop a misty pantheism which is reality of nothing and 
the negation of any intelligible worship whatever, But 
the greatest strength of Brahmanism lay in its combined 
sooial and religions system. It took possession of both the 
clements of which Hindu Society was made up. One 
clement was the mass of the people—nearly ull non-Aryan 
(or very mixed), agriculturist and industrial ; this element 
provided the modus virendé for the second. ‘The second 
clement included both the spiritual raler—the Brabman— 
‘and the temporal ruler, the king, und his. host of nobles, 
relations, hangers-on, and officials, Of both elements the 
Brahmans took complete possession. ‘Their rules of caste 
were calculated to promote the interests of both. In the 
case of the lower orders, they fixed a certain, if humble, 
stutus of respectability—certain, because there was the 
byes of outenstedom below it: but custe, to some extent 
fat least, effected a permanent division of Inbour, and 
presented an obstacle to over-competition in any given 
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trade or industry, Among the upper classes, caste 
appealed to fumily pride and ideas of respectability 
and dignity.’ But, indeed, the Brahmanio system 
4 whole—not merely its caste distinctions—attracted al 
classes. The populace in towns found their religious sense 
fied by the assistance of a family priest, ever ready 
vith his sacred ceromonial and offices arranged in connection 
with every event and stage in family life. In the country 
wandering teachers and ascetics attracted eager attention, 
and shrines und holy places were established all over the 
continent? Nor were the ‘mela’ or looal religious gatherings 
and periodic pilgrimages without powerful offect in 
attracting adherents. To these must bo added the power 
of tho Brahman to declare ‘ good" and ‘bad" days—the 
astrological government of life, and his control of super 
natural influences by charms and exorcisms, which, in spite 
of educational progress, continue to be almost as mutch 
& powor as over, Nor was the system less ndapted to 
‘capture the ruling classes, ‘The Brahman made his presence 
needed at every Raja's court, to organize business and 
diroot the Stato correspondence as well as to doclaro the 
sucred law. Here, too, astrology played no unimportant 
part in securing priestly ascendoney. Kings soom, at all 
timos, to have nocepted tho traditional position of the 
Brahman, and nover to have had any misgivings as to the 
great merit of making land-grants and lavishly endowing 
prioatly families. In tho doveloped Hindu State polity, the 
Brahman Counsellor is us much « part of the Constitution 
as the Rajé himself, To this organizing power of the 
Brahman we undoubtedly ascribe the general spread and. 
immenso success of Hinduism over the Weat, and still more 
the South, of India, whero the Aryan element was otherwise 
4% little diffused. Tho (Southern) legend of Agastya but 
symbolizes the process—the Braliman teacher converting the 
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Dravidian masses from his hermitage or preaching station, 
set up at overy mysterious point of natural sconery, on 
mountain peak or riverside, ‘The Brahman minister found 
Lis way into the Court of tho Soythian Kshatrapa as well 
‘us into that of the rude but capabla Dravidian princes. He 
inspired them with a now idea of family dignity and its 
increase by caste observance; he proceeded to organize the 
Jocal Court and the public administration ; and to judge by 
the Sanskritic inscriptions only, that Court would often be 
imagined ua more extousively ‘Hindu’ thon it really was, 
‘Then, too, somo members of a more neurly Aryan military 
aco would bo roooived? and given high command, being, 
found useful in introducing improvements into the army, 
‘All thia happened, not in any rapid flood of Aryan progress, 
Dut in the slow course of conturies, and by individual 
influences, 

Nor mast it bo forgotten that the Brahmanio syste had 
not only to reckon with wore or lows crude Kolurian aud 
Dravidian religious ideas. It had to contend with a rival, 
fand at times powerfully State-protected, Buddhism and 
Jainism, Moreover (and this chiefly concorns us hero), it 
had to admit and provide for « long and variod sories of 
forvign aiditions to tho ruling and dominating class. For 
in some parts of India, the orthodox Kebatriya element 
never existed; in others it had died out, and in others had 
been roplaced by foreign clans who ware not indisposed to 
adopt the form of orthodoxy, so loug as their own ruling and 
conquering position and dignity wore provided for. I need 
not repeat the enumeration of these foreign elements—from 
tho sixth coutury sic. down to the sixth century a.p, All 
‘wore origioally outside the palo of Hinduism; and despite 
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the attrotiveness of the Brahmanie system among the long- 
acclimatized Western and Southern peoples, Brihmanic 
institutions hada very limited hold on countries like 
Panjab, where to this day we find Brahmans indeed every- 
where admitted, but not much held in royerence, while their 
‘Hindu law’ is almost unknown. Everywhere, except in 
a few high-caste families in cities, the ngricultural tribal 
custom of inheritance, adoption, marriage, etc, prevail 
and doubtless the limited influence of Brahmans mach 
‘so much easier to convert ‘Rajput’ tribes to Islam (which 
was common), and helped the establishment of Sikhism. 
Vory probably other provinces remote from the Madbyadesa, 
‘would farnish sirailar examples, 

No wonder that so fow surviving castes and clans repro- 
sent pure descent of any kind, No wonder, on the other 
Ihand, that on becoming * Hindu’ 40 many began’ to. claim 
kindred with Brabmanio heroes or sages; just ax many 
‘Moslem castos claim descent from Arabian chiofs and saints, 
though their Hindu origin oan hardly be concealed. ‘Thero 
4s, indeed, an obvious gradation of superiority, mental and 
Physical, connected with the higher castes and. clans, 
expecially in Northorn India; but those mark the superior 
elements of soveral races, while among thom the “Aryan? 
has had the best chance, But the mass of middle and lower 
castes, agricultural or industrial, aro either not ‘Aryan’ 
tall, or represent only the least advanced, and most mixed, 
sections of the race, 
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} ‘Arr, XI,— Tho Pre-Aryan Communal Village in India 
and Europe, By J. F. Hew. 


In Mr, Badon-Powell’s article, No. XXV of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1808, on Village 
Tand-Tonures in India, he asks with referonce to my lettor 
fon tho same subject in tho Journal of the Society for July, 
1897, for farthor local details on the following point 








I. Ato whothor the original matriarchal stage of ‘village 
life described by me ia to be found in the primaeval history 
of both Kolariun and Dravidian tribes, or whether ite 
institutions wore only indigenous among one of those groups. 

TL. On p. 609 he also asks for a statomont of the grounds 
for assorting that the matriarchal form of village I sketobed 
actually prevailed, and for furthor information as to the 
Tocale and uctuat features of the Naga and Ooruon villages 
montioned by me on p. 631 of my lettor of July, 1807. 

TIT. Ho asks (p. O11) for furthor proofs showing that 
tho whole cultivated produce of the village lands was 
Drought into one common stock or central store, whence 
it was issued for tho common meals and common use of the 
associated cultivators. 














In answering the first question it is necessary to stato 
clearly the distinction which, according to my understanding 
‘of the meaning of the terms, separates Kolariany and 
Dravidians, Tn the first place, the languages of the two 
races aro radically distinct, the Kolariaus or Mundas 
speaking dialects akin to those of the Mon tribes of Burmah, 
while the Dravidian tongues are allied to the Madras Tamil, 
find Tamil is also, I believe, the speech of the Madras Cholas, 
who there represent the Kols of Western Bengal. ‘There 
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is also a distinct difference in the characters of the two 
races, the Kolurian Mundas being excitable, light-hearted, 
garrulous, exceedingly sensitive, and not nearly ao stondily 
industrious as the Dravidians, who, as represented by the 
Bhuyas, their most distinotive tribe, in Chutia Nagpore, are 
silent, self-contained, indomitably obstinate, and persevering, 
Both races are dolikho-kepbalic, and as a general rule the 
Kolarians, at least in their dominant tribe, the Ho Kols of 
Singhbhum, have not the semi-negroid festares and thick 
lips of the Dravidian Bhuyas and Marya or Tree Gonds, 
But neither of these races are to be found now in India 
in a pure unmixed state. All their component tribes have 
in the course of past ages and the process of the birth of 
local nationalities been very much fused together, and thus 
idian customa are found among the Kolarians and 
ian among the Dravidians; and as far as T can judge 
from my own observations I would say that the Marya 
Gonds of the forests of the Central Provinces in Kakeir 
and Bustar, where the Mabanuddi and Wardha rivers rise, 
are the purast representatives in Central India of the 
original Dravidian stock. ‘The mixed character of the 
Gonds is proved by the fact that their ruling clans are 
#, undoubtedly descended from immigrants from 
Asia Minor, who first introduced into India the sacred oil- 
seed, the Tilli (Sesamwm Orientale) and the northern millota, 
Towari (Holews Sorghum) aud Kessari (Paspalum frumentac 
ceum). They were the Gonds of the second immigration 
described in their national epic, the Song of Lingal, as 
being born in the eaves at the sources of the Jumna, ‘They 
wore thence carried down the river by the flood which arose 
while they were cooking their kessuri millet, and the four 
fathers of the four ruling Gond claus were saved from death 
by Lingal and Dame the tortoise, who placed them in safety 
on the tortoise earth of the Kushika or Naga race, and 
taught them to build houses and to found the tribal eity of 
Nor-Bhumi These immigrants united with the poople 
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of the first immigration, who had come, Tike the Mundas, 
from the mountains of the North-Kast, the hill lands of 
North Burmah and Southern China, and had become 
amalgamated with the still earlier Dravidian races born 
of the forest trees. 

Tu consequence of this constant intermixture of early 
indigenous and immigrant races, among whom ouly the 
‘very faintest sense of national as opposed to local distinctions 
existed, it is somewhat difficult to detormine exactly the 
race among which the distinctly matriarchal customs I have 
deseribed ss regulating the union of the sexes in India 
‘rose. For very similar customs to those of India are 
proved by the writings of Khwang-tzi, the greatest of the 
followers of Lao-tai, the apostle of Taoism, to have existed 
in the primeval villages of China. He in pt. ili, sect. vii, 
describes the age of the first village founders as that of the 
Nest-builders, who roosted at night on trees, lived on acorns 
and chestnuts, and did not know the use of clothes. ‘These 
‘people, he says, know their mothers, but did not know their 
fathers, and from this state they emerged to become a people 
who ploughed and ato and wove and made elothes.t 

Tn Chutia Nagpore and the adjoining districts of Chuttis- 
gurh we find every stage of village organization existing in 
India before the institution by the immigrant Jats and Rajputs 
of Northern India of Bbaiachira and Pattidari villages, with 
rights of private property in the soil vested in the families 
of the village shareholders. ‘The evidence furnished by these 
early tenures fully proves thut this Chineso description of 
early village life gives a very true account of the origin 
of Indian villages, ‘Tho first stage approsching that of the 
‘Nest-builders is to be found among the Kolarian Korwas, 
piers of the Pits or volcanic plateaux of Sushpore and 
North-East Sirgujya. ‘These, which wore originally one 
platen, Pe ee cided ind w numberof elevate islands, 
sepmrated from ono another by the deep valleys of the rivers 
ising in these central mountain lands. Ech of these is 
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ecoupied bya seotion of the Korwas, who scatter themselves 
over its surface in small groups, living in the rudest possible 
huts, made of tree branches stuck into the ground. But 
each location is only occupied for two or three years till 
the fertility of the soil cleared for their encampment is 
exhausted, and then the occupants move to another tract. 
The nucleus round which these scattered groups congregate 
is their Byga or tribal priest, the maker and cousecrator 
of the arrows used by the hunters. He, in the Lahsun Pat, 
which is that which I know best, used always to live in its 
centre before the Korwas were deported trom the Plateau 
because of their persistent habit of robbing merchants and 
travellers passing along the roads encircling the base of 
their rocky fastnesses. “The only permunent village among 
the Korwas was that in the south-west of the Pit formation 
in the Maini valley. ‘This was the home of the chief of all 
the scattered clans, the potentate answering to the Manki 
or head of a Kol Parha or province, 

The noxt stage succeeding that of the nomaie Korwas 
isfound in the Munda and Kol villages, each ruled: by its 
own Munda or headman, while each Parha or union of ten 
or twelve adjoining villages has, as among the Korwas, ite 
tribal priest, 

In succession to these Munda villages we find those of the 
Gonds of Chuttisgurh, where the ‘headman is aided in 
the management of the village by four or more assistants, 
the subordinate members of the village Panchayut, who 
are, as T have described in pp. 635, 636 of my leiter in the 
Tournal of July, 1897, the autocratic rulers of the village. 

The transition from these Munda and Gond villages to 
the elaborately organized villages of the Ooruons, which 
T have fully described in my “ Ruling Races of Prebistorie 
Times,” vol. i, Essay i, yp. 91-95, is very great, ‘The 
Goraosi tribes are those ruling the central provinces of the 
Lohardaggs plateau of Chutin Nagpore, ‘This forms the 
estate, and before our assumption of the Government was 
the ruling portion of the dominions of the Naghunsi Raja 
of Chutia Nagpore. This name moaus the mather (ehut) 
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country of the Nagas, But this name of Nagpore or tho 
land of the Nagas was also that of the whole Gond kingdom. 
of the Haibaya or Haio-bunsi kings of Central India, 
extending from the valleys of the Tapti or Nerbudda in 
‘the west to the Behar boundaries of the Mugadba or 
Cheroo kings of the Gungetic Valley on the east, and this 
Doundary is still marked by the estates vested in tho 
Ghatwali landowners of Khurrukdeha in Haxaribagh and 
the Ghatwals of Birbhum, Bancoorah, and Miduapore, who 
wore pluced to guard the boundaries of the Ghats or 
mountain passes leadiog down to the plain. In the remaing 
of the Deshbobi of the old Haihays kings of Chuttisgurh, 
for 1629 Sbt., 1563 .p., given to Mr. Chisholm, Settlement 
Officer of Belaspur, by the descendants of the Sherishtadars 
or reoord holders of the Haihaya kings, Chutia Nagpore 
is named as a subordinate trast of the Haihaya kingdom, 
and ite wealth in gold and diamonds must have made it the 
‘most valuable part of their dominions, and have justified 
its namo of the Mother Country of the Nagas. ‘The name 
Haihaya or Haio-bunsi means, I believe, the sons (bunsi) 
of the water-snuke (io). They, like the Chutia Nugpore 
Rajas, usod the siga of tho Naga snake as their totem mark, 
and doubtless wore it (like the Kushika or Kushite Egyptian 
Kings) on their forchewds, where similar marks are worn 
by all Hindu Vishnuites and Sivites, ‘The land ruled by 
the Haio-bunsis was once the whole of the Gond lands 
‘of Central and North-Bastern India, afterwards called 
Mahi-Kosala and Kosala, the country of the Kashis or 
Kushikas, ‘The prevent Raja of Huldi in Ghazipur is 
a Haio-bunsi, and Sir HL Elliot tells us they are also found 
in Sohajpur. Also in the Vishnu Purana the Haibayas aro 
spoken of as the carly rulers of Ayodhya or Kosala, aud 
local tradition, as recorded by Sir A. Cunningham, tells us 
‘that the oldest name of the country was Ganda or Goyda. 
‘The Ooraon tribes, successors of the Gonds, probably 
represent the mixed Naga, Gond, and Munda races under 
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their original aspect, bofore they were subjectoi to the later 
influences of the Choroos or later Jats and the Kshatriya 
tribes, und the relation in which they stand to the Choroos 
is shown by the fact that the ownor of the groutor part 
of tho Hazaribagh distriot, an appanage attached to the 
office of Senapati or Commander-in-Ohief of the Chutia 
Nagporo Rajas, is a Kharwar by caste, and it is from tho 
Kharwars that the Cheroos or Jats aro desconded.! ‘Tho 
organization of the Oomion kingdom of the Nagbunsis and of 
the Haibaya land of Chuttisgurh also shows'a later addition 
to the strongth of the ruling authority in the Kaurs and 
Rantia Kaurs. To thot representatives of the Kaurivyas 
of the Mubabhirata were allotted the greater numbor of the 
frontier estates of Chutia Nugpore and Chuttisgurh, which 
aro still held by their descondants. They were the military 
guardians of the frontiers, and are thus the equivalents 
of the Kharwars to whom the office of Commander-in-Chiet 
‘Was entrusted. 

‘The Oorsons are undoubtedly later immigrants from the 
North than the millet-growing Gonds. ‘They call them- 
selves the sons of the ass, an animal indigenous to Syria, 
whenco it bas been brought to India, ‘They say they were 
the first people who brought the plough to India, and that 
they came from the West, the land of Ruhi-dus, a namo 
meaning the country (da) of the red men, and similar to 
Hat of Rotou, meaning ‘red,’ by which the Egyptians 
called the Syrians. ‘They brought also barley, a Moto- 
Potamian plant, with the plough, and ono of their obiot 
festivals is the Kurrumm festival, held in August, whon the 
Yillagors dance round the Kurrum, or almond-treo, cut 
from the forest and planted for the occasion in the eoatre 
of ‘the village Akra, oF dancing-ground, ‘Thay wear in 
their heir yellow sprouts of the young barley plants, sown 
by the daughters of village headmon in river sand, mixed 
with turmeric, the suered plant of the yellow races, 
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Tn their villages we find the Panchayut of the Gonds 
replaced by the ruling council, composod of the Munda or 
villago headman, the Paban or village priest, and the 
Mahto, the village accountant, who became the Patwari of 
Bengal and the North-West, and the Kulkarni of 
Bombay. Exeopt the Pahan, those officers donot, Tike 
tho Munda and Gond headman, hold a separate tract of 
land as an appanage of their office, but they have allot- 
monta in the three tracts of cultivated Jand set apart: for 
tho clas of Bhunhiars, or original settlers, whence tho 
Munda, Pahan, and Mabto aro chosen, ‘Thus we have in 
this organization « distinct instanco of olan or guild tenure, 
fand an appropriation of cultured soil to the official village 
Glans in place of the land alloted to the Gond headman, 
who gets one share out of the five into which the village 
Inns are divided, or to the Munda headman, whose holding 
certainly in many cases is no larger than that of other 
well-to-do cultivators, and whose official emoluments consist 
of the donations of forest produce given him by the ryots. 
‘Another most distinotive mark of the Ooraon villages is the 
Manjhus, or royal Tand, found in every village. This, 
which represents the headman’s share given to the Goud 
Patel, is a grant appropriated by the Raja, whose capital 
‘was originally in the central province of Khokra, on the 
Tohardugga plateau, ‘This Manjhus land is tilled, under 
tho superintondonce of the Mahto, by the ryots, who hold 
the lands not appropriated to the Manda, Paban, and 
Mahto koonts, or clans, and its produce is stored in tho 
royal granarios. 

‘Phess Ooraon villages aro all founded on a primaoval 
Munda basis, and tho original Munda Raja, or Manki, 
has, by the intermarriage of the ruling family with the 
succoasive Qoraon, Khurwar or Naga, and Kaur invaders, 
become a Nag-bunsi Rajput. ‘The Oorons, acoording to 
their own evidence and that of the Mundas, entered the 
Lohardugga district peaceably, with the permisiou of the 
Mundas, and the truth of this statement is to be found in 
the existence to the present day of the old Munda Paris, 























flag, which have been merged in 
the large Ooraon provinces of Khokra, Doisa, and Pethorin, 
Throughout the whole of this area the village lands are 
hold, not in individual, bat common property, and the 
land tilled by cach ryot ix liable to pass into other handa 
at the village redistributions. In these redistributions, not 
oly the lands held by the subordinate cultivators, but also 
those of the hesdman, come into the common stock, ‘This 
T can amert positively ax to Chuttisgarh, from my own 
experience as settlement officer in that dintrict, and 
I believe that in Lobardogga the Munda, Paban, and 
Mabto lands are also redistributed, Such distribations 
have now become very rare amoug the best cultivated 
Villages in Loherdugga, and as I have never setilod 
series of Ooraon villoges I cannot say whether the clan 
lands of the Munda, Pahan, and Mahto koouts show by the 
segregation of their plots, in villages containing = great 
‘Yariety of ‘soils, that they have been subjected to thia 
Process, but I have been told by Mr. Webster, who was 
from 1864 to 1868 Manager under the Court of Wards 
Of the estates of the Chutia Nagpore Raja, that he has 
known land to be redistributed in the jungle province of 
‘Tori, and, therefore, those allotted to the Munda, Pabay 
and Mahto koonts must have been treated in the «amo 
‘Thus the right of property vested in tho olan 
was not the right to certain fields in perpetuity, but that 
definite quantity of soil of an equal quality to that 

ly held, the measurement being, before we introduced 
linear measurements and maps, wade, according to the 















and Mahtos of the 
ishardugge platens, prepared by the Surveyors employed 
by Government under the Bhunkiari Act to inquire. iato 
thowe local land tenures. This inquiry began in 1809, end 
the Munds, Paban, and Mubto lands in cech village were 
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mapped and recorded in the settlement papers, not in the 
names of the individual tillers of each plot, but under the 
general heading of the lunds of the koont subject to dis- 
tribution among tho clan members according to olan customs. 
‘The only plots in those lands hold as individual rights woro 
thon in the Pahan koont allotted as appauages of his rank 
to the Puhan chosen to tho office among the mombors of the 
priostly clan. Ho thus was in the position of an Englinh 
rector holding globo land appropriated to each suscessive 
holder of the post. 

As to tho matriurchal customs originally associated with 
theso communal village tooures, very distinct truoes of them 
are found wmong the Mundas, Gontls, Ooraons, ond theie 
allied tribes. ‘The rule under which the young men of a 
neighbouring village of the Parhs aro invited to the sousonal 
dances by the girls of another is customary among the 
Dravidian Juangs and Bhuyas as well as the Kolarian 
Ho Kols, and everyone who has seen these dances and the 
orgies accompanying the celebration of these fostivals, some of 
which last for three days and nights, can understand from the 
evidence of his own eyesight that these gatherings, where 
rice ber ia consumed in cnormous quantities, wero originally 
instituted for the propagation of obildren, ‘These children 
wore in matriarchal days looked on as the legitimately born 
children of their mother’s village, but now those who owe 
thoie parentage to these dances aro gunorally legitimized by 
the subsequent marriage of their parents, Among t 
Ho Kols thes mootings of the girls of ono village with 
tho men of anothor at the great annual Magh (Janunry> 
February) festival are prolonged for weeks, during which 
the united bands go from village to village and danco in tho 
‘Akras of thove they visit. ‘These orgiastic mectings are, 
T have shown in the Ruling Races of Prehistoric Timon,’ 
vol. i, Esuy iii, pp. 204, 205, dosoribod in Rg., viii, 68 (69), 
7-9, as the times when Indra and the bard used to visit tho 
house of Rudra the red ono, the red-headed stick god 
Bhim-sen of the Gond forest-races, and drink ‘Madbu” or 
intoxicating spirit at these dances, The dances of the 
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yillage women are also mentioned in Rg., i, 92, where the 
Youms of the morning san are said to be like the “maidens 
who como trooping out on the shady village green (the Akra 
under the shade of the Sarna), dressed in their brightest 
clothes and ranged in order for the dance, bringing with 
thom Soma,” which was originally an intoxicating liquor. 
Also, in another hymn, Rg., x, 146, the first stirrings of the 
Dirth of the spring leaves aro said to be caused by the sound 
of the dancing cymbals used us masioal instruments in these 
dances, 

‘Tho seasonal dances which have now almost, if not 
quite, disappeared from the Northern India of the Vedio 
bards, still flourish everywhore in Chutia Nagpore. Thoy 
fro held in the Alra or dancing-ground, undor the shade of 
tho Sarna or sacred village grove. ‘This grove is a remount 
of tho primaoyal forest still rotainod by the first founders 
of pormanent villagos, who carved thom out of the forost. 
‘Tho village dwellings are placed close to ity and round th 
contro ran the ring of cultivated land called by the Gonds 
tho ring of the ganrdiau snake. ‘This separated the home 
of civilized life from the world of death, the land of the 
uuncloared forest. The children begotten uear the kee 
tudor the shade of the mother troos wore thus the children 
of tho grove, and hence, when marriages succeeded to tho 
matriarchal anions, arose the custom observed by the Bagiis 
and Bauris of Westera Bengal, the Bunjhias, Khatwars, 
Rautius, Lohars, Mobilis, Mundas, und Santals of Chutia 
Nagpore, and by the Kurmis throughout Tudia, of marrying 
all brides to a treo bufore they were united to their husbands, 
Te was these matriarchal customs which made the tree called 
Marom by the Gouds, the mother of the Marya or Tree 
Gonds. It is the memory of this tree mother which is 
preserved in the name of the mother goddess universally 
worshipped throughout Southern India as the goddess 
Mari-amma, or the Mother Mari. She is the only Indian 
Aeity whose image is aleays made of wood! Sho is the 
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goddess: called in the Mababhirata Mabish-Mati or the 
Chief Mother, who is said to rule the southern land of 
King Nila, conquered by Sabideva. ‘This is called the land 
“whore the women are not obliged to confine themselves to 
‘one husband.”? ‘This is the land of the Nairs, where the 
‘unions between the sexes are governed by a custom dirootly 
derived from the matriarchal age, For the Nair woman, 
though obliged by existing custom to marry, docs not, 
‘unless she chooses to keep him longer, see hor husband after 
tho first month of their union, and for the rest of her life 
tho takes temporary partners according to her fancy, as 
restricted by tribal rules. , 

‘Among these Naira is found the custom of educating, all 
children as cbildren of their mother villago, which I have 
Aesoribed on p. G3L of my letter on tho Origin of Indian 
Lond Tenures in the Journal for July, 1807. ‘This custom 
froso from the rule forbidding the men of any village to 
docome the fathers of the children of the women of their 
own village, Tv also survives among the Nagus in Assam, 
tho Marya Gonds, the Juangs, und Oorons, and under it 
sll boys and girls are placed, as soon as they can leave 
their mother, under the care of the village eliors and 
matrons. ‘The boys occupy one building and the girls 
mother, and each sex eat together in reminiscence of tho 
days whon all the villagors ate a common meal. Among 
the Juangs, as Me. Risley tells ux in his “Tribes and Custos 
of Bengal,” the boys’ residence, culled by the Ooraons 
the Dhumkuria or Bachelors’ hall, is also the place whero 
strangers visiting the village are entertained. 

‘The custom of regarding each village as the family home 
of united sisters and brothers is also preserved in tho Gond. 
concoption of the cultivated land as the boundary snake, 
‘This belief, which T havo deseribed on p. 634 of my previous 
Jotter, is preserved in the ritual of eating the sacred snake 
Gn all boundary disputes in Chuttisgarh, ‘The village 
‘boundary guardian, the Gorait, priest of the Gond boundary 
god Goraya, who is chosen by lot to mark the boundary, 
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solemnly eats before he starts on his journey a piece of the 
earth of the boundary, calling it ‘tho sacred make,’ and 
when thus inspired by the god, begins his task of walking 
round the true boundary, That this belief in the boundary 
suake is not confined to the Gond lands of Chuttisgurh, but 
extended to the old Gond kingdom of North-East India, is 
proved by the following story taken from a cutting from 
Allen's Indian Mail, No, 2,005, of the last week of December, 
1896, given me by friend, It is said to be taken from 
note of a recent meeting of the Bombay Anthropological 
Socioty, It tells how a boundary dispute arose betwoon 
tho villages Shuknara and Pipra, in Pergunnah Pachlakh 
in the Sarun district, belonging to the Majhowli Raja of 
Ghorakpur. ‘Tho two villages wore about to fight for the 
pomession of the disputed Jand, when the eucrol serpent 
uppoared in a dream to tho headmen of both villages on 
tho night before the intondod battle, He told them not 
to fight, and he would mark out the true boundary, ‘The 
noxt morning the snake came out of a Pakur-treo (Fou 
fnfeotoria) close to tho Shuknara Masjid, and drow its lougth 
ovor the right bound: 

‘The selection in this story of the Pakur mother tree close 
to tho village tomplo as the sacred treo of the Nijga boundary: 
snake is also significant, as the Pakur is the sucred fig-troo 
till worshipped at Pureag, the mooting-place of the Jumna. 
and Ganges, This is consecrated as tho place where the 
union between the immigrant Turanion tribes coming down 
the Jumna and the earlior dwellers in Tndia was consum= 
mated, and whore tho union of the Kushika Nagas who 
founded the sacrod city of Kashi (Benares) was formed. 
‘The historical stage indicated by the roverence for the Pakur 














where in the form of Soma worship succooding that cele 
Iyrated on tho altar thatched with Kusha grass, the parent 
grass of the Kushikas, forming the ring still used in the 
marriage of Kushika cultivating tribes! Plaksha branches 
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are ordered to be placed as coverings on the altar above 
the thatching of Kusha grass. The altar thus covered was 
that used for animal sacrifices, showing that the ritual 
was catlier than that of the Soma altar, where only milk 
in various forms, barley, and running water were mixed 
in the Soma cup. 

‘Tho national snake-god of the Gonds is the god Sck 
Nig, the rain-god whose image of « wooden snake is placed 
in his shrine under the national parent tres, the Says 
(Terminatia tomentosa). Only men worship him, and hie 
worshippers must come to his shrine perfectly naked. ‘That 
ho is a sea-god is shown by the offerings made to him— 
seven coconnuta which only bear fruit within tho influence 
fof the scu-breeze, seven picces of betel-nut, milk, and 
flowers, but no animal victims, ‘This absence of animal 
sacrifices in bis ritual proves that his worship dates back 
to the days of the tree mother and the futher treo ape, 
the Gond god Maroti, to neither of whom are offered the 
animal sacrifices introduced by the Northern immigrant 
‘cons of animal totems. ‘This god becomes, in the ritual of 
the Takkas of the Panjab, Shesh Nag, who rules the Winter 
eason of the year, the Spring and Summer seasons being 
ruled by Takbt Nag and Bisuk Nag. These throe Naga 
fds form the prongs of the holy trident worshipped by 
the Takkas, and this trident is the descendant of the Gond 
trident of Pharsi Pen or the female (pen) trident (pharsi), 
composed now of the iron rod and central prong called 
Phursipot inserted into the female bamboo, while the two 
outer prongs are called Manko Rayetal and Jango Rayetal, 














Mulli or Mon race, who with the Licchavis, the sons of 
the Akkadian lion or dog Lig, constitute the confederacy of 
the Vagginns (Sanskrit, Vyaghra; Pali, Vyaggho), who raled 
North-Kastern India, the kingdom of the Gonds, in the 
lifetime of the Buddha, The name Phar Pen or the 
female trident given to this sacred sign of the year-god of 
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‘the year of three seasons points to the matriarchal age, 
‘when mother and not futher gods were worshipped. 

‘The god Sek or Shesh Nag was the god who in said 
in the Mahabhirata to have been placed by the god Vasu, 
the Takka Visuk or Basuk Nag, below Mount Mandara, 
the central mountain of the Kushikes, as the ocean snake 
on which it rested. It was from this ooean that he maile 
the holy ass Uschai-shr-vas, the horse of Indra with the 
long cars, to emorge by making the mountain revolve, ux 
in their belief the earth revolved under the guidance of 
the Pole Star. 

‘This ass is the sun-god of the Summer soason of the 
year of throe seasons, called in the Bandahish, xix, 1-11,! 
tho three-legged ass with threo foot and six eyes. He 
the counterpart and muccossor of the snake Azi Dahitkn, 
the Vyitra of the Rigveda, with three hoads and six eyes? 
vis he who helps Tishtriya (Sirius) to draw from the ocean 
tho rain which is to water the earth at the close of the 
burning Summer, and which falls in North India during 
the rainy season at the Summer solatice ruled by Sirius 
This ass, who succeeded the sacred Vyitra or enclosing (eri) 
snake of the Rigveda as the god slain by Indra, is the 
totem god of the Ooruons, who are also, as T have shown 
tubove, closely connected with the Kharwara, the parent 
tribe of the Cheroos ruled by Vasu. 

‘The god Vasu is ulso said in the Mahabharata? to be 
the god-king of the Piravas, or eastern people, whom we 
havo scon to bo the sons of the tiger dwelling in the land 
of Ohedi, the land of the birds (Ched or Chis), the country 
of the Cheroos rulers of Magadha, He is said to have act 
up on tho Sakti mountains, the Kymoro range forming 
south of Benares the southern boundary of the Gangetio 
Valley, the bamboo pole, the female batnboo of the trident 
of Pharsi Pen, as the sign of the divinity. ‘This he orowned 
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with the lotus garland of Indra, the rain-god, to whom, 
as to Sek or Sak Nag, the god of the Sakti mountains, no 
animal vietims were ever offered. His name, derived from 
the root indu, shows him to be the god Ind or Aind, the 
eal or water-suake, the totem of the Haihayas, or Haios, 
‘and also af the Kherias, Cheroos, Kharwars, Mundas, Rautia 
Kaurs, Asuras, Gualas, Pans, and Santals ; in short, of all 
the ruling primitive tribes of Cbutia Nagpore and Western 
Bengal, the mining races who developed the mineral wealth 
‘of Chutia Nagpore, and made it the treasure-bouse of tho 
early Naga kings, This eol was, as Herodotus tells us 
(Gi, 72), worshipped by the Egyptians, who also adored tho 
Naga suake of the Hindu Kushika, or Kushites, It was 
tho parent fish of the Sanskrit Mataya, sons of the fish from 
‘whom the royal races of India were descended. Ho and 
his sister Satya-vati, wifo of Shantana, and thus ancestress 
of tho Kaurivyas and Pandavas, the conquering races of 
the Mababhirata, were born, as that ancient historical poom 
talls us, from Vasu and hie hawk wife.' She was the Hindu 
equivalent of the Greek goddess Circe or Kirke, from mipuds, 
‘the hawk,’ and the root sir reappears in India a» tho 
Chir or bind-mother of the Cheroos. In Egypt she was the 
hawk-headed goddess Hat-hor, whose son Horus always 
is depicted with a hawk’s head. Mr. Boscawen tells us 
that the image of the sun-mother hawk is engraved as tho 
tiga of the guardian god on the walls of the oldest mines 
in Egypt? The sons of the hawk, the Cheroos, were the 
nuccesors of the trident-worshipping Takkas, and they are 
named ax the second of the Dri-dasyas, the three (dri) 
coantry-born races (darya) in the Mudras list of the three 
races, the Cholas or Kolas, the Cheroos, and Pandyws, 
dewended from Agastys, the star Canopus, and Lopi- 
‘mudra, the fox (lopd-uha) mother, the moon-goddess.* 

‘The original fish or water-snake, Sek or Shesh Nag, who 
was the god of the Spring season in the Takka trind, is 














‘the Vedic Suk-ra, another form of Indra. The mountain 
Mandara, which he surrounded as the ocean-snake, is the 
forest-clad hill called Paris-nath, the lord (nath) of the 
traders (Panis or Panris) on the Burrakur in Chutia 
Nagpore, It is still one of the most sacred shrines of all 
the Jains of India, whose earliest shrines are in Khiitiawite 
in the West of India, The great majority of tho Jains 
aro traders and bankers, and they, according to the 
genoalogy of their ‘Tirtha-karas, their twenty-four parent 
gods, are dosconded from Rishubha, the bull (rishabla) of 
Kowala and the mountain (niaru) goddess Maru-devi. ‘The 
igo of their mountain mother, encircled by the ocean 
snake, reappears in the conception of the earth in the Edda, 
whore its outro is Mount Asgard, surrounded by the 
Midgard serpent, and crowned with the mother-tro, the 
wmored ash, Ygg-drusil. 

‘Those historical stories of Vasu, the sacred mountain, 
and Shesh Nig, filtered down into tho theology of the 
Mabibhirata and the Vedas, through Goud, Takka, and 
Cheroo tribal traditio re all shown by the Takka 
mythology to point to the year of three seasons indicated 
Uy the three gods of the Takka trident. But os in this 
mythology Vasu or Vasuk Nag is said to havo added 
himwolf as ruler of Summer to an actual year formerly 
consisting of Shesh Nag, the Spring and Summer, and 
‘Tukt or Taksh Nag, the Winter season, it is cloar that 
the year of Vasu was preoedod by one reckoned by two 
seasons, These are the two seasons of the year of th 
Munda sun-bird, tho sacred junglo-fowl, which begins ite 
‘snnual circuit round the heavens with the Winter solstivo, 
whou the Sohrai Saturnalia of the Santals and tho Pongol 
for year festival of Madras is held. Tt makes its journey 
from the south to the north during the six months culled 
in Hinda ritual the Devayina. At the Summer solstice it 
turns back again from the north to the south, daring the 
six months seaton of the Pitri-yana, and ends its yearly 
course in the south, with the sun at the Winter solstice. 
‘This in the sun-course represented in the two Sd-astikas, 
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called female and male, the sacred signs of all the 
Juin traders of Western India; the female Si-ostike, or 
Si-v.astika, J, marking the northerly course of the un 
tn going widersbins, or from right to left, and the male 
Sitastika, Lf, representing its southern or densil course 
from north to south or from left to right. ‘This last 
is the holy circuit, the Sanskrit Pradakships, tho Pali 
Padakkhino, of the Brahmans and Buddhists, and the 
latter in the Buddhist books are represented as thus going 
round the Buddha with their right sides towards him. This 
male Sivastika is also depicted on the fect of the Buddba, 
‘The earlier mother sun-bird, who begun her course at the 
Winter solstice, is the Shyona or frost (shyd) bind of Rew 
iv, 27, who was wounded by the arrow of Krishiins, the 
tainbow-god, the drawer (harsh) of the heavenly bow, the 
fgod who brings tho Winter rains. With her blood one of 
hor feathers fell to earth, and grew in the Spring following 
the Winter solstice into the Palishe-treo (Butea frondosa), 
tu wo are told in the Brabmanas? ‘This Palasha-tree, called 
Shyona-brita, or the tree sicred to the Shyena bird,” is the 
moat ancient of the soered trees of which the sap supplied 
the holy Soma juice, and it is also the anered treo of the 
Mundas, ‘The arrow with which it was slain represents 
nocording to the Brakmanas? the year of the three seasons 
fof the Upusads succeeding that of two, its feather being 
the Spring, its shaft the Summer, and ite barb the Winter, 
and the whole story of the arrow and the bird tells of 
the coming of a northern race, who used the bow instead, 
of the Dravidian boomerang; 
But the year of the sun-bird of the Eastern Mundas, 
Suntals, and Madras Dravidians, which became the orthodox 
Bruhminical year, the year of the Vedio god Tvashtar, 
or the most complete two, was not the earliest year of 
the founders of the Indian communal village carved from 
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the primaoval forest. This last was the year of Western 
Tndia, beginning with the now moon of Khartik (October- 
November), the mouth of the Krittakas or Pleiades, This 
is the year obscrved by all traders in Western India, who 
close their books on the 26th of October, to prepare for 
the Dewali or Dibili festival, held at the beginning of 
November. ‘This November feast of lamps is still celobruted. 
in Japan, and was also held in Egypt in connection with 
the yeurly burying of Osiris, the star Orion, the god of 
the old year at the same soason in Egypt.’ This is the 
year of the people of the Southern Hemisphere, who as 
ancestors of tho forest races of India, the first founders 
of villages, were led by the exigencies of agriculture, which 
rendered a knowledge of the times and seasons a necessary 
part of w farmer's education, to wock for a method of 
measuring aunual time, ‘They did not sek this knowledgo 
in the course of the sun, the ovil spirit which burnt up 
their crops unless its heat was tomporod by constant 
rain, but in the stars, which rose, culminated, and seb 
Tiko the sun. ‘Their object was to find a constellation 
which marked tho lst of November, the beginning of their 
Sp ‘This they found in the Ploindes, which, as they 
noted, sot immediately after the sun on the Ist of 
November, and continued to sot later than the aun up to 
the beginning of April, when they were no longer visible 
in th night sky. ‘They repeated again in May, to set 
before the sun, and this they continued to do till the end 
of October, ‘Thus their year was divided into two seasons 
of six months each, from November to May, and May to 
November, the first year of the parent year gods culled 
the two (tv), who became, when this year was succeeded 
by the Munda sun. Tvashtar or superlative two 
of the Rigveda. This Pleiades year begins everywhere 
throughout the Southern Hemisphere with a threo days? 
feast to the dead. 
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‘A-story was invented to explain the motions of the stars 
headed by the Pleiades, and its most picturesque form is 
that surviving in Australia. According to this, the Queen 
of the Pleiades found a treo-grub in a forest-tree and ty 
ft out. It became the giant star Canopus and ran away 
‘with her, that is to say, dragged her and her attendant 
tars round the heavens. This beeame among the Dravidians 
tho story which represented the giant ape, the Gond treo 
ape god Maroti, as sitting on the top of the contral tree 
of the world’s villago grove and dragging the stars round 
the Pole, ‘This survives in Egyptian astronomy, in which 
the stars of the Great Bear are called the Thigh of 
and Set, whose name according to Bragsch means the 
vanquished (4) god, is tho god originally enlled Hapt in 
Egyptian form of the Tamil Kapi tho ape. In the Ran 
Youu this story appears ax that of the marriage of St 
the apo king, with iri tho Polo Star, and it is Su-griv 
who, with Hanuman, the Gond tree apo god, Maroti helps 
Rima, the ploughing ox-god, to visit Sita, the furrow, in 
tho ialand of Lanka (Ocylon) by means of the bridge formed 
of 360,000 apos, that ia to say, by the 860 days of tho year, 
‘Tard, ugain, is tho Buddhist mother goddoss worshipped at 
Budh-Gaya and in Thibot, tho goddoss Tart Penna or the 
formalo (pen) Tart of the Khonds and other ruling races 
of tho oarliost northern immigrations to Orisa and Chutia 
Nagpore. This ape star god, the star Canopus of Southern 
astronomy, called Agaatiya in tho Rigveda and Mahitbhiirata, 
is tho father god of all Southern India, who was, as wo 
haye seen, by Lopaimudrd his wifo, mentioned with him in 
Reg. i, 179, father of the Dri-dasyas, the Oholas, Choroos, 
fand Pandyas. ‘Tho fingers of this apo god, with which he 
dragged the Pleiades round the Pole, appear in the reckoning. 
of the early Pleiades year as the five days of the weeks 
into which it was divided. ‘Thore were seventy-two weeks 
fof five days euch, the five fingers of his mighty hand, 
geckoned in this year. ‘Thus each of its two seasons of six 
Jnonths contained thirty-six weeks, the thirty-six steps of 
Vishnu, the yeor-god of Hindu mythology. This is the 
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wook of the Shans of North Burmah, who hold their 
markets at intervals of five days. It was also the week of 
tho people of the Gangetic Doab, called in tho Mahibhitrata 
the Panchiilas or men of five (panch) laws (ala), also called, 
Both in this poom and the Rigveda, the Srinjayas, or mon 
of tho sickle (srini). ‘This was the week they reckoned in 
their first sun-year, reckoned by months, the eighteon 
months’ year represented in the ritual of the Ashvamedha 
sacrifico recorded iu the Mabibhirata, by the cightoon 
suvriticial stakes then erected in place of the eleven hitherto 
set up to ropresont tho year of gestation of tho sun-horse, 
that of clevon lunar months! It was also tho wook of tha 
Zouds, called the Punchik fartum, represented in the 
novonty-two threads of the Zend girdle, which, like the three 
knots of tho Bruhmin's girdle, tied to roprescut the thrvo 
sowsous of the year, recalled tho memory of the primeval 
five days’ wook. It was also the Fimt, the namo of the 
five days’ weok of the Scandi i". 

Thavo now shown in this sketch of the development and 
extension of the matriarchal village customs, with the 
Accompaniment of a communal tenure of Jand, thut this 
Primaoval systom originating in the south, was geadually 
sproad by tho northern advance of the southern forest 
races all over India, ‘Tho evidence also shows that those 
customs were in part taken over by the first northern 
immigrants, the Mundas and ‘Turanian Gonds, and that 
among those early founders of primitive states, divided 
into Parhas or Provinoos, the Porgunnahs of Bengal and 
the North-West, the first villuges each contained its contral 
Samu or sacred village grove, and its Akra or dancing 
ground, whero the matriarchal unions of the sexes were 
consummated at the seasoual dances. Also that the first 
northern immigrants from the south brought with them 
their your, reckoned by the movements of the Pleiades, 
Doginning with its throe days’ feast to the dead, and thig 
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your was by the Mandas replaced by their soleticial yoor 
‘of the sun-bind, also divided like the Pleiades year into 
seventy-two weeks of five days each. For the original three 
days’ feast to the dead beginning the November year, 
there was substituted by the cora-growing Syrian immi- 
grants from the north, who institated the year measured 
by equinoxes as well as solstices, the present Hinda 
Shraddba held in Bhadon, at the autumnal equinox, This 
was the time when the original Syrian and Macedonian 
solar your, the year still used by the Jews, began. = 
But the Indian evidence as to the matrinrchal, social, | 





and territorial customs of the earliest founders of villages 
in not the only evidence adducible on the subject, for, as 
T shall now proceed ta show, we find in Europe and South 
‘Wostora Asia evidence proving the existence there of tho 
Indian matriarchal system, and thus corroborating cht | 
T have shown to exist in India. Also this evidenoe gi 
tus a to certain dotails, expecially those connected with 
the anciont custom of common meals, moro exact proof | 
than that can be gathered from Indis, where it bas been | 
almost everywhere destroyed by the casto system, which | 
again originated from tho earlier division of the country | 
A 





into villages, where the inhabitants fed together, and from 
the system of trade guilds introduced by the Kushika, 
under which, as in Europe, the guildsmen dined togethe 

‘These early’ village founders, in making their way through 
the country to seek new sites for the settlements of the 
growing population, used the natural high roads supplied 
by the rivers and the sea. It was on the river banks and 
the wostern sea-coasts of India, covered with forests down to 
the water’s edge, that they learned the arts of boat-building 
and navigation. As the possestors of these arta, it was they 
‘who first introdoced maritime trade and civilization into 
the coast lands of the Indian Ocean, for, except on the 
Malabar coast of India and those of the islands of the 
‘Archipelago, no ship-building timber is found elsewhoro 
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nour the sea over its whole extent.! It was in the course 
of these coasting voyages to seek new lands more accessible 
than those sitanted far from the rivers among the tangled 
‘woods, that they gradually made their way to the Persian 
Gulf in the boats which were henceforth used throughout 
Assyria and Egypt to represent: the dwelling-places of these 
national gods, the arks in which they were carried in all 
religious processions. ‘There they found good arable lund, 
but the sandy soil was not well suited to their rice, and 
hence, as they in India had grown rive from the wild grass, 
still bung up in August in the houses of all ryots in Central 
India, as the parent rice plant, so their descendants in 
Mesopotamia found the wild grasses, wheneo, as all botai 
now agree, our European barley and wheat were originally 
produced. These people came to Asin Minor at the close 
of the Palaeolithic Ago, the age of the Glacial epochs, whew 
cultivation in Europe was all but impossible, and united 
with the hunting races, the cave-dwellers, who were the 
sole inhabitants of the country during the Tee Age. It was 
there that they substituted Orion, the hunting star, for 
Canopus as the leaier of the Pleiades and their attendant 
stars round the Pole, for Canopus in Argo ceased to be 
visible north of the Isthmus of Sues, and it was thenoe that 
they spread themselves all over Europe as the dwellers 
in the Neolithie villages. Tn these, as Lubbock and Boyd 
Dawkins have shown, all the crops grown and all the beasts 
domesticated owed their origin to Asia Minor and South- 
Western Asin. These people took with them their reverence 
for the village grove, and the village treo, preserved in the 
temple groves and the temple Temenos forming the 
Akkropolis or contro of all towns snd villages. ‘The seasonal 
ances were reproduced in tho dances to Tntar, Mylitta; 
Cybele, Aphrodite, and Venus, and the matriarchal national 
customs produced the Amazonian rule of women along the 
cousts of the Mediterranean and in Anciont Greece. ‘The 
consecrated maidens of Tatar of later age represent the 
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village women of the matriarchal epoch, and the Babylonian 
customs of the worship of Mylitta, which obliged all women 
to appear at hor temple before their marriage and there 
unite thomsclves with the first male worshipper who chose 
them, show clearly their derivation from matriarchal village 
unions, ‘The custom of common meals was preserved by 
the Oretane, Spartans, the Ocnotrians and Sikels of South 
Htaly and Sicily, the Arcadiaus of Phygalia, and the 
‘Argives, It was obwerved at Megara in the daye of 
‘Theognis, and was said to have been introduced into 
Corinth by Periander, and Aristotle in bis Politics tells 
tus that these meals were tuken from the common granaries 
(ex xowvod),! ‘The primaeval custom of common meals was 
‘niversally preserved in Italy and Groece by the common 
ceremonies performed in each city at its public festivals: 
‘These were always, as Mons. Fustel do Coulanges has shown, 
in his gruphio work “La Gité Antique,” accompanied by 
common meals partaken of by all the inhabitants? We 
jaye also in the Bible a reminiscence of these common 
sacrificial meals in the feast held by Samuel ss national 
prophet at Ramah, whore the sacrificed viotims were eaten, 
{ind the thigh, tho part of the victim assigned to the priest, 
‘vas sot before Saul as the national priest and king.’ But 
this feost was, as the number of guests was restricted, 
a guild feast of the priestly guild which succeeded the 
village festival: 

‘Tho Indian division of the country into Parhas, each 
with its central village, the residence of the Manki, was 
reproduced in the divisions of Palestine recorded in Joshus, 
‘where each province with its villages is named after its 
Ventral city. Also the Nomes of Egypt were constituted 
in an exactly similar manner, only that if these Nomes the 
totem system of descent was preserved more clearly than 
ju India, for the villages and capital city of each Nome 
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‘wore consecrated to a special animal totem, In Abyssinia, 
whence the Kushite kings came to Egypt, the Indian village 
with its contral grove atill exists, and this grove dedicated 
fo the temple is now the sito of the village church! Also 
the village groves wore a most prominent feature in the 
national religion of Palestine, ‘The village Town Hull, 
the Gemeinde Haus of Germany ond the Gemeente Haus 
of Flanders, is a surviving relio of the Bachelor's Hall 
of the mutriarchists, which exists everywhere where the 
commanal tenure of land provails, ‘The annual or loss 
frequent redistribution of land at the close of w series of 
years which marked the communal tenure of the Indian 
Villages also aurvived in tho villages of South-Western Asin 
and Europe. ‘The Rev. J. Neill, in an article on “Land 
Tonuro in the Village Communities of Palestine,” published 
in No. xly, vol. xxiv, of the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute, describes how the village lands aro annually. re 
Aintributed among the cultivators exactly in tho same way 
fas was customary in Chuttiagurh, and Tucitas has dosoribed 
tho existence of similar customs among the nn of 
South Germany, whero they still, as I know, existed at 
intorvals of yours till recontly, and still every purchaser 
of a poasant’s land hay to pay an additional sum to the 
commune for right of entry, thus showing the peasant not 
to bo tho full proprietor of the land. ‘That they formorly 
obtained in England is proved by the annual distribution 
of common lands, such as tho Lammas lands of Coventry, 
nd that the methods of distribution were oxactly similar 
to those used in India is proved by an instanos quoted by 
Sir H. Elliot from Collinson’s “Somersotshire,”” vol. iii, 
p- 686, He tells how bofore 1811, when the lands of the 
Parishes of Congresbury and Paxton, called Dal-moors, wore 
enclosed, they used to be annually redistributed to the 
fnhabitants of the parishes. They were divided into atrips, 
each covering an acre and bearing a peculiar and different 
mark cut in the turf, such as a horse, four oxen and a mare, 
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two oxen and a mare, a pole-axe, duck’s nest, hand reel, 
and hare's tail, etc. The fields were thus named in an 
exactly similar way to that still in use in Chutia Nagpore. 
On the Saturday before old Midsummer, the tenanta of the 
Proprietors of estates in Congresbury, Paxton, and West 
St. Lawrence used to assemble on these Innds, and a number 
of apples, each marked with the mark of a field, are pat 
into a bog, and each tenant took possession for the ensuing 
year of the plot bearing the mark of the apple he drew, 
Four acres were also reserved for tho payment of expenses, 
tnd these were let by an inch of andle.! ‘These answor 
to tho Beth-kheta lands in Ooraon villages in Chutin 
Nagporo, lands hold in common among the ryots for the 
payment of village expenses and allotted to different ryots 
in turn. 

Hut besides this ovidonce of the transference from India 
to Europe of matriarchal social customs, and those connected 
with the tenure and distribution of land, there is 
‘most cogent evidence furnished by the custom of reckoning, 
tho yete beginning. in November. ‘This was the your of 
tho Druids, the priests of the mother-troe (drv), who always 
began their year in Noverabor, and it was then that the 
Druid muna wore obliged to pull down and rebuild tho 
roof of their temple, and it was then that the annual fires 
wore lit. Also the year began with the throe days’ feost 
to the dead, still preserved all over Europe in the threo 
sacred days of All Hallows Eve, All Saints, and AU Souls 
Day. It is still the custom in several counties in Knglond 
for furm servants to be hired for the year from the 
Int November? Also the beginning of the second season 
of the yoar, from May to November, is celebrated in 
May festivals, accompanied by the annual porambulation 
and marking of boundaries, a survival of the Indian ritual 
of the boundary soake-god. 

This enake-god survived in Greece in the Eohis, the 
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parant snake killed by Catmus, and the father of the Achaioi. 
‘This snake was the Sanskrit Ahi, the holding snake who 
xppears in Volic mythology as the Ahir Budhnya, the 
ocean (budhna) snake encircling the base of the mother 
mountain, the Python or snake of tho depths (8v#és) of 
Delphi. The Ahi, again, is the snake Vritra slain by 
Thdra, and his name, from the root eri, means the circling 
snake, or snake of the Tndian village. The Grooks atill 
call themselves his children, for, according to Mannhardt, 
in Grock villages at the present day all unbaptizod boys 
are oallod 8pdxos, Spaxévras, ‘malo snakes or dragons,’ and 
girls Spdeawa, Bpaxot\a, Spaxdytioga.! 

But ono of the most telling pioces of evidence as to tho 
transference of Indian matriarchal customs to Grooce is 
Furnished by the festival of the Thesmophoriorousai,, ‘This 
fostival, which in apparently a Northern reproduction of 
tho universally chorved fostival of firatfenite, held in the 
Southern Hemisphere at the beginning of tho November 
yonr, was, according to Herodotus, ii, 171, introduced among 
tho Polasgi by the sons of Danaus, tho Indian Dinava, the 
sons of the Akkadian Danu, the Pole-star God. Tt was, 
he says in vi, 16, held in a cavern by the women of 
Ephowus, one of the cities founded by tho matriarchal 
Amnzons. Tt took place on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
Pannopsion (Octobor-November), unsworing to the 24th, 
Qed, and 2th of October, and was held at night, showing 
it wan a fostival of the southern races, who bogan their 
day, not with the rising of the sun in the morning, but 
by the rising of the stars led by tho Ploindes at night. 
Only tho women of each demos or village took part in it, 
and among these two were chosen by the rest as rulers 
Of tho feast. Pigs were sacrificed to the mother De-mi 
the barley-mother, just as in India pigs aro sucrificed to 
the god Rahu, the sun-god of the ploughing races. ‘The 
Grock pigs were consecrated to the snake parent gods, and 
no pomegranates, a fruit consocrated to the sun, were allowed 
to bo eaten. 

Manabu, Antes Wald und Feld Kultur, 
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This feast was followed by the Chalkeia, held on the 
19th of Puanepsion, the Ist of November. This was dodi- 
cated to Athene and Hephaistos, the latter being the god 
of the fire-deill, Botwoen these two were held the villago 
feast of the Apaturia, when the assombly of the phatria of 
each village was held, the lists of members of the village 
community, revised, and the young men who were sufficiently 
old for admission received the xArfpos, or grant of cultivated 
land, allotted to tiem, a grant which necessitated the re- 
arrangement of the village lands, It was at this feast that the 
your's fires wore lighted from the central fire of the village, 
the hearth dedicated to the goddess Hestia, the Roman 
Venta, At this fire each man lighted the torch which was 
to light his houachold fire, and those were carried in 
procession through the village. Similarly these fires were 
ighted among the Druids, and this feast of the annual 
relighting of firos is called in Walos and Irotand Samain. 
It lasts for three days before and threo days after tho Lat 
of November, 

T have now shown, in this review of the customs ond 
institutions of the primitive villages, that in their ourliont 
form no individual right of property in any picoe of land 
was recognized, ‘The tenures wore thus entirely diatinet from 
those of the Gothic Hof Bauera of North-West Germany, 
who, with the Bratsvenici Slava of the Balkans, were the 
ancestors of the Indian Jats. ‘To cach Bauerschalt or 
Bratayo a definite estate belonged, which was di 
soparato portions allotted to each family,? as in B 
Villages in India, Tn Europe each family had its land, aud 
each tribal territory was marked by its distinct boundary- 
marks, the origin of our hedges, which oro never seen in 
the communal villages of Belgium, Eastorn France, or South 
Germany, except where a tract held by private proprietors 
exists// It was these marrying Goths who wore the precursors 
of the later Aryan Celts of the Vedic ago, the people who 
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THE PRE-ARYAN COMMUNAL VILLAGE. 


burnt their dead, and who superimposed rights of private 
property in India, which have, wherever the Mitakshara 
fund Dhayabhaga codes prevail, superseded those of tho 
earlier villogo communities, ¢ 

With regard to Mr. Badon-Powell’s remark, in p. 611, 
that it sooms to him very improbable that once the culti- 
yator had no separate interest in the plot or aggregate of 
plots he was told to cultivate, I would romark that, ax 
all the produco of tho whole cultivated tract was once 
stored in the common granary (as in the Cretan villages 


_ described by Aristotle), he could have no possible private 


intorost in tho produce, Similarly the produce of all freshly 
cloared land belonged to the community, and the land itself, 
if clearod by any one individual cultivator, was included 
in the cultivated land of the village at the next distribution, 


Ant, XIL—The Coinage of the Mahakgatropas and Kyatrapas 
of Suraytra and Matava (Western Keatrapas). By 
E, J. Rarwox, MA, MR. Together with 
a Note on the order of succession, and Dynastic and 
Genoalogical Tables, by Colonel J. Bropuna, 





Monw than eight years have passed sinco the publication in 
this Journal of a posthumous article by Paydit Bhagvanlil 
Indraji on “The Coinage of the Western Keatrapas.”! 
With tho exception of « chapter in “Coins of Medinoval 
Tudia,” by, the lato General Sir A. Cunningham, little of 
importance] has since been written on the history of thin 
dynasty, 's artiole in otill the bost and fullest 
account offtho subject taken as a whole, So much now 
informatiog has, however,, been obtained from the coi 
specimens recently brought to light, and partly 
minute scrutiny of specimens proviously known 
plementary account has become necossary, The 
profoss merely to supply addenda et corriyenda 
in question, and are not intended in any way 
it. 
important results have been obtained from the 
the coins of the Western Kratrapas mado by 
iddulph, while Resident at Baroda, and many 
facta now published are due to his pationt and 
beervations. 
manuscript was about to be sont to the 
ved a very interesting letter from the Rev, 
, giving an account of the investigation by 
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‘Mr. Vallubbji Haridatta and himself of the Ksatrapa coins 
—two or three hundred in number—in the Watson Musou 
at Rajkot. ‘These observations, which confirm our con~ 
clusions in some instances, and suggest further possibilities 
in others, have been added to our notes. 


The Obverse Inscriptions in ‘ Greek’ Oharacters. 


As is well known, the coins of the Ksatrapas, throughout 
the whole duration of the dynasty, generally hear on the 
obverse traces of what seems to be undoubtedly an inscription 
—or rather, perhaps, in most cases, an imitation of am 
insoription—in Greek charactors. This is clearest during 
the period when the workmanship is at its best, ie. approxi- 
mately from the reign of Damajadasri, son of Rudradaman, 
to that of Vijayasona, con of Dimasena; and, in their 
endeavours to decipher these enigmatical coin - legends, 
nusnismatists have naturally selected for study those speci- 
mens on which they were most clearly and completely 
expressed.' ‘There seoms to be little doubt, however, that 
at this time (roughly from about,90 to 170 of the Ksatrapa 
era =a.p. 168 to 248), this Greek inscription had lost 
all meaning, and continued to be reproduced mechanically 
and unintelligently as a sort of ornamental border, If 89, 
the failure of the numiswatists to give any satisfhotory 
explanation is not to be wondered at. ‘Tho best hope of 
recovering the lost meaning lay evidently in a study of 
the earliest coins of this cluss—those of Nubapina and 
nstana—which belonged to a period when these Greek 
inscriptions possibly still had some significance} but, unfor- 
tunately, all the known specimens of Nabapiina aud Castana 
‘wero lamentably deficient and fragmentary in this respect, 
An unusually well proserved coin of Castana, belonging 
to Colonel Biddulph, supplies, I believe, the clue to the 
proper explanation of these obverse inscriptions in Greck 


1 Rapeon *Yatian Colon” [Babes Grant 
{o the Pes alforpi ae fo explain thew etnlogead 
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characters; and tho recognition of this fact is due, in the 
first place, to Mr. G. F. Hill, who immediately sew that 
the name of Castana actually appesrs here as G|ACTANCA 
(inf, p. 370, Pl. 2). From this observation, the natural 
inference followed that these Greek inseriptions are, ufter 
all, nothing but what might have been expected, ie. either 
translations or trausliterations of the India “indopiptions 
on the reverse, If the attempt to restore these fragmentary 
coin-legends be made from this point of view, it yill bo 
quite ovident that they are not translations, ‘Thére are 
no traces, for instance, of the word BAZIAEME, which 
would naturally have been used to translate raja; but 
there will be very good reason to suppose that they are 
transliterations. 

In the case of the coins of Nahapana, for example, the 
Tndian inscriptions on the reverse are—Rajiio Keaharalave 
Nahopanasa (Brahmi), and Kato Chaharatasa Nahapanosa 
(Kharosthi). ‘The obserse insoriptions on all the available 
specimens are, unfortunately, very fragmentary. The 
remaining traces, if read from the top downwards—the 
direction in which the corresponding Indian inscriptions 
fon the reverse invariably proceed at this period—are as 
follows ':— 











Qj). 4 .. . CCNAAINA]- Bh. 
(2) . ANNIWIATAAACCNAP NAL Bh. 
(3) PANIN] - - - - « (MIAPINACG Col. Shepherd. 


Now there can surely be no doubt that the first word 
PANNIU) is intended to represent rijiio or raiio, and that 
the think word NAAIMAIINAGC contains in blandered 
fashion the name Nahapfina in the genitive. With regard 
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to the second word, the greater part of which is to be seen 
on only one of the three coins, thore is lesa certainty. 
ATAAACC can scarcely, after all allowance for blundering 
hus been made, be intended for a transliteration of Kgahard= 
taxa or Chakaratena, the title which Nuhapina usually bears 
on his coins; but a little correction would make it into 
TATAMAGC, aiid thitg raight very well represent u Gracoined: 
form gatlapasa' = hgutrapusa or chatrapasn, w title which 
hho tears in somo of his inseriptions,* and which, indood, 
may possibly even havo boon used in the Indian logenda 
on the reverse of this particular coin, for both the Brahmi 
aud tho Kharostht insoriptions ure too imperfect in the care 
of this word to ndmit of any certain reading. 

In the case of Cuytana, the obverse legend in Greok 
otters is plainer, ‘The (wo coins which are clearest in this 
oapeot read -— 








(1). ANNIWTA. 22. NCA [Bh. 
@) . ANNOWITATIP] . - - . (CHACTANCA 
(Col. Biddulph. 


‘This neoma undoubtedly to be a transliter 
Ayalrapana Coxtanasa, Th must be 
it doos not correspond with tho Tn 
fon the other sido, which givos to Cagtana the higher title 
of Mabikgatrapa and calls him the son of Ghasmotike 

p: 370, Pl 2), ‘Tho silver coin attribated by 
al (p. 645) to Jayndiman also bus (-JANNIW 
quite distinct; but, as will be con (inf, p. 372), 
extremely doubtful whother this ooin should not rather be 
assigned to Castana ruling as Kyatrapa, Genorully it may. 
bo said thot no attempt to explain as signiticant the 
inoriptions in Greek characters on coins subsequent to the 
time of Castana has hitherto been successful; and that 
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the probability is that thoy then censed to have any meaning 
‘and continued to be imitated or repeated simply as « sort 
of ornamental border. 

‘They are, nevertheless, not altogether unworthy of study; 
and, for the purpose of illustrating our observations, it may 
bo worth while to quote a fow of the most perfect, 


(Il) 1rvorys21OT1VVvoMDoNvAecT 


on wcoin (B.M,, Cunn,, 94, 5-7, 677) of Rudrasimba, son 
of Rudradiman, as Keatrapa in the your 102, With the 
exception of the first two characters, this is repeated on 
coin struck in the following yenr, 103, by the same prinea 
ruling as Mabikgatrapa (BAL, Bh, Coll,, 22). 


2) Xz Hormarotionor1os 





Tho same ruling as Kgatrapa (for the second time) in 
the your 112, (B.M., Bh, Coll., 21.) 


(3) 1eywyH IervsotVANCUC 


Rudrasona, son of Rud 
(B.M,, Cunn., 94, 3-7, 678,) 


(@) iyo]... LOICIVATILUS 





nha, Mahikyatrapa, your 13. 





©Dimarona, son of Rudrasimbn, Mabikeatraps, year 152, 
(BAM, Bh, Coll., 154.) 


(8) t9)g9z tLVIIoTscvATIIVO 





is inscription has been traced from three speciin 
yyasona, aon of Dawarens, Mabitkgatrapa, your 163 
(BAL, Bh. Coll., 204, 208, 210); but it appears to be the 
reading on all his coins without exception. Indeed, this 
particular combination of churacters seoma to have been 
{generally adopted as the recognized form after the reign of 
Diwasens, son of Rudrasimha; and it is interesting to 
trace its growth and gradual predominance from a still 
entlier time [ef., for example, (5) with (4), and (4) with 
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(B)]- After the time of Vijayasena, son of Daimasena, the 
obverse inscriptions become more fragmentary, but the 
Fragments can, in by far the greater number of instances, 
bo referred back to this stereotyped form.! There are, 
however, exceptions to this goneral rule, e.g. 





(0) ++ > Moavicwana : + 
(7) +++ +> RMAWAVAS + - 


Rudrasimha, son of Svimi Jivadiman, Keatrapa from 
22e to 283 (e) (B.A, India Office Coll,, 945, and Bh, Coll 
539), ‘The fragments of the obverse inscriptions of this 
Kyatrapa tend to show that they were altogether abnormul. 
Whis trifling observation may not be without siguifieance 
when it is coupled with the fuct that a brouk occurs in 
the dynasty at this time, and that the reign of Rudeasimnba, 
ton of Svimi Jivadiman, marks a now departure, Such 
traces a4 are to be soon on lator coins seem, however, 10 
indivato « subsoquont reversion to the old form, 

Tt hus boon generally supposed that the Kyatrapa coinage 
was derived, alike as regards its form and its stundard of 
weight, from the later Gruoco-Indian coinage, aud that 
the origin of this obverse inscription in Grock charactors 
is thus fully explained. ‘This view must be, in the main, 
perfectly correct. ‘Thero can be little doubt as to ihe 
general similarity betwoen the Kyatrapa coins and the 
howidrachms of Apollodotus Philopator, for instance; but 
there are also, apparently, traces of otlier influence ; and in 
tomo respects, notably in the arrangement of tho inscription 
—which is interrupted by the bust, not continuous all 
around the coin—Roman denarii rather than Graoco-Tndian 
hemidruchms seom to have served as the models from 
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which the Keatrapa coinage was copied.’ The letters of 
the obserse inscriptions of Nubapana and Custana aro 
undoubtedly Greok, but, on the later coins, there seem 
often to bo reminiscences of such commonly reourring 
Roman formulae as AVG, COSIII, ete. Tt is most probable, 
then, that the Keatrapa coius owe something to both Graeco- 
Tndian and Roman sources, 


The Coin-Dates and their Representation. 


Most important modifications in the dynastic list, as 
arranged by Pandit Bhagvinlil, have resulted from the 
discovery of specimens bearing new dates. At the samo 
time, scarcely less has been gained by a more preciso and 
rigid method of dealing with the dated specimons olrendy 
known, It is important to distinguish always botwoon the 
cortain and the probable. It ix almost equally important 
to ubstain from all conjecture as to moro possibil In 
those pages, thorefore, w uote of interrogation han been 
added to overy roading of a date as to the absolute accuracy 
of which thoro can be the alightest shadow of a doubt, ond 
this noto of interrogation has boon used only to denote what 
ia, in itself probable and apparently justified by traces 
remaining on the coin or othor sutisfuotory evidence, nevor 
to denote what is possible but wholly conjectural. ‘Tho 
Totter 2 has beon used to indicate a digit which is quite 
‘uncertain, and, where it is possible (o assign limits to this 
uncertainty, these have beon added within a bruckot, 

With rogard to the reading of these dates, somo ambiguity 
remains apparently on one point only—the determination 
whether, in certain cases, the character which appears in 
the unit's place should be read as 8 or 9. There ix no 
doubt about the normal forms of these numerals, They 
Doth occur in inscriptions in cases where the number ia 
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represented both in figures and words, eg., eight =, 
and (Arch, Sure. West. Ind.: Buddhist Cave Temples, 
pl. xlvi, Mahad, 1 and 2) and nine= (id., ph lii, 18, 
from Nasik). The doubt arises when we find on the coins 
forms which, by a little ingenuity, admit of explanation as 
either. Such a form is %, which is of frequent oocurrence 
(eg. BM, Bh. Coll, No, 25). Bihler assigns the value 

@ to this figure (Indische Palacographie, Tafel ix), while 
Bhagviinldl invariably reads it as eight, ‘The eoin from the 
Bhagvaalal Collection just refurred to is ono of Rudrasimlia, 
ron of Rudradiman, and has the date mox %, and the earliost 
known date of lis suocessor, Jivadiman, son of Damajada, 
appears on a coin—Bh, Coll., No. 20—us meg. ‘There 
enn) be little doubt that the lattor is 119, and if 0 tho 
Presumption is that the formor is 118, io. that this 4 = 
¢ight. ‘The same rulo works well if applied to other cases 
of possible doubt. For instance, on the coins of Vijayasona, 
ton of Dimavena, we find both y% (Bh, Goll,, Nos. 255, 
266) and YF (id, No. 257, eto.). Now, tho Iuttor it 
almost certainly 169 (although the fact wus overlooked by 
the Pandit), and, if 0, the former is surely 168, aa all the 
other unit-figures are perfectly well known, ‘The hook 
ut the top seems to be the chief characteristic of the nino: 
tho short line at the top of the cight seems simply to be 
& matra—or what English printors call a sorif—auch as 
wns added to Nagari letters generally at this poriod. 














The Eva of the Coin-Dates, 


‘The vexed question of the origin of the Saka era need 
not be discussed here. What wo have to decide ia whethor 
the dates on these coins are moro fittingly ascribed to it 
or to some other era, In Indian Coins, § 83, 1 point out 
that the assumption of another ers, beginning about 
100 a.v,, is quite unnecessary, and that the known fata 
of the ease wall agree with the presumption that the dates 
are in the Suka era, beginning 78 4.5. ‘This view has since 
been confirmed by Professor Kielhorn’s observations a*. to 
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the use of the word. rarsa (as opposed to sameatsara) to 
denote ‘year’ in inscriptions, From an examination of 
all the known instances he concludes that "the great 
preponderance of the word carga in the technical language 
of the Suka dates must, no doubt, be regarded as a dis 
tinguishing feature of tho Saka era.” After referring to 
the dates on the inscriptions of the Western Kentrapas, 
6 “the word for ‘year’ everywhere is earga (or its 
Prakrit equivalent), and this circumstance seems to me 
to connect these dates in an unmistakable manner with 
the dates which are distinctly referred to the Saka era, 
in which the word pars decidedly predominates. In faot, 
tho way in which varya is used both in the dates of the 
Wostorn Kyatrapas and in the Saka dates universally 
40 called, tonds, in my opinion, to support the viows of 
those scholars who have assigned the former to the Saka 
ra, on historioal grounds”! ‘This aouto deduction appears 
to me to make practically certain what was before n vory 
probable theory. 

Genoral Cunningham (Coins of Mediaeral India, p. 3) 
tentatively assigned tho years found in Nabapinn’s in- 
scriptions, 41, 42, and 46, to “tho ora of the Milavas, 
Doginning in nc, 57." It is extremely improbable that 
Nabapiua and Caylana wore separatod by any auch interval 
fas would be necessitated by this theory; and Professor 
Kielhorn’s rule would show that Nahapanu’s datos like 
those of the Western Ksatrapas are in the Saka era. 
































The Representation of the Eye in the Portraiture of Different 
Periods, 

‘Tho types of the silver coinage remain the eame from 
the boginning to the end of the dynasty—from the reign of 
Castana to that of Rudrasimba, son of Satyasinha—a period 
fof about two centuries and a half; but, in spite of this 
conservatism in regard to main features, which is charac- 
teristie of other Indian coinages also, slight variations aro 





4 Ind. Ant, 1807, p. 162. 
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naturally to be observed in the art and workmanship of 
different periods. Some of these—e.g. the different methods 
of representing the eye and lips in the portraits on the obverse, 
and the various forms assumed by the eaitya, star and crescent, 
‘on the reverse—were noticed by Newton in 1862, and it is 
interesting to observe (op. eit., table facing p. 26) how the 
results which he obtained from a minute examination of 
these details generally confirm the order of succession of 
these prisices as determined by their inscriptions and dates. 

‘These observations are often useful as criteria of date, 
‘The different methods adopted in the representation of the 
eye seem, in particular, to be determinable with great 
ageuracy. ‘The chief methods are shown in the accom 
panying sketches, which I owe to the kindness of Mr, Hi 
‘and the period during which each one of these prevailed 
can be dated in most instances almost to the exact year, 


AA Ez 


ay a A 4\ 








(1) Drawn from a coin of Mks. Rudrasimha, yr. 110: 
BM, Bh, Coll., No. 90. 

From the beginning of the dynasty until about the year 
115, in the reign of Rudrasimha, son of Rudradiman, the 
eye-bull is regularly represented by a dot in relief, 

(2) Mks. Rudrasimha, yr. 116: B.M., Bh, Coll, No, 100. 

For a short period after this, the ¢ is generally 
indicated by a line between the eyelids in the form of 
a curve bending inwards. This style seems to. prevail 
Between the years 116 and OF the five coins of 
Jivadaman, son of Jayadiman, in the British Museum, four 
are in accordance with the rule, and one, dated Lee, shows 
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the earlier form of eye given in Fig. 1. The earlisr coins 
of Rudrasena, son of Rudrasimba, follow the rule. 

(8) Mks, Rudrasena, yr. 186: B.ML., Bh. Coll, No. 121. 

‘After the year 126, the curve which indicates the eye-ball 
is attached to the middle of the line representing the upper 
eyelid; and, in the reign of Damasena, apparently about 
the year 153, the curvature of the line representing the 
eye-brow is greatly increased (see Fig. 4). 

(4) Mks. Vijayasena, yr. 170: B.M., Bh. Coll., No. 263. 

A tendency to make the upper line of the eye straighter 
and the curve of the eye-ball moro circular is observable 
from about the year 170, in the reign of Vijayasena, and 
this style seems to last until after the year 211, in the reign 
of Bhartydaman. 

(5) Mks. Bhartrdaman, yr. 214: B.M., Bh, Coll, No. 51 
(the eye-brow copied from No. 445). 

‘A coin of Bhartrdaman, dated 211, follows the style 
shown in Fig. 4, but on all his coins of a subsequent dato, 
the curve representing the eye-ball bas become a complete 
circle, As will be noticed (inf, p. 393), the dates on the 
coins of Visvasimha and Bhartrdiman are in such an 
unsatisfactory condition thst it was, until quite recently, 
Aoubtful which of the two reigned first. ‘The evidence from 
style is, in this case, important, Of the sixty-nine specirens 
of Visvasinha’s coinage in the British Musoum, not one 
hhas n portrait with the eye formed according to the fashion 
prevalent during the latter part of Bhartrdaman’s reign— 


























fact which, of itself, seems to show that Visvasimha ruled 
before Bhartrdaman. 
(6) Mks. Rudrasimha, yr. 230; B-M., Bh. Coll., No. 59. 





During the reign of Rudrasimha, son of Jivadaman, 
before the year 230, wa find what seems almost to bo 
a reversion to the style shown in Fig, 4. The only 
differences appear to. be that the curve indicating the 
eyeball is attached nearly to the end of the upper Jing 
of the eye, and that the lower line is shorter. ‘The dates 
fon most of Rudrasimha’s coins are very indistinct, and it 
is impossible to date the introduction of this style very 
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accurately. It cortuinly provails after 230; but of the 
coins reading 2%, eome follow this style and some that 
shown in Fig. 5, : 

(7) Ks. Yusodaman, yr. 240; BA, Bird, 54, 5-29, 12, 

On the coins of Yaéodiiman (240-249), the lower line of 
the eye is much reduced—often it becomes a mere dot— 
and the curve indicating the eye-ball is much smaller, snd 
is attached to the extremity of the upper line, ‘This atyle 
seems to prevail until about the year 290, in the reign of 
Rudrasena, eon of Rudradiman, 

(8) Mig, Radrasena, son of Rudradiman, yr. 202: B.A, 
Bh. Ooll., No, 67. 

In this reign, after about the year 290, we seem to find 
a new style, in which the eye-brow is made much thicker, 
and the eye-ball represented by a circle at the end of the 
upper line, existing side by side with the style shown in 
Fig. 7. Both of these styles soem to occur together until 
the end of the dynasty, but the one described last and 
shown in Fig. 8 seems to predominate, 








The Silcer Coinage. 


Nanaraya, me Ksananira (Bi, p. 042), 
[Kestrapa dated inscription 412, 42; Mal 
inscription 46, 

‘Obc. Bust to r., PAN(N] + + - ~ [MAPINACCE 

Ret. Arrow and thunderbolt: aio Chaharataa Naha~ 

ponasa (Kharoxthi) : -nase (Brant), 
Colonel Shepherd. “85, wt. 80 grains; PL. 1. 

‘As ts boon already mentioned (sup, p. 359), this coin 
is important os preserving quite distinct the initial P of 
PANNIW =aio, and thos making certain a reading whieh 
was previously somewhat problematical Another siote- 
worthy feature is ita perfect Kharosthi inscription in bold 
distinct characters, 

{Thom (Arsh Sure. West 1, Ksthibwsd and Kathy p. 46.) cous 
edad with much learning and ingeacity thatthe Grek Ue TY PANWOY. 

28, ha 


war to be retorad bere. In 3.RAS, i361, p 
TYPANNOYNTOZ—* dost om the analogy of the coins of Mists. 





sutrapa: dated 
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‘The Papdit’s statement (on p. 641) that the title Chaharata 
used by Nuhapiina occurs also ‘‘on the Taxila copper-plate 
dated in the soventy-eighth year of the groat king Moga,” 
must be accepted with some reservation. Hofrath Dr. G. 
Biller, in his edition of this copper-plate inscription 
(Bpigraphia Tadioa, iv, p. 04 £8), while admitting (p. 59, 
note 7) that the reading Chaharatasa was “not absolutely 
impossible,” proferred to road the passage as Chahara{sa) 
Cutheasa ca Chatrapara, and to interpret it ax meaning 
that “Linke ruled ax Satrap over the distriots of Chabara 
and Cukhaa.”” It is, therefore, not yot satisfactorily proved 
that wo know of any othor ruler of the Kgaharita family 
borides Nehapiina, My account of the Keabaritas, in 
Indian Coins, § 78, should be amended accordingly. The 
statement, moreover, that Nubupana is “known as a Saka 
from the inscriptions of his son-in-law Ugavadita” should 
bo qualified, ‘The fact is morely that Usavadita himself 
—not Nubapiina—is, in all probability, but still not quite 
certainty, called a Saka in ono of the Niisik inscriptions 
(Areb, Surv. West, Ind.: Buddhist Cave Temples, p, 101, 
note 3). 

‘There can bo no reasonable doubt that the Kyahardta 
fatuily is to bo identified with the Khukharita family, whioh 
the Andhra king Vasithiputa Palumiyi boasts of having 
Aextroyed, in the Nasik inscription dated in tho ninetoeuth 
year of his reign (id., p. 108). In anothor inveription tho 
title appears us Khaharata (id, p. 101, No. 6). 

Nahopina is styled Raja Keaharita Kyatrapa in an 
inseription dated in the year 42, and having » postscript 
in which the yours 41 and 45 are mentioned (id, p, 102, 
No. 9); but be appears as [Raja] Mahikyatrapa Svaini 
in an inscription of his minister Ayama dated in the yeur 
46 (id., p, 103, No, 11), Ho scoms to bear the higher 
title only on this inscription, and on no coin. hithorto 
discovered. Tt is, perhaps, searcely safe to conclude from 
this one picce of evidence, that, on the assumption of the 
higher title Mabitkeatrapa, he discontinued the use of his 
family-name Kgabarata. 

daa, 1800, 4” 
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Gusamornsa, 

From the coins of Castana we learn that he was the son of 
Ghsamotika. ‘This would seom to be the Indian transliteration 
of sowe foreign—probably Persian—proper name; but until 
this point can be definitely decided, the alternative may be 
Vorno in mind that Gheamolikaputra may possibly be some title 
formed on the analogy of rajaputra, devaputra, and the like, Tf 
Ghaamotika be a proper name, itis somewhat strange that it 
‘unagcompanied by any title whatsoever, All the genealogical 
tables given in the insoriptions bogin with Cagtana, and 0 
mention whatover is made in them of his futhor, ‘Thin is 
to be oxplained, according to our adoption of one or other 
of the alternative suggestions just mentioned, ax due to the 
fuot cithor that the futher was a private person without 
any titles, or that ghaamotikaputra simply means ‘ son of the 
fowdal lord) ‘Inight,' ‘eequire,” or something of the kind, 

In Thomas's urticle on tho Epoch of the Guptas," in 
tho Journal for 1881, p. 624, ho myo: “Mr. Burgess 
informa mo that a coin of the father of Castana has lately 
‘boon found. ‘Tho namo appeard in its archaic form ax 
A KA +, Bethe, Syamotiba.” A very slight correotion 
in this reading would, of cours, give us Ghsamotika, 
Unfortunatoly, this interesting coin has disppeared. Dr. 
Burgess telle me that he distinctly, remembers seeing it 
in the Pandit’s colleotion, and being told that it came from 
Kithidwid. The Pandit’s collection is now in the British 
Museum, but ull attempts to find this particular coin have 

\beon in vain, 


\ Caspaxa, 80x oF Guisamoma (Bh, p. 643), 
{Keutrapa and Mahikgatrapa: no dated coins or inscriptions.) 
1Obe. Bust tor., (JANNUWIL ATP]... . . (CHACTANCA 


STE a ea 

aS oa Sooper fn Sere 

{eld Menitles 

ms tee Aer ha ao 

PS yma 
ieee pe Deraee oe 

ye 
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Rev. Caitya; v., star; 1, crescent; Rajio Makaksatrapasa 
Ghsamotikoputrasa Castanasa (Brahmi); Cafanasa* 
(Kharosthi). 

Col. Biddulph. 6, wt, 30° grains; Pl. 2. 

‘The importance of this ooin ax being the first to afford 
a clue to the explanation of the fragmentary obverse 
imsriptions in Grock characters has already beon pointed 
‘out (sup., p, 399). 

Tho suggestion (Bt., p. G14) that “the namo of Castana 
may possibly denote that, he belonged to the Casta or Cutan 
tribe, which is montioned in the Taxila copper-plate grant,” 
eannot bo entertained since Bibler has shown (Bp. Znd,, iv, 
p. 56) that the true reading in Quksa’ or possibly Cugk 

As the Pundit (Bh., p. 644) remarks, there are two typoa 
of reverse on Caytana’s coins:—(1) a ervscont and a star 
for rayed sun, and (2) tho eaifya accompanied by these 
symbols. ‘This latter typo in universal for the silvor coinage 
from this time until the end of the dynasty. Of the formor 
there appears to bo no specimen in England, and none hn 
been published anywhere. Woe have in tho Bhogvanlil 
Collection only a eliché in lead, from which the cast 
photographed in the Plato has boen made. We have no 
information whore the original eoin, from whioh this cliché 

































‘was taken, is at prosent. 
Rev, B, |, croscont ; Rajiio Kyatrapasa Gheamotika 
pulema +. +) (Brihmt); [ . . aos 
(Kharos{hi) B.M., Bh, Coll. PL’. 


‘Tho sum-total of our knowledge of Custana’s reign is 
indeed meagre. From thia coin,* and possibly from another, 


1 the reuling ofthe scend lable ns fe is vot qoite certain on any of the 
x buf ore peouble ttn any other ‘The In slab se on he cin 
ary pei Woat ope pins, til xpion 








1863, p. 221. 

2 There Kharoytht iameciptio. Tt is inferred on the 
analogy of cther coins. ‘There is exttalaly not room enough for the whole 
fmenyen. “Te ay posribly huve been Zale Oafunasa or even Rais Chatrapaae 


ha netual name of Osytena dove not occur om this coin, but thera can 
deaccely have bac anatice Ghsasotkepis, 
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‘we learn that he reigned as Ksatrapa, while all the othor 
coins and all the inscriptions in which ho is mentioned give 
him the higher title of Mahikyatrapa, In the inscriptions 
of his successors, ho is universally regarded as the founder 
of the dynasty ; but we have no dates on coins or 
inscriptions to aid us in determining the limits of his reign. 
Tho other coin just mentioned aa possibly attributable 
to Cajtana as Kratrapa is assigned doubtfully by the Pandit 
». 615) to his son and successor, the Kgutrapa Jaya- 
Its reverse inscriptions aro— 














Rijio Kyatapasal . . . . 4} (Brahmi): 
Rao Chat. . + «ss « J Kharogthi, 


So far as the epigraphy is concerned, the missing namo 
may be restored as Custavase or as Jayuddnnah with equal 
probability. 

‘There are, however, some points in favour of an attribution 
not only to Castana, but also to an early period of his 
earcer. 

(1) As the Pandit remarks (BA., p. 645), “The coin 
is in many respects like those of Nahapiiaa; both style and 
lotters are simila 

(2) In these carly coins there is a distinctly noticeable 
tondoney to curtail tho Kharosthi inscription, On the cofas 
‘of Nahapina it is quite full and of equal importonce with 
the inscription in Brahmi characters, On the coins of 
Coxtana, as Muhiksatrapa, on the other hand, the bard 
name, without any titles whatever, appears in the Kharoythi 
tranalitoration, If wo are to assign the coin in question 
to Jayadiiman, wo must suppose that the Kharostht, after 
period of decline, nd again risen into importance, It ia 
more reaonable, surely, to assume that the gradual disuse 
of the Kharosthi inscription finds its explanation in changed 
conditions of time or place, and that, after tho time of 
Giytana, the Kharosthi inscription, if it ocourred at all, 
might be expected to contain merely 
of the titles, 








the name, without any 
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(3) The portrait is cortainly not unlike those on the 
undoubted coins of Cagtana, 

For these reasons we shall probably bo justified in trans 
ferring the coin to Castana, and in supposing that, as 
Keatrapa, he issued silver coins of both his reverse types. 





Tavaaaax, son or Cagrana (Bh, p. 645). 


(Keatrapa: no dated coins or inseriptions.] 


A most interesting coin was published by the late General 
Sir A. Cunningham in his Coins of Mediaeeat India, p. 6, 
pl i, 7, and attributed to Jayadiman, This attribution 
cannot, unfortunately, be regarded as quite certain until 
the reading of the name ia confirmed by further specimens ; 
Dut itis, in itself, not improbable, and, if it can be proved, 
it will supply an important link between the coins of 
Ujjain’ and the Ksatrapa coinage. 

General Cunningham's description of his coin reauires 
correction, It should be— 


Ote, Elephant to right: [-]yada(?)ma(?)[.). 
Ree. Four ciroles joined by « cross—the symbol of Uj 























‘The oft-quoted passage of Ptolemy (vii, i, 63), "Ofqh 
Aaatrevov Trasravoi, loaves very little room for doubt that 
‘Ujjain was Castana’s capital, or rather, perhaps, ono of his 
capitals; and if thin coin, undoubtedly bearing the aymbol 
which ix characteristio of nearly all tho ancient coins found 
Mt Ujjain, can bo proved to bear also the insoriptis 
Fayatamava, it will bo practically certain that Uj 
tinued to form part of tho kingdom of his successor, the 
Kyatrapa Jayad@tman; and, at the samo time, wo may with 
great probability assign the Ujjain coinage, from which 
this symbol appears to bo borrowed, to a period anterior 
to that of the Kyatrapa coinage. 
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Dixtrcusapa (on Disasanasel), sox or Rueavstax 
(Bh, p. 648). 


[Kyatrapa and Mahakgatrapa: no dated coins or insoriptions.] 
Hitherto only coins of this prince ruling as 


have been known. He appears, however, os M. 
on a specimen in the Qunningham Collection—1 





Rec, Rajiio Makakgatrapasa Rudradamna(s) putrasa Raji 
Mahakgatrapasa Damyjadairiya()). 
BM, Cunn. Coll. 65, wt, 30, 


No adequate explanation has yet been given of the second 
part of this name. We soem to have hero an undoubted 
instance of a hybrid formation, he first part is Sanskrit, 
and the second apparently Porsian. Is it possible that 
-yluada or -jala is simply the Porsian sdda ‘son’? ‘Thore 
ure threo princes bearing this namo, and this explanation 
would givo a autisfnctory meaning in two cases out of the 
threo—(1) son of Rudraddman, (2) oon of Damasona; but 
the third case—Dimajadaér, son of Rudrasena—defies any 
uch solution. Some other explanation must, therefore, 
probably be sought for. It is much to bo wished that some 
competent Persian scholar would decide whether or not 
thoso names ocourring in the eurlier Kyatrapa dynasty: 
Ghuamotika, Castana, Diimaghsada—cun be traced to Persian 
sources, 

‘The final syllable of the name is always spelt with the 
Tingual da by Bhogvaulal; but on the coins it is not easy 
to recognize any difference between it and the initial dental 
Da. This may, of course, bo duo to the fact that the letters 
are too small to allow of the distinction, which is often not 
very great, being represented, On stone insoriptiona it 
would be unmistakable, but, unfortunately, not one of them 
scoms to contain this particular name, 








* Of Rodeatma's on, Datu, we re tre coin, miter 
‘and both call Dimsjads Mshalyatrupa.” (Rev, H. ik. Scott} ponte 


2 ees . od TS 
ov SURESTRA AND MIZIAVA, — m5 
Rupnaaiuna, sox or Rupravawan (Bh, p. 650). 


(Kextrapa: coin dated 102 und inseription dated 103. 
Mahakeatrapa: dated coins 103-110,  Kentrapa 
(second time): dated coins 110-112, Mahakgatrapa 
(second time): dated coins 113-118] 


Rudrasimhn, son of Rudradaiman, has hitherto been placed 
after Jivadaman, von of Damajada, but a revision of the 
aton leaves no possible doubt that this order must bo 
revorsedl.! 

‘About Rudrasimha a considerable amount of now in- 
formation has been obtained. Whou Bhagviolal wrote he 
‘was generally known to have ruled as a Kputrapa on the 
evidence of un insoription only ‘This evidence is now: 
supplemented by a coin in the Cunningham Collection, dated 
102, the obverse inscription of which has been referred to 
above (p. 361). ‘Tho reverse inscription is— 








Rayo Mahakgatropara Bedradamaputratea] Rajai(o) 
Kyatra{ pasa) Rudras(tyiana? 


In the following your, 103, Tudrasimha appears as 
Mahakyatrapa, and retains thin title on all coins dated 
Dotween this year and 110, Of thors dated 110 vome bear 
the title Mahaksatmpa and some the title Kyutraps. For 
‘somo cause or other, then, Rndrasimnha abandons the superior 
find assumes the inforior titlo within tho year 110. None 
‘of his coins in our collections seems to be dated 111, but 
‘he retains the title of Kgatrapa on all the coins as yet found. 








4 Poe the tales th flow en Jvadinan, son of Disa 
* The paragraph Tharg is ua ont 00 
he is words and Ggores ‘The rending om 
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‘bearing the date 112. He appears again as 
on all the coins ss yet found bearing the date 113, and 
keeps this title until the year 118, which is the last year 
of his reign appearing on the coinage. 

‘These facts in the history of Rudrasimha are of grest 
interest, in so far as they add to the data which we already 
have for determining the relations which existed between 
the offices of Mabaksatrapa and Keatrapa within this 
Aynasty, and perhaps between this dynasty and some other 
power claiming and sometimes exercising a sort of suzerainty 
over it, At a later period it seems probable both that the 
dynasty was independent and that the title Ksatrapa was 
given—as will be soen from Colonel Biddalph’s table (inf, 
p- 407), not regularly, but frequently—to the heir-apparent, 
who became Mabaksatrapa in due course on the death of 
the sovereign. But it is doubtful whether such was the 
case originally. Bhagvaulal assumes throughout that these 
princes were ut first feudatories of some greater power. 
‘There seem to be certain indications that this was the fhct, 
Dat it can scarcely be said to be proved, and some of 
Bhagvanlil’s historical deductions cannot be maintained. 
‘The whole question of the history of Nuhapina and Castana, 
their relation to each other, and the relation of both to the 
Andhra power, requires careful ro-examination in the light 
of the available inscriptions. Too much has hitherto been 
tuken for granted. It must suffice here to state the facts 
which are known as to the use of the titles Ksatrapa and 
Mahiksatrapa by the earlier members of the dynasty:— 
(1) Nahapina and Castana bear both titles, proceeding from 
the lower to the higher; (2) Jayadiiman is Keutrapa only ; 
(3) Radradaman is Mahaksatrapa only, and boasts in his 
great inscription of having won this title for himself; 
(4) Rudrasimha proceeds from Ksstrapa to Mubakeatrapa, 
then for between two and three years nses the title Kgutrapss 
only, and eventually resumes the title Mahitksatrapa. From 
allthis it seems very probable that these princes originally 
won the higher title for themselves, aa Rudradiman boasts 
of doing, and were forced to take the lower when their 
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power, suffered a temporary eclipse. We know from the 
inseriptions that Nabapina and Rudradiman came into 
confict with the Andheas, and it is extremely probable that 
this fend was carried on, according to the Indian fashion, 
almost year by year with varying fortune. The title 
Mahaksatrapa may possibly have depended on this fortune, 
and may perhaps originally have been attached to some 
particular province wrested from the Andbras. This 
suggestion is put forward merely as possible, and as 
apparently not contradicted by anything we know. 

‘The probable Persian character of the earlier names 
occurring in thia dynasty has been referred to above 
(p. 874), Can it be that these princes are to be identified 
with the Pahlaras of the inscriptions? It is doubtful if we 
have sufficient evidence on which to decide this question ; 
Dut indications in favour of the identification are as follows : 
(1) The work commemorated in the inscription of Rudra~ 
Giman was executed by the “Pahlaya minister Suvisikhs, 
the son of Kulaipa” (Arch. Sury, West. Ind.: Kafhidwad 
‘and Kachh, p. 130); 2) the Andhra king Vasithiputa 














Palumayi boasts that he “humbled the pride and arrogance 
of the Ksatriyas . . . - destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, 
and Pablavas . . . . entirely destroyed the Khukba- 
rita race. . . «restored the fame of the Satavihana 


race" (jd., Buddhist Cace Temples, p. 109). Some sort of 
explanation can be given of all the other names here 
mentioned; and this makes it not improbable that the 
Temmuining name, Pablavas, is here used to designate the 
Keatrapa power, with which the Andhras are kuown to have 
‘been sometimes at fend. 

Tn the reverse type of the Ksatrapa coins, the star or 
rayed sun almost invariably appears to the right of the 
tity and the crescent to the left. On the available coins * 
issued by Rudrasimha in the year 110, after the diminution 
of his power described above, this order is reversed. 
Whether this fact is merely curious, or whether it hus some 





\ two in the BML: Cuningham, 94, 6-7, 679; and Bh, Le 
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‘significance, it is difficult to say No coins bearing the 
date 111 have yet been published, but on those dated 112, 
while Rudrasimha still bears the title of Ksatrapa, we find 
a reversion to the usual arrangement—star to right aud 
crescent to left. 


Tivapaaax, sox or Danasana (Bh. p. 649), 
[Mabaksatrapa: dated coins 119, 120.] 


The Pandit’s statement that the only date found on the 
coins of Jivadiman is 100, needs correction. An examination 
of the four dated specimens now in the British Museum 
gives the following results:— 

(1) Bh, 18, dated Lex. Only traces of the 100 figure 
are now visible; but there is nothing to show that « decimal 
and a unit figure were not also intended. 

(2) Bh., 17, dated Lz, The decimal figure 10 can be 
restored with certainty. The tail of the unit Ggure can be 
seen, 60 that it must have been undoubtedly one of the figures 
from 4109. As Jivadaman’s predecessor was ruling in 118, 
the date on this coin may be restored as either 118 or 119. 

(3) Bh., 20, dated 119. ‘There can be no doubt about 
this date. ‘The reverse of the coin has been double struck, 
so that tho designation Damajadaia putrasa appears twice, 
while the name Jicadamara is altogether absent, It 
possible, therefore, that this belong to Satyadiiman, 
the other known son of this Damajada. ‘This is, however, 
extremely improbable, because of (1) the date, and (2) the 
fact that Satyadiman’s coin-legend is in pure Sanskrit. 

(4) Ounn., 94, 5-7, 676, dated 120. ‘There can be no 
doubt about this date. 

‘There is, therefore, no proof of the existence of the date 
100. What hus been so read should be given as zz, On 
the ther hand, tho dates 119 and 120 may be regarded 
as certain, 














1 So far as baa been noticed, only ons cher intance ip known, oma ein 
Mia. Srini Hudesens on of fk. eno, on «ein of 
fathe Jnrn, Bombs Dr. BAS, 1082, pd, gos any PlSbed Dy Newt 
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Sarrapamax, sox op Danasanasni. 
[Keatrape! coin dated 1iz.] 


Ole, Traces of date Iie, and of insoription in Greck 
characters. 
Bev. Rajio[Mayhaksntral pay Damajadatriyal) putraaya 
Raji Kyatrapaaya Satyadamnal ih). 
Colonel Biddulph. “6, wh 29 gra; PL 


This most interesting and important coin was brought 
to me by Colonel Biddulph in April 1807. Te reveals to 
us a member of this dynasty af whom no other record has 
yet como to light. Unfortunately, there are traces only 
of the hundred figure in the date on his coin, and we are, 
therefore, unable to determine his position with absalute 
certainty, There is nothing to show definitely whether he 
was the elder or the younger son of Damajadaéri, and, as 
‘will be seen from Colone! Biddulph’s table of Mubiiksatrapas 
and Keatrapas (inf, p. 407), there are several gaps in the 
line of Keatrapas which might quite possibly have been 
filled by him. With our present data, the easiest solution 
of the problem seems to be to suppose that he was tho 
Younger son of Damajadasri, and that he was Keatra 
at the time when his elder brother Jivadiman was Mal 
.. during the years 119 and 120. ‘This position 
may be provisionally assigned to him for the present; but 
of course it must be borne in mind that future discoveries 
may quite possibly show that he was Ksatrapa at some 
time during the two periods 103-110 and 118-118, when 
his uncle Rudrasimha reigned as Mahiksutrapa, or even 
earlier still during tho reign of his fathor Diimajadasri. 

Satyadaman’s coin-legend forms an exception to the 
geveral rule. It is written in Sanskrit, whereas all the 
othors are written in Prakrit. All its genitive forms, for 
instance, are quite regular. The sandhi in Rayo Kga°— 
found also in inscriptions, ef. Hoernlé, Zid. Ant, xii (1883), 
P. 82—is the only point in which it at all varies from the 
ordinary usage of Sanskrit, 
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Runrasena, sox or Ruprastata (Zh, p. 652). 


[Kyatrapa : dated coins 121; Mabitkgatrapa: dated in- 
scription 1227, dated coins 125-144] 


For our knowledge that Rudrasona held the position of 
Keatrapa wo are again indebted to Colonel Biddulph, who 
first called attention to the following coin in his collection:— 


be. Dato 121; remains of inscription in Grock charactors. 
Ree, Rajiv Mahaksatrapara Rudraalt rasa putrasa Rajiio 
Kyatropasa Rudrasenasa, 
Colonel Biddulph, °6, wt. 82°5 gra. ; Pl. 5. 


There aro now two other specimens in the British 
Muwtoum on which Rudrasona appears as Kgatrapa, ‘The 
date of one of these—Qunn., 04, 
doubtedly to bo 121, On tho other—Bird, 54, 6-29, 18— 
the unit figure is indistinct. On one of Bhagvaulal’s coins, 
No. 109, the dato is apparently, though still not quite 
cortainly, 1225 but the inseription is incomplote, and it i 
impossible to say whether it is a coin of Rudrasena as 
Keatrapa or Mabitkyatrapa, 

Tt may be inferred from what the Pandit sayn about 
© stono alab bearing aa inscription of Rudrasena that ho 
Was reigning in 122 a9 Mahikyatrapa, A furthor examina 

n of this inscription is much to be desired. ‘The two 
points on which more precive information is required are— 
(1) Is the date undoubtedly 122% and (2) is Rudrasena 
undoubtedly called Mabikeatrapa? Regarding this insorip- 
tion, Dr. Burgess most kindly wrote to me us follows:— 

‘The Mulearar inscription (I think the JR.AS, spelling 
i wrong) was either the first or second Ksitrapa inscription 
I got a copy of—how long ago I cannot remember; but 
it was on thin calico—a tracing made by some political 
or police officer who had come scross it in Okhamandal, 
I gave the tracing to General Cunningham in 1870 and 
heard no more of it. But before leaving Bombay in 1889, 


5-7, (80—eems une 
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Taw the stone in the lobby at the foot of the stairs of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society's Library. It is very much weather- 
worn, and would hardly yield an estampage or any other 
wort of copy: tho reading of it ix dificult, as the largo 
letters huyo got worn to mero irregular depressions... 
Malwsar is on the Gulf of Kachh, W.N.W. from Dwarka, 
if my mewory serves me.” It is to be hopod that tho 
1 sufficiently clear to enable some acholar who 
i ‘ne the date and title, 
It is important to verify the Pandit’s statements aa given 
in the Journal for 1890, as this article was compiled by me 
from his rough notes, and it is quite possible that T may 
sometimes have been mistaken in my representation of 
his views. 

An insoription, published in Bhdenagar Inscriptions, p. 23, 
pl. xix, is attributed to the timo of a Mks. Rudrasena, and 
the dato read as 282, ‘This reuiling is cortainly not correct, 
Tho decimal figure seems undoubtedly to bo 20. ‘ho 
question romains whother tho hundreds’ figure may not 
possibly be 100, From the fucsimile, which is, unfortunately, 
not a very good one, this numeral sooms at first sight to be 
200; but, on closer examination, it will be seon that the 
short lino attached to the right, which appears on the 
facsimile, may well bo due either to flaw in the stone 
‘oF to some imperfootion in the equeese. A. similar Kino, 
undoubtedly a flaw, is acon to be attached to soveral other 
charactors in this inseription—eg- to the numeral 20 in 
the date. ‘The diffoulties in the way of accepting a dato 
222 for nother Rudrasena are 20 considerable, that on the 
Whole it seems extromely probable that the correct date 
of this insoription is 122. If ao, thia date must be added 
to our list of Mabiksutrapas, 

Colonel Biddulph has pointed out to me that Sir E. Clive 
Bayley, in his article “On the Genealogy of Modern 
Numerals” (JRA, 1882, p. 378), assigns a dato 129 
to Rudrasona, son of Rudrasimha, but gives no information 
4 to whether he bears the title Keatrapa or Mabikyatrapa 
on the coin in question. 
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‘The eoina dated 125 are still the earliest on which Rudra 
tena is known with certainty to sppear us Mabiksutrapa. 
A-coin in the British Museam, Bh. Coll., No. 29, has the 
Gato 144 or 146. The dates of Saighadiman and Daimaseua 
show that the former must be the evrrect reading. 


Saxonapiaay, son or Rupnasianita (Bh, p. 652)- 
[? Ksatrapa; Mahaksatrapa: dated coin 144] 


According to Bhagvanlal, “on a coin belonging to the 
Nac Dewan of Bhaunagar, Saiighadaman bears the title 
of Ksatrapa.” Now, curiously enough, the inscription on 
the coins of Saighudaman. is very liable, in the caso of 
imperfect specimens, to be mistaken for that of the Ksatrapa 
Yasodiman, son of the Mubiksatrapa Rudrasimha, who 
lived nearly s hundred years Iater, A minute examination 
of the lettering would, indeed, in all eases, dispel any doubt 
fis to the correct attribution, oven if the syllables composing 
Saigha- or Yado- were not clear; but only those who have 
had much to do with these coins can realize how very easy 
it is to confuse the two. As instances in point, it may be 
Tentioned that we originally attributed one of Colonol 
Biddulph’s specimens to a Ksatrapa Sefighadainan, and that 
similar mistake was made in arranging the series in the 
British Museum. Pandit Bhagvinlal may possibly hidve 
fallen into a similar error. In the absence of positive proof 
one way or the other, it will be safest for the present to add 
note of interrogation to Saiighadiman's name in the list 
of Keatrapas. 

No query need be ndded to the date 144 as the reading: 
of the coin on which he appears as Mahaksatrapa, although, 
as Bhagvinlil remarks, the unit figure is somewhat indis- 
tinct. ‘The fact is that traces of a cross line show that 
the unit figure must either have been a 4 or a6. ‘The 
ate can scarcely have been 146, as Dimasenn began his 
reign as Mahaksatrapa in 145 (v. inf). ‘There ean, there= 
fore, be practically no doubt whatever that the unit figure 
on Safighadiman’s coin must be restored as a 4. 
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Prrutvisexa, sox or Rupnasexa (Bh, p. 658). 
[Keatrapa: dated coins 144.] 


‘The Pandit believed his specimen to be unique, but 
Colouel Biddulph has since acquired another specimen. 
be, Date 144; portion of inscription in Greek characters: 
Reo. Rajio Mahdkgatrapasa Rudrafsenasa putrasa Ra jo 
Ksatrapasa Pythivivenana, 
Colonel Biddulph. “59, wt. 21°5 gra. (much worn); Pl. 6, 
Colonel Biddulph informs me that he received from the 
State of Junagadh the photograph of yet another specimen 
of this coinage! 





Diotasexa, sox of Rupnasiista (BM, p. 653). 
[Mabilgatrapa: dated coins 145-157.) 


There seems to me to be no possible doubt that the 
Paydit’s reading, 148, as the earliest date sppearing on 
Diimasena's coins should be corrected to 145. He probably 
regarded tho curve to the right, which is characteristic. of 
the figure 5, as a fragment of tho usual inscription in Greek 
characters. On careful examination, however, this curve 
is seen to be connected with the other part of the numeral, 
and the whole constitutes a 5 of quite normal character. 
‘Tho limits of Dimasens’s reign as given by the coins 
should, therefore, be corrected’ as above. 





Dasazavasad, sox or Runmasexa (Bh., p. 654). 
#  [Ksatrapa: dated coins 154, 155.] 
Sir E. Clive Bayley (.RAS., 1882, p. 374) gives 155 


as the date of one of his coins of this Ksatrapa. As ho 
‘used this coin for the form of the figure 5 given in his 


De eae estat poe 
Meee rai 
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plate of numerals, thero seems to be no reason for doubting 
the correctness of his reading. ‘This date should, therefore, 
be added to the one proviously known. 
Tt may be worth while to stato that, on incomplete of 
badly preserved specimens, there is considerable risk of 
f is Keatrapa Dimajadasri, son of tho 
tropa Rudrasena, and tho Mahiksatrapa Dima- 
son of the Mabiksatrapa Dimasena, who ruled 
Inter (v. inf, p. 389). Our Kyatrapa has accordingly, in 
consequence of this confusion, been supposed to havorreigned 
also asa Mahakgatrapa, There is, howover, us yet no really 
Bood specimen to prove this, ‘The probability is that ho 
doos not occur as a Muhikgatrapa on the coinage, 












Iévanavarta (Bh. p, 656), 





[Mohiksatrapa: dated coins ‘first? and ‘second year] 


‘That this monarch belonged to tho Avhira tribo, as 
conjectured by Bhogvinlil, is extromoly probable, ‘The 
‘enuses which led to his intrusion into this dynasty aro still 
4 mysterious as vor. All that is certain is that tho poriod 
hitherto assigned to him can now no longer be mpported. 
As will be sven from our discussion of tho coins of 
Dimajadasri, son of Dimnsena (inf, p. 390), the gap which 
0s formerly supposed to exist hotweon the reigus of tho 
Maobakeateapus Vijayasona and Dimajadaisi—from 171 to 
176—has been shown by newly-discovered coin-dutes not to 
exist. Tayaradatta can, therofore, nolongor find a placo here, 

All that we know of him directly. from 
he reigned as Mahiksatrapa for two years, ‘The rovers 
inscriptions are dated in words either as “in the Grft yeur” 
or “in the second year”; and it ig almost certain that 
the discovery of more complete specimens will show thit 
those dates aro repeated in numerals in the usual place 
fn the obverse, ‘Two coina in the British Musoum, Bh, 
Goll, Nos. 708 and 46, scem to show distinct tres of 
the numerals — and = respectively. 









coins is that 
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From a glance at the dated list of Mubiksatrapas it will 
be seen that there are sovoral gaps in the chronology as 
ab present fixed by the coins and insoriptions, It remains 
to ascertain what evidence thore is in favour of any one 
of these possible dates for Tévaradatta, 

At first sight the most tempting viow is that the 
degradation in rank of Rudrasimha, son of Rudradiman, 
during the period from the year 110 to the year 112 was 
due to the rise of this Mabiksatrapa; but, as will be soon, 
this view cannot be maintained. Other gaps which might 
possibly have beon partly filled by Iévaradatta’s reign are 
botwoen Jivadiiman, son of Dimajaia, and Rudrasena, son 
of Rudrasimba—120 to 125;' and between Dimasona, son 
of Rudrasimha, and his son Yasodiiman—167 to 161. ‘Tho 
Bape which oocur after tho decline in the style of tho 
coinage which wots in towards the ond of tho reign of 
Vijaynsonn (v. inf., p, 389) need not be considered, us it 
quite certain that the coins of Isvaradatta show no signw 
of this decline, and aro, therefore, eatlior than the latter 
port of the reign of Vijoyusona (1627-172 ?). 

‘The evidence derived from considerations of portraiture 
and opigraphy is us follows = 

(1) The treatment of the eye on the coins of Tévaradatta 
is auch as wo have seen to provail during the poriod from 
about the year 127 in the reign of Rudrasenn, son of Rudrae 
simba, as Mahiksatrapa, to about tho year 170 in tho reijen 
of Vijayasena, son of Dimasena (v. sup., p, 367, fig. 8). 

(2) Bhagrinlil supposed (2/., p. 656) that the bust on 
the obverse of Tévaradatta's coins was imitated sometimes 
from that of Viradiman (Keatrapa, 166-160) 
from that of Vijayasena (Kyatraps and Mahiikgntrapa, 160- 
1724). Newton also notices the general resemblance in 
Portraiture and epigraphy botweon the coins of Tévarndatta 
and Vijayasena—“ The coins of Lévara Datta bear a striking 
resemblance to those of Vijaya Sih (r. Vijayasena) ; soma 
Apparent differences in the character of the legends being 
sccounted for by tho circumstance that on Tévara Datta’s 
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Tein extremely doubtful, howover, whothor such a gap existe (y 








coins the difficulty is to extend the legend over the space 
allotted to it; but on Vijaya Sah’s to compress it within 
that space. I do” not doubt that the reigns of the two 
‘kings were not separated by any long interval.” 

‘The degree of resemblance between the different portraits 
of these three—or four, if we add another ruler of the 
period, Yasodaman (Kgatrapa, 160; Mahaksutrapa, 161)— 
is no doubt to m great extent a matter of opinion. What 
remains certain is that these four portraits have in common 
4 likeness, which distinguishes them from those of rulers 
‘whom we know to have been eurlier or later in date. 

(3) In judging of the date of Ksatrapa coins from their 
epigraphy, threo characters—kyn, pa, and ha—are especially 
serviceable for comparison, both because their different 
changes in form can be dated with a fuir amount of 
accuracy, and because they all appear on every complete 
specimen. ‘The change from one form of Aa to the other— 
from Up to 5—comes in very early,? and does not concern 
us here, 

‘The form of isa occurring on Isvaradatta’s coins is %, 
with a very distinct sharp curye at the bottom. ‘This form 
seems to come into use during the reign of Rudrasens, son 
of Rudrasimha, but probably not ubtil after the year 130— 
it does not oceur on his coins as Keatrapa (121) and 
apparently not on the earlier coins (125-130) struck by 
him as Mabitkeatrapa. It ix very distinct on the coins 
of Prthivisena (144), Damasena (145-157), Viradaman 
(Keatrapa, 156-160), and Vijayasena (160-172#). After 
this date the curve tends to become more rounded, but the 
shurp curve does not disappear entirely until after the reign 
of Bhurtrdaman (222-214), The evidence of thia letter, 
therefore, only helps us to determine the earliest possible 
limit for Tévaradatta’s reign. He can scarcely have come ” 
etween Jivadiman nd Rudrasena, even if they wore 
separated by un interval (120-195), 

© Journ, Bomb. Dr. B.A.8,, 1862, p. 


2 Generally afier the time of Cay 
‘ecaioualy Oo sina of Inter dats (a, 
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‘The letter pa on Isvarndatta’s coins is distinctly rounded 
at the bottom, like a capital U; at a later period it becomes 
quite angular, like a V; and it is possible on the coinage to 
trace the transition between the two forms, ‘There seoms to 
be no instance of the pointed form before about the year 159. 
On the coins of Viradaman (Kyatrapa, 156-160) the rounded 
form is by far the more common, and wherever the date can 
be read it seems to be either 159 or 160 on the specimens 
on which the pointed form appears. Yasodiman's coins 
(160 and 161) have both, and so have the earlier coins of 
Vijayasona; but the ‘rounded’ form at this period so 
nearly approaches the angular that it is not always easy 
to distinguish between them. There can be little doubt, 
however, about the very definitely rounded form which 
occurs on the coins of Isvaradatia. It almost certainly 
signifies that his date is before the year 160, 

Tt will be seen then that the evidence derived from 
brond features of resemblance and from minute details of 
Portraiture and epigraphy alike points to the sume conclusion 
—that the most probuble position of Isvuradatta is between 
Dimasona and Yasodaman (157-161), and that he was 
‘Muhikgatrapa while Viradiman was Keatrapa. 





Vinavaaay, sox or Dawasena (Bh., p. 654). 
[Keatrapa: dated coins 156-160.) 


Hero again a revision of the readings of specimens 
previously known necessitates a considerable change in the 
chronology. ‘The coin, of which Bhagviulal read the date 
doubtfully as 176, is unquestionably dated 156. The limits 
of Viradiman's career us Ksatrapa re, therefore, according 
sto the coins, 156 and 160. ‘This emendation simplifies 
matters greatly. The suggested dato 176, which can naw 
no longer be upheld, was a fruitful causo of difficulty. 
Since both Yatoda@man and Vijayasena appear as Kgatrapas 
in tho year 160, we were driven to the supposition either 
that Viradiman, after being deposed, had reguined his 
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position, or else that there were two or more Keatrapas 
reigning at the same time (Bh., p. 655). To the same 
source we may trace the assumption (Zh. p. 657), that 
while the interloper Tévaradatta had usurped the position 
of Mabiksatrapa, “the Ksatrapa Viradiman remained un- 
molested all through this period (i.e. 171, 172), as testified 
by the dates on his coins.” Apart from this conjectural 
dato, the coins testify to nothing of the kind, 





Yasovaaay, sox or Damasuna (Bhp. 655). 
[Kgatrapa: dated coins 100; Mahiikyatrapa: dated coins 161] 
it’s account requires slight correction, ‘There 


tte eight coins of this Yasodiman in his collection—five as 
Kyatrapa and throo as Mahilesatrapa, 








Visavasuna, sox ov DAwasexa (Bh, p. 655). 


[Keatrapa: dated coins 160; Muhiikeutrapa: dated coins 
162, 163-171, 172] 


As wo havo just seen, tho hypothesis that “Viradaiman, 
Yasodiman, and Vijayasena, sons of Damasona, were all 
Keatrapas—probably governors of provinces—at the samo 
time,” is now no longor necessary. ‘They all strike coins 
4% Keatrapas in tho samo year, 160, but there ix no reason 
Whatever for supposing that they did not hold that office 
successively, 

Bhogvanlal gives the datos ns—Keatrnpa, 160-162 
Mahakgatrapa, 163-171, But there is some doubt on the 
subject, On the coins available for examination, the only 
cortain dato borne by coins struck by Vijaynsena 1s Kgateapa 
in 160. The dates 161 and 162 are merely possible on 
some incomplete specimens. On the other hand, a coin 
struck by Vijayasena as Mabiksatrapa has the remains of 
date which can scarcely have been 163, but may quite 
Possibly have beon 162. It is the custom in Vijayasena’s 
fime to arrange the three short strokes, which reprosent 
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‘the numeral 3, in a vertical line, thus =; and the 
numerous good specimens with the date 163 give ample 
evidence of the space usually occupied by these strokes, 
On the coin in question there seems not to be space enough 
for all three, but there is certainly sufficient to admit of 
the two lower ones, if the date hnd been 163, On the 
other hand, there is probably not -auflicient space to show 
the upper of the two strokes which would haye denoted 
2, =; while the stroke still visible seems to be too low 
down to have boon intended for 1, the stroke for which 
seems regularly to occupy the midway position. It is not 
improbable, thon, that this coin affords us evidence of the 
foot that Vijayasona was reigning as Mahakeatrapa in th 
year 162 

For similar reasons it is probable that the date 172 should 
bbe restored on another coin, Bh, Coll., No. 206, 

‘Tho Pandit remarks that ‘all tho years from 160 to 171 
{inclusive aro represented with the single exception of 109.” 
If tho view propoundod above (p. 363) ax to the rupro- 
sentation of 8 and 9 is to bo accepted, viz., that 4 =8, 
ond 7=9, wo may say that, with the doubtful excoption 
of 161, every year betwoen these two limits seems to be 
represented. 

So far as concerns workmanship and distinctness 
‘epresontation of insoriptions and dates, the coins of 
ena are the most satisfactory in the whole series. But 
already in his reign, about the year 167 or 168, we note 
the beginning of a gradual degenoration in style, which 
continued until the end of the dynasty. 

















the 





Diwaranaéni, sox or Diwasena (Bh, p. 658). 
[Mobikgatrapa: dated coins 172 (or 3?)-176.] 

On the chronology of this Mahitksatrapa, some additional 
Tight hins been thrown by General Cunningham's. coins, 
Bhagvanlal only reads one date, 176, on his coins, and this 
remains the extreme limit assignable to his reign from 














this source. But the new coins undoubtedly prove that the 
reign began earlier than hus been hitherto ‘supposed. The 





date on Cunn., 94, 5-7, 702, is certainly to be restored as 
either 172 or 173. Here again, ax in the procisoly similar 
case of a coin of Vijayasena discussed above, the balance 
of probability is in favour of 172—the solitary stroke visible 
seems to be too low down to be intended for 1, and the 
space above it too great to admit of its being the lowest 
stroke of a 3, 

With regent to other dates of this Damajadaési—175 

is certain on five of General Cunningham's coins, and 174 
is possible as an alternative to 176 on one of Pandit 
Bhagvanlil’s own specimens, No, 365, 
‘The probability, therefore, is that this Muhikeatrapa 
fimajadasri, son of the Mabiikgatrapa Diimasona, began his 
reign as carly as tho your 172; and, as wo havo soon, his 
Predecessor and brother Vijayasona was reigning in 171. 
‘The Pandit had supposed an interval of fivo yours (171-176) 
to have elapsed betweon these two reigns, and this was tho 
chief reson for plucing tho usurper Venaaits hore (Bhy 
P. 656).! Another roason was derived from considerations: 
of style and fabric. ‘Tho Pandit saw a great difforenoe in 
thoso respects between the coins of the two reigns; and 
it must be confosed that the contrast botwoen the. beat 
Soins of Vijayasona and the ordinary coins of Dimajadadel 
is wufficiently striking. But, aa wo have seen, the Process 
of degoveration had already begun during Vijayasoua's 
reign, and the difference in point of art between his later 
coins and those of his successor is wo slight ‘ag, to be scarcely 
uppreciable, 


The question of the probable position of Tavarndatta is 
discussed elsewhere (p. 84), 















atin Rev. H.R. Scott mays: “We have a coin of Détmasea’s on. Dkma- 
Sine hich appeas to be dated 173, in which cu the gap omaloped Dy the 


Pandit wool be fila up and 30 room ltt for Tr : 
‘cares aradatte betwen Vijayaeaa 
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Rupnasexs, sox or Viuspdaas (Bh., p. 658). 
[Muhitkgatrapa: dated coins 17 (6-9)—194.] 


Both of the limits of this reign (180-190) as given by 
Bhagvanlal must be corrected in acoordanes with coins in 
the collection of Oolonel Biddulph. 

Obp, Date, 17[:r]. 

Rev, Rajah Kyatrapaca Piradanaputrana Rajio Matha)- 

Apatrapasa RudraLvenaea). 

Colonel Biddulph. °65, wt, 28:5 gra.; Pl. 7, 
Obv. Date, 194; traces of inscription in Greek characters, 
Rev. Rajnwh Keatrapnsa Viradamaputrasa Rajno (Maha) 

Ayotrapaaa Rudralse)nasa. 
Colonel Biddulph. +55, wt. 32 gra; Pl 8. 


‘As Radrasena’s predecossor  Damajadasri was reigning 
in 176, tho dato of tho formor of the two coins here 
ewcribed must be botwoon 176 and 179. Another of 
Colonel Biddulph’s specimens affords the dato 192, probably 
=191. 

According to tho Rev. H.R. Scott, thore is» ooin of 
Viradaman in the Rajkot Museum dated 196 (or 194) and. 
nother 192. If the dato 196 can bo proved, it will, of 
course, necessitate the extension of the reign by two. years; 
bat it must bo mmembered that 6 and 4 are vory easily 
mistaken on those coins. 











Vidvasianta, sox or Ruprasewa (Bh., p. 658). 


[Bratrapa: dated coins 192, 199, 200, Qf}; Mabiikeuteupa : 
no legible dates. ] 


‘The dates on the coins of this prince and his brother 
Bhartrdaman are in a most unaatisfuotory state, Bhagvanlil 
gives the limits of Visvasimba's dated coinage as 198 and 
203. It is quite possible that the unit figure, of which 
traces are to be seen on many specimens, may have been 
an 8; but it seems to me that the only certain uit of all 
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the coins dated 192 is undoubtedly a 9. The Pandit's 
reading is perhaps due to the confusion which has so often 
‘been made betwoen these two numerals (v. sup., p. 363). 
On the other hand, I cannot think that his reading 203 
enn be absolutely proved for any of his specimens in the 
British Museum. There are numerous specimens in which 
the figure 200 is probably followed by another, but what 
that other is, is quite uncertain, 

Our knowledge of the fuct that Visvusimha also reigned 
5 Mahitksatrapa is again the result of Uolonel Biddulph's 
investigations, He possesses four specimens on which 
‘Visvasimha bears this title—in the case of three of them 
quite certainly, in the case of the fourth most probably. 





be. Date illegible. 
Ret. Rajiio Mahaksatrapava Rudvasenaputrasa Rajio Maha 
Ksatrapasa Vitcasthasa, 


Colonel Biddulph. 55, wt. 81 gra; Plo 





The British Muscum also possesses two specimens—one 
(Bh., 602) quite certain, and the other (Bh. 468) more or 
Jess doubtful. Unfortunately not one of these coins hus 
1 legible date. 

As has been already remarked (p. 975) sinha rogularly 
Appears as -sia on the coins. It may be added that most 
frequently no distinction is made between the 1 of Fifou- 
and the 7 of -sia On the greater number of specimens 
(cf. Bh, Nos. 54, 461, 481, 498, 501) the name appears 
‘a3 Videastha; but the proper distinction ie sometimes made 
between tho two vowels (e.g. on Bh., No, 515). 

The coin, dated 198 (recte 199), to which the Pandit 
refers as reading Rajah Kgatrapaea (sic) Rudrascnaputraut, 
ote., ia probably his specimen, No. 53. It would indeed 
be remarkable if this reading could be proved. Rudrasona, 
as wo know from his own coins, was certainly Mahitsatrape 
from 17z to 194, and it would be passing strango to fad 
Lis som describing him afterwards, in 199, as a Keatrapa, 
‘The reading cannot, however, bo wupported; and it is quite 
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easy to explain how the Pandit fell into this mistake, The 
letters Mahd- certainly do not appear on the coin, since, 
in consequence of the manner of striking, only portions of 
those letters can be seen which reach beneath the line. 
‘There is, however, ample space for them, and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that the reading is Rajio Maha- 
ksalrapasa, On the coins of Visvasimbu the correct sandii 
is preserved in the writing of his own title Rajah 
Ksalrapasa; ond the Pandit was probably confirmed in 
his reading by two of the cluster of dots which occur on 
this portion of the coin, and might easily bo mistaken 
for the visarga (A). 

Hitherto, some doubt has been possible as to the order 
of succession of Visvssimha and his brother Bhartyliman. 
Indeed, it has seemed most probable that Bhartrdaman was 
tle earlier. But the dates, incomplete as they are, seem 
to prove, so far as they can be cortainly deciphered, that 
the opposite was the cate, ‘The ovidence in favour of this 
order is supported, in a very curious and interesting manner, 
by an argument derived from the treatment of the eye in 
te portraiture of Kxatrapa coins (¥. sup. p. 367). 











Buarrgoaaan, sox ov Rupnasesa (Bi. p. 698). 


[Raatrapa: dated coins 2(é2); Mahiksatrapa: dated coins 
(ser), 203-214.) 





Bhartrdaiman was known only as a Mahaksatrapa until 
Colouel Biddulph obtained the following cain on which be 
appears as Ksatrapa. 

be, Dato illegible. 

Res, Rajio [Mahakgatrapasa] Rudra[sena}putrasa Rajitak 

‘Ksatropasa Bhartrdamnah, 
Colonel Biddulph. BD, wt. 

T subsequently went over all the numerous specimens of 
Biiartsdiman’s coinage in the British Museum, and found 
several on which he appears us Kgatrapa—eg,, Eden, 53, 3-1, 





grs.j PL 10. 
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809; India Office Coll., No. 927; Bh. Coll, No. 459—and 
others on which the same resding is most probably to be 
restored—eg., Bh. Coll, No. 451. 

‘The Rev. H. R. Scott says: “We have three coins of 
Bhartrdiman’s styling him Ksatrapa; one of these hus date 
apparently 204.” This suggested reading must, surely, be 
incorrect, as Bhartrdaman appears as Mabiksatrapa on 
a coin—Bh. Coll. No. 441—of which the dute seems to 
be without doubt 203. But if it can be proved, it starts 
8 problem, the solution of which is not apparent. He also 
mentions a coin of Bhartrdiman as Mabiksutraps, on which 
the date “appears to be 220, but is not very clear.” ‘This 
is much more probable, but this date must remain very 
doubtful until a better specimen is found. 

With regard to the name of this prince, there has been 
a division of opinion among scholars Newton and ‘Thomas 
read the namo os Atri; the roading Bhartr is that of 
Prinsep, Stevenson, and Bhagvinlal.' There are two points 
to be decided—(1) Is the first akgara wor 4? (2) In the 
second fq or ¥? With regard to the former, it must bo 
admitted that very often on these coins the character looks 
quite as much like @ as bha, but there aro instances (¢.£, 
on two coins of Bhartrdiiman's eon Visvasena in the Britiak 
Museum—Steuart, 53, 4-5, 56 and 61) of what seems to 
be an undoubted ba of the ordinary form; with regard 
to the latter, there is no doubt on most specimens as to 
the reading rfy (often with the superscript r, but sometimes’ 
without) as opposed to fri If, then, tho possibility of 
‘a doubt be admitted as to the initial character, the second 
is surely sufficient of itself to decide the question. Atri 
caf can surely never have been written Artr qq. The 
probability, therefore, is in favour of the name Bhartr 
generally written with m somewhat abnormal initial bha. 

Some specimens of Bhartriiman’s coinage, both as 
Ksatrapa and as Mshakeatrapa, have traces of the hundreds’ 






























¥ Cf, Thomas, -B.AS., 1850, p. 68. 
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figure (200) of dato; and, in some cases, it sooms probable 
that thero was nothing following this. But as this 
‘quite certain, it will be best to write this date as 2(z2), 





PSnuttasexs, son or Ropeasena (BM, p. 659). 


The evidence on which this Mahiksatrapa is admitted into 
the dynasty is 40 extromoly unsatisfactory that it is «question 
whether it will not be safest to omit him altogether. At 
all events, if he is provisionally retained in the list, his 
name should always be accompanied by a note of interro- 
gation, and it should always be borne in mind that his 
existence depends on the evidence of a single coin, the 
reading of which is most uncertain, 

‘Whe Paydit admits that “the style of his coin differs 
considerably from those immediately preceding” (4h., 
P. 659), This fact is by itsolf aufficient to throw doubt 
fon the attribution proposed, But in addition to this tho 
Tottering is also different, Both atyle and lottering bolong, 
in fact, to an earlier period, whon the rounded pau had 
not as yet given place to the pointed v (of, the inscriptions 
fay given in my lithographed plate attached to the Pandit’s 
article). 

Let ua now examine the legend of this coin. ‘Tho 
Pandit’s reading is— 

Rajiio Mahakyatrapasa Rudrawnasa putrasa Rajiio Maha- 

Ayatrapasa Simhasenass. 











Now, in the first place, the name of the father is moro 
probably spelt -aahara, ic. -sthav, or -simhasa (v. tho 
Tithographed plate referred to above); and, secondly, the 
name of the reigning Mabakgatrapa himself ia altogether 
doubtful. ‘The first two algaras are quite uncertain; the 
‘ast three are probably -rimhesa or -senas1. 

From theso considerations—the form of the letter pa, the 
name of the father, and the termination of his own name— 
it follows that we have here the coin of some Muhiikgatrapa, 
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who was the son of Rudrasimha, son of Rudradiman (¥. sup 
875), and whose name ended in -simha oF -sena, 

“ We know the following us sons of Rudrasimha—Rudra- 
tena, Saiighadiman, and Dimasena. ‘The second is quite out 
of the question here; and the eorrupted letters can woaredly 
have been intended to represent any akgaras reaching below 
the lino such as the Au and dra of the first, ‘Tho last is 
just possible; but it must be adwitted that the beautifully 
newt letters of Damasenu’s ordinary coinage offer a striking 
contrast to the straggling characters on this specimen, At 
the samo timo, it must be borne in mind that the difference 
otween the two consists not in form but in the degree 
of Guisb, ‘They almost certainly belong to the sauwo period. 
Kither, then, this is a ooin unusually badly struck of 
Dimasona, oF it belongs to some otlor son of Rudrasimba, 


‘Vidvasena, sox or Buaurgnaman (Bi, p. 659). 
[Keatrapa: dated coins 216-225,] 





‘The limits of dato, as given by Bhagvinlil, were 216 and 
293, ‘There are, however, two coins in the British Museum 
, —Steuort, 53, 4-5, 66, and one from Prinsep—which read 
quite clearly 225, 

‘The Rey. H. R. Scott mentions two ooins of Vidvasena 
in the Rajkot Museum with probable dates 224 and 220, 
It is to bo hoped that new specimens will be found to 
place the latter date beyond suspicion. 








Rupnasiwus, sox ov Svat JTvapaman (Bh. p. 660), 
[Kantrnpa: dated coins 222-231, 233 ().] 


‘The limits hitherto accepted ore 231 and 240, but an 
exumination of the specimens in the British Museum and 
those in Colonel Biddulph’s cabinet shows that there aro 
undoubted instances of w date 22.1 ‘The traces of the 

. ‘unit figure are invariably those of one extending below 
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the Ti from 4 to 9; and, as we know that Visvasona 
was Ksatrapa in 225, our choice here is limited to those 
botween 5 and 9. 
Obe. Date, 22+ (5-9); traces of Greek insoription, 
Reo, Seani T{tleadamaputrasa Rajah Kyatrapasa Rudra 
simhasa 


Colonel Biddulph. +55, wt. 25 grs.; PL. U1. 


Tt seems doubtful whether the two dots : so generally 
found at the end of this ooin-legend are a misplaced wisargs, 
or simply intended as a stop. 

‘Tho revival of tho older form of the letter ha Le on some 
‘of theso coins is interesting, It is also important, as at 
this period the two charactors for Aa and na have become 
to very similar, that, without its evidence, we might have 
been in some doubt whether to read the namo of thie 
Keatrapa as Rudrasimha or Rudrasona, 

Bhagviulal gives the Iattor limit of dato as 240, and 
it in quito possible that he may have had good reasons for 
this, Tt must be said, however, that from the coins now 
lable to us, we cun bo cortain neither of this reading 
nor of tho reading 234 also given, ‘The latest probable 
dato on tho specimens in the British Museum is 233, and 
tho Iatost certain dato 231. 

















Yasovawas, sox or Ruvnastuna (Bh, p. 660). 
[Keatrapa : dated coins 240-249.] 


Quite n number of new dates have been discovered on 
coins of this Kgatrapa, sinco Bhagyanlal wrote. Colonel 
Biddulph’s collection supplies the dates 242, 244, and 
2462; and the British Museum the dates 243 (Cunn. Coll., 
94, 5-7, 731) and 249 (Bird, 54, 5-29, 15), ‘The description 
of the last mentioned ia as follows :— 

Obe. Dato, 249. 

Ree, Rajtalh] Kyatrapara Rudros[tiaputrasa Rajnalh] 

Kgatrapasa Fasodamnalh)- 
BM, Bird, wt 31°5 grs.; Pl. 12, 
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Ropnasexa, sox op Roprapiway (Bh, p. 661). 
[Mubakgatrapa : dated coins 270-298, 800 (£).] 


Colonel Biddulph points out to me that Sir E. Clive 
Bayley! reads the date of one of his coins as 300. There 
in little reason to doubt this, and we shall be justified in 
regarding the reading as probably correct until it ean be 
definitely proved. 

No coins have yet been found of Rudrasenn’s father, the 
Mahikgotrapa Rudradiman, His reign mast have filled 
rome part of the great gap which is now loft in our list of 
Mabilgatrapas between the years 214 and 270—the latest 
of Bhartydiiman and the earliest of Rudrasona; but as yet 
we can give no certain answer to the questions how he came 
into thie dynasty and what relation bo bore to his predo- 
comors. ‘The dotted line in Colonel Biddulph's sgenenlogical 
table (p. 406) donotes that the position thero assigned 
to him ass son of Svami Jivadiman is purely conjectural, 
and remains to be proved or disproved by subsequent, 
discoverion und researches, ‘There ure, of courte, othor 
Possibilitis—he may have been the brother or son of Yaso- 
diman, or he may have boon related in some way to the 
old line which seoms to us to end with Vidyasona (216-225), 
son of Bhartydiman, 

‘The reading of the name ax Rudrasona and not Rudarimha 
seems to be undoubtedly correct, On the greator number of 
these coins it is not easy to distinguish the lettors Aa and na, 
but some specimens, e.g. Bh. Coll,, Nos. 654, 563, 574, 580, 
have the name Rudrasena without any possibility of doubt. 

















Snutasma, sierin’s sox or Rupwasnxa (Bh, p, 660). 
[Mahikyatrapa: dated coin 304,] 


Very important alterations have to be made in our account 
of this Mubitkgatrapa. In the first place, Bhagyaulil’s coin 
fs uo longer unique, ‘There are now two others from the 
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Cunningham Collection in the British Museum, and Colonel 
Biddulph possesses a fourth. Ono of the Cunningham 
coins, 94, 5-7, 831, published by General Cunningham in 
his Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 8, pl. i, 14, undoubtedly 
bears the date 304, It is, therefore, necessary to place 
Simbasena some forty or fifty years later than was con- 
templated by Bhagvialil, who supposed him to be a nophew 
of Rudrasimha, son of Jivadiman, and a cousin and suc- 
cessor of Yasodiman (Kgutrapa, 240-249), ‘That he should 
have reigned for fifty-five years after the latest date on 
hia predecessor's coins might be possible, but would bo, to 
ay the least, remarkable, But there is another difficulty 
in the way of this supposition, which is noted by Bhagvanlil 
himself, Rudrasimha is known from his own coins and 
thoso of his son Yaéodiman only as a Kgutrapa, Ho would 
appear, if this attribution were correct, on those of his 
nophew ax a Mabiksatrapa, 

Goneral Cunninghum, seeing these difficulties, supposed 
him to be the sister's son of the Mahkgatrapa Rudrasimba, 
on of Sutyasimha, who himelf strikes coins in the year 
B10 (Coin of Med, Ind, p. 4). doon not 
make mattera altogether plain. Mahikeatrapa 
who strikes 4 1s himself the sister's von 
‘of another Mahakgatrapa who reigns after him in 3101 
Suppositions af rovolution and counter-revolution will always 
suggest a way out of these little chronological difficulties ; 
Dut they are quite unnecessary here, 

‘The plain fact is that Simbasona is sister's son of Rudra- 
tena, not of Rudrasinha, ‘The difficulty of di 
between the letters Aa and na on these late coi 
previously reforred to; and it may bo granted that it is 
next to impossible to discriminate between the two on the 
Cunningham coin figured in Coins of Med. nd., pl. i, 14, 
and on the Pandit's own specimen (cf., for instance, the 
ha and the na of the word Simhasenasa as it appears in the 
facsimile in my lithographed plate to the Pandit’s article). 
On Colonel Biddulph’s coin, however, and on the Ounning- 
ham coin given in Med. Ind, pl. i, 15, a distinetion between 
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the two characters is certainly made in this word (Simha- 
‘enaaya on the Cunningham specimen); and if the other 
proper name—absent, unfortunately, from Colonel Biddulph’ 
coin—be examined in the light of this distinction, the 
remaining traces of the character in question certainly show 
that it was nd not 

‘The description of the specimen still unpublished is as 
follows :— 


Obe, No distinct traces of date or inscription. 

Ree, Maharaja-kyatrotpa- . . . . . ee ee 
Rajio Mahdkyatrapasa Sedmi Simhasenanya, 

Colonel Biddulph. “55, wt. 26 gra.; Pl. 14, 


There is, therefore, some positive evidence in favour of 
the change of the old reading Kudravimha to Rudrasena; 
‘but, even if the confusion of the two letters Aa and na were 
quite hopeless, we should be justified in making this change 
on purely chronological grounds. 

Tn addition to this, the inscriptions of all these coins as 
hitherto given require correction. ‘Tho readings of Bhag- 
vinlil (Bh, p. 660) and Cunningham, Med Ind, p. 8, 
pl. i, 14, should be amended ‘by the substitution of sewsri= 
yeaye or possibly scasrtyarya, eaferrer or eeteqer, for the 
impossible form srasryesya aye (BA), and for seasriyara 
(Cunn.), The distinction between r aud ri (ri'ri) appended, 
to a consonant is almost invariably observed on these coins. 

According to General Cunningham’s reading of his other 
coin (Med. Ind., p. 8, pl. i, 15), Simhnsena is called the — 
son of Rudrusimba (recle Radrasena). It would indeed be 
strange to find the same person described somotimes as the 
ton and sometimes as the nephew of another! But this 
in not the case. The reading is wrong. It should be— 


Maharaja-kyatrapa-scdmi- Rudrasena-scarriyal aya] Rajio 
Mahaksatrapasa Scimi-Simhasenaaya, 


‘The impartial use of the Prakrit and Sanskrit genitive 
terminations on these coins is curious, 
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It will be noticed that the two classes of Simhasena’s 
‘coins show that Rudrasena hore the titles sometimes of Raja 
Mubaksatrapa Svami and sometimes of Maharaja Kgatrapa 
Svaini. Whether there was any difforence in rank denoted 
by these two designations is not certain. 


[PRupna]suxa, sox or Siunasesa. 
[Mabitkyatrap 





0 dated coins or inseriptions.] 


Colonel Biddulph’s recently acquired specimen of this 
Mahikgatrapa is at prosent unique. 
Ob». No dato visiblo; remains of Greck characters. 
Leo, Rajo Mahakgatrapaaa Srami-Siphasenaputrasa Rajio 
Mahakgatrapasa Seami-[? Rudra }eennea, 
Colonel Biddulph, “56, wt, 20°5 gen; Pl. 18, 


Unfortunately we cannot be quite certain of the first part 
of tho name of this Mabikgatrapa. ‘The first syllable is 
probably ra or ru, or perhaps wome compound of which one 
or other of these forms the second portion. The second 
ayllablo seoms moro like ér or dp than dra, It is powible 
that the name may prove to be T'rdtrsena, or some such 
form; but, on the wholo, it is porhaps moro probable that 
the name ig Rudrasona, with the socond character of 
& somewhat peculiar shape, 





Rupnastuna, sox or Sarvasisita (Bh, p. 662). 
[Mahiksatrapa: dated coin 310.) 

The date 310, quoted by Bhagvaulal on the authority 
of Dr. Bahler and General Cunningham, ia quite beyond 
doubt. It occurs on two of the Cunningham coins—the 
‘ove published in Med. Ind, p. 7, pl i, 18, was held to be 
somewhat doubtful until the discovery of the other (Cann, 
94, 5-7, 744) dispelled all doubt as to the correctness of 
the reading. ‘The only question now is whether the date 
may-not have been 312. 

Jas, 1800, es 














‘The Mabikgatrapa Satyasimba is still unrepresented in 
our collections by any coins of his own, His relationship 


to his predecessors is therefore doubtful, and the position 
provisionally assigned to him in Colonel Biddulph’s table 
is purely conjectural. Between the years 304 and 310 (or 
perhaps 31z), we find no fewer than four Mahiksstrapas— 
Simbasena and bis son [?RudraJsena, Satyasimbia and bis 
son Rudrasimha. ‘The most probable conjecture is that 
Satyasimbs was a brother of Simhasena, 





The Billon Coinage. 

‘There is very little to add to what bas been already 
published about the billon and lead coinages. ‘These clases 
have never been properly collected and studied, and it is 


probable that they are as yet only very partially known 
to us 


‘The billon coins are of two kinds:— 

A, Obe, Humped bull to r,, inscription in Grock charactors; 
(when more perfect specimens aro discovered we may 
reasonably expect to find the date ax on the silver 
oi 






ityas r., star; 1, crescent; inscription as on the 
silver coins, but without the father’s name. 

Examples of this class are:— 

(1) The coin figured by Prinsep (Easays, ed. ‘Thomas, 
vol. ii, pl. xxxvii, 14), now in the British Museum. Un- 
fortunately the inscription is only Rajto Mahaksatra[, ., 
and we are, therefore, not able to determine its attribution 
very accurately. The clear, bold characters seem, however, 
to justify us in assigning it to an early period. 

(2) Cunningham, Coins of Med. Iud., p. 7, pl i, 9. A. 
coin of Radrasimha wrongly attributed to Radradaman, 
‘The inscription, which is quite distinct, should be thus 
corrected—Rajiio [mahd]ksxtrapasa Rudrasthasa. The coin, 
therefore, belongs to one of the two periods—from 103 to 
110, and from 113 to 118—during which Be 
reigned as Mabitksatrxpa. 
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(3) Td, p. 7, pl i, 8 A coin of Jivadimun, Mks., 
119, 120. 
B., Obe. Elephant to r. 

‘Rec. Usual type, but without inscription; date beneath 

eaityt, 

‘The known dates on specimens of this class are—147, 
Us, 153, and 152, General Cunningham (op. cit., p. 7, 
pl. i, 10) read the date on ono of his specimens as 129; 
Dut the unit figure is almost certainly 8, and there is 
somo doubt about the decimal figure. It is certainly not 
‘0 20 of the usual form, and may possibly be a corruption 
of some other numeral, perhaps 50. 

Tt seems reasonable to suppose that class B is later in 
date than class A, 





The Lead Coinage. 


No new datos have as yot beon discovered on the square 
coins of lead belonging to this dynnity, ‘Tho dater on 
the spocimens—all from the collection of Colonel Sykes— 
published by Thomas in this Journal (1850, p. 61, ph. ii, 
27-31), includo all the years from 280 to 286, and, if the 
Gate on figure 82 should be read reversedly as ‘Thomas 
suggests, 204. 

‘All the spocimonn in tho British Museum belong to the 
Bhagyiolal Collection. The only logible dato on them 
in 284, 

Colonel Biddulph possesses specimens dated 284 and 285, 
tho lattor of which is here described, 

Oboe, Humped bull tor. 

Rev, Caity; x, star; 1, erescent ; date, 285, 

Colonel Biddulph. 05; PL IS, 


Tt will be noticed, then, that all the datos hitherto found 
‘on these leaden coins fall within the reign of Mks. 
Rudrasena, son of Rudradiman (270-9002). 

‘The use of currency in lead is common to the Andhras 
and Western Kgatrapas; but, whereas in the ease of the 
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former it extouded over a very considerable period, it is 
confined in the ease of the latter—so far as wo know ut 
present—to a few years. It seems quite possible that 
4 leaden currency may have been characteristic of some 
particular district, the posession of which passed temporarily 
from the Andhiras to the Western Keatrapas, 





NOTE ON THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF 
MAHAKSATRAPAS AND KSATRAPAS. 


By Colonel J. Bioouurn, 


‘What knowledge wo havo of theso rulers is almost 
entirely derived from their coins. ‘The earlier coins are 
undated, and, of the later ones, the dates are often illegible, 
Were it not for the practice of each one putting his fathor's 
namo on his coins as well as his own, we should often be 
at loss to discover the order of their succession. von 
with this assistance there appears at first sight to be mach 
confusion. The dates often overlap. Some rulers bore the 
title of Kgatrapa only, others boro the title of Mubitkgatrapa 
only; somo boro both titlos at different times, Others, again, 
figure ns Mahikgatrapas whose fathers wore only Keatrapus. 
‘A vory simplo rearrangement of their names seems to 
ive the clue to the relations that existed between the 
Keatrapas and Mohikeatrapas. By placing all the Mabi- 
kgatrapas on one list according to dates when they bore 
that title, and excluding them and others whilo bearing 
the title of Ksatrapa, thero is no longer any overlapping 
of dates, and we have succession of rulers who cover the 
period from Castana to the latest nscertained date of Bharty- 
diman, viz, 214. In the same manner, by placing all 
with the Kgatrapa title on a separate list according to date, 
‘we find the whole period fairly covered, but with occasional 
gaps. from Castana down to the last Kgatrapa Yasodaman, 
‘hone latest ascertained date is 249. ‘The inferonce is clear, 
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that the heir of the ruling Mabakgatrapa bore the title of 
Keatrapa, and had coins issued in his name during his 
father's lifetime, The fact that some of the Kyatrapus 
before Bhartrdiman, viz, Jayadiman, Sutyadaman, Pytbi- 

ia ‘and Viradiman never assumed the higher 
ing died 
Doforo their fathers, or it may be that they reigned for 
to short » time that none of the fow coins they can have 
issued as Mubiiksatrapas have yet been discovered. 

Aftor Bhartydiiman a disturbance in the direct suocosion 
apparently ocourred, and the title of Mahikgatrapa seems 
to have remained in abeyance for many years, His lust 
known dato is 214, and he is depicted on his latest coins 
son old man, His son Vidvasona only held the title of 
Keatrapa cloven years after Bhartydaman’s latest date, and 
from 214 to 270, the next ascertained date of a Mahi 
Kqatrapa, we have ooly one intervening Mabiksatrapa, 
Rudradiman, of whom no coin has been found, and whose 
parentage is thorefore unknown. At the same time we have 
two Ksatrapns, Rudrasimba and Yasodiman, father and son, 
in succession to Vidvasenn, but not direotly descended from 
any of their prodecossors, 40 fir aa ia known, 

‘Tho evidence is in favour of tho supposition that for 
nearly sixty yoara the title of Mohikgatrapa remained in 
abeyance, After Rudrasena’s comparatively long reign, 
270-298, 8002, we have cortainly one, if not two, breaks 
in the direot descent, and, of the four Mahiksatrapas known 
to us in the ensuing ten or twelve years, one is known from 

single coin only, another is known only from his son's 
coinage, while of the remaining two hardly a dozen coine 
have been found, During the same period no evidence 
exists as to the use of the title of Keatrapa. 


























GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE WESTERN KSATRAPAS. 
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Anr. XIIL—Yet More Light on ‘Umar-i-Khayyam, 
By E. G. Browse, MRAS. 


As Mr. Beveridge has referred to my criticism (which is 
in reality not mine, but Professor A. Miller's, cited by 
Professor Houtsma in a footnote on pp. xiv-xv of his 
edition of al-Bundari’s History of the Seljfigs) on the now 
familiar story of ‘Umar’s covenant with the Nidhamu'l- 
‘Mulk and Hasan-i-Sabbah, I should be glad to have an 
opportunity of stating that my recent reading has shown 
me that this tale at least reposes on more ancient and 
respectable authority than either the Rawdatu-p-Saft or 
the Tariki-i-Aifi, namely, on that of the Jami'u't-Tawarikh 
of Rashidw'd-Dia, who was put to death in ast. 718. , The 
passage, cited from £ 202° of the British Museum MS., 
‘App, 7,628, runs as follows:— 
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“Now the cause of the enmity and mistrust which existed 
between them [i.e. the Nidbaimu’l-Mulk and Hasan-i-Sabbah] 
was this, that ‘Our Master’ [Sayyidnd, the title given to 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, as explained earlier, by his followers] and 
‘Umar-i-Khayyam and the Nidbimu'l-Mulk were at school 
together in Nishapir, and, as is the custom of boyish days 
and the way of children, they inaugurated and pursued 
a rule of friendship and devotion which culminated in their 
Grinking of each other's blood and swearing a solemn oath 
that whichever of them should attain to high rank and 
Jofty degree should patronize and help the others. 

“Now it chanced, by s train of circumstances fully set 
forth in the ‘History of the House of Seljiq’ [Tartkh-icAl-i- 
Safjag), that the Nidhamu'l-Mulk attained to the position 
of Prime Minister. ‘Umar-i-Khayyim waited upon him aud 
reminded him of the vows and covenants of their boyish 
days. ‘The Nidhamu'l-Mulk, recognizing these old claims, 

















said, ‘The government of Nishapir and the surrounding 
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districts is thine.’ But ‘Umar, who was a great man, and 
withal an eminent philosopher and s man of sense, replied, 
*T have no desire for the government of a province or for 
‘the restraining of the people by command and prohibition. 
Rather assign to me an allowance or stipend of the nature 
of a salary or pension,’ So the Nidhamu'l-Mulk assigned 
iim an allowance of ten thousand dinars from the treasury 
of Nishipir, to be paid and delivered to him year by year 
without diminution or charge. 

“Tn like manner ‘Our Master’ [Hasan-i-Sabbah] came 
from the city of Bay to wait on him, and ssid, ‘The noble 
‘man, when he promises, performs.’ ‘Choose,’ answered the 
‘Nidhamu’l-Mulk, ‘the government of Ray or that of Isfabiin.” 
“Our Master,’ being a man of high ambition, was not con- 
tented or satistied with so much, and refused to accept it; 
for he cherished hopes of participating in the affice of Prime 
Minister. So the Nidhimu'l-Mulk bade him attend the 
King’s Court for a while; bat, perceiving that he was 
desirous of the post of Prime Minister, and was aiming at 
hhis position and office, avoided him, and continued on his 
guard against him. After some years the King conceived 
fa slight mistrust of the Nidhama'l-Mulk, and required of 
hhim a statement of the revenue accounts” [The remaindér 
of the narrative agrees substantially with that of the spurious 
Wasaya, the Dabistan, and the histories of Mirkhwand and 
Khwandamir, given by Whinficld on pp. ix-xi of the 
Introduction to his Quatrains of ‘Omar Khayyam (Trabner, 
1883), and familiar to all of that large and increasing 
class who interest themselves more or less seriously in the 
Astronomer-Poet.] 

‘An older and better authority than even the Jémi'u't- 
Taérith for the history of the Assassins and their founder 
(with which the history of ‘Umari-Khayyam and the 
‘Nidhmu’l-Mulk is so closely linked in the tradition above 
cited) is the Jehdn-Kushd, the author of which, ‘Alz'u'd- 
Din ‘Ata Malik Juvayni, was present with Hulagi Khan 
at the capitulation of Alamiit, the chief stronghold of the 
Persian Assussing, in An. G54, and was entrusted with the 
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task of examining the books of the sect preserved in that 
place, with a view to the destruction of all such as savoured. 
of heresy. Amongst these books, as he informs us (British 
Museum MS., Ox. 155, £. 255%), he found a volume con- 
taining the biography and adventures of Hasan-i-Sabbah, 
called by them [i.e. the Assassins] ‘the Adventures of Our 
Master” [Sar-gueashti-Sayyidad], from which he derived. 
‘most of the particulars which he gives of the career of that 
remarkable man. These particulars, which are very full, and. 
are illustrated by numerous citations from the ‘ Adventures,” 
inclade Hasan’s genealogy— 

stl el pol ode te bel 
and a good many dates, including the following :— 

‘At, 464, Hasan takes the Iema'ili oath of allegiance at 
the hands of the da% Amir Darrab (who, according 
to the Jamiw't-Tawdrikh, succeeded Nasir-i-Khusraw 
as head of the Inmali propaganda in Khuriin), or 
Ba Najm-iSarraj, or ‘Abda'l-Malik ‘Avtash. [My 
notes are here too scanty to enable me, in the absence 
of the MSS,, to say with certainty which of the three 
is intended.] 

Ast, 469, Hasan starts for Egypt, which he reaches in — 

‘Aa. 471 (Safar 18= Aug. 30, a.p. 1078), after a journey 
lasting « year and a half. 

.n. 473, Hasan returns from Egypt to Isfahan. 

Aa 483. Alamit seized by Hasan and his followers. 
[The curious coincidence that the sum of the 
numerical values of the letters composing the full 
name of the castle, Aluh-dma’t (=24.1 211) gives the 
date of its capture by Hasan (14+30+54+1440+6 
+400 =483) is noticed by Hamdu'llah Mustawfi in 
his Tarikh-i-Gusida. The name is generally ex- 
plained (even in the two old histories now under 
consideration) as meaning “the Eagle's Nest” (GL=1 
ti), but I think there can be no doubt that 
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Tbno'l Athir is right in saying (cf Defrémery's 
“Histoire dex Scldjoukilea et dex Iomaéliens ow Assassins 
de U'Iran, extrait No. 5 de Vaniée 1848 du Tournal 
‘Asiatique, p. 116, n. 2) that its real meaning in the 
Daylumi dialect is “tho Eagle's Teaching” oF 
“Showing” (tial pale), for ahh = eagle (cf. 
Noldeke's Geschichte d. Artakhshtr-i-Pépakan, p. 59, 
n. 2), while ami’t is merely the dialectical form of 
dmakht, this dropping of the quiescent ¢ after a long 
‘vowel being of constant occurrence in the dialects.] 
‘aun. 485, Amir Arsiin Tash is sent to attack Alamit by 
Malikshah, the Nidbimu'l-Mulk having resolved to 
extirpate the Assassins. ‘The siege is unsuccessful, 
and the Nidhiimu’l-Mulk is assassinated on the 10th 
of Ramadan in this year (= Oct. 14, a.n. 1092). 
ast. 487 (10th of Dhu'l-Hijja = Deo. 21, a.n. 1094). 
Death of Mustansir, the eighth Fatimid Caliph, 
after a reign of 60 years; and disputed succession 
between his sons Musta'lt (who actually succeeded 
him) and Nizar (whose cause was espoused by all the 
“Persian Tsmit'lis, but who was bricked up alive by 
* his brother), 
un. 493. Propaganda in favour of Nizar inaugurated at 
Tefahin, and alarm of Barkiyarng the Seljtq. 
Ast. 495. Assassination of Musta'li. 
‘un, 518 (Wed., the 6th of Rabi IT = May 23, a.0, 1124). 
Death of Hasan-i-Gabbah, 























T now propose to examine the dates which Mr. Beveridge 
attempts to establish, and to show that some at least of 
them are untenable, if that be admitted which sppears an 
obvious canon of historical eriticism, viz, that eaeterie paribus 
the older sccount of any transaction is entitled to. greater 
credence than the more modern, especially when it can be 
definitely traced back to a writer of repute and intelligence 
who was contemporary, or almost“contemporary, with the 
events he describes, or who had at his disposal sources of 
‘unusual authority, Thus, Nidhami-i-Aridi of Samarqand, 
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the author of the Clakdr Magala, was personally acquainted 
with ‘Umar-i-Khayydm, and therefore is more likely to give 
correct information about him than late writers such as 
those cited by Mr. Beveridge, and this writer (of whose 
Chahar Mogala I have made a complete translation, which 
will, I hope, appear in the next two numbers of the 
Journal) relates two anecdotes concerning ‘Umar in the 
chapter consecrated to Astrologers. 

The first of these (Tihran lith. of a.1. 1305, pp. 130-131) 
relates to ‘Umar's prognostication, made in au. 506 (a.n. 
1112-1113) at Balkh, in tho Strest of the Slave-sellers, in 
the house of Amir Aba Sa‘d, in the presence of Khwaja 
‘Madhaffar-i-Isfizarl and the author, that the trees should 
shed their blossoms (not roses, as the “ Omarites " do fulsely 
suppose; for gui in Persian means not only the rose, but 
any flower, and the sequel shows that the blosioms whereby 
the prognostication was fulfilled were those of pear-trees and 
peach-trees—amrad u cardafa) on his grave. This story 
shows clearly that ‘Umar was alive at least a year after 
the date (1. 505) in which Mr. Beveridge would like to 
place bis death, and probably several years later, for the 
writer continues:—"When I arrived at Nishapir in the 
year a.1t. 630 (= av, 1135-1136), it being then some years 
since that great man [ie. ‘Umar] had veiled his countenance 
in the dust, . . . . I went to visit his grave.” 

‘The second anecdote (Tibran lith., pp. 131-133) relates to 
‘an astrological prediction made by ‘Umar “in the winter 
of the year at. 508” (ap. 1114-1115), tiree years after 
the date assigned to his decease by Mr. Beveridge. The 
latter, therefore, cannot, in my opinion, be defended, and 
there seems to be no reason for abandoning the date (a.u. 
BIT: see Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 546) hitherto generally 
accepted. 

‘As regards Hasan-i-Gabbah, the date an. 518 is given 
as that of his death, not only by the Jamitn't-Taredrikh, but 
also by Ibnu’t-Athir and the author of the Tarikh-i-Gusida, 

‘As regards the Nidhdma'l-Mulk, the date of so important 
an event 8 his assassination was not likely to be forgotten, 
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‘and we find, in point of fact, all reputable authorities at one 
in placing it in Ramadiu, a1. 485. Tbnu'l-Athir definitely 
states, in recounting his death, that he was born in.a.1t. 408; 
while his age is stated by tho Jami'n't-Tawarikh to have 
‘hoon at the time of his death not, as Mr. Beveridge asserts 
(on what authority I know not), “about seventy-five,” but 
“over eighty,”” which agrees very well with Ibnu'l-Athir. 
T think, therefore, that we may take it for granted— 


(1) ‘That the Nidhimu'l-Mulk was born in ast. 408 
(=p. 1017), or thereabouts, at the very latest, 

(2) That it is exceedingly improbable that ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyam and Hasan-i-Sabbih, both of whom died 
natural deaths in the years a.m, 517-518 (=a. 
1123-1124), were more than a hundred years old at 
the time of their decease. 

(3) That even if we assume both ‘Umar and Hasan to 
have been centenarians, and consequently place their 
births about .n, 1023, they would still have been 
six years younger than the Nidhamu'l-Mulk, and the 
three could hardly have been ‘boys? or ‘children’ 
together, as is implied in the Jamiw't-Taarikh. 

(4) That the story is exceedingly improbable, though not 
absolutely impossible, and, did it rest merely on 
books like the spurious Wasayd, the Dabistan, eto., 
would scarcely merit serious consideration ; but that 
the testimony of the Jamiu't-Zaedrikh, both on 
account of its early date, and the repute of its author 
as a historian, cannot be dismissed so lightly. 








Tt must, however, be borne in mind that no great lapse 
of time is needed for the growth even of legends of a far 
more surprising character, ‘The spurious Aut 
Nawir-i-Khusraw, regarded by Ethé as “‘a fabrication of the 
f the Agra, unworthy of serious 
attention,” is hardly richer in marvels than the notice 
given by Quzwini in his Atharu'l-Bitad (od. Wiistenfeld, 
pp- 823-9, sv, ol), written in the first half of the 
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seventh century of the fijr, not more than 200. years 
after the poet's death, It would, I believe, be worth while 
to make a careful examination and analysis of the spurious 
Autobiography, with » view to determining which portions 
were, or might be, genuinely historical, which were absolutely 
fictitious, and which could be traced to a confusion of 
identities. I am almost convinced, for example, that that 
portion of the narrative which douls with the adventures 
of Nasir amongst the Malahida (' Horotics,’ a torm especially 
used to denote the Assassina, who, of course, did not exist 
at this epoch, sinco their power in the Caspian provinces 
bogan with the seizure of Alamit by Hasan-i-Sabbih in 
Ant, 483, and he himself, their founder, was, as wo havo 
already seen at p. 412 supra, converted to the Ismail 
Aoetrinos by Nijir-i-Khusraw's successor, Amir Tarritb) 
turose from a confusion of him with tho celebrated philo- 
sophor Nasir-i-{sl (a. a.tt 655), who actually did composo 
the first edition of his well-known A&hitg-i-Nagit for tho 
Inmi‘li govornor of Qubistin, Nagiru'd-Din ‘Abdw'r-Rahim 
b, Abi Munsiir, (Seo Riou’s Persian Calalogue, pp. 441-2) 
It is also worth noticing that the ancodote given in the 
spurious Autobiography, and translated at pp. 479-480 of 
my Year amongit the Persians, concerning the rending in 
picoos of one of Nisir’s disciples by the ortlio 
Nishapiir, is also given in the short notice of Na 
prefixed to'the selections from his pooms in the Tndia Office 
MS. No, 132 (Selections from six old Persian poots, dated. 
A.M 714), and is therefore of considerable antiquity, 

As I have had occasion to mention Nasir-i-Khusraw, 
T should like to declare my complote agreement with the 
viow held by Dr. Ethé snd the late M. Schefor as to the 
identity of tho poot and the traveller. ‘The caso for the dual 
theory is most clearly stated hy Professor Riew (Pers. Cat, 

~ p. 880), but nearly all his objections to the ideatity of the 
Poet with the traveller can be met; for— 












































(1) I have read carefully through the whole Din of the 
poet (Tabriz ith, of 4.2, 1280) and find no single 
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allusion to Tsfahin, but a great many to Khurasiu, 
amongst which the following clearly shows that it 
was the poet's birthplace (p, 241) :— 





Spates seca) Sesh sls Jal pein e 
sate Sa es Sy GLE yerse gaye 


«Although my origin ix from Khurdaan, after epiritual leader- 
ship, authority, and mupremacy 
Love for the Family and House of the Prophet have made 
‘me a man of Yamgan and Afsandaran.” 


(2) The chronological difficulty presented by the dates 
found in some copies of the Raieshana’s Nama (Ast. 

at, 843, Leyden MS.) is to. bo 

overcome, as maintained by Ethé, only by a reject 

of these dates us clerical errors; for no ono hns 

hitherto ventured to maintain that the Dinin of 

-Khusraw and tho 2, N, are by different 

and— 

As pointed out by Ethé, the author of the Divan 

ly statos (Tubrix lith., p. 110) that ho was 
born in Am. 894, and that, after spending the first 
part of his life in worldliness and dissipation, he 
Dogan to “seek after wisdom” at tho-age of 42 
(elsewhere, speaking in round numbers, he speaks 
of his ago at this turning-point in his life ws 40, 
6g. Tabriz lith, p. 217), ie. about att 436, 

(4) Tn the Syfur-nima (ed, Schofer, p. -), in relating 
the dream which caused him to set out on his travels 
to search for ‘Truth, he says that he had ‘awakened 
from a sleep of forty years”; and, a few lines lower 
down, he gives the date of his departure on his 
journey as Thuraday, 6th of Jumada II, ast. 4375 
ull of which very closely and strikingly corresponds 
with the above deductions concerning the author of 
the Ditean, 

aan 1899. a 














(8) 
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(8) In the Jamiu't-Tmearith (British 
Apo. 7,628), besides the reference to N: 
(f. 290) as the head of the Isma 








propaganda in 
Khurisin, he is again mentioned on i 286" as 


follows 
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i-Rhasraw, attracted by the fume of al-Mustansir, 
came from Khurisin to Egypt, where he abode seven years, 
performing the pilgrimage every year and returning to 
Egypt. Finally he came, after performing the pilgrimage, 
to Bosra, and returned to Khurisin, where ho carried on 
4 propaganda for the ‘Alids of Egypt’ [ie. the Fatimid 
Caliphs] in Balkh. His enemies attempted to destroy him, 
and he became a fagitive in the mountain of Simingin, 
where he remained for twenty years, content to exist on 
water and herbs. Hasan-i-Sabbah, the Himyarite, of 
Yemen, came from Persia before al-Mustansir bi'llah 
disguised as a carpenter, asking his permission to carry 


ola cale! 
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fon a propaganda for him in the Persia 
‘permission having been accorded to him, 
seoretly of al-Mustansir in whose name the \ 
should be carried on after his death, ‘In thi 
my son Nizar,’ replied the Caliph, ‘who is tl) 
For this reason the Isma‘tlis [of Persia] 1m 
Tmimate of Nizdr, And ‘Our Master’ [i.c} 
Subbih] chore [as the centres of his propog. 
Castles of Qubistin, as we shull presently relate,” 
Now in his Sy/ar-ndma Nagir-i-Khusraw mentions visiti, 
Mooea for the fourth timo in a.m. 442 (0d. Schefer, p. 1%) 
and returning thenoo to Bagra in ant. 443 (p. 99), Isfabiin 
in Muharram, at, 444 (p. 11), ond Khurisin in Jumada 11, 
‘Ast. 444, all of which agrees pretty well with the above, 
‘At this Iust dato he must have beon about 50 yours 
‘of ago (since soven years elapsed betwoen his departure 
for Egypt, at tho ago of 42, and his return thenoo} 
‘Pwenty yours more in Simingin (soo B, do Meynard? 
Diet... de ta Pore, pp. 317, 818, av. clestes) would 
bring him to the ago of 70. In his Diwan he incidentally 
montions his age in numerous passages; eg., age 40 and 
42 (Tabriz lith., pp. 217 and 110); ago 50 (pp. 20, 219, 
280, 263); ago 50 and odd (p. 78); ago 60 (pp. 24, 79, 
102, 164, 178, 179, 199, 244); age 62 (pp. 166, 171); ago 
60 nnd odd (p. 70); and he also gives the period of hia 
pilgrimages and stay in Egypt as six years (p. 113). As) 
tho author of the Sa/ar-ndma rouched Egypt in Safar, 
‘Aut, 439, and came to Basra on his homeward journey in 
Shavbin, a.1. 443, hia sojourn in the West was, in fuct, 
only four years and a half, but he appears to have reckor 
from the date of his departure from Khurisin (Jumida 
‘a.tt, 437) to his return thither (Jumida IT, a.m. 444), © 
was exactly seven years, As he performed tho pilgrim 
v0 far as pi every year during tl 
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1, Torwes Srearrs Lanovaces. 


Grand Hotel, Thursday Island, 
"Torres Straits. 
Nov. 8, 1898. 


Ay pean Sin,—As you will soe by abovo aidross, 
{ auveded to Professor Haddon's request that I should 
neoompany the Carubridge Anthropological Expedition 
Torres Siraits, Leave was granted mo from my 
studies, Wo havo been enabled to make « very interesting 
fiudy of tho natives of tho Torres Straite Inland, and 

St the Hood Bay, Port Moresby, and Yulo Island natives 

fa Now Guinea, You will bo interested to know of the 
= philological material which I havo been able to gather — 

1. Grammar and Voeabulary of the Murry Island 
Tanguage. 
2, Grammar and Vocabulary of Mabuiag and other 
dialects of Western Torres Straits. 
8. Grammatical notes o 


(@) Hula and Keapara (Hood Bay). 
(@) Sinangoro (inland from Kupskops) and Alowa 
(cast of Hood Bay), 
(@) Oloudy Bay. 
(@) Grammar of 
Sound). 
(6) Roro (Yule Island), Mekeo (St. Joseph Ri 
(/) Kiwai (Fly River). 











Nora or Pokan language (east of Hal! 
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() Note on language of Cape York tribe (No 
+ Queensland). \ 
() Grammatical note on Koitapu language (Pd 
Moresby). 
Tfind that there isa great advantage in making inquiries 
to language on the spot, and have received much help 


from missionaries. 
mar ‘Sypwey H. Ray, 


2 Patt MSS. ux Nupar. 
Kathmandu, Jan, 1, 1899. 


Maharija’s brary hero, in a bundle of unrecognised frag. 
ments, three palm-leaves in Gupta character, e ridently from 
8 large book, and containing an index to some Pali euttas, 
and giving the beginsing of each sutta in Pali. Of couree 
T'have no Pali reference-books bere, and cannot aay whether 
the leaves wero at the end of a MS, of one of the Nikiyas; 
Photographed them, 90 we ean work this point out 
at leisure. Bat itis satisfactory to find that in thia country, 
hitherto exclusively Mahiyaniat, the 
ras known in early times, It is only 
another proof (if proof were needed) to show how absurd 
it 8 to call the Hinayina ‘Southern,’ and to identity Pali 
Mterature exclusively with Ceylon, Burma, and the South, 
In the same bundle were some fragments of a Senckeiy 
Buddhist work written in a character hitherto only known 
in Central Asia, and called by Hoérnle ‘Central Asian 
Nagari’—Yours truly, 





©, Bexpaxx. 


8. Bupoisr Sccurrones rrow Taxuti-Banii, 
— he ‘two pancls of carved stone represented by the 
~mpanying photographs were found, after the Malakhand 
‘dition of 1897, in the ruins of Takht-i-Babai, an ancient 
“~d city which is situated in the Yusufzai country near 
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Tloti-Mardan on the N.W, frontier, ond in which a number 
of other Buddhistic sculpturos had previously been unearthed. 
‘The panel with the large contral figure of Buddha was dug 
up in the ruined monastery of the town in December, 1897. 
Tt was found lying faco downwards nbout five foot below 
some débris, baving apparently fallon from a wall above, 
‘he other panel was found in the same ruins, Both are 
carved in a soft blue micacoous slate. Along with the 
larger panel was dag up a copper coin representing on one 
sido a lion and on the other a moan riding an elephant. 
This coin has becn identified by an authority on Indian 
numismatics as one of King Huyishka’s, dating from about 
100 a. ‘The stones are in the possession of Miss J, E. 
Hume, at present resident at Hurbunswala, Dehra Dun. 
‘The original photographs by Mr. F. Giles, CS, were enlarged 
by Sands, Hunter, & Co. ‘These enlargements are here 
reproduced on 1 smaller scale. 

Both panely/bvidently represent scenes from the life of 
Buddha, who is identifiable in both cases by his halo, Tn 
the larger panel he forms the central figure, and is dis- 
tinguished by his great size as well as his halo, He seems 
to be receiving an offering from the two Nagas on hia left, 
whose serpent nature is represented by the snakes rising up 
from botweon their shoulder-blades. ‘The altar behind which 
they are standing resembles that represented on p. 90 in 
Griinwedel’s Buddhistische Kunst, ‘Tho figure to the right 
holding a swira in his left hand is probably Mara. Behind 
and to tho right of him in tho air is a Gandharea, who, 
recognizable by his garland and the eid in hiv left, is 
holding up a fruit in his right hand, ‘Those who are more 
familiar with Buddhistio legends than I am will probably 
bo able to identify the scenes dopioted ou those two carved 
stones. ‘The sculptures aro probably. to be assigned to tho 
first contury a.p., the early period of Buddhistic art in 
which Greek influence is more markod; but othors will be 
able to pronounce on the question of their approximate date 
with more knowledge than I possess. 

A. A. Macvoxstn. 
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4, Pensian Mayusontrr arrrisorep To Parsnv” 
ppin Ravi. 
Strassburg, 
‘Feb, 11, 1899, 


Drar Sin,—The Aja Sofia in Constantinople has a copy 
of the work described by Mr. Nicholson in your January 
number, It is) contained in a work numbered in their 
catalogue No, 3,694, and bearing the title 21 Bi>. 

‘Also tho “Four Discourses,” Chahir Magala, of Aridbi, 
mentioned by Mr. E, G, Browne, on p. 40 of the same 
issuo, ia in Stambul, in tho Ashir Effondi Library, in the 
MS. No, 285, 116 foll. 

Several of the works referred to in Professor Ethé’s 
sketoh of Persian literaturo in the “Grundriss der Tranischen 
Philologio” as unique, must also now lose that distinotion 
since the pablisation of tho catalogues of thp Constantinople 
libraries. 

Sinco I saw how much of the celebrated medical com- 
pondium, “The Treasare of Khviirezméah,” was drawn from 
alder sources, expecially Avicenna (seo my papor in the 
Wiener Zcitschritt f, d. Kunde des Morg., iv, 181-143), 
T have vory small confidence in the originality of all such 
Persian handbooks of general medicine. And it is not 
likely that 40 groat an encyclopaedist as Raat was altogethor 
original in his medical work. ‘The extracte givon in my 
artiolo just referred to would, I think, convince Mr. Nicholson 
of tho vory close connection botween Razi’s work and the 
“Treasure of Khydrezmiah.” And as the latter is oldor 
than Riazi, Rist may have used it; and may even possibly 
‘be referring to its author, Isma’il ibn Huson ibn Mubammad. 
ibn Ahmad al Husaini al Jurjini, when he speaks of * the 
Saiyid’ son of Imam Isma’il. Perhaps Mr. Nicholson 
‘would be #0 kind as to give us a further communication on. 
this point. 

May I be allowed to take this opportunity of calling 
attention to another point which has hitherto, I think, 
‘escaped attention, 
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Naima tells us (Stambul edition of a. 1281, vol. ii, 
p-220, at the end) how the soldiers went to lai; jiex UL 
fand set free the prisoners there. Were scholar to under- 
take a learned inquiry as to who this Baba Ja'far was, 
taking him as the builder, of the prison, he would go wrong. 

J slang. As German soldiers call the place of 
Aotention ‘Vater Philip’ (seo my book “Die deutsche 
Soldaten-sprache,”” Giessen, 1899, p. 121), s0 the Turks call 
it Baba Ju'for, So the Torks call a recruit hE) es 
This also has its analogy in the slang of the Bavarian 
soldiers, who call a recruit a ‘Russian’ (loo, cit., p. 86). 
We should not be surprised that so exclusive cast as the 
Tanissaries should have developed a jargon of this kinds 
aud no doubt other Orientalists will haye come across other 
instances of this interesting slang in the course of their 
reading,—Bolieve me, sincerely yours, 











Pavt, Hon, 
1s efor Rhy Davide 2 
af 


6. Tun Prev Tswmrriod ht 


Aaintio Society of Bengal, 
87, Park Street, Calcutta, 
Feb, 10, 1899. 


Sin,—T havo just read Mr, V. A. Smith's note on the 
Sakya Tnseription from Piprahwa in the Inst July number 
of your Journal, Owing to tho importance of this document, 
fas also to the fact that T had an opportunity of examining 
the original urn, which, together with the other relics, is 
now in the Indian Museum, Caleutta, I beg to ask for your 
permission to state my opinion on some minor details in 
regard to the inscription, 

(1) Mr, V. A. Smith says that “the final character of 
Phagavato looks like t, with a stroke to the left, but must 
be read either as fo or fa.” In my opinion, the word is 
Magarate, and I do not see any reason for correcting this. 
For in Migadhi, Pali bhagacato must become bhagacate, as 
the rule that final changes to holds good throughout, 
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(2) 4a bhaginikanain, i€ correct, would be-very puzzling 
indeed, for the change of dental n to cerebral n, though. 
common enough in the literary Prakrits, is unknown 1 
epigraphical Pali or Magadhi. But, from an examination 
of the original urn, I can confidently assert that what has 
‘been taken for the upper crose-bar of yi (<r), is merely 
‘a small particle of stone peeled off when the writer engraved 
the i-matrd of ni, Hardly any photograph or impression 
will show this clearly, but on the original ura there remains 
no doubt whatever. 

(8) Tam glad to confirm tho correctness of the reading 
anputa, instead of Mr. Smith's aaputra, pointed out by you 
in w foot-note, Mx, Smith probably has been misled by 
the fuct that one stroke of ¢ is prolonged a little down 


Velow the bottom line of tho lettor, thus Wi + Bat, if thie 
be rik ought to be a serpentine line, and not « straight 
down-strOh, as, 0.g,, we havo 





dra in one of the Bharhat 





Stupa inser 
My reading of the inscription, from the original, accordingly 
stands thus 





yanaih, 
iyati salilanidhane budbasa bhagavato saki sukitibhatinarh 
sabhaginikanah suputadalanatia, 


This insoription is in one line only, round the hemi- 
spherical lid of the urn, with the exception of the two 
syllables yanain, which stand above suki—I have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 








T. Brocn, 
Philol. Seer. A.8.B. 
To the Secrstary of the Royal Asiatic Soiety, Landon, 


6, Tar Gosixca Kutanograr MS. 


‘As our readers are aware, fragments of an old birch 
‘bark MS, in Kharosthi characters found their way in 1896 
to Paris and St, Petersburg. The MS. was found about 
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thirteen miles*from Khotan, at or near the site of the 
ancient Gosinga Vibra, and is the earliest known Indian 
‘MS. M. Senart has published in the Journal Asiatique 
fuosimiles of the soven leaves which, together with 
aumerous fragments, form the Paris portion of this 
important discovery; and has added to the groat services 
he has rendered to the reconstruction of Indian history by: 
‘4 masterly dooipherment of the contents of these leaves, 
with numerous valuable notes, 

The little work is an anthology, a Dhammapade, a 
collection of religious verses. From what sources was tho 
collection made? As is well known, there is a similar 
anthology included, under the name Dhammapada, in the 
Buddhist canon, M. Senart has shown that tho majority 
of the verses included in this now collestiou are found also 
in the old one, but not in the same order, or in the same 
connection; ond that a number of others in the now MS, 
are not.in the older collection at all, ‘This would soom to 
point to the supposition that the now anthology: hus not 
been compiled from tho Pili one; but rathsf’ from the 
sources from which tho latter was itsolf compel 

Besides M. Sonart’s roferencos I have noted the following : 














1.4 Satta Nipiita, 333, and Thora Gita, 653, 1005, 
11.5 Milind, 379, 
15,2 The MSS. of the Dhp.rvad often Hina-Dhammam. 
16,4 Samyutta, 1. 157; Divyavadina, 300; Milinda, 

245 5 Netti, p. 41 of my MS, 
17.5 Thera Githa, 257, 
18,7 Jataka, 5. 72. 





fs finds, 
26, 12 Jittaka, 5. 99, 
26. 14 Thora Gat 





Lia figure oa the right give the page and vere of the tinage & part of 
Pa pkey ight gi page irage 4 part of 
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40.9 Samyutta, 1.73; Milinda, 399. * 
(for mantabhint). 


41. 11 Thera Gatha, 
48. 











vvastu, iii, 422, 

60, 26 Samyutta, 1, 182. 

58, 82 Ttivuttoks, 45, 

54. 34 Jataka, 5. 99. 

56, 38 Sutta Nipita, 950, 

57. 89 Divyaivadi 

74.6 Jataka, 1, 314 

85, 33 Ttivuttaks, 48; Vinaya, 3, 90. 

89. 49 Thera Gath, 636, 

90. Samyutta, 1, 97; Netti, 96; Lalita Vistara 

95. 16 Udina, 1. 5; Divydvadina, 561, 

102, 31, 82 Samyutta, 1. 7 5 Jataka, 2. 140, 

108. 48 Samyutta, 1. 83, 

108, 44 M.P.S, vi, 165 Samyutta, 1. 198; Gatake, 
No. 95, eto, 





















Proteass*OMenbourd” of St, Potorsburg, 
other and Inrgor portion of this Gosinga MS. 
we have tho whole text beforo us wo may be able to draw 
some more certain conclusion as to the probable ‘method 
of its compilation, At prosent it is uncertain whethor the 
‘compiler translated into his native dialect from the Pitakus 
or whether he drew from previous translations of the Pitaka 
books, or whother be translated from one or other of the 
othor anthologies, different from the Pali Dhammapada, 
which (from the lists of books extant in China or Tibet) 
we know must have existed in the centuries proceding the 
Christian ora. As the MS. comes from a district aftorwards 
predominantly Mabiyanist, it is interesting to note the fuct 
that it contains no trace of Mabiydna doctrine, 












‘T. W. Rays Davis. 
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7. Tax Tuxony or Sovt axp tHe Ixtmarive or tHE 
AvEsTA. 


Dean Provesson Rays Davins—With regard to Professor 
Mills’ paper on the Avesta, and your own on the Upanishads, 
will you allow mo to make the following observatio 

‘Against M, Darmesteter’s later viows as to the age of the 
‘Avesta may be urged—firstly, the archaic nature of the 
Janguage of the book, many of the Gathis differing little from 
pure Sanskrit; and secondly, the fuct that the parallelisms 
Vetwoon Vedic and Avestio thought are found precisaly in 
those passages of the Avesta and the Rig-Veda which, alike 
by Iranian and Indian scholars, are admitted to be the 
oldest, I refer especially to auch ax deal with ethical 
concepts, with Rita and Asha, Riju ond Ratu, Vrijind and 
YVareza, ani to thovo Githis and Siktas which represent 
the moral aspeots of the Adityas and Amesha Spefitas. 

‘Asto tho absorbing question of Zarathustra, despite all that 
hhas boon said to the contrary, there seems little reason to doubt 
that he was born at Ragha, not far from {hrin, and appeared 
as the prophet of Magism under King Vistaspa, Amongst 
future chroniclers there will doubtless be sceptics who will 
contend that the great English statesman who bas lately 
left the sphere of hia labours was but « pillar of Hercules or 
the Stone of the glory of Heaven (‘Hpaxjjs = Svargasravas), 
find this by the same arguments aa Prof. Kern socks to show 
that the Iranian prophet was only s humanized Hesperus ! 

‘Turning now to your own article, may I yenture to 
suggest that it would have been helpful had you in each 
caso given us the Sanskrit term to which you referred. Wo 
find at least four equivalents of ‘soul’ in the Upanishads, 
namely, jie, sakgma-éarira, purusa, and atman. All friends 
of folklore will be partfeularly grateful for tho mode of 
dealing with the subject adopted by you. And though my 
own interest in theso ancient treatises is for the most part 
f philosophical one, I should like, from your standpoint, 
to institute a comparison between the Upanished doctrine 
and that of the Avesta, 
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‘The words used to express ‘soul’ in the Avesta are five: 
Fravashi, wshtana, aghea, baodhagh, and urcan. 

Of the first of these, namely, Frarashi, there is no exact 
counterpart in the Upanishads, though in some respects it 
may be compared with «iltgma-soira. Phonetically it is 
equivalent to prucriddfi, and would seem to indicate the 
expansion of the suprome spiritual prinefple. It is the 
spiritual archetype of every man, without beginning and 
without end, attaching itself to the body at birth, wholly 
independently of wream and huodhagh, and leaving it at 
death, ‘There is a mystical utterance about children in the 
‘Now Testamont which may well remind us of tho Fracashis. 
heir angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven. 

The term wihfana (= Ske. uéthana) is the vital principle 
which maintains the functional activities of the senses, and 
corresponds to jtea. Tt is an enlargement of ushifa, ‘health, 
well-being, salvation,’ from sta and wd, and implics full 
enjoyment of all the facultica, In close conceptual relation- 
ship to this is the word aghca, which is the Baotrian form 
of am, and sometimes means self, bat oftencr the seat of 
life, ax prana is used in the Upanishads. 

Baodhugh is partly eijféna and partly manas, but in either 
‘case it represents man's psychical foree and nature. 

Lastly, we have wrran, which expresses the characterizing 
individuality, the consciousness of responsibility in man, 
‘At death the Urvan has to give account of itself on the 
Ciivad bridge, and, according to the verdict of the Judges, 
goes either to heaven or to hell. ‘The word comes from 
¥ ror, ‘to wish, choose,’ so that we should not be far wrong 
in describing it as the faculty of volition. In the Avesta 
there is a great deal about the Gous Urvan or Animal Soul, 
‘The song contained in the 29th Ha of the Yasna consists 
of a dialogue between Geus Urvan (Goshurun), the Ox-Soul, 
the personification of life, here appearing as the guardian 
of all things living, on the one side, and Ahura and Asha 
on the other. ‘The soal of the ox complains to the Creator 
of the persecution suffered by all creatures here below at 
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the hands of demons; whereupon Abura Mazda turns to 
‘Asha for advice on the subject. ‘The lntter then declares 
that he himself is supreme ruler and Lord of all, but there 
is no consolation until Abura Mazda announces to Goshuran 
the coming of Zarathustra, ‘Though not wholly satisfied 
with this, Goshuran nevertheless thenceforth submits to the 
will of Ahura. 

Tn conclusion, it is worthy of note that, among other 
Vailio and Avestic contrasts, whereas according to the 
Thpanishad doctrine the soul when in deep sleep goes iito 
‘Scarga or Brala-toka (heaven), according to Zoroastrian 
Jore it goes into acisto aghus (hell), because in the one case 
sleop is attributed to the Good Spirit and in the other to 
the Bad.—Yours faithfully, 

*  Hannenr Barnes, 
1h the Seeetary of the Roy Anite Baily. 


[Mr Baynes raises a large question. Dissatisfuotion with 
the ordinary soal theory led, no doubt, in widely separated 
countries, to its being supplemented by other theories. In 
India, also, there were such other theories, and about 1,500 
years after the date of the books I was discussing these 
were worked up into an elaborate system by Saikara. If 
in the Avesta similar theories had already been worked up 
into a similarly claborate system, that would be very 
aggestive as to tle date of the Avesta. Of the five 
‘Avesta words explained by Mr. Baynes, only urran seems 
to belong to the soul theory proper. It would be very 
interesting, if documents are available, ‘to have a history 
of all five; and also of the four Indian terms referred to. 
‘The wak¢ma-éurira was not born till many centuries after 
the time T was dealing with. Jira does occur at that time 
in the senso of ‘alive, living’; or, as substantive, ‘Iife’ 
Tnoob gives five passages from the Chindogya and one from 
the Kathaka, In none of them does the word mean ‘soul’ 
in three of them the reference is toa tree. Puruga occurs 
frequently in the sense of ‘man, human.’ ‘The ward whose 
meaning I disoussed was dtman.—Ru. D.] 




















8, Eauty Commence serween Ixpia axp Barrow, 


Mr, Kennedy concludes his learned ond valuable articlo 

; on this interesting topic (above, 1898, p. 273) with a die 

~ ‘oussion as to the date of the knowledge of the monsoons, 
"i fand with the remark that “the truo trade route to Indi 

: that is, from Persia—was discovered when the black-halled 

merchant ships first plunged through the salt sea spray 

‘ 








and ploughed their eastward course, under the stars, amid 
th open ocean.” 

In preparing my forthcoming translation of the Dialogues 
of the Buddha, I have come across the following passage 
Zin the Kevaddbu or Kevattua Sutta of the Digha (fifth 

contury 1). ‘The Buddha says 

“Long ago ocean-goitig merchants were wont to plunge 

forth upon the sea, on board a ship, tuking with them 
u shore-sighting bird. When the ship was out of sight 
of lund they would set the shore-sighting bird free. And 
it would go to the East and to the South and to the West 
and to the North, and to the intermediate points, and rise 
aloft, If on the horizon it caught sight of land, thither 
it would go. But if not, then it would come back to the 
ship again. Just s0, brother, ete.” 

© Such a simile would scarcely be made use of, in ordinary 
talk, unless the habit referred to were of some standing, 
and matter of general knowledge. It is, I think, the 
carliest reference in Indian books to ocean-going ships out 
of sight of land. 





‘T. W. Rays Davins, 
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Paoresson G. Daraax, Die Wore Susu, aur Brnvxcr- 
SIONTIGUNG DES XACHKANNONISOHEN —JURDISCHS 
Scumrrenumsunn per Awamanisouzy Srnactn, 
Vol. I: Kinleitung und wichtige Begritfe, nobst 
Anhang, , Messianisohe Texte. (Hinrichs : Leipzig, 
1899.) 

In this work, of which the first volume has just appeared, 
Professor Dalwan is making practical use of the extensive 
Arumaio studies which he has pursued hitherto with such 
singleness of purposo and success, It appears now that 
they were merely the preparatory work, the scaffolding for 
a totally different structure. All these philological researches 
had, as their ultimate aim, the purpose to penetrate behind 
the Greek form of the words and tho statements ascribed 
directly to Jesus, chiefly in the three Synoptic Gospels, 
and to recover, if possible, hy means of an accurate study 
of the Iunguage spoken in Palestine the very origival 
form of those sentences of Jesus. Did he speak Hebrew 
or Aramaic? Which of these two would explain moro 
easily the peculiarities of tho Grok forms, and which would 
give © moro accurate meaning to those words us used by 
Jesus? This question, which is bound to touch upon 
extremely delicate theological problems, and is of incal- 
culablo importance for the criticism of tho Synoptics, can 
be dealt with in these pages only and solely from the 
strictly philological point of view. Necdloss to say that 
the prominent feature of this firet volume, dealing with the 
Introduction and some of the “Principal Notions” in 

ERAS. 1899, bad 
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the Gospels, is to provo that the language spoken by Jesus 
was not Hebrew, as has been suggested by many great 
scholars, the last of whom is Resch, whose great work on 
this very question has just appeared, but the Aramaic of 
Galilee. Only, if retranslated into that special dialect, 
many of the forms and terms used obtain a clear and 
precise mesning. Such is the contention of Professor 
Dalman, who, with extreme learning and profound acumen, 
discusses seriatim each of these notions, and tries to retrace 
the original Aramaic form, ‘There are a fow points, how- 
ever, which remain unanswered, ‘The ground for assuming 
the language of the people to have boen Aramaic in Palestine 
in the time of Jesus is not convincing. ‘The fact remains 
that the language of the Prayers and the language of 
the Literature at that period was purely Hebrew, though 
of a somewhat different charactor from that of the Bible. 
‘A nation that speaks at one and the same time two Isnguages 
is an ethnographical fiction. It is not likely that the 
Md have accepted a totally different language for 
ious and another for their duily life, exeept in 
casos where the sacred literature bad been introduced 
from elsewhere, as is the case with the Latin id the 
Catholic Church of Europe. ‘The literature of the people 
would represent much more that language, and such is the 
ease with the literature of the contomporaries of Jesus. 
Assuming, then, the literary language to huve been Hebrew, 
how is it, then, that the primitive Gospel, also a literary 
product, should not have been written in the sacred Hebrow 
Iunguage, but in Aramaic? And if the three Synopties 
have translated a Semitic original into Gresk, have they not 
stood under the same influences under which the translators 
of the LXX stood, and was not the ‘Koing’ used in 
Palestine, a kind of Grocko-Semitic language, and which 
would thus not prove much for the original form of the 
Iangunge, either of the Primitive Gospel or of Jesus himself, 
Professor Dalman himself has to admit such influences when 
he tries to explain certain Hobraisms in the language of 
Luke, He says that Luke stood under the influence of 
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the Greck trunslation of the Bible, But as Professor 
Dalman refers constantly to the Hebrew forms of words 
and the notions prevalent at that period, as retained in the 
oldest texts of rabbinical literatare, and supplies his Aramaic 
examples with very numerous parallels, he facilitates the 
critical examination of his thesis, He brings to bear to 
hia task an unrivalled knowledge, at first hand, of these 
Janguages and literatures, ‘The retranslation of whole 
sentences into Aramaic must, however, bo declared us 
laboured and artificial, whilst the examinations and eluci- 
dations of the “Principal Notions” are models of accurate 
and profound investigation, full of keen insight into the 
spiritual life of the people of that period and of extreme 
vulue from @ philological point of view. The supplement 
consists of eleven texts, which, according to Professor 
Dalman, are of Messianic import, commencing with the 
Sibyllinian Oracles and finishing with un Aramaic hymn, 
which seems to me to be of comparatively modern date, 
originating probably from the circle that had gathered 
round tho new kabbalistical school in ‘Tiberias inthe 
sixteenth century, where many such hymns were written 
in the same language. ‘The so-called Palestinian recension 
of the Eighteen Benedictions is merely a local variant 
unsupported and practically contradicted by the muss of 
similar texts which have recently come to light among 
the fragments brought from Egypt. Nor do I understand 
the reason for adopting the vocalization of the Yemen MSS. 
for the other Hebrow texts when we have at least as 
perfect texts in old and excellent MSS, with the usual 
Yocalization, ‘Those MSS. vary also considerably between 
‘one another, and for that reason alone it would have been 
more advisable to retain the version which appears in the 
Liturgies of the known rites, A text, which I have been 
able to reconstruct, from Egyptian fragmenta ns old as 
those from which the so-called Palestinian Version has 
been published—all are of Palestinian origin for that— 
differs considerably from the one published by Professor 
Dalman, and agrees much more with the oldest known 
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version, that of Saadya, of the beginning of the tenth 
century, if not older. Professor Dalman ought to have taken 
thia as basis, and in a similar manner the Kuddish as 
given by Maimonides is at least as archaic in form and 
structure as any other known; moreover, the Yemen Liturgy 
has adopted this form from Maimonides. But, in spite 
of these deficiencies, the book stands as an important 
contribution to the literature of that period. 





M. G. 


Eouirses or THe Moox 1x Ixpu. By Ronzer Sewatt. 
(London, 1898.) 


‘This continuation of tho “Indian Calendar” gives a list of | 
the lunar eclipses from a.n, 300 to 1900, which will prove 
of great use to those who have to calculate or verify dates 
of Indian inscriptions. It is mainly based on Von Oppolzer’s 
Canon der Finsternisee, but possesses a value of its own, inas- 
much as Mr, Sewell, for tho date of every eclipse, bas / 
given not only the week-day, but alo the Hindy lunar 
month in which the eclipse took place (or will take place). | 
‘This may best be shown by an example. 

‘The Nanyaura plate of Dhaigadeva mentions a ‘lunar 
eclipse on Sunday, the 16th of the bright half of Karttika 
of the [Vikrama] year 1085. We know that this date 
must fall in either A.p, 997 or 998, and from Mr, Sewell’s 
list we see, without any calculation, that there was a lunar 
colipse on the 6th November, a.n. 998, which was a Sunday, 
amd which did fall in the month Kartita, We also see 
from it that the eclipse was total, and from the times given 
(which have been taken from the Canon) we may say at 
‘once that the eclipse was visible everywhere in India, 

To test the acouracy of Mr. Sowell’s part of the work, 

I have recalculated the data given by him for about fifty 
lunar eclipses mentioned in Indian inscriptions, and have 
found only one instance where Mr, Sewell is wrong. The 
eclipse of Monday, the 9th October, a.n. 1139, which ie 
mentioned in a plate of Govindacandra of Kanauj, took 
place in the month Asvina, not in Karttika, 
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Besides the list of lunar eclipses, Mr. Sewell’s new work 
contains some minor additions to the “Indian Calendar,” 
‘which it seems unnecessary to specify here. 

Gattingen. F. Kumtuoan. 


History or Barns Ixvta. By Sir Witutas: Witsox 
Honrex, K.CS.L, LL.D, Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Volame To the Overthrow of 
the English in the Spice Archipelago.” (Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1899.) 

‘The author tells us in his Introduction, that this book 

completes a task which has occupied thirty-four years of 

fe. ‘The Archives of England, Portugal, and Holland 
have been consulted by him personally. 

The book, presented by the author to the Society, is the 

[Ses salen of 5 series anc bes bee published in the 
present year; the remaining volumes will follow. It ix 
dedicated by permission to HLM. the Queen-Empress, and 
in illustrated by four maps: 

(I) General Map of India. 

+Q) Ancient and Mediaeval Trade Routes to India, 
(8) The Indian Peninsula, Portuguese period. 

(4) The Enstern Archipelago. 

In the ten chapters of this volume the history of British 
India is brought down from 1516 s.v., when the old trade 
routes from India to the West were closed by the barbarism 
of the newly-established Turkish Empire, to 1603; the end 
of the struggle between the English and Duteb, culminating 
in the tragedy of Amboyna. 

‘There is much new material: there is a judicious absenco 
of an attempt at literary brillianey; there is a sweeping 
away of certain familiar historic delusions, which hitherto 
prevailed. A certain historical philosophy dominates the 
narrative. ‘The conquest of British India by the population 
of a little island in the extremo West is but the last sceno 
of the great drama of the conflict between Asin and Europe, 
which had gone on for centuries long before the Christian era, 
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Great Britain endured much during a century and a balf 
of struggle, ere it entered into its inheritance, “ Qui dura 
ince” is an Itilian proverb, aptly illustrated in this ease. 
If it be argued, that the conquest of India was the result 
cof brute force, this is not denied, but there was persistent 
self-sacrifice as well on the part of the conquerors. 

‘The author does not withhold well-deserved praise from 
the Portuguese and their lenders; they were noble fellows, 
‘but the political resources and population of Portugal did 
not form a sufficiently large basis for so magnificent 
a structure as an Asiatic Empire. 

As Portugal disappeared, Holland appeared on the scene, 
and her resources also proved insufficient for the task. 

In these pages there is an absence of Chauvinism and 
Egoism, which often degrade the modern history of any 

i written for tho benetit of so-called 
patriotic readers} a judicial spirit reigns throughout, but 
fone feature transpires, that the British authorities had even 
in those early days a caro for the interests of the people 
committed to their charge, as is the case in British India 
toa remarkable extent at the present day. ‘The Portuguese 
lund no conception of the nature of the duty, which attended 
the task of ruling conquered provinces, ‘The Dutch then, 
and now, looked upon Colonies and subject populations as 
the platform of a financial speculation, which must be made 
at any cost to bring profitable returns to the Mother- 
Country; they cared not for the advancement of the subject 
races, 

‘The volume before us ends at s period, when the British 
prospects had fallen very low in the struggle with Holland, 
but it must be recollected that the bone of discord with 
Holland was not so much the Peninsula of India as thi 
islands and coasts of the Indian Archipelago: the Dutel 
adventurers were supported by the whole strength of # 
Dutch Government; the British East India Oompany 
to depend on its own resources. The author brings 
the strong and weak features of the two contending nations, 
and with grest success, f 
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We look forward with great interest to the fortheoming 
second volume: we trust not to have to wait too long; it 
will bring the reader down the stream of tims to a period, 
with the environment of which he is more familiar. It 
is well to study the genesis of Empires, as well as of 
Natural Phenomena, ‘The Twentieth Century, into which 
‘we are entering, may develop organic dangers and the germ 
fof decay of Empires, unheeded and unthought of by the 
surface-student of History, ‘The question may be raised in 
Parliament, whether the Empire of India is worth retaining, 
if any prodigious saorifice had to be made by the Mother- 
Country. ‘The reply of an old Anglo-Indian official, who 
hielpod to extend the North-Western frontier from the 
Satlaj to the Indus and beyond, and to rule subject races 
firmly, yet sympathetically and lovingly, is, that if Great” 
Britain by mischance, or misconduct, lost the Empire of 
India, it would cease to be one of the Great Powers of the 
World, and, following the example, fall to the political level 
of Spain. 

‘The author suffered the great mortification of the loss 
of the main part of his materials and manuscripts collected 
in India, when the homeward-bound steamer, to which they 
‘wore entrusted, went to the bottom of the sea, but his 
unflagging zeal and dauntless energy did not sink under 
this great calamity; toa certain extent ho has modified the 
plan and scope of his enterprise, and we think wisely so. 

In the first place, “Méa BiBdov, wéya xdxov”: the 
present work must consist of several large volumes: if the 
author had carried out his intention of “ preparing a com- 
plete history of India from the invasion of the Aryans” 
(p. 18), the size of the work would have been indefinitely 
extended. 

Tn the second place, what was the presumable date of 
the Aryan Invasion? Anterior to Alexander the Great, 
anterior to the birth of Buddha, which are dates fixed 
with tolerable certainty. ‘The earliest dato of the Book 
under review is 1516 a.n, ‘The Birth of Buddha carries 
us back 2,100 years, and there is an abyss of centuries 
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beyond before we reach the possible and probable date 
of tho Aryan Invasion. Besides, such a subject opens 
‘out a new and distinct world of idens, facts, speculations, 
and doubts, and postulates an amount of peculiar study and. 
sccumulated knowledge not to be found in the fourteen 
fascinating volumes of the Imperial Gazetteor of India, No 
one is s0 familiar os the author with the physicul, racial, 

intellectual features of the three hundred Millions of 
British India of the Nineteenth Century after the Christian 
cra, and we are glad that he bas restricted the orbit of 
his Inbours into a compass, where we can trust him 
implicitly, and without a doubt, Our critical attitude would 
necessarily be modified, if in one of his volumes we bad 
to consider the questions: At what date was the Phoenician 
Alphabet imported into India? What ure the dates of 
certain Inscriptions, and Manuscripts? ‘The Twentieth 
Century may bring solution to this and other questions : 
the Nineteenth has not, done so. ‘The author's narrative 
floats down a stream of absolute historic ealm and certainty: 
lot him be satisfied, 
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Panske Praxis; being a record of important events in 
the growth of the Parsi community in Western India, 
chronologically arranged, from the date of their immi. 
gration into India to th Compiled 
by Bowaxsex Byxawsex Parstz, Gujariti. to; 
pp- xvi and 1052, (Bombay, 1888.) 

This chronicle of the doings and progress of the Indian 
Parsis, 20 far as they have been recorded down to 1860, 
could have been compiled only by patient and enthusiastic 
research, and have been so conveniently arranged only. by 
judicious appreciation and thorough knowledge of the wants 
of inquirers. Euch event is briefly recorded, but with all 
necessary particulars, from the best availible document and 
under its proper English date. And, if the document bears 
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fa Parsi or Hindu date, that is also recorded; while the 
nature of the document and, sometimes, remarks as to its 
authenticity are added in footnotes, As the chronicle is 
intended chiefly for the information of the Parsi community, 
it is written in Gujarati; but the prefuce is also given 
in English, and the original text of English documents 
is often quoted in the footnotes. 

Among the authorities quoted are printed and manuscript 
books, statements of old travellers, legal and government 
records, family papers, newspapers, rivi 














aiyats, and inscription: 
Formerly it was the custom for priests to keep records of 
deaths and remarkable events occurring in their vicinit 
‘oF among their neighbours, bat this class of record was 
never easily accessible, and is now supposed to be fast 
disappearing, #0 that it will probably be altogether lost if 
copies be not collected during the present generation. 

This work was published originally in eleven parts, 
appearing ut intervals extending over the ten years from 
1878 to 1888, Including a supplement of additional 
information, which accumulated during the publication, 
the book records about 3,180 distinct events, and mentions 
the names of about 5,370 Parsi men and 360 Parsi women. 
It is also provided with a perfect index of subjects, and 
another of Parsi names, probably the most complete that 
existe, 

‘As a specimen of this chronicle it will be sufficient to 
report its mode of dealing with some of the earlier events, 
Tt commences by recording the emigration of the first party 
of Parsis from Hormus, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
to the island of Diw, south of Kayhiawar. ‘This is stated 
on the authority of the Qissal-e Saijitt (completed 22nd 
November, 1599, 0.4., but no dates are mentioned, because 
those stated in that book ure very uncertain. In the Hadesd- 
name (Bombay, ap. 1831) Dastiir Framji Aspandiarji 
Rabadi quotes them as follows:—The emigrants first fled 
into Kobistin, where they remained a century, and after- 
wards travelled to Hormuz, whoro they dwelt fifteen years, 
and then sailed to Diw, where they stayed nineteen years, 
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and again sailed in stormy weather to Saijiit, Here they 
were permitted to settle by the Hindi Raja Jadiraia, who 
granted them a considerable tract of land on certain 
conditions, 

‘The date of their arrival is uncertain, but the footnotes 
state that the Rey, Dr. J. Wilson thought that the Raja 
might have been Juydey, who reigned in Gujarit an, 
745-806 (see Indisn Antiquary, 1872). Though Dastir 

ji Kamdinji, of Bharuc, in his Kadim Tarikh 
Parsio-ni Kasr, p. 149 (a.v. 1826), states that the Parsis 
Jonded at Saijai in Saryat 772, Sravan sud 9, on Friday 
the second day Bahman of the fourth month Tir, a.x. 85; 
but in 1870 Seth K. R. Kima, in his Yeedgardi Tarikh, 
showed that these two dutes did not correspond, ‘The 
Indian Parsi date, second day of fourth month ax, 85, 
was really Friday, 25th September, 716, but the Hindu 
date seems to have been two or three months earlier, and 
this discrepancy can hardly be explained as a mere copyist’s 
blunder. In his supplement, p. 837, the compiler gives 
further information about this date; in an old copy of the 
Qissah-e Saijai, among the records belonging to the Udvara 
assembly, there was written, in Sasavat 1872 (a.p, 1816), 
4 memorandum that the day of the landing of the Parsis 
at Saijafi was Smiyat 893, on the first day of the fourth 
month, on a Sunday. ‘This date, the first of the fourth 
month, .y. 208 (Indian reckoning), was 24th August, 
a.p, 839, which day was really a Sunday. All that can 
be said for this latter date is that it is more reasonable 
than the former one, 

As Parsi priests are accustomed to recite the names of 
their ancestors on certain occasions, it would seem an easy 
matter to ascertain the average number of generations by 
which the present priests ure separated from any common 
ancestor; and this is no doubt the case when the intorval 
is not more than four or five centuries; but further back 
this traditional memory is often imperfect, An extensive 
pedigree of the Bharuc Dastiirs and their posterity was 
compiled by one of their descendants born in 1833; and 
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from this pedigree, with the assistance of some information 
contained in known colophons, it is possible to approximate 
to the date when Neriosaiig Dhawal (the Parsi priest who 
translated most of the Yasna and part of the Kburdah 
‘Avesta into Sanskrit) must have flourished ; a matter which 
the compiler of the Parsi Prikdsh has not attempted to 
decide. 

Tn a colophon appended to the Pablavi Yosht-1 Fryiino 
in Haug’s MS. 6 at Munich, the copyist, Peshyotan Rim 
Kamdin, writing in 1397, gives his pedigree for ten 
genetations® back to Riimyar, the father of Hormazdyar, 
who is generally recognized as the first cousin of Neriosang 
Dhawal. ‘These ten generations, detailed in a document 
500 years old, have been a valuable extension, oF con- 
firmation, of the oldest portion of the pedigree. Another 
eolophon, appended to the Pazand-Sanskrit Anja-Virat 
in Haug’s MS, 18 at Munich, was written by Rim Kamdin, 
the futher of the aforesaid Peshyotan, in 1410. 

"he pedigree itself informs us that Pesbyotan was an 
ancestor of its compiler in the nineteenth generation, and 
that its compiler was born in 1838; while the colophons 
state that Peshyotan wrote one MS. in 1397, and his father 
Ram wrote another in 1410. With these data it is easy 
to calculate the average length of a generation with great 
exactness. As nineteen generations of 24 years and 25 
years would extend over 456 and 475 years respectively, or 
back from 1838 to 1382 and 1363 respectively, it is evident 
that the average generation must have been between these 
Timits, and most probably about 24 years and 3 months, 
ecause in that ease Peshyotan would have been 20 years 
old in 1897, and Ram 57 years old in 1410; the son being 
just old enough to be trusted to copy Pablavi MSS., and 
the father just young enough to write without spectacles, 
which were very rare anywhere in those days, 

Returning to the pedigree, corrected by the insertion of the 
three names accidentally omitted in the English translation 


4 AMl mentioned in the Pablavi text, but tree have beon accidentally omitted 
in the English translation. 




















of Peshyotan's colophon, we find that Hormasdyir, the 
first cousin or contemporary of Neriomig, lived eight 
generations earlier thon Ritw, and eight generations of 24 
‘years and 3 months take us back 194 yours from the birth 
of Ram in 1353 to the probable time of the birth of 
Hormuzdyar, or of Neriosuig, about a.p. 1169, ‘This leads _ 
to the conclusion that the Yasna must have been translated 
into Sanskrit about av. 1200, when Neriosuig may have 
teen 41 yours old, ‘The pedigroo mentions only. three 
generations before Neriosasg, so it begins ubout a.p. 1086 
with Sheheriyar and his son Shahpur, from whom most 
of the priestly fumilion trace their descent, Many carly 
priosts have probably been omitted, but whether before oF 
tier theve to names in quite uncertain, 

Shortly after their arrival at Suijaa, the immigrant Parsis 
Wailea fst= tomple,'andfornSched it with the necessary, vill 

zr worship, which they bod brought with them ) 











‘The date of its consecration, being doubtful, 
ia given in a footnote as gonorully supposed to have been 
in Suinvat 777, on the ninth day of the ninth mouth (a.x.), 
which is a common moe of writing old dates in Indian 
Parsi MSS. ; and this is the date on which its anniversary 
in atill celebrated, But in some writings the 26th day of 
the second month is mentioned, ‘These two dates a 
equivalent to 27th February, 721, and 18th August, 720, 
respectively. 

‘Tho next events recorded are the visits of Parsis to the 
Kupheri Cayes in Salsotte, where they inscribed their names 
‘and the dates of their visite, in Pablavi charucters, nearly 
nine centuries ago. ‘The dates given in the Parsee Prukish 
are not quite accurate, as they were published before these 
inscriptions had been fully translated in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. ix, pp. 265-8. There are four Pablavi inseriptions still 
fairly legible, and, if the dates are inscribed according to 
Indian Parsi reckoning, they aro us follows:—Tho earliest 
inscription is unfinished, but gives the names of fifteen 
Parsis who had come to tho place on the first day of the 
seventh month, Ax. 878 (10th October, 1009). The scoond 
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inscription (over a tank) gives a complete list of the same 
Parsis, with one additional, and is dated the 16th day of 
the eighth month, ar. 878 (24th November, 1000), probably 
the date of intended departure; but a second extra name 
ia added, as if the person had died more than a fortnight 
later. Both these inscriptions must refer to one protracted 
visit, A third inscription, dated the 24th of the seventh 
month, a.¥. 390 (30th October, 1021), contains ten names, 
fof which four also occur in the preceding inscriptions, The 
fourth inscription, on a stone found among the ruins of 
a built dagoba, gives morely the year Ar. 390 and the name 
Mah-Farobag, the first mentioned in the third inscription, 
Being evidently a record of tho same visit. The names 
resemble those used in the later Sasunian times, and for the 
next six conturies, by tho Parsis in Persia, 

From ‘i tho Parsis spread to Bharao, Khambat, 
Allesar, and othor places in Gujurdt; and, according to 
f@ momorandum in an old book about the inheritance of 
property belonging to the Mobnrji- family, their 
ancestor Kimdin Zarathosht arrived at Nagmaidal on tho 
24th of the first month, a.x, 511 (3rd April, 1142). Ho 
romarked that ite climate was like that of Sari in Mazen- 
arin, the home of his ancestors, ard henoe ho called his 
now home Nuwsiri, or ‘the now Si 

Under the dato a.v, 1184 a statement is quoted, from 
tho prefuce to Westerguard’s Zendarenta (1854), regarding 
‘an ancient colophon, found copied in the old Vendidad, 
with Publavi, at Copenhagen, from which it appears that 
preceding copy of the same text was written in Sagastin, 
or Sistin, for a Parsi priest named Mahyar, from the district 
‘of Aucak, on tho bank of the water of Sind (probably Uch in 
tho Panjab), who bad been six yoars in Sagastin, studying 
religious matters for his friends in India, and was about 
to return home with the information he had collected and 
this copy of the Vendidad, prosented as a righteous gift. 
‘The epoch from which tha dato of this colophon was 
reckoned is not mentioned, but as we have only a copy of 
a copy of the original colophon, the epoch was probably 
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omitted by one of the copyists, ‘The Traninn Parsi ealendir 
complotes its year thirty days earlier than the Indian one, 
‘and in old dates the years were usually reckoned in Tran 
from the death of Yazdukard, that is, from a.x. 20. The 
date givon in the colophon is the 17th of the fourth month 
of 554, and this would be 16th May, 1185, if reckoned from 
Yuzdakard’s accession, or 11th May, 1205, if reckoned from. 
his death. Nothing furthor appears to be known of this 
colony of Parsis which existed at Uch in the twelfth and 
thirtoonth centuries, 

Many priestly families aro next traced to their ancestors 
in tho footnotes; and the building of n brick dokhmu at 
Bharac, by Seth Peshatanji, is mentioned ny boing recorded. 
in an old book by a bard of Baroda, The dato given is 
Sainyat 1865, Jeth sud 2 (A.p. 1909); and the dokimu 
appears to bo still standing, though in « ruinous condition. 

Ono of many documents, found in a collection of mam 
soript papers in the Meharji-Raga library at Nawairi, is 
on affidavit, signed by twenty-six Parsi Iaymen of Valsir, 
ertifying that they had obtainod a resident priest from 
the Nawsiri astembly. ‘This document is dated Satavat 
1471, Vaisikh sud 11 (a.n. 1414). 

Shortly after this, Sultiin Mahmiid Bogara, of Ahmadabad, 
sent his kinsman Alafkhin, with a force of 3,000 men, to 
attack Sanja, whose Raja induced the Parsis to assist him 
with 1,400 men, under a leader named Ardeshir, who at 
first dofeated the Musulmins; but the lattor, being reinforced, 
afterwards defeated tho Parsis, killed Ardeshir, and captured 
Saijjad. ‘These events aro mentioned only in the Qissah-e 
Soja, and their date is doubtfal, but the compiler, in his 
footnotes, gives reasons for placing them in the interval, 
1458-1493, and probably near the beginning of it, 

‘The same uncertain authority states that the surviving 
Parsis fled from Saijas, with their families and sacred fire, 
into the hills of Bahrot, where they remained twelve years, 
and then moved into the Vater jungle for fourteen years 
longer, after which Ganga Asi, tho chief Parsi layman at 
Nawsiti, induced them to take their sacred fire to Nawsari 
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and settle there. An old Yasua, written at Nawsiri, 1 
1658, was copied at Vale, a.n. 1800, and in this copy it 
is stated that the Sanja sacred fire arrived at Nawsiri on 
the 20th of the sixth Parsi month, in Suriwwat 1475 (28th 
June, 1419), which is not easy to reconcile with the pre- 
‘coding dates, and is probably not based upon a contemporary 
record, but upon mere tradition, ‘The compiler of the Parsee 
‘Prakash, however, suggests (inp. 5, note 2) a means of 
approximately ascertaining the truo dato of the arrival of 
the Saijai fugitives at Nawsiri by reference to information 
contained in the earliest Persian Riviyata still oxtant. 
‘These Porsian Riviiyats contain religious information and 
cpistlos, from Parsi priests in Pervia, addressed to Parsin 
in India, in reply to written inquiries which the latter 
sent to Persia by special messengers from time to time, 
‘Tho earliest Riviyats, of which copies arc known to survive, 
were two brought back to India by Narémin Hoshong, 
from the vicinity of Yand, in 14781 and 1486,1 and 
1 Kitibat or epistle brought from the samo neighbourhood, 
by four Iranian Parsi traders, in 1611 In all threo docu 
ments Cangoh-shith ia mentioned as the chief layman at 
Nawairi, and a Herbad Khurshéd, mentioned in the first 
Rivayat as an important priest at Nawsitri, is further defined 
as Khurshéd of Saijait in the other two documents. Both 
parties wore evidently resident in Nawsiri for fully thirty- 
threo yours, but neither nate is found in the next Rivayat, 
written in 1527, From this we learn that an important 
priest from Sanja had arrived at Nawsiri before 1478, 
‘and it is known that Sulfin Muhmiid came into power at 
Ahmadabad in 1458, 00 that the capture of Saijait must 
ave boen after that date, If we suppose that the Parsis 
were driven out of Suija@ about 1460, and took refug 
Nawsiri about 1470, they would have dwelt ten years in 
tho jungly bills, instead of the legendary twenty-six. This 




















Phone are the dates if reckoned from the accesion of Yaxdakard, but they 
‘would cach be twenty yeary later if reekoued from his death, in which cage, the 


Fogitives may have Femeiued in Uhe jungle for the full traditional period of 
Aiwenty ix years, eay frum 1460 to 1486, 
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occasional correspondence with the Tranien Parsis continued 
for wore than another century, and has contributed several 
ists of Indian Parsi names to the compiler's chronicl 

‘The first Parsi who settled in Bombay was Doribji 
Nanabhai, who came from Sumiri-gim at Surat, a.n, 1640, 
and remained in the service of the Portuguese authorit 
being afterwards employed by the English to collect a tax 
levied on the cooly fishermen, Ho was the ancestor of the 
Kawaxji Patel family, and died in 1689, His younger son, 
Rastamji Dorabji, succeeded to his futher's appointment, 
and in 1692, when all the Europeans and gorrison were 
dying from a severe pestilence, and the Sidi of Jasjird had 
Jonded troops and taken the Duigari Fort, he collected 
number of cooly fishermen, and drove the enemy out of 
the inland, which he held for a fow days, till the arrival 
of reinforcements from Surut. For this good service the 
Potelship of Bombay was made hereditary in his family, 
He died on the 27th of the sixth month, a.y. 1182 (11th 
April, 1764), aged 96, having been ono of the principal 
mombers of the original Pursi Paticdyat from ite com- 
mencement. 

Regarding Rustarji’s wife and her family a tale, worthy of 
romance, is told under the date A., 1808. Her parenta were 
Siyavakbsh bin Dinyar and his wife Firaigij, Iranian Parsis 
who had beon forvibly converted to the Musulmin faith, 
‘hey had two daughters, whom they ad secrotly brought 
up ax Zoroastrians, and wore intending to end them for 
marriage to the Parsis rosiding in India, when a German 
traveller appeared, who was a very respectable man; 80 
Siyavakhsh bogged his assistance, and proposed to intrust 
him with his daughters, for conveyance to India and delivery 
to some trustworthy Parsi there, who would undertake to 
have them married. ‘The German offered to marry one 
of the girls himself, and to deliver the other as roquested. 
To this the girls and their parents asseuted, and the formor 
travelled to Bombay with the German, Thence the German 
took one girl with him to his own eountzy, leaving the 
other with a respectable Parsi shopkeeper, to give away 
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in marriage to some Parsi householder, His choice fell 
upon Rustamji Dorabji, to whom the girl, named Firoja, 
‘yas married. She had four sons, three of whom died before 
hher, at ages varying from 87 to 65; and she survived her 
husband nearly 44 years, dying on the 11th of the fifth 
month, a.x. 1177 (loth February, 1808), aged 80. It is 
rare for the combined lives of a man and his wife to extend 
into three centuries, as in this caso, boginning in 1677 and 
ending in 1808, a period of 131 years; but the husband 
must have beon 60 years older than his wife. From the 
age of the eldest son, at the time of his doath, it is easy 
to seo that the marriage took place in 1743, which is ono 
stop towards identifying the German traveller, if he wore 
‘4 man of any importance, 

‘These desultory remarks will be sufficient to show that 
Mr. B. B, atoll has succeeded in collecting much valuable 
historical information regarding the Indian Parsis, which 
he should endeavour to extend and improve as opportunity 
offers, Wherever old and trustworthy documents survive, 
the influential Parvis should assist him to obtain permission 
to inspect them and note their contents for future com- 
pilution. Ho has noarly exhausted the documents with 
which I am acquainted, but some remaining information 
may be mentioned. 

Porhaps tho oldest doonment in India, containing a con- 
temporary record of Parsi namos, was one of the copper 
plates of the Kottayam grant, made to the Syrian Church 
by n local Raja in Travancore, probably early in the ninth 
contary A.p,, a facsimile of which was published in J.R.A.S, 
os, Vol. VIL, p. 344, Fortunately this facsimile is fairly 
legible, as the plate, bearing the namos of the witnosses, 
jis said to be now lost, ‘Ten of these witnestes signed their 
names in cursive Pablavi, and all call themselves Magaeoko, 
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or Magian. The cursive character of the writing makes 
the names difficult to decipher, but the following translation 
is probably nearly correct :-— 

"T, the Magisn (Magardto) Yakrino-r . , . -shifes, on 
of Shikin-zarir, am a witness. I, the Magian Ataré-mahag, 
won of Véh-zufn, am a witness to it I, the Magian 
rejoicing the just (arahdn-shddak), Murjo-veh, son of Fulantk, 
am a witness to it. I, the Magian Gildimat, wn of Bag-veb, 
am a witness to it, I, the Magian Saivag, son of Yakopo, 
fam a witness to it. I, the Magin . . . . , son of 
Marjo-veh, am a witness to it, I, the Magian Zarag, son 
of Yunanin (the Greeks), am a witness, I, the Magian 
of the religion of Magianistn, Farn-bag, son of Vinddil- 
Aihrmazd, am a witness to it, I, the Magian Murjo- 
yakriino, son of Bun-rashido, am a witness to it. I, the 
Magian Khiipo-marjo, son of Abarat, am a 

Two of the names aro partially lost, owing to broakagos 
of the copper-plate; and two of the Parsis, Sivag, son of 
Yakopo, and Zarag, son of Yunindn, appear to have been 
sons af converts from the Greek or Syrian Oburch. 

‘The colophons of MSS., besides farnishing dates, are 
fruitful fields for exploration, not only with regard to the 
names and ancestors of copyists, but also as to those of 
their employers in some cases. It is only within the last 
few years that the namo of the man to whom tho Parsis 
owe the preservation of the Pahlavi Yasna, Vendidid, and 
somo other miscellaneous texts, bas been discovered in some 
old MSS, His name was Cahil, son of Saigay, a Parsi 
Jayman of Khambat, probably a trader, who must have 
died before Av. 1323, after providing for two copies of 
each of the texts above mentioned, asa good work. A 
roandmah is alo appended to two of the colophons, 
mentioning the names of six of his ancestors and other 
dead relations, and the dates when they should each bo 
kept in remembrance. 

‘A complete list of copyists and their ancestors, with 
approximate dates for each name, might be both interesting 
and useful; and abundance of such materials accumulate in 
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the course of time. The Persian Rivayats have been noarly 
exhausted, so far as names of Indian Parsis are concerned ; 
Dut they also contain long lists of Iranion Parsis living, at 
cortain times, and some attempts at estimating their numbers. 


March, 1899. E,W. West. 





Tux Cunoxorooy or Ixpra, from tho Earliest ‘Times to 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Contury. By C. Mannt 
Dury (Mrs. W. R. Riokmns). (Archibald Constable 
and Co,, 1409.) 


This remarkable compilation possesses the qualities which 
such a book should possoss—a clear and woll-considered 
plan steadily adhered to, a matured presentment of the 
matters entered, an informed selection of the authorities, 
‘A work on Chronology to bo of use must, on its own merits, 
command respect and confidence as to general aocura 
and to my mind there is no doubt that Miss Duff's boo 
(to give the author her best-known name) is entitled to 
both. Tho methods adopted for ensuring aoourtcy are 
unimpeachable, and the sources of information a» nearly 
#0 as existing conditions admit. ‘The roferences to the 
authorities are ubiquitous and of the highest value. ‘Tho 
list of those who have actively assisted the author is of 
itself a guaranteo of the care, knowledge, and research 
brought to bear on tho subject. 

‘Tho general plan of tho work is “a table of oventa in 
chronological order” of ascertained facts and dates only, 
supplomented by an extremely valuable Appendix, consisting 
of Lists of Indian Dynasties, in which are included all 
the known names of the kings, with the dates of those 
only, as to whom positive information is available. ‘There 
are also collated lists of the Pauranic Dynasties—Saisunaiga, 
Maurya, Suiga, Kanva, Andhrabbritya, These Lists and 
‘Tables are made to work in together, so as to form a kind 
of index of dates to each other, in a highly commendable 
manner. In addition, there is a very long, complete, and 
most laborious index to the whole work. 
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To say that such a book supplios a need, and will be of 
fussistance to students, is to put the caso too mildly, aa it 
on account of its cerefulness and completeness within 
its limits, be of inestimable value to those whose studies 
take them into matters connected with Indian history, and 
will save them an infinite amount of troublesome and thank- 
less search in the verification of details; for Miss Dulf's 
tdmirable industry und patience have not only now placed 
the desired facts within easy reach, but have also supplied 
the necessary references to the authorities, by which her 
statements can be readily verified. One student, at ony 
rate, of things Indian, tenders her his hearty thanks in 
anticipation for much future trouble saved. 

‘Phe preface hints at the present work being intended 
only as a preliminary edition, und, though no one could 
wish to compel an author to undertake #0 great and 50 
careful a labour, as is involved in the book before us, more 
than once in a lifetime, one cannot but hope that should 
rewarch, current and to come, cause, as it ought, another 
edition to early succeed the present ono, 
to the competent band #0 successful on this oocasion, But 
whenever the time comes for such another edition, it is 
to be hoped that, just as the Siihalese Chronology hus been 
now introduced as gormane to tho Indian, cireumatances 
will huye rendorod it possible to introduce the Burmese 
also. ‘The connection of the various Burmese snd Poguan 
Dynasties with, at least, Buddhist India was much’ closer 
than many suspect, and the prosent writer feels convinced 
that «an intimate study of Burmese Chronology will serve 
to throw light on that of early India, ‘The epigraphic data 
available for the purpose aro quite as numerous and trust- 
worthy nv those for India, and the vernacular literary data 
ture also very many and for from untrustworthy, Unfor- 
tunately, both those sources of correct information. still 
await the attention of competent students, 

‘This is one direction in which Mist Duff’s labours might 
in futuro be enlarged with advantage, should the state of 
rewarch permit. Here is another. ‘The Chand Dynasty of 
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Kumaun, the Kaigra Dynasty, and some Nepali Dynasties 
are given in the Appendix. ‘There are genealogies existing 
in MS., which should be procumble through the political 
agencies, of Chamba, Jamis, Nahan, and many another 
Himilayan ‘kingdom,’ the value of which, when, historical 
inquiries are necessary, can be demonstrated by a reference 
to the prefaces of the various semi-historical tales from 
the Hills to be found in the Legends of the Panjab. I once 
had, even if I have not now, put away in some forgotten 
placo of safety, authentic vernscular copies of several of 
thew in my own possession: and if I recollect rightly, somo 
of them found » comer in Pawjad Notes and Queries. All 
such lists require a good deal of verification, of cour, 
but, though the fucts they parport to relate truly might 
nover find their way into the Tables, they might be usefully 
included in the Lists of the Append 

‘As to the limita that the author has imposed upon horself, 
personally I should like to see the work continued on to 
the year 1700 a.p. or thereabouts, 40 as to include the chief 
facts of the earlier European struggles in India. 

With these remarks and hints, thrown out for what they 
may be worth, I take leave of one of the most praiseworthy 
lfurte at the compilation of a good book of reference it has 
‘been my fortune to come across, 











R. ©. Terie, 


‘Tax Booxuer or Covseers. (Urmi, 1898.) 


It is desirable to call attontion to this work, modestly 
called the “Booklet of Counsels,” recently issued by the 
‘Men of the Archbishop's Mission to Assyrian Christians, in 
Syro-Armenian characters, Ite purpose is to provide the 
Syrians with a series of characteristic selections from thoir 
classical literature, embracing the earliest as well as the 
latest authors, ‘The editors have laid several printed books 
‘under contribution, bat they have also published many 
new texts and introduced Syriac scholars to new authors. 
Neatly every extract is preceded by a brief notice in Syrine 
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of the author's life, and, where there are unusual expressions, 
accompanied by notes. As is customary with toxts printed 
in the Nestorian character, the extracts have been fully 
Yooalized, and the editors have come well through the test 
to which, this process hay submitted their scholarship, 
‘There are fow or no misprints, 

‘Thore is no reason why this book should not be used as 
‘8 Chrostomathy in Europe, and.the quantity and diversity 
of the matter make it compar very favourably with any 
that has been issued. ‘There are many now specimens in it 
cof artificial poetry, a form of composition illustrated in 
Cardahi's Liber Thesauri, which, howorer, having the 
comments in Arabic, ia not accessible to many readers, 
‘There is a considerable extract from the Seholia of Theodora 
Bar Kunai, a work of which M. Pognon in the recently 
published second part of his “Coupes de Khousbir” has 
published another fragment; the Urmi extract contains 
harmony of apparent discrepancies in the Gospels. For 
the date and probable sources of this writer M. Pognon’s 
work should be consulted. ‘There are some new Homilies 
of Isaac of Nineveh and of Narsui; extracts from un- 
published works of Yohannan Bar Zu'bai, Yohannan of 
Mausil, Ishak Fshbednaya, ‘Amanuel Malfana, Simon of 
Sbunklabad, Elias of Anbar, and others; while in one or 
two oases the extracts given appear almost simultaneously 
with tho publication of the original, e.g. in the caso of the 
extract from the Bthikon of Burbobracus, the whole of which 
has recently beon published by Bedjas, accompanied by the 
Liber Columbae, which, caric appeared about the same 
time in Rome, Tt in to bo feared that oven this now 
ncoossion to Syrine literature will do little to savo it from the 
chorgo of *modioority,” levolled agninst it by Dr, Wright; 
Dut the editors, Messrs. Jonks and Irving, have accomplished 
a work which reflects great credit on thomuclyes, their press, 
and their mission, 
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Finsr Srees ix Assrriax. By I. W. Krxo, M.A. 
‘Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
“Antiquities, British Museam, pp. 538, (Kegan Puul, 
‘Trench, & Co. 15s.) 


Evory intelligent attempt to extend the knowledge and 
deopen the intorest of English students in Assyrian ond 
Babylonian Archaeology deserves a cordial welcome. ‘The 
ubject is too largo and too importont to be treated by ite 
experts in any kind of ‘closo-corporation’ spirit. With 
100,000 tablets in our own National Museum, the tens of 
thousands elsowhere, and further additions being continually 
made to those stores, our present number of readers cannot 
possibly keep pace with their work. ‘The Deluge Tablet 
sent home by Mr. Rassam had lain unrecognized for years 
until it came under the notice of the lite Mr. Goo, Smith. 
‘The Chedorlaomer Tablets for sixtoen or eighteen years had 
attracted no special attention until Mr. Pinches discovered 
their contents. What further surprises of a similar 
character await us, who can divine? Moreover, thero 
is urgent need for an immediate renewal of the work of 
excavation by our own countrymen; others ure moving 
whilst our hands aro slack, aud Arabs are plundering and 
destroying. To facilitate the study of Cuneiform is there- 
fore to render to every branch of the subject as it stands 
servico of the utmost value, and to prepare the way for 
future work, 

Mr. King’s book is in many respects admirable, and 
supplies a genuine need. It is, as he desoribes it, “A Book 
for Boginners,” and he has done well both in making 
a plentiful use of the script and in exemplifying plontitully 
by its aid various important points of grammar. It is 
perhaps the goneral excollency of the work and its 
adaptation to the end proposed which excite the greater 
attention to its defects, One cannot help asking why in 
a “book for beginners” the bulk should have been so 
‘swelled out, and the cost proportionately increased? = We 
have only 70 pages of actual grammar out of a total of 
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538 poges, while with Siga-list, Vocabulary, ete., we ha 
only 222 pages, ‘Tho remainder is the “Reading Book," 
containing forty-two fully transliterated and translated 
texts, and a few texts not #0 treated. ‘Tho proportion of 
toxts is excessive, with so lunge a number accessible on 
every hend, and must have more than doubled the expense 
of publication. Moreover, all the texts are in the Asayrian 
character, which is most unfortunate, If wo had had 
4 fow Babylonian texts in the Babylonian character, with 
tho Assyrian equivalents given where difficulty was likely 
to be experionced, it would have greatly increasod the value 
of the book by introducing the student to a wider range 
of Cuneiform literature; but to pat Khammurabi’s language 
in Assurbanipal’s script is an inexcusable anachronism, if 
not an absurdity. 

With reference to the Grammar, it is difficult to under- 
stand upon what principle the moods and tenses of the verb 
are jumbled together into one. We are told that “The 
Assyrian verb possesses five tone: the Pretorite, the 
Present, the Imperative, the Participle, the Permansive, 
and the Infinitive”; and after learning that the Imperative 
and Infinitive are tonsos, we get the contradictory statement 
that ‘the Permansive expresses a state or condition.” It 
in much to be regretted also that the bad precedent of 
previous writers should have been followed in the treatment 
of the paradigm of the verb, Why should wo not havo 
Jhad at least ono verb given completely and in the origin 
seript? What Hobrow tutor would think of giving his 
students the Kal conjugation alone, and leaving thom with 
only a few hints to fill up the rest. ux best he could? With 
nothing but Mr. King's book it is very doubtful whether 
any ‘beginner’ would be able to write out even tho simplest 
of the regular Assyrian verbs in full. Suroly a little more 
type and space hero would have boon well employed. 

It would seom indeed as if Mr. King wus in too much 
hurry to got his work off his hands. He is a busy man, 
no doubt, and othors have to suffer for it. But a little 
more deliberution would not only have proveuted certain 
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needless repetitions and other blemishes in his English, 
‘but enabled him to bestow more pains on the arrangement 
of the Vocabulury, and to improve on the arrangements 
of his predecessors, If we must have our Vocabularios and 
Lexicons arranged according to the order of the Hebrew 
Ietters, then why should ‘ stand before SN (albeit + may 
be understood as a vowel), and M3Y before {INP Or if 
accorling to the order of the English letters, why should 
cibu stand before aby, and abbuttu before abalu? As things 
are, our Lexicographers follow neither order, and our 
Lexicons are in inextricable confusion. Mr. King is not 
to be blamed for the precedents he has followed, although 
it is to be regretted thut it should not have occurred to him 
to break with them and to set a new precedent, especially 
in a book for beginners, This alphabetical difficulty created 
by our Lexicographers is further increased by the practice 
of placing each derived word under its supposed root— 
‘a practice which cannot be consistently observed, because the 
root of every word is not certainly known. Mr. King has 
‘wisely endeavoured to mitigate the inconvenience it occasions 
by placing the word in some cases in its alphabetical position 
and referring the student to the other place for its meaning. 
But the practice itself has hardly anything to commend it, 
and would be better entirely abandoned. 

‘The fact is thut these confused arrangements aro at 
bottom sheer pedantry. ‘The impossibility of following 
consistently any onder excepting that of the English equiva- 
ents of the Assyrian syllabary appears on every page of 
every vocabulary or lexicon in which the attempt is made. 
Mr. King attests it by feoling compelled to placo words 
with the initial vowels “E,' “I,’ and ‘U” between the letters 
and 3; hence we have Alephs, Hés, Waws, Choths, 
Yodhs, and Ayins all mixed up together. A vocabalary 
or lexicon is necosarily chiefly used to find the meanings 
of words we do not recognize, and when once the value of 
the first Cuneiform character can be determined tho rest 
ought to be emy. But when the task is to discover the 
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meaning of a derivative, especially a derivative of a root 
‘weak of the second or third radieal or both, the student 
and oven the experienced reader may have to turn from 
root to root, and in the end only find whut he wants 
by accident. Who that has over used Delitzsch’s Hand- 
tcorterbuch has escaped this exasperation? Why should not 
the common-sense plan bo adopted for the Assyrian which 
everybody omploys in English, French, German, and other 
dictionaries, of placing the word in its alphabetical position, 
with the root in brackots in explanation of it? 

For Mr. King's book we wish a wide circulation, and 
speedy demand for a new and improved edition, 


Lt 








Taxpnooxs 10 THe Histony or Retioroxs, ‘The Religion 
of Babylonia and Aswria, By Monnts Jastnow, Jun., 
Ph.D. (Boston, U.8.A.: Ginn & Company, 1898.) 


Tn this volume of over 700 pages, the author gives-a very 
completo account of the religion of the Babylonians and 
“Assyrians, a» far as it is now known to us. In reviewing 
such a theme as this, it is necessary to stato, at the outset, 
that it is an exceedingly complicated subject, requiring 
‘4 good knowledge of the inscriptions, much critical acumen, 
and likewise plenty of courage to attack, 

‘After a chapter treating of "the land and the people,” 
in which he leaves the Akkadian question entirely open, 
lhe treats of the Babylonian gods prior to the days of 
Hammurabi (2800 n,c.), during which poriod numerous 
divine names are found, of which he gives the list At 
the head of these he places the god Bel, or Enlil? 
Professor Jastrow is of opinion that En-lil or Bal was 
originally  difforent deity from Marduk or Merodach, but 
was eventually identified with him on account of th ever- 
increasing influence of the city of Babylon, the contre of 
Merodach’s worship. The author is no doubt right in 
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attributing his deification to tho fact that he was originally 
‘4 “powerful chieftain, armed with mighty weapons, but 
‘engaged in conflicts for tho ultimate benefit of mankind.” 

‘Whon treating of the Babylonian pantboon of tho days 
of Hammurabi, the author gives a longish account of the 
goddess whose namo is generally read by the German 
‘Acayriologists as Sarpanitum, which reading he also adopts, 
notwithstanding that the only authorized one is Zirpanitum 
or Zerpanitum. Ho points out the process of her identifica 
tion with the goddess Erdo, and her assimilization with 
Boltu or Boltis (why use the construct form Bolit. rathor 
than the nominative Béltn?) is referred to incidentally on 
pp. 224 and 684, Of course, every goddess could be 
designated béttu, ‘Indy,’ just as all the gods could bear 
the title of bé/u, ‘lord,’ but there was one Bél and ono 
Bolte, par excellence, the consort of Bal, identified with 
Sarpanitum (Zorpanitum) probably at the time that En-lil 
(Eillilta or Bél) was identified with Marduk. 

Tt is to be noted in connection with the name of Merodach, 
that Josef Grivel’s attempt to identify him with the Biblical 
Nimrod (which has been accepted by Sayee) is not by any 
‘moans so unsuccessful as it was, to all appearance, formerly 
thought to be. ‘There is no proof that Gilgames (with whom 
Nimrod was formerly identified) was a great hunter, but of 
all the hunters of the universe, Marduk must assuredly be 
held to be the greatest, for it was he who, when all the 
other gods turned back in fear, chased and entrapped with 
his not the mighty dragon of Chaos, ‘Tiamtam, and put an 
end to her existence. Moreover, just as Nisrooh is nono 
other than a changed form of Astur (compare the Greek 
forms "Bobpdy and ‘Evopdy, which omit tho initial », and 
Nagapdy, which restores the original a in tho first ayllabl 
80, by the same process of adding J, has tho original 
Amarudu (for an earlier Amarudug') become in Hebrew 
Nimrod. Nisroch, or, as once given in Grook, Esorach, is 
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fa disfigured form of the name of Aséur with the ending 
ak, which appears as -uk in the full form of the name of 
Marduk, namely, Amuruduk.! A 

Not only doos the author troat at length of the various 
gods, but he also describes fully the reli 
including tho incantations and charms, Besides this, the 
various legends are treated in full, as well as the cosmology, 
“the Zodiacal System," the Babylonian view of lifo after 
douth, and the temples and worship. Of thoso, itis probably 
tho chapter treating of the various legends of the Buby- 
Tonians and Assyrians that will bo read with the greatest 
interest, In his concluding chapter, the author gives some 
remarks upon the religion of the Babylonians in general, 
and its influence on the beliefs of the world, Aftor referring 
to the shortcomings of such a religious system as the 
Babylonians and Assyrians had—how, in later times, “the 
priests of Marduk set the fashion in theological thought ”— 
he points out that the ancient traditions and myths were 
reshaped so as to contribute to the glory of that deity. It 
was the antiquity of Babylonian literature that prevented 
the cult from becoming uniform in all parts of the empire, 
and as each district, led by the priests, its natural theologie 
Teadors, held to the teaching, such as it was, of the tublots 
which they reverenced so much, everything tended to 
preserve religious opinions and teaching in the various 
provinces unchanged, so that uniformity could never be 
attained, The religion remained, therefore, the worship of 
various doitios, differing (as to the chief deities) in each 
district, and a certain number of good and evil apirite and 
demons, and the domonology, as is well known, influenced 
greatly not only the boliefs of the Jows in that diroction, 
ut also, aa the author points out, Christian beliefs as well, 
the most notable instance being the Book of Revelation, 
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chapter 12, and to this might be added also the description 
of the locusts with human heads and wings and tails of 
scorpions (which remind one of the ‘scorpion-mon’ of the 
legends and tho cylinder and other seuls) referred to in 
chapter 9 of the same book. 

‘On page 684 the author refers to a ‘pilgrimage’ that 
Aéiur-bani-tpli mado to R-sagila to restore a statue that 
fa former king of Assyria had taken from its place, and 
this reminds one that there are certain fragments of tablets 
of the nature of omens which refer to pilgrimages of u more 
real nature, aud the benefita that might be expected to 
rewult from making them, On theso fragments we find 
“Tf one go to the Temple of the Hero, he 
“If one go to the Temple of the Seven 
Gods, he will have peace”; “If one go to Niffer, trouble 
of a day, peace of a year. 

Notwithstanding the rather voluminous work of Professor 
Tastrow, there is still much to be Tearned and much to 
record about the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Nevertheless, it is a most valuable and useful work, and 
may be reganled as giving a fair estimate of the subject, 
treated from a rather different standpoint than that of the 
well-known and still most suggestive and valuable Hibbert 
Lectures of Professor Sayce, to whom the author from time 
to time refors. On reading the book through, one fecls 
that thero is a certain loss of continuity in the method 
employed by the author of splitting up his description into 
periods, and that to deal with the history of the worship 
of cach god separately, in a continuous manner, whilat still 
carefully indicating the poriods into which ho has divided 
the work, would have been better, hecaure it would not 
havo separated and placed in widely sundered parts of the 
book subjects that ought to form one continuous whole, 

i, however, will probably be found by others to be no 
dimadvontage at all, and is, in any case, a mere matter of 
arrangement, 
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Dx Waar umeo or Kris an Macizt rmscnrmirvn 
Coumentanio crrrica quas sourrsrr Josey Honovrrz, 
Dr. Phil, 8v0; pp. 48 (Berlin: Mayer & Miller, 


1898.) 


The problem the author has endeavoured to solve is 
the assignment of Al Wagidi's Kitab al Maghdsi to its 
proper place among the older works of Muhammedan 
tradition, He also investigates the sources used by him 
as well as his method of sifting the material collected. 
‘Whoever bas had to deal with questions connected with 
the Hadith, knows only too well what slippery ground this 
is, and how few and uncertain are the means of criticism, 
Al Wagqidi having written at the time when Ibn Hisham 
was busy editing Ibn Ishiq’s biography of Muhammed, it 
is of special interest to find out the relation which existed 
Between these two oldest authors of the early history of 
Islam. As Tbn Hishim's work must be studied by com- 
Paring it with Al Tubari’s great “History,” so also much 
Tight is thrown on Al Wagidi by the same author. 
‘Although Sprenger regards Al Wagidi’s Kitab af Tarik 
as an independent work, it was considered identical with 
the Kitab al Maghasi, and it is probable that Dr. Horovita 
js right in the inferences he draws from the statement 
‘of the Kitad al Fikrist, that Al Tabari’s quotations were 
originally taken from the Kitab al Maghdsi. ‘The incon- 
gruousness of these quotations with Al Wagidi’s text, as 
handed down to us, is another difficulty which Dr. Horovitz 
tries to overcome by suggesting that Al Wagidi himself 
published a second ond rectified recension of his work, 
and it was this which Al Tabari made use of. 

‘As to the critical method applied by AI Wagidi, it 
compares rather unfavourably with Ibn Ishiq’s manner of 
reproducing traditions. ‘The latter does not lay so much 
stress on other versions of the same tradition as the former, 
fund it is altogetber interesting to observe how cautiously 
Tb Ishaq often narrates traditions of miraculous character, 
or which were not supported by good evidence. Apart 
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from the instances mentioned by: Dr. Horovitz, it is 
especially Tbn I reproduction of the Babint legend 
for which he, by frequently intersporsing the words 
opts Usd or Nye} (I. Hish, pp. 115-17), evidently 
Geolines every rosponsibility. It is well known that 
Al Wigidi is not fre from a certain bins, Ho shows 
soveral of the characteristics which distinguish the later 
and loss rolinble traditionists from the earlier onos, notably 
broader style, and an increased display of Muhammed’s 
prophotio and military achievements, ‘This is forvibly 
illustrated by the lists of the expoditions handed down by 
Ton Tahiiq os woll as Al Waqidi, and which Dr. Horovitz 
hus done well to place side by side, Needless to say thut 
‘Al Waigidi’s is by far tho larger. 

Dr. Horovits bas managed to steor clear of the many 
difficulties of his extremely abstrase subject, and has 
embodied in his little book « surprising amount of reading 
and sound criticism. ‘There is no doubt that he has 
furthered the general knowledge of the matter, and the 
essay will be useful to students of Muhammedan tradition. 
As @ trifling correction, I should point out that the 
beginning of Sura ix is not albarrda, but burda. 


























AL Himscueio. 


Nores ox rie Laxovaces ov Tae Sourn Axnaxas Gnour 
ov Tries, By M. V, Powtwan. (Calcutta: Office of 
the Suporintendent of Government Printing, Indi 
1808) 


‘This is a heavy quarto, 890 +191 pica pages, printed in 
f type easy to read, but in a confused manner for a work 
of this kind, which requires the judicious uso of varied 
founts to bring out the points clearly for the rwader. ‘The 
blame for this fault no doubt doos not lie with the author, 
from whut one knows of the vagaries of a Government Prose. 

It is m work of exceeding interest to myself for many 
reasons, and perhaps I ought not to haye undertaken to 
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notice it for this Society, ns it frequently alludes to my own 
work on the subject, and is based on my own suggestions 
as to the form it has taken, But the thought that the 
Andamanese Janguages are of nocessity known to a few 
only, has overruled personal considerations and induced 
me to ngree to do so, ‘The Iubour involved in the production 
of this elaborate work, apread over nearly twenty years, 
must have been very great, and every page shows the 
minute knowlodge and painstaking acouracy of the author. 
In adilition, the information given is mostly original, and 
all of it is at first hand, ‘The whole, therefore, forms 
a volume of groat intrinsic morit and value to philologists. 
Its pages contain, perhaps, the most thorough examination 
to which any ‘savage’ language hus yet beon eubjected. 
Mr. Portman has, in truth, by this book added considerably 
to the debt of grutitude that science already owes him for 
his long-continued, patient, and intelligent studies of the 
“Andamanese. 

His peculiarities are, of course, now well known, including 
his defiant adherence to expressed views, and accordingly 
we have again his old trick of assuming that the public 
understands, without assistance, references to obsoure and 
searce books, Indeed, in one place he refers to “My 
History of our relations with the Andamanese," which is 
not yet out, s0 far as I know; at any rate, I have never 
been favoured officially or otherwise with a printed copy 
thereof. And then he enters into_a long criticism of details 
of Mr, Man's invaluable monograph on the Andamaneso by 
means of references merely to the pages of the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute. Thin will certainly serve 
only to puzale the reader, as, unfortunately, subscribers to 
the Institute aro not very numerous, as possibly they might 
bbe with advantage to thomselves. Wo also find trotted out 
repeatedly Mr. Portman’s favourite theory, as an established 
fact, of the probable disppearance in the early fature of 
the Andamanese as a people, a theory which naturally may 
for may vot be true, Let us all hope it is not, as I most 
certainly do. 
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With this notice of blemishes, which ure after all not of 
much importance, let mo turn to a very brief examination 
of the contents of this most laborious and valuable 
publication. 

Like all true teachers, Mr. Portman begins with on 
admirable map, taken from the Marine Survey of tho 
‘Anilamans, ‘The only fault that could be found with this 
is that it doon not embody the latest fruits of that Depart- 
ment's splendid work, But for this Mr. Portman is not 
to blame, as it was not possible for him to have included 
them. For tho purposes of his book tho map is complete, 
cloar, and quite trustworthy. 

We are also favoured with a short chapter on the five 
tribes of the Southern Andamaneso, with their sopta and 
ns, replete with new and minute knowledge of the 
subject. ‘These tribes are the Aka-Bouda, Akar-Bale, 
Puchikwar, Aukau-Juwoi, and Kol, Aka-Boada is a more 
‘correct? form of the Bojig-ngijida of formor works. In 
IL Andamanose are divided into long-shore men 
and forest men—Aryauto and Bromtaga in the Aka-Beada 
language, which is that spoken about the groat Penal 
Settlement at Port Blair. Each tribo speaks its own 
Ianguage, or rather variety, not dialeot, of the general South 
Andamon language, of which Mz, Portman thinks the 
Puchikwar to bo probably nearest the parent tonguo, 
whatever that was, He notices, too, both generally and 
spovitioully, that tho Andamanose frooly uso gestures to oke 
out the senso of their apeoch, and remarks on the richness 
of tho languages in concrete terms and their poverty in 
abstract oxpressions. All this is natural in a group of 
savage tongues. 

‘Tho bulk of Mr. Portman's book is taken up with well- 
chosen, and well-presented: spocimons of the languages us 
actually used, and most careful analyses of typical sentences 
and words, a full explanation of the manner in which, and 
the plan on whieh, the words are built up, an attempt to 
transluto a portion of the Bible into one of them, a com- 
parative vocabulary, and an excellent analysis of the words 

sana.n 1800, » 
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therein. The book has, however, no vernacular index, 
‘4 want that every student thereof will at once feol. 

‘The object of the work is “to give a general idea of the 
languages and mental attitude of the poople,” and with 
the help of “a comparative vocabulary and its analysis to 
show how the words are constructed and how tho different 
Tunguages comparo with each other,” ‘To assist him in 
achioving this, Mr, Portman has utilized « snull privately 
printed pamphlet of my own, which was “A Brief Exposition 
of a Thoory of Universal Grammar,” specially designed, 
some sixteen yours ago, to moct the very difficulties with 
which he had found himself faco to face, when he com- 
menced the work under roview. ‘That pamphlet arose out 
of the practical impossibility of using the usual inflexional 
system of grammar taught in Europe for the accurate 
description of a group of languages constructed ufter the 
fashion of the Andamanese, ‘The book ander notice is con- 
sequently of exceptional interest to myself, us a means of 
watching how my theory has stood the first practical test 
which has been applied to it, Mr. Portman has hardly 
used the Theory as I should myself have used it, still his 
use of it is such as to give an idea of its working in 
w stranger's hands. 

Tho Theory T propounded had it 
tho criticisms of the late Mr, A. J. El 
‘on my former work on the Andamanoso speech, in which 
ho pointed out that, in order to adequately represent, for 
sciontifio readers, such a form of speech, “we require now 
torms and an entirely new sot of grammatical concepti 
which shall not bend an agglutinative language to our 
inflexional translation,” and he asked me. accordingly if 
it wore not possible " to throw over the inflexional treatment 
of an uninflectod Iangunge.” ‘This und the further eon 
sideration that, since every human being speaks with but 
the object of communicating his own intelligence to other 
humun beings, the several possible ways of doing this must 
‘be based on somo general laws applicable to them all, if one 
could only find them out, led me to make the attempt to 
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construct a general theory on logical principles, which shoulll 
abandon the inflexional treatment, its conceptions, and its 
torms. Now, my efforts led me not only to abandon tho 
‘socepted grammatical torms, but also to reverse the accopted 
order of teaching them, to alter many aeceptod definitions, und 
while admitting much that is usuplly taught, both to add and 
omit many dotails. ‘Taken all round, the Theory was a wide 
departure from orthodox teaching: But it is always difficult 
“for human beings to take quite a now departure, ‘The 
instinct of continuity—of evolution—is generally too strong 
in them to admit of a complote break with tho past, and 
so Mr. Portman, while accepting my theory and using my 
terms in his laborious and remarkable pages, really does 
violence to both by adhering to the time-honoured plan 
of putting avcidence before syntax, in addition to the 
indiseriminate employment of the old terms side by side 
of my novel ones, ina confused and puzzling, but from the 
point of view of the evolutionist, u most interestingly naive 
style. Lam also, I regret to say, otherwise far from feeling 
assured that he has understood aright cither the theory 
or the terms, which by the way does not look well for my 
exposition! Eg. he says that one of the functions of 
the prefixes in Andamanese is to indicate the gendors of the 
roots. But. I purposely and exprosaly left ‘gender’ out of 

























the Theory, becuuse it is merely a clumsy modo of explaining 
4 certain kind of inflexion, Again, while informing wx 
that the profixes aro used to modify the meanings of the 





roots, he says, ‘in short the prefixes are qualitative affixes,” 
8 term I employed to signify that class of affix which 
is used to denote the inherent qualities of a word. Ei, 
to use the familiar terminology, audi-rr, verb; audi-enr, 
part.; audi-for, noun:—Inugh-fer, noun; laughing, part 
laughing-/, adv. Whia sort of affix is quite a difforent 
thing from what I called a radical affix, usod for modifying 
the meaning of the root into that of the stem deriving from 
the root, defining a stem to be root plus a modifying affix. 
‘This can be seen from the last word analyzed, ‘laughing 
where /y classifies the word, /augh is the root (in pedantio 
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strictness stom, because it is an amplification of a simpler 
root), and laugh-ing the stem, ile, the root modified by 
the affix ing, So in willingness and willingly, ness and ly 
would bo qualitative affixes and mg radical affix, as defined 
in the Theory. 

Indeed, Mr. Portman's treatment of the ‘Theory is 
throughout such a compromise between the system under 
which he was brought up and that I proposod—is such 
“fine confused feeding” in fuct—that I cannot attempt to 
follow it further in a brief notice of his book, and in order 
to seo how far the Thoory ix applicable to its purpose, 
the adequate 
with the permission of the Society, in a future issue of the 
Journal, put it to the test in my own way, using for the 
purpose Mr. Portman's sixth chaptor on the Andaman Fire 
Jogend, which be gives in all the five languages of the 
South Andamanese, 

With thoso romarks, I will take leave for the present of 
Mr, Portman’s last. book, congratulating him on producing 
for scholars on the whole 40 fino an example of patient and 
intelligent study, combined with straightforward honest 
presentation, 























R. 0. Tears. 


‘Tae Gaxuina Sovrrruges, A selection of ‘lustrations 
in twenty-five plates from the British and Lahor 
Muscums, with notes on the age of the sculptures and 
descriptive romarks by J. Bunoxss, O.LE,, LL, 
FRSE, 


Undor this title ere included two numbers of the 
ournal of Intian Art (April and July, 1898) written 
by Dr, Burgess and furnished with excellent collotype 
illustrations by Mr. W. Griggs. These twenty-five plates 
of ancient Buddhist sculptures from various district on 
the north-wost frontier of India are intended to supplement 
the eighty-three already published, by the same author, 
in Part i of the Iluslrations of the Ancient Monuments, 
Temples, and Seniptures of India. "There is no need to dilate 
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here on the great importance, both for the history of art 
and the history of religion, of the study of these interesting 
soulptares; but the regret may be expressed that steps ure 
not tuken to collect them systematically and place them 
in some centro where they would be accessible to students, 
OF late years, and particularly since the recent military 
operations on the north-wost frontier, they have been 
brought in large numbers to this country, only, in too 
many instances, td be lost in private houses. It ought not 
to be too much to expoet that Government will, before 
it is too late, take some stops both to chock the vandalism 
which is at prosont thoughtlessly destroying the traces of 
an ancient civilization, and to provide for the safe custody 
and the intelligent study of the monuments still existing. 

Dr. Burgos gives a usofal summary of the views which 
differont scholars, notably M. Senart and Mr, Vincent Smith, 
have held as to the dato of thoso sculptures, and the sourves 
from which their art was derived. ‘That the predominating 
influence was Roman can scarcely be questioned, and it 
scoms possible, in many instances, to trace also the attitude 
‘ond grouping of the figures and tho dotails of ornamentation 
to Roman models, Tt is much to be dosirod that we may 
tomo day have a full treatment of this question of derivation ; 
and such a work would manifestly be most perfect if under- 
taken in collaboration by two scholars representing the 
Roman and the Buddhist sides respectively, 

Te{should be noted that the description at the foot of 
plate 2, “Sculpture in Lahor Museum,” docs not rofer, on 
might bo imagined, to the whole plate, but only to figure 4. 
‘The threo othr figures are of objocts in the British Muscum, 
as correctly statod in the letterpress, 

In thanking Dr, Burgess, who has doe so much for the 
history of Indian art, for this important contribution, wo 
may express the hope that he will still further inorease our 
debt of gratitude to him by other publications of « similar 
character. 


















E. J. Rapsoy. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
Guwuary, February, March, 1899) 


TL Grvurat. Maerixos of rae Rorat Astaric Socirry. 


Fanuary 10, 1899.—Sie Raymond West (Vice-President) 
in the Chair. 

Tt was announced that— 

Mr. J. G. Nicholls and 
Mr. 8. 0. Niyoji 
Ihad been elected members of the Society. 

Profewor Rhys Davids read a paper on “Tho ‘Theory 
of the Soul in the Upanis ” A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. J. Kennedy, Dr. Gaster, and Sir Raymond 
‘West took part, ‘The paper sppeared in the January 
number. 





‘February 14.—Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 

Tt was announced that— 

Mr. E. A. Gait and 
Captain W. Vost, LMLS., 
hhad been elected members of the Society. 

‘Mr. Basil Williams read a paper entitled “Some Talks 
with the Babis in Persia.” In this paper, after tracing 
the history of the religion from the investigations of Comts 
Gobineau and Mr. Edward Browne, author of “A Year 
among the Persians,” he described the inquiries which he 
had himself made in 1806 among the Babjs of Yezd and 
‘Hamadan, He found that the authority of the Bab’s diroct 
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successor had by this time been almost entirely superseded 
by Beha-u-Uuh and his son Abbas; and, in fuct, that the 
character of the religion hud been very largely altered. 
‘An aggressive spirit of reform had yielded to the cardinal 
doctrine of « universal tolerance, which, while more amiable, 
‘was less calculated to create enthusiasm, and the quietiam 
which had become a feature of the religion had probably 
rendered it less active for good as well as for violence. 
Howover, there was overy indication that the religion was 
increasing in the number of its adherents, though it was 
very difficult to form any conjecture as to their real 
numbers, owing to the secrecy still observed among its 
devotees. ‘This socrecy was. to some extont justified by 
occasional persecutions; but theso were not very frequent, 
and would probably become still less 40 ns the harmloss 
character of the religion becamo appreciated. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. E, G. Browne, 
Professor E, D, Ross, und Mr, H. Baynes took part, 


March 14—Mr. Hf, ©, Kay in the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 
Mr. Basil Williams and 
Mr. D, M. da 8. Wickremasinghe 
hind been elected members of the Society. 

Professor D. S, Murgoliouth read a paper on Thn Arabi's 
“Gems of Wisdom.” A discussion followed, in which 
Miss Ridding, Profesor Rhys Davids, Mr. 
illah Maulavi, and the Chairman took part. ‘Tho 
papor will appear in a subsequent issue, 
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Schroinor (M.). Beitriige zur Goschichte der thoologischen 
Bowogungen im Islam, 

Foy (W.). Beitrigo aur Exkliirung dor susischen Achne- 
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Bahtlingk (0). Miscellen, 

Oldenberg (H1.), Buddhistische Studion. 

Jacob (G.). Zur Grommatik des Vulgir Tirkischen, 

Goldner (IK. F.). Vodisch vidatha, 

Aufreeht (Th.), Uber Ugra als Kommentator zum Nirukta. 





TH. Ontrvany Norices. 


Hofrath Friedrich Miller. 

Hofrath Friedrich Miiller, Professor of Comparative 
Philology, and Sanskrit, in the University of Vienna, 
was born on the 3rd of March, 1834, at Jemnik, in 
Bohemia; from 1853 to 1857 he was a student in the 
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Fuoulty of Philosophy at Vienna, and in 1850 he took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Tubingen. He utilized 
tu long residence at Gattingen to make considerable ndvances 
in the field of Philology. In 1858 he entered the service 
of tho University Library of Vienna, and in 1861 obtained 
‘an appointment in the Imperial Library at the sume place. 
In the interim he bad employed himself as a * Privat 
Aocent” in Linguistio study; in 1866 he beeame a Professor 
in Oriental Languages in the Vienna University, 

He was recognized us the leading authority of Com- 
parative Philology of his time, His studies had extended 
every branch of Linguistic Knowledge, and there 
existed no language in the World, of which be could not 
indicate the characteristics, and the family to which it 
belonged. The greatest service, however, which he rendered 
was, that he was tho first scholar who brought Ethnology 
into close connection and touch with Comparative Philology, 
‘and recognized it as an aid to the study of Language. He 
published in 1867 and 1868 “The Voyage of the Austrian 
Frigate Novdra.” 

In the year 1873 he published his mognificont work 
“Allgemeine Ethnographie” in three volumes, and an 
Appendix, and between the years 1876 and 1888 his 
“Grundriss der Sprachwissonschaft.” ‘To this book T am 
deeply indebted, as it helped me in my own Linguistio 
studies, and the author paid me the great compliment 
of dedicating one volume to me. In my book on the 
Langunges of Africa, published 1883, T adopted his 
classification of African Languages, and never regretted 
having done so, From p, 458 of that book I quote the 
following passage — 

“Frederick Miller T have never scen in the flesh : when 
“J called upon him in the Hof-Bibliotek of Vienna, he 
“yas absent at the Baths, But I seemed to know 
“In one of the books, which I ventured to send to 
African Collection, I wrote 

‘Toh habe Dich mit den Augen nicht gesehen, aber mit 
“der Seele habe ich Deine Freundlichkeit erkannt.’ 
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««T shull ever feel grateful for his help and advice.” 

Sinco 1883 I met him soveral times, notably at the 
Vienna Congress of 1886, He died on May 25, 1898. 
T was always getting postcards from him, and one reached 
me only a few weoks before his death, asking for a copy 
of « Grammar of a South American Language, which I was 
lucky enough to be ablo to send to him. 

RN. 0. 


Henry Clarke Warren, Esq, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1854-1899. 


Bene qui latuit, bene civit, ‘Tho “rage for fame” never 
possessed this patient, quiet man; but his learning and 
achievement assure him an honourable place in the annals 
‘of American acholarship. His death is « grievous loss to 
Oriental studies in America, For he was, first of all, 
f true scholar; his work, in part still unpublished, is of 
intrinsic and abiding value; and his life and the spirit 
which informed it wore an example and a blessing to those 
who came within ita influence, He was, moreover, born 
to amplo wealth, and of this he was ready to give gladly 
to causes that proved themselves worthy of a beneficence 
which was both sobor-minded and unostentatious, His life 
—cut off, like that of James Darmestetor, in the midst 
of the “ glorious forties ”—was, also like that of the Fronch 
Orientalist,! a constant struggle against the awful odds 
of physical infirmity. In Warren’s infancy, a fall from 
a chaise produced an injury of utmost gravity. It resulted 
in a spinal lesion, apparently like that from which 
Darmesteter suffered, And so Warren's nccomplishings 
are, as it were, a victory wrested from adverse fate, 

Mr. Warren was born in Boston, November 18th, 1804. 
‘As partial countervail for his exclusion from the ordinary 
pleasures and privileges of childhood and youth, he received 
careful private instruction and the advantages of travel— 
journeys to Egypt and to Southern California may be 
























¥ Soo his bitry in this Journal, 1805, p. 217, 








mentioned. He took the bachelor’s degree at Hurvard ; 
Gollege in 1879, and went, at the beginning of the next 
term, to Baltimore, to continue, at the Johns Hopkins 
University, under Professor Lanman, the study of Sanskrit, 
which he had already begun as a college student, And 
here he remained for several years after Professor Lanman's 
removal to Harvard, working under the guidance of his 
successor, Professor Bloomfield. In 1884 Warren returned 
to the home of his father, in Boston. The latter died in 
1888, and not long after the latter established himself at 
Cambridge, in a beautiful place near the Harvard Library, 
the residence of a Harvard professor of fifty years ago; 
and there he abode for the rest of his days. 

A visit to London in 1884, and especially the contagious 
enthusiasm of Professor Rhys Davids, seem to have been 
potent factors in Mr. Warren’s decision to devote himself 
to Pali literature of Southern Buddhism, ‘The Jataka, ax ) 
edited by our honoured vetoran colleague, Professor Fausbll, 
of Copenhagen, had failed not of its charm for Mr, Warren. 
‘The edition had then progressed us fur as the third volume; 
and with a version of the first story thereof, the “Little 
Kalinga,” Mr. Warren made his début in print. This ‘ 
translation, presumably the first ever made in America 
from the Pali, appeared October 27, 1884, and, for a reason 
that will interest some of the membors of this Society, in 
the Providence Journal. Providence is the seat of Brown 
University; and to its Library the Rev. Dr. J. N. Cushing, 

Jong a Baptist missionary in Rangoon, had given some 
twenty palm-leaf manuscripts, mostly parts of the Tipitaka, 

and in Barmeso writing, ut that time perhaps the only 
considerable portion of the Buddhist scriptures in the United 

States. An English specimen of the literature to which 
these strange books belong might therefore be presumed 
to interest the people of the University town, 

Warren's study of the Pali literature was now prose: 
‘with zeal and persistency, and his knowledge of the edited 
texte, as well as of many important ine ‘grew constantly i 
wider and deeper. Aside from a fw incidental papers, 
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mentioned below, the first-fruit of these stulies was his 
“Buddhism in Translations,” whieh was published by 
Harvard University in 1896 us volame iii of the “Harvard 
Oriental Series.” Of this it is needless here to speak in 
detail, for the work has already been noticed at length 
in these columns (1897, pages 145-149). Mr. Warren's 
purpose was to make the great authorities on Buddhism 
speak for themselves, directly and in English uncoloured 
by any translator's prejudice. The value of his work lies 
largely in the selection of the passages; partly in the order 
and partly in the form of their presentation; and partly 
‘also in the inclusion of a considerable amount of material 
previously inaccessible. 

‘This material is from Baddhaghosa’s “Way of Purity” 
or “Path of Holiness,” the“ Visuddhi-magga.” Ite famous 
author flourished about 400 4.v. His book is a systematic 
exposition of Buddhist doctrino, and may be justly adjudged 
to bo the most important treatise of its kind and scope now 
extant. Mr. Warren presented to the Oriental Congress at 
London in 1892 an elaborate analysis of the entire work. 
‘The text has already been printed in Ceylon in Singalese 
letters; but that fact, as Pali scholars know to their cost, 
is far from making it accessible to Occidental students, 
‘To publish a scholarly edition of this text, printed in 
English letters, and with all the facilities for ready com- 
prehension which Occidental typography makes possible, 
to provide suitable indexes, and to give a complete English 
translation—such had become the ambition of Warren's 
scholarly life. And a most noble ambition it was, as all 
who know aught of the illustrious monk, Buddhaghoss, 
and of this, the masterpiece among his voluminous writings, 
will readily admit, 

The consummation of Mr. Warren’s plan in all its 
essential features is most devoutly to be wished. A brief 
account of the state of the work at the editor's demise is 
pertinent, His main reliance was the Burmese manurcript 
belonging to the India Office Library. Besides this, he 
hada Singalese manuscript from Professor Rhys Davids, and 
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another from the late Dr. Richard Morris. And a fourth 
manuscript he had obtained from Henry Rigg, Exq., con- 
sulting engineer to the Government of India, for railways. 
With the help of accurate transcripts of these four (which 
he owed to tho efficient assistance of Miss Louise Brooks), 
he had made his collutions, and had established his text 
from beginning to end, aside from the final adjustment 
of many orthographic details in which the Burmese and 
the Tnsular copies are wont to differ. An important task 
to which Mr. Warren had addressed himself was the tracing 
of Buddbaghosa’s citations from the eanonical and other 
antecedent writings back to their sources—scattered as they 
ture throughout s large literature. About half of the 
quotations had thus been identified. ‘The English version 
covers nearly one-balf of the text, albeit parts: are still 
in unfinished form. It ought therefore to be possible to 
do the other half upon the same general principles and | 
in the same general style, so that the work can truly be 
issued as Mr. Warren's. 

Mr. Warren maintained a lively and intelligent interest 
in many things that lay without his own field, so in nataral 
science, especially chemistry and physiology, and in the 
history of speculation, Tt was, accordingly, the philosophical 
side of Buddhism which was to him its most attractive 
aspect. For this reason, too, no doubt, the keen dialectic 
of Buddheghosa made special appeal to him. And henco 
itis doubly to be regretted that there is no one in America 
so well qualified as he was, by knowledge of the literature 
‘and by philosophical study, to finish his work. 

Mr. Warren hai long been 2 member of the American 
Oriental Society, serving it for years with zeal as its 
‘Treasurer and as one of its Board of Directors. He was 
devoted son of Harvard, generous and loyal. And as 
fa citizen, whether of the municipality or of the Common- 
wealth, he was no less public-spirited than modest, ever 
ready to do his full share in works of enlightened organized 
charity, or to help, for example, in the preservation of our 
forests or in the reform of the civil service. ‘Thus in many 
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ways and for divers reasons he will be sorely missed among 
his colleagues, his neighbours, and friends, and not the least 
for the example which he set for us as scholars. Tis was 
‘the ‘friendliness’ or ‘good-will’ (metta) which played such 
a role among the pdramis of the gentlo Gotama; his was 
patient and cheerful courage in adversity; his were high 
intellectual endowments, directed by a character unselfish 
and lofty, and pure; and his was a profoundly religions 
nature: for these things, while we mourn, let us remember 
him and be glad. 


Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
‘Feb, 10, 1899, 
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Mr. C.J. Rodgers 

Charles James Rodgers was born in in the small 
hamlet Wilne Mills, Derbyshire, where his father was manager 
of a cotton-spinning factory, He was educated at schools 
‘at Shardlow and Milford, both in Derbyshire, being a pupil 
teacher at the latter, and from it obtained by competition 
 Queen’s Scholarship at the Borough Roud College, London, 
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After two years’ training at the College he was appointed 
master of the National School at Fenstanton, Cambs, and 
whilst there, feeling attracted to work in India, prepared him- 
self by studying Oriental languages, going into Oambridge 
touttend lectures at the University on those subjects. In 
1863 he was sent out to India by the Christian Vernacalar 
Fidueation Society, the work given him being to establish 
and conduct a Training College for Native Teachers on the 
same Tine as the British and Foreign Training Colleges in 
Yngland. ‘This ho did at Amritsar. Very much through 
his efforts the handsome College, of which ho was for 
wo years Principal, was built and maintained in 
-y, many trained teachers from it being sont out to 
‘ll parts of India, He soon began to study Persian and 
the vernaculars of the region in which he was working, 
as well as to interest himself in the history and archaeology 
of India, taking up Tndian Numismatics as a specialty. 
His ability and knowledge were recognized by hin being 
appointed in 1896 Archacological Surveyor of the Panjab. 
Mr. Rodgers worked zealously in his new position, collecting 
‘very large amount of information and material for study 
during the five years he held it; but then, unfortunately, 
the Government in a time of retrenchments abolished the 
appointment, and he, having of course given up his college 
on getting work under Government, was cast adrift. In 
his capacity as Honorary Nuroismatist to the Government 
of India he got somo occasional work in arranging and 
cataloguing collections in the Panjab and Calcutta, but 
being unable to find regular employment, came home to 
England in poor health und much dispirited. arly in last 
year he got the small post of Secretary to the Religious 
Book Society at Lahore, and went out again, but not for 
long, as he died there in November. Mr. Rodgers married 
in 1866 one who was in every way a help to him in his 
work, being a gifted linguist and able teacher. She ba: 
been for many years Superintendent of Schools for Girla 
‘at Amritsar, and is now left with a large family, soveral 
of whom are still dependent on her. 
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Mr. Rodgers’ work in Oriental Numismatics was wide, 
and extended over a long course of years. His writings 
were chiofly published in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, to which he contributed some thirty papers between 
the years 1871 and 1897, on Sikh, Durrani, Kashmir, 
Kangra, Dehli Kings, Dehli Moghul, and Mubammadan 
Native States Coinages, some of which opened out new 
fields of study. During the years 1894-95 he was engaged 
in cataloguing the Qoin Collections of the Government 
Museums at Lahore and Calcutta and the publication of 
tho two large volumes of the catalogues, which unfortunately, 
through no fault of the author, as was pointed out in the 
notices of them in our Journal of 1894 and 1897, are not #0 
useful as they might have been, yet well show his knowledge 
and industry. His diligence in hunting out coins and reading 
them was as remarkable as the extent and unselfishness of 
his knowledge about them, and probably all who have been 
engaged in like studies of lute years were indebted to him 
for some help given, if not directly, at any rato by his 
writings, And although one could not always agree with 
his roadings, or sce so much ws he thought he did, there 
was always reason in them, and he was properly tolerant of 
criticism rightly made. Probably arising from his study 
of the brite or couplets on Moghul coins, Mr. Rodgers paid 
a good deal of attention to Persian acrostio, oryptogram, 
and chronogram modes of writing, His paper in the 
October, 1898, number of our Journal, on Turikhs” shows 
his proficiency in that mode, and tho following, composed. 
‘on the occasion of the Quoon’s Jubilee, is an example of 
his style in the acrostio:— 











A Soxxer. 


Zeal for the faith has not been always shown 
At least by those who wore ‘ Defensor’ called. 
In every age, men, more or less enthralled, 
Ne'er rose to heights when seated on a throne, 
And, though the cross was ever on the crown, 

saan 1800, a 
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‘Tho wearer's heart no’er seemed the sign to bear. 
Uoeless that sign if unallied with oaro; 
Life, ‘neath the Cross, all selfish ends must drown, 
‘Ah! how blest we to see a Lady Jone 
Begitt with sorrows rise above them all, 
Tntent on doing good whate'er befall, 
Deoming that duty ornaments the throne. 
In her we see the glory of all time 
Not ditamod by years, but yearly more sublime. 
Zainat ul abidin. 
0. 6, 
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Fobrer (A.). Monograph on Buddha Sakyamuni’s Birth- 
place in tho Nepalose Terai, Ato, Allahabad, 1897, 
—— Archaeological Sarvey of North India, Vol. VI, 
Sinith (E, W.), Mughal Architecture of Fatohpar Sikri. 

Pt i 
Ramoll (A. S.). History of the Buckingham Canal 
Project. Fol. Madras, 1898. 
Gorvrd (Major-General M.) and others, Roport on the 
Proceodings of the Pamir Boundary Commission, 1896, 
Fol, Caloutto, 1807. 
Portman (M. V.). Notes on the Languages of the South 
‘Andaman Groups of Tribes. to. Calcutta, 1898, 











Presented by the Madrax Government Press. 
Report on the Madras Observatory for 1897-8, and on 
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Budge (E. A. Wallis). The Lives of Mab Séyén and 
Gabra Kristés, the Ethiopic Texts edited with an 
English translation, and a chapter on the Illustrations 
of Ethiopic MSS, (Lady Meux Manuseript, No. 1.) 

4to, London, 1898, 


Prevented by the Musée Guimet, 


Amélineau (B). Histoire do In Sepulture et des 
fanérailles duns Vancienne Bgypte. 2 tomes, 
Ato, Paris, 1896, 





Presented by Dr. Cust. 


Grierson (Dr, G.). Linguistic Survey of Tudia, Soven 

vols. Fol. Caleutta, 1898-9, 
Prenented by the Authors, 

Lavi (8). La dootrine du Sacrifice dans les Brahinanas, 

By0. Paris, 1898, 

Aiyar (B.V.K.). Parushasukta translated and explained 

Post 8vo, Madritn, 1808. 

——— Sindhyavandanam of Rig, Yajus, and Sima 

Vedins, with translation, paraphrase, and commentai 

Post 8vo. Madras, 1898, 

Ujfalyy (0. de). Mémoire sur les Huns blancs ot sur la 











déformation de leurs cranes. 8vo, Paris, 1898, 
Sondaljion (J.). L'Idiome des Taseriptions eunéiformes 
urartiques, Pamphlet. Bro. Rome, 1898, 


Baynes (H.). deals of the East,  8vo, London, 1898, 

Brandstotter (Dr. R.). Malaio-Polynesischo Forschungen, 
Reihe 2 I. Die Geschichte von Djujalankars. 

m Pamphlet, 8vo, Luzern, 1898. 

Sonjana (D.D,P.). ‘Tansur's Alleged Pablavi Lettor to 

the King of Tabsristan from the standpoint of M, J. 

Darmestetor, Pamphlet. 8vo. Leipsip, 1898, 

Chamberlain (B. 1), Handbook of Colloquial Japanese, 

rd edition, Syo, London and Tokyo, 1898, 
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‘Tur following lists nro composed of words and meanings 
which, occurring in tho Harga-Carita of Bigs, are not 
quoted, or are instanced only from grammars, dictionaries, 
and commentaries, in the great St, Petersburg Loxicon and 
tho smaller Loxicon of Bahtlingk, Only a few words not 
coming under this definition have for special reasons boon 
included; namely, where I was unable in the Kashmir text 
's roferences to Biiya's work, whero only 
an inferior work is cited, and where I or the Sanskrit 
commentator, Quikara, did not adopt the exact rendering 
given in tho two dictionaries. It did not appoar on the 
whole worth while to quote words wnd meanings simply 
because their eariiet occurrence was in the Ha rita, 
or because they illustrated the well-known and extremely 
close lexical affinity of Bina’s works with such books as the 
Brhat-Sambita, Rija-Toranginl, Kathi-Sarit-Sigara, Visa 
vadatti, Dagakumara-Carita, arid also the Kavya literature 
in general. 

For the sake of convenience I have made two lists, one 
of new words and the other of new meanings. In both lists 
italics indicsto that the word (or meaning) is quoted by 
tho St. Petorsburg Lexicon only from Sanskrit grammars, 
1099, 2 
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dictionaries, ete. ‘The asterisk morely reproduces that in 
Bobtlingk’s emaller Lexicon. I have added a few refer- 
ences to Zacharise’s editions of Qiigvata and Her 
and to his “Beitrage zur indischen Lexicographi 
lines and pages are those of the Bombay edition (1892), 
with Gaikara’s commentary. The few quotations from the 
‘Kadamburi refer to Peterson’a second edition, thove from the 
Dacakumira-Carita to the edition by Bibler and Peterson, 

Most of the words call for no remark, many being only 
such as any writer might form at will. But the Lexicons 
have adopted tho principle of quoting these, and experience 
shows that such words often reappear, For the Kavya 
writers made free use of their commonplace books, and even, 
as Biibler informed me, a practice of learning their pre- 
decessors’ works by heart, or, as in the case of the posts 
Magha and Bhiravi, set themselves to imitate and outdo 
them. 

‘The list was originally composed some years ago with 
reference only to the St. Petersburg Lexicon. A com- 
parison with Babtlingk’s dictionary showed the necessity 
of a thorough revision, and deprived it of very many af 
its most interesting words, I hope that the care taken 
in the revision has prevented the multiplication of the 
mistakes in numbers and renderings to which such a list 

peculiarly liable, 








A. 


amgumalin, *the sun’ (of. Dagak., p. 44, 1. 8) 245.7 
‘akubuns, ‘free from jealousy or suspicion’ (kuband 

irsyl gaiika va, but of. Zach., Hem., 3. 359, 

Kuhano misike sersye kuband dambhakar- 

mani, which suggests a derivation from 

a+ kuhand) 202, 13 


4 The Maticha-Koga has appeared too late for citation. 
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skptin * akrtarthah, ‘ineffectual ” 289, 18 
aktrimilapatva, ‘the possession of (1) truthful, 

(2) superhuman utterance’ 109, 20 
aksanika * vyagrah, ‘intent’ 163. 14 
akgavalaya, ‘rosary? 51. 
aksavalayin, * wearing a rosary’? 43,21 
akhala, ‘not a raffian’ 202. 13 
agramyata, ‘urbanity * 38, 14 
‘Aagrimina, ‘urbane’ 27. 20 
agresarah, ‘leader,’ ‘chief among’ (B. from 

Khandopragasti) 214, 19 
sakikrta, ‘embraced? 182, 6 
stigavalana, ‘uneasy movements of limbs’ 33, 1, 74. 9 
ahgarakita, ‘turned to charcoal” 66. 15, 206. 21 
anigaratd, ‘condition of charcoal’ 167. 17 
acapala, ‘ without tricks’ 202, 12 
acchabhalta, ‘bear’ (B, quotes Balar. and Vikra- 

maak.) 260. 10 
abjalikirika ~ mppmayapratima galabhadjiki va, 

ta kind of statue” 163, 12 
ataviprayaprantata, ‘the having extremities con- 

sisting mainly of forest” 255.8 

ata, ‘excessive sharpness? 118. 15 
atidhirata, ‘excessive gravity? 154. 11 


atinamrata, ‘excessive flexibility * 
atinihgabda, ‘very silent” 


2 
1 





atipatiyas, * very keen” 5 
atibhadrati, “excessive courtliness’ 28.13 
atibhiruta, ‘excessive timidity’ 212.15 
atimirgana, ‘very importunate,’ with pun on 
‘margona * arrow? 152, 10 


atimrdubrdayata, ‘excessive tenderness of heart’ 274. 21 
atiyantrand, ‘ excessive restraint or formality’ (of. 





Kad,, 193. 18) 116.17 
atilaghiman, ‘ excessive levity? 14.9 
aticelam  atimatram (vA, atipegaluh), ‘exceedingly’ 9, 14 
atisayin, ‘surpassing’ 61. 10 


atisankumirya, ‘excessive delicacy? 162, 11 
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atyamara, ‘surpassing the gods’ 86.5 
atyutkampin, * trembling excessively’ 162, 13 
adagamistha, ‘not having reached the full span of 

life? 46.17 
adurvinite, ‘not boorish* 202, 16 
adhiksepah, ‘inault” 41.1, 124.15, 


adhistanam, ad\ 
adhomukhibhi, 


adhivakgah, ‘near the bosom’ — 42,1 
to cast down one’s face” 

15,8, 109, 5, 248. 24 
adhy@ropapa, ‘fulso ascription,’ ‘tying the bow- 
































string to its notch” 250.1 
adhyesand * yond, ‘importunity* 44.10 
‘anapalaipa, ‘not denying” 88. 3 
anapiiofna, ‘unerring  (apitcina = *wmgekehré) 88. 12 
anavabela, ‘ not contemptuous 80, 14 
‘anindhanam, ady,, ‘ without fuel ? 281, 12 
anucaratva, ‘attendance on” 163. 8 
anuttira, ‘having no escape” 213.4 
anupracar, ‘act in obedience to’ 193, 17 
anurdvin, ‘roaring after’ 1st. 11 
anuvarsatm, adv., ‘every season * 16,7 
amegana * nirabhilisah, ' free from greed’ 202, 12 
andhakiribhita, ‘darkened " 14, 2, 200, 7 
apakalafika, ‘without blemish” 100. 3 
apatyakam =apatyam, ‘ child” 156.1 
‘apatyatva, ‘ childlossness ” 136.3 
apatvac, ‘skinned,’ ‘peoled’ 266, 18 

*apavitray, ‘pollute * 19,2 
apunarunmilana, ‘never again opening the eyes? 188, 15 
abubhuksu, ‘not a glutton” 202. 15 
abodhya, ‘not to be aroused by admonition” 197. 15 
abhinnaputah * vamgadimayag catuskonah patali- 

tir jalakair kriyate, ‘a kind of veil 158. 7 
abbigosah, ‘drying up’ 285.4 
abhyanuvsttih, probably error for atyanuystti, 

* excessive affection ” 88,10 


abhyagdrikah * grhasthah samyagvtttisthito va, 
“householder ’ oF ‘virtuous person’ 88.2 
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ambaravahin, ‘clothes-bearer’ 196, 11 
*amlitakam * pugpabhedah karaptikiipugpabhedo vi 
(‘Kugelamaranth,’ B.) 154.1 
arupiiy-,-‘be or become red’ 234, 12 
*nrupasirathih, * the sun” 199, 2 
argalata, ‘condition of a bolt” 119, 23 
argalay-, ‘fasten with a bolt?” 73,2 
arbudagas, adv., ‘in arbudaa? 226, 12 
avaciilin, ‘having an ensign or boss? 87.8 














avacchiida a 118, 8 
avaraksint * agvabandhanarajjuh, ‘rein’ or ‘halter’ 230. 1 
avarodham n., *harem" 143, 9 
avalepin, (1) ‘ touching” 125.17 
(2) ‘proud? 248, 6 
cavaleha, ‘sceetmeate? 287.3 
avalokitah * buddhabhedah = avalokitegrarah (of. 

Yach., Hem, 6. 17, 18) 70.14 
avinayanidinata, ‘being eause of misconduct? 47.2 
avigaya, "beyond sphere of? 197. 18 
viypasta, ‘not pervoptible” 195, 11 
agilinata, ‘ill-breoding? 28, 5 
agratapiirvatva, ‘uniqueness? 204.15 
astamafigalakam * kaikapam ity anye (‘collection 

of eight lucky objects’ or * bracelet’) 206. 18 
asahyati, ‘irresistibloness’ 284. 9 
asdimpardyika, ‘not fit for combat’ 200. 16 
asiratva, ‘unsoundness? 193, 15 
‘asidhenuh > churika, ‘daggor? 28,11 





suravivara, ‘a treasure cave’; sec H.C., trans, 
p- 193, n, 8, and appendix 


7. 17, 108, 5, 113, 18, 223, 4 





asuravivaravyasanin * pitilabhi ah, ‘a 
‘magician’? 47.17, 108, 5, 223. 4 
asvatantrikrta, ‘ mado dependent? 193,17 
abimabhiis, ‘the sun’ 218.2 
ahirbudhnah * Civah 169. 16 


“abirani=uhiramayi, ‘a kind of snake’ 260. 8 
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a. 

wexpected? 204. 14 

n, ‘bearer of rinsing-bowl? 195, 11 

solemn form? 226. 13 

Teamaruka, ‘rinsing vessel’ 164, 14 

ootita * utkhatah, ‘torn out? 192, 21 

ina or oshotana, * stinging” (P) 08.4 

echiidunaka, ‘robe? 281, 13 

afth=, * go” 5.83 
‘*ayira * pragalbhah (of. andira, Zach., Gase., 619), 

audacious’ 236, 9 


pistam = pistapafictigulam (‘ein art 
Martel) B.), timprint of the hand in paint 
con walls, vessels, eto." 167, 21 
shamiitraparuta, ‘selfishness’ 206, 11 











49.10 

254,17 

shouting? 74.12 

alindaka (at end of comp. ; ?* alinda) 167. 16 

plasterer? 187.17 
eee } +s as a vit? 83.8 





hin, ‘hearing an Syidha? (of. Ki 
*ahatalakgana * prasiddhaby, ‘ excellent,’ 





1, 1) 12. 7, 43, 20 
famous’ 243, 3 





i 
indhaniiy, ‘ become fuel" 284,11 
indhanibha, id, 165. 21 
tu. 
= uechosanam, * drying up* 85.5 
‘uochmagra, ‘ bearded ” 55.1 
utkanfaka, ‘horripilated” 26.7, 146. 6 
utkampiki = utkempah, ‘tremor’ 83.5 
uttamsikrta, ‘used as an uttamsa’ 154.1 
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uttunda, ‘rearing’ (of horses), * utprothal 280.4 
utpalaga, ‘ with outstanding leaves’ 73.3 
udisinibhi, ‘ become indifferent’ 276. 14 
udgamanakam * utthinam, ‘rising? 267. 11 
ndgitakah * uccair gitam yesiim, ‘loud - voiced 

person” 152.9 

ndvthin, ‘ supporting” 110. 16 
unmattata, ‘ madness” 162. 6 
‘upatoranam, adv., ‘near a torana’ 187, 16, 225. 8 

*upunirgamam  nirgamanamargah (of. Zach., (ase., 

91), ‘exit? 105.8 
*upabarha * upsdhinam, ‘cushion’ 198, 15 
*upalifigam * nimittam, ‘ portent’ 224. Lt 

upasimbasanam, ady, A 181.2 
upaskarana = upakurana, ‘ 236, 11 

*urueaka, ‘kind of plant? 257.8 
ullaka * sugandhiphalavigogarasa Gsuvubheda ity 

anyo, ‘kind of decoction or the juice of 

‘8 soonted fruit?” 243, 20 

ugniiy-, “be hot* 189, 4 

uymay, id, 219.9 
‘irdbvibhi, ‘become high? 180, 8 
ritkar-, ‘nim’ 164, 13 


E 
edamika, ‘ deaf and dumb" (cf. Zach., Hem, 4.5) 14. 10 


AY. 
aurabhraka, ‘flock of sheep” 105. 12 
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x 

*katabhangah - pratyagram godhiimadiyavasam 
ghisa ity arthah ‘fresh fodder” 220.1 
katahara, ‘whisp of hey” 255. 23 
Katiksitam, ‘side-glance’ 146. 12 
Kanthilaka, ‘bag’ 229. 12 

ef. kaptharaka, Vasar., 201. 1. 

kaydana, ‘ pounding’ 111.7 
Kadalivanay-, ‘act as a kadali grove’ 66. 11 
*kapalaka =kapala (at end of comp.) 112.9 
kabandhavant-, ‘having a headless body’ 207. 18 
Kamalasambbavatva, ‘birth from » kenala’ 126. 17 

karikarnagaikhay-, ‘resemble an clephant’s éar- 
shell” 42.10 
Karikarma, ‘elephant manavres’ 219. 20, 248. 22 


karigamkasa, ** brushing (carrying off) dung-heapa” 52. 6 
karka=karambhaka according to Kuilag Candra 




















Datta, ‘ gruel’ 173.2 
karnagocarati, ‘position near the ear’ 227.1 
Kargapirikar-, ‘use as ear ornament * 217. 15 

*karpatin, ‘ragged ascetic” 219. 16 
saiikalita, ‘collected’ ‘entangled’ 230. 1, 293. 11 
Kalpalatavaniy, ‘resemble a grove of kalpa creepers’ 66.9 
kalmigapidata, ‘ possession of dappled feet”; ? ref. 

to the king Kalmazapada 215.21 
kalyanaprakrtitva, ‘possession of an excellent or 
golden nature’ 109. 18 

*havacita, * armoured” Lalit.) 243. 15 

kaviruditaka ~ dubkhoddipanakilsh, ‘recurrence 
of grief? 195. 14 
Aakodarak * serpent 125.2 

*katyayanika, ‘old widow? = katyZyani (cf, Zach., 

Hem , 4. 168; Gise., 115) 47.8, 185.1 
Kiinanakapotsh - grihrah, ‘valtare* 224, 19 
Kiparussta, ‘ cowardice” 200.4 


kapotiks, ‘kind of plant? 243.19 
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Kimandalayya = kimandalava, adj. to kamundalu 50, 1 
Kirdaraiga - kirdaraigadegodbhaval, from the 





* Kirdaraiga country’ 282. 5 
karma, ‘artificer” 243.2 
Kaladhauta, ‘ golden’ 226.7 
Kaythimunih - Kigth® paradbard tatpradhiino 
muuih, ‘hermit on a pillar’ 84.5 
kidkirilgta, ‘enslaved? 197. 10 
Kisalayin, ‘having tendrila’ 36. 9 
samutkil, “pull up, as pega’ 228. 16 
nei, ? fraud” 44.7 


‘*kuija, ?*a kind of horn or musical instrament,” 
Dut guia should be read (v. alliteration), 228. 9 


Kuntalin, ‘ wearing a hair lock’ 127.19 
kuprayukta, ‘go-between,’ servant of a vepya@ . 229. 12 
Kulaptakah * undbandhanalagudah, ‘leash? 238. 18 
kulaputrata, ‘nobility’ 154.4 
kulinata, id. 187.7 
Kusumabandhuh =Kims, 241, 20,-bandhava 244. 13. 
Kusumbhakam * padmakam, ‘ saffron? 157. 12 


vara, ‘fever caused by hooting of ospreys? 52, 12 

‘close eyes” (cf. Kid, 212.22) 83. 9, 164. 18 
dipaka, ‘a tank? 255. 16 
(‘ophuta atmamahimna vyava- 
























ty 44.7 
samskrtal, "perfect? 182.1 
Krpinata, ‘condition of a sword” 118.10 

7 oake thin’ 17.8 

iki - krsnalokha, ‘black line” on the lip (ef. 

Kad., 209. 8) 36. 13 
Kedarikam * svalpam Kegotram, ‘small holding’ 49. 17 
kkoniki, ‘ drumstick' 228. 11 
kaura, ?* fraud? 44.7 
kkratava, adj. to hratu 93, 15 
Keunuruci = keapaprabhé, ‘lightning’ 285, 8 
Keimata, ‘thinness’ 62,2, 174.5 


Kgimatarikrta, ‘made thin’ 123, 16 
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Kairoday, ‘ rosemblo the ocean of milk? 66,11 

Ikguuptpaya, “hobble ’ (of horses) 228, 11 
Ku. 

*khakkhata + vrdahah, ‘old? 281.1 
Khanakhana, onomatop. 229.1 
Khapdalaka, ‘a small piece,’ or *khandala (at end 

of comp.) 255,.9 

*Khandiki = gutiki, ‘berry * 113. 21 (comm.) 

*khaudiman, * fragmentary atate? 290. 5 

“khaludhiina * kyodaidideguh, * threshing-floor’ 54. 5, 104, 11 
Kbalamukba, * ruffian’ 202. 20 


Khuradhirani + Kharidhsh  kiythapattioohii 
Dh} (foot-rost of a horse, of, Kad., 212, 23) 70. 11 











G. 
ganika=ganaka, “astrologer” 219. 16 
gatiigata, ‘coming and going’ 265. 18 
gatigatikam, ic 59, 15 





gantrt cakatikit (B, quotes gantriratha), ‘cart? 230, 7 
“gandhapasana, ' fragrant sulphur’ (B, quotes -vant, 








of. Dugak., 2, p, 28, 1. 17) 217.12 
pardigam- P wenso? ‘die’? 
ef, Kiid., 262, 13, 264, 11 (where it means 
‘ arrive!) 243, 8, 252, 9 
garudamapi - mabinilah, ‘ sapphire? 66, 15 
gurbhikrte, ‘contained’ 112.9 
girigudaka (cf. giriguds), ‘ball’ for playing a 
game resembling polo 238, 7 
guptitas, adv., ‘ from confinement? 280, 21 
grhasintaka, ‘architect’ 229. 3 
*grhavagrahint * dehatidoararambhadesah, * threshold? 
(B.), ‘vestibule’ or the like 171.17 
gthitavio, ‘having taken a vow of silenco? 192. 16 
‘guurati, ‘fair complexion,’ ¢ yellowness? 154.7 


granthiparnt, ‘a kind of plant? (granthiparnd, B,) 257. 8 
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‘infatuated,’ ‘possessed’ 48. 4 
grivisitram, ‘necklace’ (?) = kanthusiitram ULL 





Gu. 
ghantikabandha * giraso grivayaigea yanmadhyam, 















“part between head and neck of horses’ 70,1 
ghiisika, (fodderer’ 230, 3, 238. 12 
ghuraghuraka, ‘ornament’ (of a horse) 65.9 
ghrpiman, ‘heat’ 57.6 
ghrstaprstha - kiryoyu kyunnab, ‘worn out? 212.2 

@. 
cafioura * nipunah, ‘ingenious,’ ‘active’ 263, 8 
catukah * harininim pirvabbigah, ‘ fore-quartor 

‘of venison’ 237.5 
cafulitilake - lalitalamby alaikirah, ‘forehead 

ornament? 87,6 

*eandragalika *dhavalagrhasyopari prasadika, ‘chamber 

ft top of the seraglio’ 172.1 
anupracar-, ‘act in obedience to’ 198. 17 
carmaputriki, ‘statue’ 6L4 
earmaphalaka * aphatuka, ‘ buckler? 121, 14, 125, 8 

ai “love of gossip’ 40,2 
long-standing” 30. 9 
citkarin, ‘making the sound cit" 257.2 
iri, ‘ grasshopper’ 58. 6 
cundi, harlot" 229.9 
dimanita, ‘condition of a orest-jewel’ 244, 18 
caityakarms, ‘ritual of the caitya’ ? 205, 15 
On. 

*chattrabhaigah, (1) ** death of a king,’ (2) * ‘widow- 

‘hood? (Zach., Hem., 4. 49) 189, 8 


chekiliipa = chekoktih, ‘double entendre’ 234. 6 
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ii 
jutikerta, ‘made into a knot of hair? 113, 20 
junapakti = lokupaktih, ‘way of the world’ 44.7 

Yambhira, ‘kind of plant? 263, 4 

















jarjaray-, ‘ break in pieces’ (jarjarita, Kad., ete.) 
116. 4, 241. 11 
jghanika, ? lect, senso (‘low fellow’ P) 229.8 
FAtipattikit - gresthini joghanagranthandni, ‘fine 
drawers? 243, 9 
jiityantarita, ‘transferred to anothor jati" 7. UL 
i 86, 16, 109. 6 
{jiitikitbandba, ‘coiled hair? 37.8 
jyesthamallah, ‘superior’ (ef, rpiaeriip) 85. 15 
T. 
tiikirin, ‘making the sound /a” 161.3 
afik, * go’ (*itikan, B,) 53,8 
D. 
dindime, ‘drum’ 219, 14 
a 
tantripatahikit- patahabhedah, ‘kind of drum’ 145, 8 
turaigay, ‘to be wavy’ 65. 5, 181. 15, 185, 19 
liy-, flicker,’ * tremblo” 256, 13 
‘make to tremble” 184, 20 
tidita, adj, to fait 69. 8 
adj, to tarakyu, ‘hynena ? 259. 13 
offering of sesamum-seods and water? 
(ct. tilodaka, Manu, 3. 223) 57.8, 122, 9 
tuldyantra, ‘water-pamp’ 250.7 
trenabhiti, ‘stato of thirst,’ so. ‘the world” 286, 12 





toyakarmantike * toyakarmagili, “waterman? 172. 14 
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trigupita, “tripled” 171.17 

trisarana, ‘the Buddhist triad’ 265. 16 

trutana, ‘ bursting’ 70.3 
D. 

daksamakhamathana = iva, of. dakgamathana 111.10 






dagdhamundah * vratibhedah, ‘kind of nscotio?’ 251. 5 
“the condition of a stick’ 242.17 
“leprous? (Hemidri, ap. B.) 54,7 
“tusk” (of hippopotamus) 244. 8 
indentation’ 114. 10 











‘eleave? 201, 11 
darpabahulatd, ‘excess'of haughtiness” 205.16 
intavihaka, ‘ox-driver’” 267.3 
dardurikah, ‘potter’ 47.18 


dikpilati, ‘condition of a regent of the quarters’ 120. 14 
“dirghadhoagah, ‘courier? (of. Zach, Hem.,4.49) 58,8, 178. LL 




















durapatya, ‘bad offspring* 248, 14 
durabhibbavatvs, ‘invincibleness’ 197.15 
durabhibhavagarirata, ‘bodily invincibleness ? 211. 6 
durapasarpa, ‘difficult of uccess 84.8 
durnivirata, ‘resiatlessness’ 40.1, 187, 4 
durbandba, ‘bad relative? 248. 16 
durbalaka = durbala, ‘fecblo” 286. 3 
Aurbalibbi-, ‘become feeble” 263. 10 
durlabbibbi, “booome unattainable’ 179.1 
AGrikarapar, ‘removal 128, 14 
dogindhati, ‘blindness to faulta’ 212, 13 
*drauudyanah * Ageatthama 289.17 
Du. 
‘somavadharay-, ‘honour,’ ‘reflect? 103. 8, 187. 5, 275. 18 
ahavalikar., ‘whiten 42, 12, 126. 16, 157. 11 
180, 20, 191. 14 
ahiisaribhit-, ‘become grey’ 129. 14 
dhaureya > mukhyah (Hemidri, op, B.; of. Kad., 





5. 16, 65. 19, and .LL, iii, p. 294), ‘leader’ 58. 7 
dhruvagiti, ‘kind of intonation” 22.14 
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N. 


nadiki, ‘small stream’ (occurs in a compound 
ap. B.); of, Kad., 215. 23, 228, 20 
narakah, ‘feeble man,’ with pun on naraka, ‘hell’ 251, 
















nalagali  gilibhedah, ‘kind of rice-crop’ 
nalinayoni, ‘Brahma’ 
jz _(emi-tochnical terms, ‘apprenticeshi 
peat ‘apprentice’ (cf, Kad,,76, 20, 207. 6, 
331. 16) 169. 19, 216. 20, 229, 14 
nitkatas, ady,, ‘from tho sky? 281.8 
nijgadamanah * gajamardano gurudagea, * gond’ 
and ‘ Garuda? 212.5 
+ vighara ogadbibhedah, “kind of 
antidote herb’ 200. 4 
niigavanavitht, of, nigevithi, B. and R, 219, 21 
niigasphuti = nigasphota ? (‘a plant’) 255,17 
niibhipadmab, ‘navel lotus? 181.5 
nil ? 229, 16 





niilivihika  karinim vila-(? ghiisa-)-grahann-niyukto 
hastipako methikhyah, ‘elephant groom or 


fodderer’ 229, 6 
nicolaka, ** mantle,’ 158, 19, ‘case’ or ‘sheath? 
(cf. B.) 241, 15, 243. 7 


nidratkalaga, ‘a cup placed for a good omen by the 








bedside’; of, Kad, 68.7, nidrimaigalakalaga 164,18 
nidhanikta, ‘stored up’ (cf. B.) 179.17 
nimatkta, ‘hollowed " 197. 1 
nirantarata, ‘ continuousess” 211 15 
niravatira, ‘without means of descent? 49.1 
niravalambanata, ‘lack of support” 272.9 
niravagesata, ‘complete destruction * 188, 14 
nirucchviisam, adv,, ‘ without a sigh’ 251.1 
nirutkagtha, ‘without longing’ 268, 15 
nirutairapa, ‘without ushers’ 192. 5 
niradaka, ‘weaterlesr? (Homadri, ap. B,) 68,17 


nirghasa - bhuktageso ghisah, ‘remnants of corn 
fodder’ 230.6 
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nirmadikrta, ‘humbled’ 216.1 
nirmiilyam, ‘toilet leavings’ (of Dagak., p. 62, 

1.10) 250, 3 
nirmukola, ‘ budless’ 92.10 
nirvadanavikira, ‘without disfigurement of face? 

(of. nirvikiravadans, Kad., 817. 2) 164, 6 


nigoalati, ‘ motionlessness’ 242, 12 
nigealikar, ‘render motionless’ 
59. 16, 100, 5, 158. 8, 254, 23, 208. 6 










nigcalibhi, ‘become motionless? 288, 5 
igkapata, * guileless” 211.7 
nigkuauma, ‘ without flowers” 92, 10 
nisthuraka = nigthura, ‘ cruel” 280,17 
appa, ‘be king gh 12 
P, 
(parydina)pakgakuh * priintah pirgram va, fend" 
or side” 281.7 
paksay, ‘act as wings? 60.4 
ind of prayer,’ * paiioa brahmint 
22,11 


paiicakulah * adhyaksah, ‘ officr,’ of, Fleet, O.LI., 
31, 1.6 286. 9 
patakuti * pataih kugi sikymagrham, ‘hovel " 

(‘Zelt,’ quoted from a commentator by B.) 229. 8 
patadgraha, ‘pittoon’ (quoted from « commentator 

by B.) 287. 2 
pattravitit, ‘cork,’ ‘stopper’ (of a jar) ? 256. 6 
*pudabandbah + padakatakah (‘*step,’ B.), ‘anklet 231. 8 
padahamsaka -pidakatakah (of. hamankoh), ‘auklot” 146, 4 

















padmajalakita, *marked with red spots’ (of an 
elephant; of, *padma, ‘red spots on an 
elephant’) 72.5 
108. 9 
42.3 





243, 3, eto, 
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paricinati - poraimukhatvam ananukilyam vi, 





‘aversion,’ ‘disinclination’ 194. 6 
Ppardyattata, ‘dependence’ 278. 17 
paravart, ‘turn aside’ 280. 11 
parivastra - tiraskoripi, ‘awning,’ ‘ecreen” 229.4 
parisphurana, * radiance? 212.2 
pariksitukima, ‘desirous of testing” 201. 13 
pavitrikd, ‘a kind of ornament or amulet” 197. 3 





pageimisanika, ‘occupant of hind seat on an 
elephant’ (of. Knd., 112, 5, pattralekhaya 





saad yi eee) 231.5 

‘freshen’ (a current of ait) 178. 1 
a, 15. 16, 123, 12 
ita, ‘reddened’ 20, 1 


pati bohoparivarapurnsagrhito nivasa- 
bhibhigeh, Kulaputrakesmiha ity anye, 
Var. leet,, pathipati, ‘headquarters of officers 





in an army’ 228, 12 

pathaka, ‘reader’ 187, 18 
*panduraprstha  nirlajjoh (of. plinduprsthah, B. and 

ameless ? 214.2 

‘kind of ascetic’ 285. 9 






pitheyikar-, ‘take for provision on a journey? 271. 17 
padaphalika- ubboyapirpvayoh paryaine yi kriyate, 
Ggulpham padatrinam ity anye, ‘stirrups’? 231. 7 









paregopam, adv., ‘ beyond the Coa? 30.11 

ic from piu, * ‘eotton" 256. 16 

wpatin, ‘ascetio” 261. 20, 262. 8 

Tindataktakah kvathito ‘lnktakarassh (cf, Kad., 

63, 8), ‘clotted Inc’ 85.17 
spaficaiigula, ‘ hand-marks made with pigment,’ 

of. Kad., 41, 13 63,13 

” 126.3 

pundrekqu, ‘Pundra sugar-cane’ 78, 16 

‘blessed’ 4 40. 13, 68.7 

37. 10 


punabsaii 
purobhigitva, ‘dosaikagrahibrdaysh purcbhigt 
nigadyate,’ ‘ censoriousness " 13.14 





Suites Teo omen 255. 19 
palindy-, ‘resemble a sandbank” 17.8 
puspapatjsh- yatra vastrosu puspintsitrath kriyante 

‘sa puspapattah, ‘flowered cloth 111.5 
puspaloham * mapibhedah, ‘kind of precious stone” 149. 11 
pustakrt ° lepyakarah, ‘modeller in plaster” (cf. 

pasta, B. and R,, and pustamays, Kad., 

276. 21) 47.11 




























86. 10 

115. 16 

‘paurustuta * andra, “belonging to Indra? 245.17 

lata, ‘function of a ruler’ 190. 14 

pratikaugalika, ‘return gift’ 245.1 
pratiprinigrabona, ‘winning (or ‘refleting’) all 

creatures? 134, 12 
pratipreman, ‘answering love? 134.9 
pratibhavanam, adv., ‘house by house’ 225, 18 
prativimbaks = prativimbam, ‘reflection’ 167. 22 
prativyabar-, ‘answer” 20,4 
‘prapagrha, hostel,” ‘ watering-place” 105. 6 

;panka, ‘torrent (or downpour) of mud’ (cf. 

Kad., 301. 13) 251. 11 
pravidar-, ‘cleave’ 201. 11 
prasidalabdha, ‘received as a present’; of. Kad, 

230. 17, and B. and R, dattaprasida (Raj. 

Tar.), sv. prosida 68,16 

12.7 

47.7 

| 180. 11, 284. 11 
85.1 

230, 3 

29,5 

190. 10 
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Pu. 
pharapharita - punahpunarigatkampita, ‘twitching’ 
(of a horse's lip) 70.8 
phil * kaksyabandhah, ‘sash’ 123. 17 
+ Kbata, ‘row’? 143, 14 
B. 
bakulaka = bakula 182, 14 





baladhikpta, ‘officer in an army? (cf, Kad, 331.14) 228.12 
baligand- puspikhyausadhib, ‘kind of herb essence’ 158.8 
Dbulibhadiga, ‘wrinkle’ 112, 2, 14. 4 
bahali, “plenty” 256.8 
Vilavyajantrta, ‘converted into a yak-tail fan? 41. 20 

190. 10 





+ kind of tender grass’ 104. 17 


head cavalry officor ? 208. 13 
bralimastarnbham * jagat, ‘the world” 102, 1 
Bu. 
hati,‘ soldier's wifo’ 295, 12 
bhasteabbaragam * tGgabhodab, ‘quiver? 231, 5, 260, 12 
bhindigarin, ‘butler’ 229.7 





sarnudbhid-, ‘burst forth? 163, 15, 167.9 
bhimarathT * narakanadi kilariteir vi or saptae 
‘saptatyl varmain tutauikh misair 
dinaigca tavadbhir gatair oki ritrir bhima- 
rathi bhavati tim atikrinto varsagatajivi 
naro bhavati. The latter senso is given by 

















B. and R. from the Hiravalt 190.6 
bhisan: terriblenoss’ 209, 14 
Bhuj al mayiirah, ‘ peacock” 318 

i, * profligacy 88, 2 

ir, used as an ornat 114. 16 

bhyigaragrihin, ‘ piteher-carrier’ 196, 11 





bhravaficitam - bhricalitam, ‘movements of the 
brows” 234.5 











‘makaramukba * jinunor uparibhiigah (cf, Zach., 
Beitr, p. 72), ‘upper part of knee’ 25. 13, 80, 13 





mapdanaka, ‘ ornament? (on a horse) 65.7 
+ fiyinam, ‘chariot’ (or ‘ ornament’ ? 

ef. B. sub dydna) 234, 20 
madhusyandin, ‘dropping honey’ (‘a kind of 

string instrument,’ B,) 92.10 

madhyaniiyaka, * eontral gom in a necklace" 9.10 
mandikinipravahay-, ‘resemble the Mandikint 








torrent! 66, 10 
mayiirapattray-, ‘resemble a peacook’s feathers’ 282, 3) 
mayirapitta, ‘a pigment’ (of. Kad., 31. 10, 1, 
where a variegated colour is implied : is it 
*peacock’s gall’ or ‘peacook-coloured gall’ F) 260. 14 








‘marmarita, ‘ made desert’ 62.11 
malakuthi * malapatti, * blankets” or ‘overalls’? 238, 14 
mahikilahydaya, ‘namo of a mantra’ 119. 15 
miipikyavrksiy-, ‘resemble a ruby tree’ 66.10 





mihika, ** mist 92.9 
rouktagalam, ady.=muktakapthom, ‘loudly ' 277.5 





muktaphalibhiita, "turned into pearl 281, 19 
mukbakogih * mukhayuktith kot yo linge paridi- 
‘ante, ‘covering for tho lingn image ’? 11. 6 
i iti i 81.15 
fivaranam, 109. 6 
‘muydumala, ‘a forohead wrap or wreath ’ (‘name 
of tantra,’ B, 

24, 8, 82. 13, 109, 1, 128. 12, 161. 9, 167. 16 
mundamalika, id. 68, 17, 145. 13, 189. 16, 226. 15 
mudgarin, ‘bearing a mudgara? 127.19 
mumudis, from * mud,’ * be about to expand ? 16.10 
milastambha, ‘ main prop’ gl 
vimrg-, ? loot. ? 238. 2 
mpgatanta, ‘ wild animale’ sinews? ? 206.9 
mrdiikrta, * softened * 196.7 


ruitriy-, “be friendly’ 247. 14 
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x6 
yaksapilita, ?‘ mad” 236.8 
Yyamadola, ‘swing of death or Yama? 183. 19 
yapyata, ‘derision’ 14 12 
R 
ijuvijiti, ‘royal dosount? 187. 24 
risakamandala * tryasrabbrintanyttayrnda), tri- 
angular group of dancers’ 144.11 
rainava, adj. from regu (‘proper namo,’ B.) 53.9 
L. 
Jambatnina* gardabhadiso, banijim karmakaro vi, 





‘donkey boy’ or ‘trader's servant” 
alikit« kavileaigekharam, ‘end of the bit’ 
Tiiaaka, pulse broth 
asin, ‘flashing’ (in rwigalasin, B.) 
okhikar-, ‘form into n streak" 

Jopttear-, ‘make into an unguent* 
okntartbhita, ‘ gone to another world ’ 
ohitikar-, ‘ redden” 

















‘yatenriipaka * svalpo yatauh (= vateuripa), ‘small 
calf’ 
vanagrimakam, ‘forest village sottlement ’ 258. 7 
vanaminusah, ?‘ourang-utang’ 244.3 
candanamala, ‘wreath at door of a house’ 234, 4, 248, 20 
‘vandyatva, ‘ vencrableness ” 134, 11, 266, 20 
“chivalrousness’ 190, 15, 212. 6 





esoriptive post 47.7 

para 280. 11 

Yallabbapia *apvapilah (allabhapalakoh, ap. B.), 
‘marshal’ or * groom" 230.1 
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vagayitar-, ‘ruler? 96.12 
Vastardipaka, ‘kind of figured cloth" 159 (comm.) 

ikah, ‘ flute-player” 47,13 

‘mimimpsakah, ‘ Mimimsa philosopher? 87. 1 

‘itakhudi (gatipratighitalakeano 

h), ‘ blister? 271.8 

“become mere talk’ i714 
carpiibharapabhelah (=*vilapigyah), 

ear oruament? 282.1 

* ocean? 246. 18 





vihininyakal 
vikuttapa, ‘Knocking together ” (of tho fect); ef 








vikramaikarasati, ‘devotion to heroism’ 

vitakavitiki’ * patcisattambilapattraih Ieriyate 
(of. s eifikd, B. and R.; P read vikafa-), 
‘pile of areca-nuts in a certain shape’ 

vipullaya, * leafless" 

vibhiig., ‘ without ornament" 

vimpg-, Plect, 

viralibhit-, ‘become rare? 90.7, 

vilakita, ‘ abashed” 

Vilothana, ‘ rolling about? 

“ widespread,’ ‘far-reaching’ 

earning forth * 

vihvalikrta, ‘agonized” 

virakyetrasambbavatva, ‘noblo birth * 

vydghrapalli * trnakutibhedah, ‘kind of hut,’ ef, 
Vyaghrapallika, name of w village, 0.11 

p. 196 











‘vyliprtati, ‘ occupation ’ 


G 





hinipati = foregoing 194. 5, 211. 19 


143, 17 
190; 13 


143. 16 
18.8 
198. 10 
938, 2 
195, 10 
170.5 
105. 13 
127, 21 
175, 12 
193, 5 
204. 16 


250, 12 
179, 8 


“Knaye? or ‘robber’ 236.9, 298.1 


173.1 
158. 6 
232.4 
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avikyta, ‘dappled? 

Gisanavalaya, ‘signet ring,’ ‘seal bracelet” 
gikhandagandika - cidabharanam, ‘orest” 
la = gitikantha, * peacock’ 

iy, ‘be cool” 

sigiraragmih, ‘the moon’ 

Gidhavya, adj. to pidiu 

samuccbiina, ‘swollen * 

gfinyabrdayatya, ‘absence of mind” 








8. 


sakarpapallaya, ‘having twigs about the ears’ 
sakbilerta, ‘made a friend” 


saikalita, ‘collected,’ * entangled’ 230. 1, 


suikubja, ‘short’ 
saikrid, saikridat + *kijat (of « wheel), ‘creak’ 
ita, Kirat., 16. 8 (ap. B.) 





saikhyapaka, ‘making up a number’ 
sacandanatilaka, ‘having forehead marks of sandal’ 






39. 10, 
ardhajaighiki ity anye ardhsjaaghi- 
Ietyabuh ? 
sadvrttata, ess" 





samaraganndata, ‘delight in battle’ 





saminagilata, 
samuechiina, ‘swollen’ 
ssinupdamalika, ‘having garlands’ 





imilarity of character’ 


samutkil, © 





honour,’ ‘reflect? 103.3, 187.5, 





104. 19 
227.2 
24. 6 
36. 17 
247. 26 
248. 3 
256. 14 
181. 18 
168. 1 
151.5 


47.15 
242. 23, 
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samutsirana, ‘driving out of the way’ 78. 9, 238. 11 











samiruke = samiiru, ‘kind of deer’ 243. 10 
sambhavatva, ‘origin’ 281, 23 
*eonfidingness’ 221, 16 
salasya, ‘languid’ 22.5 
suganita, ‘well caleulated” 226.6 
sutavad, adv, ‘as a son’ 182. 20 
sudpdham, adv., ‘strongly’ 128.9 
sunimitta, ‘good omen” 227.8 
sundarikar, ‘make pleasant’ 240.2 
sugakune, ‘ good omen’ (B. and R. quote Nake, 
ap. Weber) 234.2 
siitkar, ‘make the sound sat? 217.2 
siitkarin, ‘making the sound sat* 208. 2 
+ arkkiny ogthaparyantau, *horse’s muzzle” 
65.2, 114. 10 
Ssairika * halikah, ‘ploughman* 257.1 








hiivara (‘proper name,’ B.), ‘old’ 235, 18 





H. 
66.9 
29.4 
262. 12 
182, 22 
hhalahalakah  utkantha, ‘longing’ 278. 14 
hhastapaiga * pragastahastah, ' beautiful hand” 75.11 
hastikyta, ‘held in the hand? 174. 6 
ikagtam, ‘ery of grief” 179. 16, 195, 11 
hutligauata, ‘condition of fire * 200. 14 


aksam, ‘sense organ’ (of. Zach., Hem. 2. 544; 
Gage., 25; Bhig. P., op. B.and R., Nachtrige) 13. 9 
atikana, * brand-mark? 156.2 
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aiigaja, ‘ (tail) feather (of peacock) ? 266, 17 

hari (Fignu) 81.8 
atasi, ‘flax’ 256, 16 
ataskcara, ‘not a thief? 202. 13 
atipatah, ‘passing (of time)” 59.2 
adhiridhi, ‘mounting? 74. 10 
anayaskara, ‘ without secrets?” 39.17 
andyattah ° hastipairgvarakgsi, “ groom? 219. 11 
anuttana, ‘not loud’ 145.9 





anubandbika ~ gatrasandhipida, ‘pain in the joints’ 
(‘todesunzeichen,’ B,) 174. 17 

anugaiigah * praseigah, practically =‘ necident? al. 6 

aniikah ~ turugifim adhastad osthah, ‘horse's 








under lip” 112. 4 
ananddhatyam, ‘modesty’ (ef. B. and H., Nachtrige) 260, 14 
aprarthita, ‘without making a request” 39. 4 
abhimukhikar-, ‘oppose’ or ‘bring to face’ (‘drive 

forward,’ Dacak., up. B.) 248, 18 
ablilambs, ‘hanging down’ 211, 12 
abbisara * sahdyah, ‘companion’ (of. Ducak., p. 64, 

1.18) 380, 8, 168.7 







aus 218.10 








+ paryliyantaram), cf. Zach., Hem., 4. 236 
Gase., 367 107.12 


abbira * ga¢arari (Sugeuta, ap. B, and R.) 64.3 
abhyavagadba ~ parigatah, * completed’ (of time 
of life) 


abhyudgama, ‘undertaking? 
ardhacandra, ‘half-moon on a shield’ 
alambusa, ‘kind of plant? 
ida, ‘ despair’ (Mahavyat., B.) 
agvatara - taruno “grab, ‘young horse” 
astapuspika - astaupaspany evastapus 
prabhrti gandhapradhiina é 
Yadva Gsanavargaprabhrtisvastasy pratye- 
‘kam astapuspika, ‘Bowers used in worship’ 
20, quoted by B,) 22.13 
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A. 
akalana, ‘ counting? (cf. Zach, Hem., 4. 180; 
Gase., 467) 286, 11 
Shirita }. oy 5 
niaae } ahyinah, ‘challenged 64.15, 165, 3 
Adambara, ‘anointing of body’? 229, 15 


Htarpapam * pistam, cf. 
of mortar or the lil 


paiiedigula (‘kind 
‘imprint of the 














hand on walls, vessels, oto, 157.21 
‘@bharanakam = dbharanam, ‘ornament’ 109. 14 
mantrayam = aprechanam, *fareicell greeting’ 


173. 18, 185.5 
yatih - pratipah, ‘heroism’ (cf, Zach., Hem 
8, 2895 Cage, 895; Kad, 65.22) 48.8, 135.3 








Mlapanam, ‘address’ 20.8 
vu. 
uscanda * ucco gadha ity anye (cf. B.), ‘high’ 
or ‘hanging low’ (of a garment) 58.11 
uttila? = heftig, ungestiim of horses (of. B.) 228, 17 
utpadakah * *sarubhak gh 5 
utsirakah, ** chamberlain’ 228.18 





ullagham * svasthikarapam, ‘restoration to health’ 
(cf, Zach., Hem., 8,124, ullaghah; B. quotes 


only ullagha, adj.) 16.7 

ullekha = ullekhanam, ‘making a sear’ BLL 
EB 

eda * *erutitinah, ‘deat? 14, 10 
AU. 

surasah * bhrata, ‘brother? 198, 18 


aurjityam, ‘might’ (in comm. to Kavyadarga, B.) 
. 10, 190. 4 
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kaficukin + *sarpah (ef. Zach., Gage.,708), ‘snake’ 103. 11 
Katuka - hastipakayoktrah (?—a), ‘elephant-rider,’ 
























228. 14; + pratihirah, ‘chamberlain’ 250, 4 
Kathora - jarathah, old? 32.7 
‘deep red’ 52. 7, 256. 19 
kanthasiitram, ‘kind of necklace ? 183, 18 
Karaiika, ‘Basket? 38.4 
*keilkillah (‘schidel,’ B.), ‘skeleton? 237. 4 
karanih + Iekhyam kiyastha ity anye (Hindi, 
ni), * writing? or ‘kiyasth’” 297. 15 
karmanya, *fit? (of things) 257.7 
Kalatram, ‘waist’ (of. Zach, Gage, 490, and 
‘Vasav., ap. B,) and ‘retinue’ 108. 12 
kalydnabhinivesin, merely a term of respect (‘well 
wisher,’ B.); of. Kad, 104. 7, 156. 6 69.6 
kicara * pitavarnah, ‘yellow’; - kapilah (‘glisern,’ 
“ glusithnlich,’ B.) 114. 6, 259, 11 
kipeyam, * monkey's tricks’ 89, 12 
j. from kamala, “belonging to a red lotus’ 212. 13 
Keleys, adj. from kali 68.6 
ga, ‘poor? 202. 14 
kuta, **a pot’? 264.6 
+ atra sandbya (P sense) 192. 14 
kiirea, *‘part between eyebrows" 114.5, 


kiroam astri bhravor madhyam (cf, Zach., Hem., 
2.56; age, 399). 





kotavi, *‘naked teoman? 225. 10 
ogaka, **texticle* 243. 18 
ksapanaka, with pun on the literal sense * yah 
Kpepayati, Scoetroying 284. 19 
Ikgveda * eigam, ‘poison? (cf. Zach., Hem., 2.110; 
Gage., 135; B., no ref.) 18.14 
Ku. 


Khagah * racih (Hemidei, ap. B.), ‘sun’ 
Khagakbapa, onomatop. 
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G. 
ganika, 219. 16 
gand 258. 5 
gandaka, a proper name (?) 235, 18 
gandhanam * mardanam udvahanam va, ‘wearing 

down’ (cf, Zach. Gage, 436, ~ utsthane; 

*verhéhnen,’ B.) 154, 6 

musical term? (‘tiofer brustton,’ B.) 95.8 
abbyavagadba * parinatah, ‘completed’ (of. time 

of Tif) 72.5 
gubvaram * papam (=** hypocrisy," B.; of. Zach., 

Hem., 8, 543) 44.7 
godantah  sarpabhedah, ‘kind of snake,’ but ? ‘a 

shite mineral substance? 260. 5 


godherah=gaudhera, ‘kind of lizard,’ striyam 
gaudheragodharagodheya godhikatmajah 263. 12 
ghanikrta, ‘thickened’ of a liquid (B.,no ref) 158. 8 


Cs 


caktivant - *gardabba ustro va, ‘donkey’ or 
‘camel? 230.7 

cakgiirigah, ‘disease of the eyes? (also * desire” in 

an umatory sense), of. Kid, 41.1 215, 4, 283. 11 

lah * agvapalah, ‘ groom’ 71. 1, 236.9 

+ bhifgana, ‘dreadful’ 286. 12 











cand 
catura, ‘apt? (of things) 85 
capetah, ‘paw? or ‘stroke with paw,’ * karatali~ 

ghitah 203. 5 


pratyuccar-, ‘ponder’ 265.13 
earmaputah * carmakrto hastyikirah, ‘leathera 
figure of elephant’ (‘ Ieathern suck,’ B.) 
219. 20, 248, 22 
cipita * hrasvah, ‘short’ (of a bag) 209.4 
* sthiila igallambages, ‘thick * (of the lip) 259. 14 
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irik . khapdiki, ‘rag’ or hem" 88, Ll, 167, 15 
cilika, ‘ nipple of bosom’ 139, 19 
caitya in citdcsityacihne * citéyim enityacihna- 

stham Gkiram cibnam, gmuginadevagrham 














B, and H. 2) 195.9 
 dyatanam (of. Zach. Hem, 2. 350; 
(tage., 460) 89, 10 
caityaka, ‘small eaifya’ (proper name, B,) 264. 8 
Cu. 
hiita > fanu, * thin” 86,4 
a 
jotilita, ‘having treases,’ ‘botrossed with’ (ef. 
jotilay, ‘fll with,’ B.) 104, 12 
kal, (1) ** deceiver,’ (2) ‘fisherman’ 152.9 






ruined us” (proper name, B,) 153, 15, 203. 10 
mal, ‘lord (of, Zach,, Hem,, 4. 313; 





Gase., 300) 40.5 
D. 

ambarab, ‘ bombastic tone’ (B., no ref.) 97 
Uy 

timbilikah, * betel-bearer ? (‘ botel-seller,’ B,) 2314 


tilakam > talapattram, *palm-loafy’ nigadatllakam 
laubo eviigvabandhanavigesa ity anye 228, 17 





tiraskiirah, in literal sense * hiding’? 205, 16 
vitrasta * trdhvam kpiptah, ‘dishevelled ’ (of hair) 198, 10 
trikaptakuh, ‘jewel of Uhree gems,’ - karnabharana- 

hed 





A 25.8, 147. 5, 149, 9 
triyngti, ‘a triangle of three sticks’ 112. 10 


triyimant, ‘ the sun" 55.7 
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d in a book’ ?, granthadandakih 

* regent 103, 3 
aridra * ksdimab, ‘thin? 75, 7, 108, 11 
dagnanah - vyidhih, * disease’ 173, 8 
inavant, ‘full of ichor 200. 18 
divrike, ‘ wife? 204. 10 
144, 5, 196, 12, 220, 7 

poor? (ef. Zach., Hem, 8, 336; 
236, 14 
crow? (of. Zach., Hem.y 2. 143) 89,12 
(of a horse) yad tha 70.4 





prsthorahkatipdrgvasya mimsotkargannnirmiti | 





Groniketi pragamaanti gobhit vijini paficamt || 
Ayijottama, ‘ Brabma’ 104. 3 
N. 
namaskira, ‘respectful message ’ 38, 14 
nalaka ———? senso? 281.6 

Jog bone? 260. 16 


P nonse P 243, 16 
hori (‘space of twenty-four minutes,’ B.) 286, 11 
niiaita * karpfiram, anye nfisiram *agrosaram ahub, 
amphor’ or ‘vanguard’ (cf. Kad., 331, 14) 229,15 
nigamah * bonikpathah (of. B.,s.v. 1. also B. and 














Zach., Beitr., pp. 20, 21) 220.1 
nirvahayam * samaptih, ‘ complotion * 6.5 

+ prakatanam, * manifestation * 279. 20 
rivers, ‘insertions in shot sill’ 80. 18 
nigtba, ‘at a standstill’ (texte have nistrd) 235.17 
nistarapam, ‘getting out? 236. 6 

Bs 

paksake, ‘ wing? (at end of comp.) 259. 11 
paiicamt, ‘fifth decade of life’ 72.6 


pattralata, **a long knife? 231.6 
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pathya, noun, ‘diet prescribed by a physician” 
172, 11, 176.8 











parinati, ‘ butting (of an elephant) 75,12 
pariharah * maryada, ‘boundary’ (‘common land 

round a village,’ B.) 113, 16 
pallavita, ‘having sprays,’ ‘bristling’ (‘filled 

with,’ B.) 93. 4, 102. 12, 133. 14, 231. 6, eto. 
pitalaka, ‘pale red’ (Colebr., Alg,, ap. B, and H.) 143, 15 
pitadiga, adj. to pataiga, ‘sun? 89.9 
picchakam  kegakalapab, ‘ tail’? 271, 9 (comm) 
pindaka = pindiki, ‘ fleshy protuberances’ 192. 19 
pundarika * simbab, * lion * 30. 20 
plipikr P senso? (** kind of cake,’ B.) 257. 12 
pillika or -&, ‘bundle’ 231.6 
potram * rakaramukham, "hog’s snout’ (of. B.) 264.3 


pratigeabuh -*sainyapaccadbbagah, * rear of army’ 











(cf. Zach,, Hem., 4. 340; Gage., 72; Beitr., 
p.44) 246,17 
pratipidakab * kbatvaym unniimakah, ‘support 
of couch” gl. 20, ¥, note 
P sense? ‘stool’ (ef. pratipiduki, 
Kid, 17. 11) 252.4 
pratima * *dantakogah, ‘part between tuske’ (of 
elephant) 76,8, 181.4 
pratisars, ‘servant’ (-anukillah), ef Zach., Hem, 
4. 266, 89.17 


prapakva, ‘over-ripe’ (‘inflamed’ in medical senso, B.) 53.4 
praviveks, ‘discrimination’ (B. quotes Lalita 

vistara, ‘ vollstandige Zuriickgezogenheit') 101. 15 
prasphotana, ‘stamping with the feet” (of. praspho- 


tite, Kad., 223. 15) 255.15 

prasphotita * nirajanikrtab, ‘ blazing’ 105.8 

+ vipiiritah, ‘filled to bursting’ 229.8 

proddands, ‘ with uplifted stalk or staff” 106. 2 
B. 

bahalati, ‘abundance’ 47.2, 104.8 


Dahusuvarpa, ‘name of a costly sacrifice’ 99.3 
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biidara, adj., ‘of cotton? 158, 17 
Dijudhiof, ‘ granary’ 255.4 
Bu. 

bhasmaka * bhasmabhiirikagedityaganavyadhih, ‘in- 

digestion” o7.1 
Uhurnpdah - pakibhedah, ‘kind of bird’ 268. 9 
Dbhiinandanah = bhipatra, ‘the planet Mara? 131,7 
Dhogin, ‘king" (cf, Zach., Hem., 2.273; Case,, 105) 212, 5 

M, 
malana, ‘rolling upon,’ ‘toying with,’ ‘pounding’ 

(‘zerdriicken, zerreiben," B.) 102, 13, 107. 4 
mahimuni, Jahnur api, 44.2; Vageisthagea 134, 8 
mabisthina, ‘audience hall? 2 
miinavant * ahndki, ‘ proud’ 7 
mukbarata, in some obscure, obscene sense (ct, 

H.C, 251. 15, mukhapriyarata) Kad, 6, 17 
rug, ‘ proper name of an asura? 118, 13 
mekhala > parnalamadhyabhimigea, “flank of w moun= 

tain’ (of. Kiid., 37.7; Zach,, Hem., 3. 672; 

Gaso., 348) 80. 17 

z 
yantraka, ‘desk? 95.4 
Yantrita, ? ‘earnest,’ ‘zealous? 255, 6 
R 
207. 10 
v. 





*‘elephant’s girdle’ (of: Zach, Hem., 3,592) 229.10 
varatakah * rajjuh, ‘rope? 83,3 
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vikeopah - kara, ‘tax” 64.18 
camp’ (ef. B. and Biibler, Ind. Ant., 

vii, pp. 62 ond 252; xi, 161, ete.) 107.9 
vigadha - ghanah (of night, ‘late’) 120. 16 
vigrahin, ‘having a form or body? 82.6 
Vitrasta ‘ Grdhvam keiptab, ‘dishevelled’ (of hair) 198. 10 
vigalah, ‘a certain Bodhisattva” 110, 2 

jina, **lock of hair? 181, 2 
85. 16 
22,5 




















galalah * *gvivit, ‘porcupine 55.2 
galeyam * galiniim bhavanam kgetram, ‘rice-field * 

(ct. Zach., Hem., 3. 600) 65. 8, 115. 16) 
‘gusira, ‘hollow part of vind’ (of. Zach., Gage. 185) 222. 9) 
‘sevala="saivala, ‘ water-plant’ 172, 20 
gonita, ‘reddened’ (B. quotes cvgona, H.C.) 145.1 

8. 
samyatih, ‘self-restraint? 135.7 
sumyoga in gatasamyoga * utpannacittakyobhah, 

“presence of mind” 236. 11 
sumnvarganam - avartanam, ‘ arranging of visitors’ 

(‘winning of friends, B.) * 157.5 
sumyalanam * suikocanam, ‘tight wrapping’ 25,11 
samvahana, **eonveying a load * 236,11 
saikalitin * ganandjtiah, ‘ustrologer,’ ‘calculator? 

(**one who has added,’ B.) 141.10 
saiighatta, ‘a race” 65, 8, 250, 12 
saiicdrakah, * a roving spy” 40.8 
sandbyabali, *a bull let loose’ un. 
samayoga, ‘combination’?, 231.10; ‘a leveo’ or 

“ mobilization’? (‘Riistung,’ B,) ; of, Ka 





307. 1, sainyasamilyogs, and 294.11 232.10, 240,7 


| survagatal ~ edra apt en 
-sasumabbramam, adv., ‘hastily * 
sabpdaya, ‘ intelligent” 

siddhayoga, ‘having an infaliblo magic? 


far, trans, (ot Kid, 76,21 and 968, 11) 
sphirah * *sphotaknh (on chowries), (of. Zach, 
Hem. 2.458 ; Beitr p. 1) 
e likrtab, © 


40.7 
141.5 
145.11 
26.13 
133, 8 
140. 15 
234. 10 
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Ant, XV.—Notes on the Origin of the * Lunar’ and * Solar’ 
Aryan Tribes, and on the ‘Rijput’ Clans. By B. H. 
Bavuw-Powst1, OLE, MRAS. 


(Continued from page 328.) 





TI. Tux ‘Soran’ Race, 


‘Tue whole of this subject is eo difficult that T must submit 
the following remarks ae purely tentative, and express 
hope that others with more accurate knowledge will 
correct me. Tt will be well to begin with what appears to 
be at least tolerably certain facts. (1) The Rgveda shows 
nothing, directly, of any advance of Aryans to Ayodhya 
or the further kingdoms under the Naipal Himalaya, nor 
does the Mabablirata. But both specify an Aikshw 
setilement on the Indus; and we shall see some early 
indications, from other sources, of ‘Solar? tribes beyond 
Ayodhya, Mithili, and Vaisili, their chief centres. Our 
evidence for the ‘Solar’ dynasty of Ayodhya is the 
Ramayana, supplemented by the genealogies of the Purigas, 
Whe Buddhist writings throw some light on the subject 
alo, (2) Tho kingdom of Ayodhya very early passed 
away; the more historic kingdoms in that region are 
connected with Buddhist times and with Sravasti, Kapila~ 
vastu, eto, (3) It is certainly the case that thero were 
early sun-worsbipping tribes in India, und not only in the 
Oudh region, We know of sun-worship and serpent-worship 
in Kiasmir; we hear of it among the ancient Saura of 
Saurdgtra and the Bala (or originators of Valabhipura) ; the 
Kathi (vassals of the Bila) are still sun -worshippers.* 


¥ Arch, Rep, ii, 1. 
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Multan, connected with the Malloi of the Grecks (who are 
possibly the same as the Bala), was a centro of sun-worship 
as Into as the time of Aurangzeb, Tt is quite possible that 
there may have been ‘Solar’ tribes of Aryan connection, 
whose nature-worship took the form of a special devotion to 
the sun, and that « sharp line of distinction eannot be drawn 
between those, and the Turanian, and later ‘Indo-Scythian,” 
tribes, But one partioular tribe among the whole became: 
regarded as the first in rank—as tho ‘Solar? race par 
rzeellence ; that was the tribe descended from Tkshwaku, 
When Hindu tradition had long associated a particular 
dignity and venorable antiquity with the Ayodhya kingdom 
and its hero Rama, all tribes of any earlier sun-worshipping 
connection would, on becoming orthodox Hindus, hasten to 
invent a connection of their chief clans or families with 
Tima and bis sons, in particular. 

Next thore appoar to be certain matters which are highly. 
probable. I think Tkshwiku was a real perton, His line 
(unlike that of Pura), though « long one, is very slightly 
extonded or developed (by the books) in collateral branches. 
Its locale is confined chiofly to Ayodhya and Vai 

}) further east, Chiefly, but not entirely 5 




















princos in the Indus Valley. A king there is described aa 


‘rovant’ (rich); and in the M., Subala, of the Aikshwika 
tribe, is a vassal of Jayadratha king of Sindhu-Sauvira.! 
was also speak in general terms of the distribution 

of Aikshwaka princes, and in one ease, at least, give us 
a definite locale in Sauristra, But let me hero introduce 
a short genealogy (Table IIT), and make n few remarks ns to 
where the Parinas locate the descendants. The. progenitor 
usual, mythical, Aditi is the primoval mother of the 

Sun (whence the name Aditya). The Sun's offspring ia 
Manuvaivaswata.? Most of Tkshwaku’s eight or nine 
brothers are quite untraceable. One is vaguely called 
ancestor of ‘Northern Kings.’ Another is connected with 











* Lamen, i, 057. * Wien, V.P., 445 2, 






| Anarta and Sauristra, Another (Nedista) is the ancestor 
of Visila, who founds Vaisili— apparently long after 
‘Ayodhya. The Ramayana places Visila much earlier, as 





Tavce IIL, 


‘MANUVATVASWATA 





Mitt sah (or (9nd dawnt) (ot Ro 
Hound Mis; Aor, ort) Vie iemt ire 


atc to 
father of Sis, wile Stavasté [founds ‘alarhaa, p- 957] 
of Rima, p, 300) Sravaatl 





[Hounds Wapllavatu 
Nikombha 


Tom aan 


16h descendant, bub, defi 
is nang) 


agus [wo reorer Rago] 


fi 
Fn ree re 
j ae se Lakabinags, te, 
[at Vator 
te Khe 
“Veihadbola (Kt in great wat] 


Nots.—The Rimiynna places BHARATA as the eleventh or twelfth descendant 
from Thshviin himelf, and consequently at a romote ancetor of Rami, Tt 
oon not admit Nikumbha, bet makes Raghu sixth in descent from Sagara, 
tho V.P. places Raghu lower down as groat-grandfather of Him, 
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a son of Tkshwaka. And, I may add, Ikshwiku is made 
about four generations earlier than Yayiti, the head in 
‘Tables I and IL. The V.P. gives Ikshwaku the usual one 
hundred sons, placing fifty of them as potentates of ‘tle 
Northern’ countries and forty-eight of ‘the Southern.” 
The Bhagavata P. improves on this, and places some in 
the centre (presumably Oudh) ; some in the east (presumably 
Mithila, or possibly in Mahikosala); and some in the weet 
(tho Sindh and Sauristra group). Thero is no direct 
of Tkshwiku as king of Ayodhya in tho V.P. But 
the Vayu-P. places Tkshwiku’s son as ‘king of Ayodhya,’ 
The table marks also the founders of ‘Sravasti’ and 
Kupilavasta. Mithila is founded by a grandson of Tksh- 
wiku, thus placing Videbi early in the list of dominions, 
How far this agrees with the story of Mathava and the 
sacred fire in the Satap. Br. I have not inquired. The 
whole list implies an antiquity of the Solar race greater 
than that of the a or the Lunar! The Pauranio 
genealogy appears to have been subjected to some manipu- 
lation ; it appears to be elaborated from the briefer but, in 
some respects, more probable list in the Rimiyana, which 
also does not go beyond Rima and his sons. ‘The names of 




























ing introduced the (Vedic) Mandhit 
cthers add two more such names, forgetting that (in the Rg.) 
Purukutsa and his son belong, not to the Ikshwikus at 
all but, to the Puru tribe, Tn tho R. the king Bharata 
‘appears, more conformably with Vedic synchronism, as the 
twontioth ancestor of Raima. In the V.P. he is introduced 
as a brother of Rima with two others, all the four being 
‘incarnations.’ Tt does not appear what is the object of 
contesting Bharata with the (non-Brahmanic) centres of 


Sheltered phn 
Pe ety neg doarey tape sasuke 
te Haas ae Ea oe facet ge nan 

Seat a ae 


{piysihach athe Yate lt ba th Pd omen 
te speaks of 8 conflict between the tridvs, i.e. severs) 





ee 


SOLAR KINGDOMS. 
‘Toxila and Pushkaravati, although no doubt there were 
Northern ‘Solar’ tribes, in the sonse of sun-worshippers, in 
those parts. The attempt to introduce Sirasena, king of 
Mathura, a8 a son of one of the brothers, to make a link 
between the Solar line and the Krishna legend, is very 
clumsy.' So much for tho genealogy. 

Tt sooms to mo that we must recognize two localities for 
the Sun ruco in India, apart, I mean, from the Northorn 
tribes whom we cannot connect with Ikshwikku, or certainly 
decide to be Aryan. (1) The Ayodhya centro, with wi 
T may connect Vaidili and Mithila as being in the aa 
general region, and reprosented by the samo family. 
(2) A contre in the Tndus Valley, and Sauristra, with some 
further obscuro connection with the Vindhyan country, 
about which only faint surmises can bo huzarded, Both 
those call for some remark, 

I, The Agni Puriyn is said (but T have not been able 
to verify the reference) to roprevent the Solar race us 
emigrating (from tho north-wost) to Oudh long before the 
(Lunar) tribes moved to the Ganges, Forgusson boldly. 
states as a fact, that theso tribes wont to Oudb a thousuud 
years before the othar Aryans advanced. The gonoral 
of the authorities seoms to be that Ayodhya and Vaida 
tho earliest kingdoms and the move to oocupy Mith 
somowhat later. The subkingdoms of Sravasti and 
Kapilavastu seom also to be a little lator wtill, In any 
ease these aro tho spocial domains of the direct line of 























Tkshwaku, ‘They scom nevor to have very much altered, 
though particular territories in the Eastern part may have 
boon lost, Tndeed, the Solar kingdoms do not appear 10 


+s, nded, ithe ray which ome sateen cogarng Sb operon 
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‘have mach place in early legendary history at all. Probably 
the position so far north and cast of the central region mado 
them somewhat outside the current of affairs, The aspect 
of things, however, changed much with the rise of Buddhisia 
in one of the Eastern tribes. ‘The kingdom of Ayodhya, 
equally with Vaisali and , must have boon of very 
limited extent ; and Ayodhya, as a Hindu centro, must have 
como to an end at a then relatively recent date—porhaps 
somo time after the grout war, ‘The real importance of the 
Oudh region, as known to us; is Buddhist, not Hindu, 
Sravasti and Kupilavastu, not Ayodhya, are historical centres. 
Tt was not only that from this neighbourhood Buddhism 
rox, but the whole country, from its proximity to Magadh 
and th sacred associations of Gaya, gained political as well 
8 religious importance. From this contro, the Mauryan 
emperor was able to send the Buddhist faith almost all ovor 
India, 

‘The entire silence of the Muhibharata and tho Vishnu 
Puriiga about Ayodhya is romarkable. In tho caso of tho 
former we may suppose tho grout glory of Ayodhya 
and the Rima dynasty to have already passed away ; for 
King Vrihadbala of Kosala is mentioned among tho 
allies, but without any purticular distinction. His placo 
in tho list of desoent* shows that the great war was 
understood to have happened moro than thirty gouerations 
after Rima, Tho Vishnu-Puriiga deserves a litile more 
notice. I cannot pretend to judge of its date from a literary 
oF linguistic point of view, but from its contents it could 
not apparently have been written or compiled before the 
fifth or sixth eontury of our era—at a date, I mean, when 
the Milara tribe had established themselves in the country 
which then soquired their namo,* and especially when ail 
tho invading Indo-Soythian, Gujar, and Higa tribes wore 
well koown. ‘The writer, at somo orthodox Hindu capital, 
would Know nothing about Oudh. Always girt with 


























! tak th list ain Lana, 1, App, pp. aii, xin. 
3 Thins nce frter oa. “The te was ctialy not an ety one a the 
ity, Bat i placed therein the V.P. — 
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forest, the country by that time had been destroyed, and its 
palaces were buried in jungle; even the Buddhist centres 
had long been Inid moro or less in ruins, as we know 
from Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang’ ‘The author would 
hesitate to commit himself to definite dotails about 
Ayodhya, and only vaguely alludes to better known 
places—Gravasti, Kapilavastu, and Vaisali. 

‘Tho whole history really centres round Rima; oven his 
sons Lava and Kuéa do not make any figure? The V.P. 
says nothing of Lava, but apparently means (with the 
Raghuvashsa) to continue Kusa at Ayodhya, where he is 
ultimately followed by Vrihadhala, who ends the line, 
‘Tho V.P. ‘prophetically’ continues the list of kings, and 
(though unwilling to say anything about the Buddhist 
kings) is obliged to allude to Suddhodhana and Sa 
‘Those, howovor, were not kings of Ayodhya, but of the 
region oast-north-east of Oudh. ‘Tho V.P. has accounted for 
Buddha (in an earlier chaptor) as an ‘illusory being’ ereated 
to boguilo the ‘Daityas,’ who oppose tho worship of the 
true gods. Early destruction overtook the whole country, 
1» T have said; and the first information wo have is from the 
European geographers. Wo find Ptolemy's map showing 
tho Tanganoi (Tangapa tribe of the M.) in the north, and 
tho Maroundai (or Maraemdai) below them. Here, too, 
are the Amsnichai, and the Sandrabatis (Chandravansi?), 
possibly a real relic of tho old Lunar race in Partabgurh. 
‘What the nationality of the tribes so named may be, has not, 
T believe, boon ascertained # 

In this connection it is natural to think of the Buanata. 























in Oudh and the further part of the N.W.P., aro a surviving, 
it is quite certain that the ‘very numerous? race of 








i 
rogained independence 
Wy she detrution of Arya oven or mune now inva o Ind Sophia, 

ere in a mention of  Marunda tribe in Samudragupta’s ineription, but 
apparently it is om the North-West froutier, 
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Bharata are represented as settling within the samo general 
mits as the Kuru-Patila, ete, and in the very regions 
where Bhar clans still remain or were formerly dominant. 
On the usual plan in the Epics and Puriyas, Bharata 
becomes a king in the Dosh; and though the matter ia 
never clearly stated, it is implied that the Bharata people 
fre absorbed into, and under, the Aryan race who dominated 
the country. And as it is curious that both the Lunar and 
Solar gonealogien adopt Bharata, it ia natural to suggest 
tho reason of this, viz, that the tribe was taken into the 
pale of Aryan tribes, partly into the Solar and partly into 
tho Lunar. In origin they may have boon Dravidian, sinco 
they wore builders, like so many Dravidian tribes. I do not 
know whether the peculiar (siirajbodi) position of their 
‘tanks’ ean bo taken as an indication of Sun-worship, of 
whether anything can be inferred from tho pointed boards 
of the kings in sculpture; but this is quite a subsidia 
mutter, Now, if the best houses and clans became * Hind 
there might woll have been a lower stratum not 40 received, 
which fused with similar local clans of Kolarian ruco: and 
we know (in other patts) that Kolarians have #0 mixed with 
Dravidian and othor races. In that caso, tho upper class 
of ‘Bharata’ would cease to bo separately moutionod or 
enumerated, and would have shared the fortunes and tho 
eclipse of the Brakmanio, military, and other, Hindus in 
tho Central region, while tho lower class, which now appoars 
‘lone to survive, may bo (in part) w retnnant that nover 
attained any social position, and (in part) includo voatigua 
of sme clans who have really fallen from a once 
superior rank. Tt is hardly possible to read the notioes of 
the Bharata in literature, and their association an 
evidently Brahmanio teacher like Viawitmitra, without 
feeling that they must have been freely admitted among 
tho Aryan tribes! 
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OTHER SOLAR KINGDOMS. Rr 


Regarding the ‘Solar’ territories beyonjl Oudh to the east 
and north-east, I have obtained very little information, 
but the Buddhist writings may give more. We find 
Snddhodhana, the futher of ‘Gautama’ Buddha, reigning 
over a clan called Sakya; and whether that is connected 
with ‘Gautama’ (and implion a Brahman (?) descent), 
or with a ‘Rajput’ clan which many centuries later 
bore the name of ‘Gautam,’! I am unable to say. 
A genuine Sikya inscription, though a short one, has 
recently been discovered. Whether this was really 
4 Brahmanical kingdom, and in what stago of Hindu 
development, cannot bo stated; but the Buddhist writings 
mention many Brahmans in the Sikya country. Next to 
the Sikya, and separated by the Kohina rivor, was the 
Koliyan tribe, to which Buddha's mother, and his early 
dosortod wife, belonged. In the neighbourhood, too, and 
close to the northorn hills, we hear of the Malla or Mallaki 
tribe of Kopilavastu, in nine divisions? Here, too, are the 
Ligghavi tribe of Vaisili, also in nine di 
understood to bo ‘Suryavasiwi.’ Such was their dignity 
that the Gupta emporore were afterwards proud to record 
‘on inscriptions and coins, their connection with the family : 
it seems probable that the Gupta era was really derived 
from the Ligghavi.t 

IL, The other posible centres of ‘Solar’ tribes are but 
vaguely indicated. 

T have mentioned already the Tkshwiku kings on the 
Indus as alluded to in the Rgveda and the Mababhirata. 
erin fom Bag, (Gk: Vt). 1 a rw hat Mr. Crk mye af wm of the 
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the North-West nd couteniporary wich the Arya thei origin would more 
probably be Turanian, joa “ “2 
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528 INDUS VALLEY AND PANIIB, 
‘The genealogy of the Paraya would suggest some connection 
with the sun-worshippers in Taxila and the N.W, Panjab 
hills, So, again, we have an ancient descendant of Iksh= 
wiku's brother made to dominate « (not extensive) local 
Kingdom in the Gujarat peninsula (Anarta). Still more 
Vague is the suggestion that there must be some cause for 
the attachment of the name ‘Kosala,’ not only to ‘Oudh” 
(distinguished a Uttara Kosala, i.e, Kosala in the north), 
but to ‘Maha Kosala,’ a place south of the Vindhyan line, 
including the Qhattiggarh plain, and possibly including 
places nearer the Vindhyan hills at the western end.! 
‘When the Solar prince Bahu or Babul is attacked by 
tho Talajaighs and Haihaya tribos, it is implied? that 
he was driven out of his kingdom into the forest; and 
unless we suppose tho Westorn Talajangha clansmen to have 
marched nx far as the Oudh region (Northorn Kosala), tho 
more natural suggestion is that the Solar princes had, 
formerly, dominions somewhere in the Eastern (or even 
Western) Vindhyan rogion, noar the old Haibaya and 
Talajangha, More T cannot say; but it is worth while 
noticing that a tribo of real antiquity, and still known in 
Oudh (Hardoi, oto.) and the eastern part of Upper India, 
as the ‘Nikumbh,’ seems to have some conneotion with 
such a Vindhyan doeale. Mr. Crookes quotes Cunningham 
as nccupting their descent from Nikumbhi, who, though 
omitted in the short Solar gencwlogy of the Riwiyana, is 
nevertheless apparently fully entitled to a place, It is known 
on fairly good evidence® that, being at some remote date 
Ariven from Oudh, this clan acquired possessions, not only 
in Alwar and that part of Rajpatiina, but that they preceded 
the Sitodhya in Mewar (whence perhaps they expelled the 
Mors, who gave the name to the country ?). Not only 40, 
Dut Mr. Crookes refers to two twelfth and early thirteenth 
century inscriptions found in Kanhdes* in which the reigning 























5 See Laswen, i, 688, and the riferences in the note, 

* See Wihon, VP. p. 373. 

§ The whole case is sited it Crookes (Tribes of the N.W.P,), vo. iy, 86 2, 
* Crookes, vo. ir, p80, 
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King is said to have descended from King Nikumbha, in 
whose line Mandhata (Mandhatri of the lists) was famous, 
45 woll as Sagara and others, ‘The Hardoi district and other 
settlements in Oudh and those in Gorakhpur, are return 
settlements (from Alwar) in the fifteenth century. Another 
account connects them with the Kachwaha from Juipur, 
and as in service with the Rathor of Kanauj and the Tair 
of Delhi, Both may be true, There is ulso a connected 
clan calling themselyes merely ‘Raghuvasit,’ as belonging 
to Raghu, a lator descendant of Nikumbha, and near to 
Rama (who is often designated ‘Raghaya’), Some of the 
Raghuvatissi have wandered as fur ns the Panjab (Jamma 
Dorder), where they are often included in tho ‘Manbiis’ clan. 
In the prosent instance the point is, that apparently there 
was once Solar /orale as far west ax Kanhdes below tl 
Vindhya, and some way west of the usually allotted 
of Mahikosala, 

In other respoots it is always easy for any clan, especially 
‘one that had worshipped the Sun, to invent a connection with 
“Ayodhyn’ and its kings, And ay illustrating thi 
the question, T may call attention to the stages of the process 
‘as pretty clearly shown by tho ‘Solar’ origin which Tod con- 
fidently adopted for the leading olan of Mewar—the Grahilot 
or Guhilot, or Ahiirya, or Sisodhya;! for all thoso names 
were successively adopted. We are told that the caso is 
‘proved’ by a twelfth-century local insoription, not found 
beyond Mewar itself; this, however, proves, not the truth of 
the legend, but its respectable antiquity. 

Briefly the story is that a cortain Kankasena (or Kanaksena, 
unknown to the genealogies, but called in the bard's biruda 
* Koaalaputra’), anid to be a descendant of Rama, emigrated 
from a far distant western place called ‘Lobkot’—possibly 
Lahore (?), somewhere in the Indus region, and certainly 
not in or near Oudh. ‘From that position we are not 
surprised to find the adventurer going direct to Northern 
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Gujarat)! and wresting a dominion from the ‘Pramira” 
(were any ‘Pramfra’ heard of before the fifth century a.p. 
at earliest ?), Kankasena founded Birnagar (on the main- 
land) in this dominion. Four generations later another 
descendant founded the places now called Dholka and 
Sihiir. Vallabhipura was founded by quocessors at an 
indefinite period after that. ‘Siladitya’ and other kings 
reigned in glory for a long period, certainly till after 
6 (for which year we have dated inscription of 
itya VI (or VIE). From the destruction of the city 
(in which the king was slain), the queen (a Pramara lady) 
escaped, and gave birth to Guba, who was cliosen (in his 
retreat) by the Bhila as their king. His eighth descendant 
was Nagaditys, and he was father of Bappa or Bappaka,? 
who, after some strange adventures, became the real founder 
of the fortunes of the Guhilot (or Grahilot) clan (apparently 
first named after Guba). Tod's records show this ancestor 
as capturing the famous fort of *Cheetore* (Cithir) from 
possestors who were of the ‘Maurya’ clan, known in the 
West, but whom the annals say were ‘Pramars,’ and’ as 
such related to Buppa's mother. ‘This would bring the 
clan to the end of the tenth or the eleventh century. 

Now we know something of the original Senapati 
Bhattirka, the sun-worshipping chief who founded the 
Vallabhi dynasty, and we have several inscriptions of his 
successors, Their most probable connection was with the 
Bala race, one of the earlier Northern invaders} (originally 
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contemporary with the Ghakkar of the Panjab), who, at 
a long subsequent period, moved towards Gujarat and 
Rijputina. Here they rose to power and became orthodox 
Hindus; and then the Court bards, knowing the real 
antiquity of the race and its fine qualities and physique, 
but not knowing any other origin, hastened to link on. the 
traditional ancestors with the venerated name of ‘Rima’ 
and the Ayodhya legend. 

‘The Rajput clan of Kacchapaghata or Kaghwaha, 
affords another example of much the sume kind, unless, 
indeed, we can assume a real connection with the 
Nikumbh or Raghuvasisa. The clan has its origin in the 
Vindbyan country, or rather is first heard of there; and 
rose to power at Amber and Jaipur. There is no etymo- 
logical (or any other) connection with Kusa, the son of 
Rama’ Other examples will bo mentioned under the 
head of ‘Rajput’ Behind all the stories, it is quite 
possible that there may be some racial affinity of early 
aun-worshipping tribes who eame to India from the samo 
original home, but at different periods; and that thus all, 
even the Ayodhya family, may have this remote degros 
of community of origin. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that even in the Ramayana account, intending 
to deal with Daéaratha father of Rima, and others, as 
orthodox kings, the sovercign is represented as in relation 
with a number of foreign princes who cannot be regarded as 
orthodox or even Hinda—such as the king of the Kekaya 
in the far Panjab, and the king of Angades, whose name 
*Lompada’ suggests s Saka connection—who all come 
to his ‘aswamedh’ sacrifice? He invites also (carly) 
kings of Kasi and Magadha (probably meaning pre-Lunar 
kings); and himself, in the course of preparation, visits 
Manipur, in the East Central Provinces, which is another 
of those slight indications of some Solar dominion in another 
“Kosala? beyond the Vindhya, 
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Tf we try to form any general idea of the Solar tribes, it 
is that they may have been a group distinguished by special 
worship of the Sun, while other Aryan relatives worshipped 
other gods of Nature, and yet other (cognate) tribes 
worshipped the Earth-God, and the Serpent. It seoms 
probable that one tribe became especially celebrated, 
adopting Bratmanical ordinances, and so became extolled 
by Brahmanical writers, while the othors remained in 
greater or losser obscurity. Any later clan that had any 
kkind of connection with this Sun-worshipping race, when 
it afterwards becamo Hinda (or Brubmanieal), would, on 
attaining to power or dignity, hasten to invent a gonoalogy 
from Rina and his sons. Of the greatness and glory of 

i or city we have no details; even 
the Ramiyana hast xy from tho subject to follow the 
fortunes of tho hero in his distant and romantio frome 
‘Tho Kingdom has no connection even with legendary 
history of other kingdoms; no vestige of it has over beon 
known; it is simply a mattor of devout Hindu belief! It 
seems, however, only too likely that when all Tndia béwed 
down to Buddha, and tho traditions of the ‘light of Asin? 
centred round Gayi, Srayasti, Kapilayasta, and other places, 
giving them sanctity and renown, the Brabmanical writers 
and pocts determined not to be behindhand, and built up 

 mythio glories of Ayodhya as the Bralmanio counter 
poise to the Buddhist eapitals; while for the samo reason 
they surrounded Rima with  hulo of glory and romance 
to eclipse, if possible, the igure of Gautama Buddha? 
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Tt has to bo remarked of ‘Rajput’ clans and septs in 
eral, that they are almost entirely confined to Upper 
ia, from the Panjab to Bibir, and to a belt of country 
th of the Jamna, represented by the region extending 
Gujarat on the west to Baghelkhand beyond 
putina. Only a very small minority of tribes is found 
yhat can be supposed to be an original or even early 
tion. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh nearly 
ry ‘Rajput’ settlement dates from the time of the earlier 
ater Moslem conquests." 
It is worthy of remark that while other ruling races 
clans are found in the Centre, in the Kast, and in the 
uth, of India, no one calls them * Rajput’; the term is 
limited, not only to the area of the original Aryan 
lomination, but to that in which also the Jats, Mods, 
jurjara, and others, also locally settled ; 80 that the 
rahmanic directors of social usage were driven to find 
‘some designation which would embrace various ruling clane 
and houses, the greater part of whom would only by a 
stretch of fancy be connected with the long extinct 
decayed tribes of the old Kshatriya stock. 
It is noteworthy, as regards the Panjab, that it is only in 
e eastern districts bordering on the North-West Provinces 
the territory of the Inter Hindu tribes like the Tua, 
Jauhin, ete., of Delhi and Kanauj—that Rajput clans are 
id bearing the names that occur in Rajputdna and the 
hyadesa, In other parts, the tribes not only bear other 
+ but are evidently of a different kind. Sometimes, 
they appear to be remnants of really ancient tribes, 
\essarily Brahmanic or Aryan. It is also remarkable 
aumerically, the Rajputs of the Bhatti tribe (under 
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ot PANIIB RASPUIS AND JATS. 


several seotional names) are the prevailing type. And these 
aro of Yadava origin. Not, indeed, that they are frequently 
found in their original settlements; for most of them say 
they were first in Bhattiana, Jaisalmir, ete. and came 
thenoe to their present homes, Where this 
the ‘Rajput’ is really the Indo-Seythian, thinly disguised 
by a tradition of certain clans (if they are still Hindu’) 
which affirms descent from some hero of the Epics, 01 
a ‘Solar’ descent from ‘Ajudhya,’ Here and there 

wandering colony of tribes from Rajputiina, or even fro 

Western India, may be found; and a very fow really ol 
(possibly Aryan) families in tho hill country. 

‘There is no doubt that a great majority of tho cla 
names in the Panjib belong both to the ‘Rajput’ and! 
the ‘Jat’ sections. And this indicates that when th 
numorous Bila, Indo-Seythian, Gijar, and Hiya tribery 
settled, tho loading military and princely houses wore 
accepted as ‘Rijput,’ while those who took frankly to 
cultivation beoame ‘Jat,’ I think, too, that the iumitior or 
doubtful local tribes called ‘ Raut’ (or Rawat) and ‘Thakur? 
really represent doscendants of some ancestor who might 
have attained rank, but had married a widow, or married 
in a lowor class, or committed some other breach of l 
‘etiquette’ which caused his family to fall in tho social 
scale. 

Another similar instance of specialization occurs (sj 
might bo expected) in Gujurit and Kithiavid : n certain 
number of elsewhero— 
Tharoja, Thali, or Makwina, Rahbir, Padhitr, Naroda, 
‘Jotwa, eto.—are there famous, 

‘At this point I may introduce (chiefly on the authorit 
of the Consus and Thbetson’s Memoir) w list of the Pay 
‘Rajputs; distinguishi 
the plains, the West distriots and the East, marking 
asterisk those names that are ‘Jat’ as well as ‘ Rajput 
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‘Turning now to the Rajput cla 
several observations which apply to the, 

Tin the firit place, in rogurd to 
nationality, it will not exeape atteng 
fof clans and septs have beg 
question as to their descent, 
it should be attributed) of 
out of « sacred fire, whic 
but in 


by the invention (to whomsoovor 
the mystio legend of their birth 
ocours, not in the old rogion of 
fount Abu, in the Rajputiinae 
legend itself we will examine 
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‘FAMILIES PRESERVED IN REFUGE, a7 


fustnemes. It is hardly nécessary to remark that in these 
remote places, with the strong survival of clan feeling and 
rules of exogamy, possible for elans to remain with 
some evidence of origin for many centuries, ‘They hare not 
noved again, nor been subject to fresh viviasitudes. In Europo 
it in quite different; there, continual movement and the 
‘absence of clan customs and feeling, render undistinguishablo 
fusion a consequence as inevitable as it is speedy. No ono 
would undertake to trace out the probable descendants, my, 
of Alfred the Great or of the last Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. But in the Hills and remoter parts of India, out of 
the line of general traffic and the march of invading armies, 
the conditions are altogether different. 

In the Himalayan States, we notice that not a few of the 
(individual) ruling ebiefs belong to well-known (Rajputiiua) 
tribes; and their presence is accounted for by the fact that 
they were driven from an earlier home by the Moslem 
invasions. It is quite possible that the same thing may 
have happened with atill earlier tribal remnants, flying from 
much earlier calamities. To this latter origin, I believe, the 
Katogh families of Kangra,’ the Gibb, Manbis, ete,, in the 
Panjab may be ascribed. After such a lapse of time it in 
quite likely that some may have fallen to the lower 
peasant rank, and have also become Mussulmin ; while only 
4 fow rotain traces of ancient royalty, and are atill dignified 
chiefs, 

But the Himalayas are distant; and a much nearor 
refuge-ground from defeat and slaughter in the battlefields 
of the Eastern Panjab, Robilkhand, and the Ganges plain, 
would be found in Bundelkhand, Baghelkband, and tho 
country of Kaladjara, Jaipur, Gwalior, Alwar, and 
Rajputina generally. Here remnants of Aryan tribes would 
be much mixed up with Yadava driven out of the Panjab 
and the Indus Valley, and with other Northern tribes 
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who can be traced,—followers of the Saki Satraps, the 
Bila and Kathi, the Mer, the Gurjara, and others. This 
may be more especially illustrated by the case of the 
Malwa country, part of which is a rich and desirable 
Plateau land. “We hear of kings of Avanti or Ujjayini in 
Epio times, but not of any such name as Milava applied to 
the whole country: It is dfficalt to say when, in literataro, 
the country is first called Malava, or a tribe of that namo 
mentioned in that particular locality. It is all the moro so 
because the date of the different sections of the Mabibhirata 
is not settled; moreover, there are several tribes with vory 
similar names. We know specially of a Malla, or Mallakea, 
tribe under the Nepal Himalaya, and of the Malloi of Arrian, 
whoso expital was Mallasthina, or Multa. In tho account 
Of tho victories of Bhima (Digvijays-porva) two countries 
‘are mentioned both belonging to ‘the ‘Malla’ tribes, ono 
under the Himalaya, and another apparently near Thanosar, 
situated above the Nisa coufitry, near Viodéana where the 
Saraswati river disappears in the sand. 

In the Bhishma-parva (list of people and countries) 
‘Mallarigtra’ being placed next to Kerala, seems to mean 
‘Maharigtra.'* Another allusion in the M. (Drona-parvn, 
¥. 2.427) [have not been able to verify. But quite a nuyibor 
of those fiber, called Malla, Malava (and sitnilar forms)) aro 
mentioned in the Vishnu-P And once in this work 
(book fi, ch. 3)* there is a clear reference to ‘Malwa’ 
itself, since the Milava people have their dwelling in tho 
Paripitra Mountains. In the Brihat Sutnhita I beliovo 
the name oceurs without doubt, but that is a Sfh or 
sixth century date, 
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‘The Malava tribe was apparently not under monarchical 
rule at first; and when kings arose they kept the use of the 
tribal’ era which (for some reason) the tribe hud adopted 
from the Suki conquest and Hema Kadpisn (u.c. 57). We 
also hear of the samme tribe as one of the frontier poople 
of Samudragupta's empire, in the latter part of the 
fourth century. When the ‘kings of Malaya (¢o nomine) 
first appear, is not, I beliove, known; nor is it certain that 
the tribe occupied the entire country. We have Malaya 
(tribal) coins,! which resomble those of the Naga princes of 
Padmivati (Narwar in Gwalior, Central Indin) contemporary 
with the Guptas? ‘The first inscription that I have boon 
able to trace mentioning a ‘king of Malaya” is duted y, 770 
or Ap. 689. Tt seams, then, we have an example of 
country ome part of which only was anciently possessed, 
and which underwont a complete alteration by domination 
of a foreign tribe (or tribes), perhaps impelled to that 
quartor by this forward movement of other tribes. ‘They 
may quite possibly be connected with tho Bala and 
‘Valabbipura ; and if they came from the South or South-East 
Panjab, they would havo been impelled by the movement, 
or sories of movements (that brought the Gurjara also), 
‘ocourring during the early centuries of our era, ‘That they 
had some connection with the Saki appears from their 
adopting tho era which afterwards the Ujjain astronomers 
took in hand and rendered permanent. Many similar 
changes must have taken place in neighbouring countries, 
tind new ruling clans been introduced, especially about tho 
period of the death of Harsbadeva (or Harshavardhatn), 
in the second half of the seventh contury, 

The eighth century is the general date when most of the 
Rajput clans are first heard of historically, In this way 
Rajputina—east and west, Malwa, and the country further 
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540 ‘RLJPUT TRANSFORMATIONS, 


north, became the centre of the Rajput tribes, including 
older ‘Hindu’ elements, as well as Indo-Seythian, Gurjara, 
and Jat (to a more limited extent),! not to mention the 
‘Med (who gave name to Mevad, or Mewar) and othor Hina 
clans, When these tribes found their dominions (or their 
vassal possessions under the more powerful leaders) at 
in, Jodhpur, Udepur, Ajmer, Amber, Kalafjara, 
and Gwalior, they became ‘Hindus,’ if not so already ; 
their coins (where any exist) and inscriptions would 
give Sanskritized names, and already the way would be 
smoothed to a new ravk oF caste position in Hindu society. 
Only the humbler ranks, who were content with agriculture 
or cattle-grazing, would retain nares suggesting their origin 
—Jut, Mes, Gujar, ete. And there aro a few tribes who 
rose to some importance, but were too far distant to attract 
literary notice, except from local and colloquial bards, 
It is to this circumstance that the distinct character of the 
Panjab Rajputs may (in so many cases) be atiributed, 
It explains also why tribes like the Vila of Dhink, 
Jetvi, or the Ihala of Kathiawar, all of whom aro 
really Northern tribes, but locally allowed Rajput rank 
and glorified by local bards, do not appear among the 

pats? of the coutral-northern region, I must take 
the opportunity of noting that the name ‘Gurjara’ was 
once an honoured one? though now (except for the little 
State of Simthar) thero is no royal relic of the tribe, 
‘Gujurs’ are quite a low class. But it will often happen 
that the upper houses end clans of a Northern race have 
received new names (and that in several different branches), 






























4 Jota oem to ave prafered the Pasjtb and the RolVuand dstecty; they 
extended, however, to Hajputiaa, 
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while an older racial name has only adhered to the humbler 
classes of the sume stock, 

From this central belt of country, the relics of olde 
‘Hindu’ tribes and the others mentioned were in ti 
prepared to redistribute their growing numbers, For, + 
the Moslem conquest (which at first had the effect of fu 
dispersing such Hindu leaders as were still in Hindu 
came the necessity for countenancing the more ener, 
clans, and enlisting their services under the Empin. 
Accordingly, from, say, the thirtoonth to tho sixtoenth 
conturies, we find our now thoroughly ‘Hindu’ tribes, 
under their Intor established names, gradually issuing 
forth—sometimes in considerable bodies, sometimes in small 
parties under enorgetic lenders—to return to ‘ Hindustan," 
whore the sites of the old Aryan kingdoms were eithor 
Jong grown over with dense jungle, or wore partially 
occupied by agricultural settlements, ruled over by. (resus 
citated) Dim, Thiru, Past, Bhur, or Gara chiefs, according 
to locality. 

Riajputiina und tho vicinity thus became the /ocule where 
many new clans were built up,—some of them unconnected 
Dy raco with the ‘Hindu’ castes, But some clans, too, are 
clearly derived from tho upper Dakhan and from the eastern 
end of the Vindhyas—perbaps from Magadba itself, Of 
tho latter, the Andhra! form a noteworthy instance. Of 
the former, we have an example in the wide-branching 
Riistyakiiya, whom we ean truco from the West Coast to 
Gujarit and the country east of it, whence w stroke of 
fortune took ove branch to Kanauj and Jodhpur. 

On the general question of origin, one other remark 
naturally occurs: it is that by the adoption of Hinduism, 
and by the occurrence of names in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
inscriptions, these clans may take on a much more ‘Hindu’ 
appearance than their origin sonictimes warrants, We 
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542 INDICATIONS OF NATIONALITY, 
find in inscriptions long and splendid names compounded 
with ‘deva,’ ‘sizahe,’ ‘varmma,’ ‘aditya,’ etc, eto., but 
ve are not bound to suppose that these are tho real 
rsonul names of the chiefs; indeed, every now and then 
have a glimpse of what appear to be the actual names, 

as Allata, Dhaiiga, Karka, Kakka, Rajjila, Bauka, 

ka, Silluka, Bhilluka, Kokalla, Lah, ete., ete, ‘Their 

¥ titles, Rina (or Rano), Rifo (locally Ray), are forms 
snore associated with those on the Kugan and Saki coins 
than with Sanskrit! Many of the Northern nations 
coming in later times to India must have had some 
ethnical affinity with the tribes more entitled to be desoribed 
an Aryan,’ ‘Vaigya,’ eto, And at or before the boginning 
‘of our era, there would have been little or no barrier to 
‘a rapid fusion of races and clans, At most, the barriers 
would have beon thoro of rank, dignity, and admitiod 
Glun-affinity* (all the clans being exogamous), In duo 
courve of time all ranks became orthodox Hindus, and (as 
I have remarked in another connection) caste ix strictly 
observed, whilo new names and fabulous descents froin 
some sage or hero of the Epic days ure inventod. It is 
curious that Brabmante orthodoxy, while it introduced (or 
supported) the pructico of ‘Sati,’ the non-marringo of 
widows, and the veneration for the cow, did not banish 
some prior national customs—the use of spirits and eating, 
flosh (for example), or the worship of the sun, the horse, 
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CASTE POSITION. 53 





and arms Sir J, Maleolm remarks: “To this day, every 
Rajput weors an amulet embossed with a figure of a horse 
and the sun. This mythological emblem is quite indis- 
pensable, It is, with all who can afford it, of gold; others 
aro contented with silver; but the poorest Rajput makes 
this figure his first present to his infunt male offspring. 
It is their personal deity, and receives their daily adoration, 
It is common also to wear the figure of a distinguished 
ancestor engraved on gold or silver + ite utility 
is chiefly as 0 charm to koop at a distance ghosts and evil 
spirits.”"* 

It is also curious to observe that, speaking generally, the 
Rajput, when still Hindu, bas his own pride of ensto and 
occupation, which is connected rather with birth and rank 
than with purity? as of  twice-born caste in the religious 
sense, At any rate, tho existing Rajput standard is not 
ut all that of the ideal Kahutriya of the nu! T nood 
hardly refer to the evidence Tod hus collected (and in such 
4 mattor his authority is unimpoachable) of the completely 
Northern or Soythian type which marks the customs of theso 
proud tribes in the Rajputiina Siatos.* 

In Rajputiina and Central India the actual rank and 
dignity of the Rajput families, and their position as chiefs, 
military commanders, or landlords, provent the matter of 
oaste-position from attracting notice; but in Gujarit and 
Western India, where the families have suffered eclipse and 
aro more in the peasant condition, no thut their actual caste 

rank is moro easily observed, Kinloch Forbes has remarked 
that the ‘Rajput? by no means tukes the highest (caste) place 
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next the Brahman, as he would do if recognized as really 
4 ‘Kshatriya,’ In Gujarat, he says, that when speaking. 
i-vasti,’ or *higher-easte people’ in general, 
lar phrase is not ‘ Brahman-Rijput,’ but ‘ Bralman- 

ice, the Baniya caste bas the next rank. The 
‘Waniyo’ will not even take water from the hand of 
# Rajput,' All this points to the fact that any superior 
tribe, of ability to effect conquest and establish a local rule, 
might become “Rajput,” but not literally take the place of 
tho old military, ‘twico-born” easte. And thin is still more 
obvious in the case of the peasant landholding Rijpats in the 
Panjab and North-West Provinces, ; 

Wo may next turn to the spovitic account of the origin of 
the chief ‘Rajput’ tribes, which is indicated (or concealed ?) 
by the story of the ‘Agnikula,’ Tn effoot it staton that 
four ancestors of four tribes wore miraculously produced 
from the fire-fountain or sacrificial pit (Agnikupda) on 
Mount Abu. Such events do not admit of chror logy ; and 
Vasigtha and Viswamitra,? who figure in tho story, are 
‘sages,’ independent both of lapse of time and change of 
place. 

‘The singular granite peak of Mount Abu, belonging 
rather to Jaina antiquity, is quite outside the theatre of 
the action of Kpic heroes and sages. But in itself it is one 
of those remarkable natural features which are sure, sooner 
or later;"to be seized on as tho scone of legendary ooour- 
renees, und to bo covered with temples and shrines. On 
‘this spot were the ‘clans of the Fire-born’ produced. Each ~ 
of the four names is given a certain (but neither lucid nor 
Probable) mesning. Apart from the fact that the story 
merely conceals an origin that was cither unknown or nob 
thought suitable to be disclosed, it is not in itself worth 
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much attention, Tt ia not at all ancient, nor is it uniformly 
adhered to by the mediaeval relators of it, If it has any 
‘meaning at all, it indicates that certain tribes or families 
became Hindus, or at least espoused at the time, the Brah- 
manio cause, Tod tells us that “they were to defend the 
altars of Bal (Iswara) against the Dytes (Daitya).”” 

It will be easily soon, from a brief review of the four clans, 
how late this legend is; how other legends 
compete with it; and how, through several 
variations, the underlying sonse seems to be this, thut 
toveral non-Aryan, or mixed, or perhaps purely Soythio, 
‘clans wero adopted by the Brahmans, sometimes under the 
guise that they wore warriors Jorn of a Brahman father, 
or that they were descendants of the priestly-warrior class 
(Aiigira, Bhrgu, eto.), mentioned in literature, 

(1) The Paninixa (or Pratihiira) are hardly known ; 
they early disappeared from history, but survive in u fow 
inscriptions, They are found first in Jodhpur (Marwar), 
Somo other (Central Indian) states, Ughabra, Khob, 
others, are thought to bave been Paribiira? Tho Mowar 
Grahilot rose to fame by ojecting a Parihira prince from 
Mundor and Mewir. ‘The Mandor insoription (now at 
Jodhpur) and that of Ghatayila, know nothing of tho 
Agnikula legend.’ The porsoval names mentioned suggest 
a Gurjara connection; but the origin asserted is from 
8 Brahman father by a ‘Kabatriya’ mother (though the 
actual chiefs aro Jainas!). 
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516 THE PRAMIRA—CHAUHAN, 


(2) The Prawxna (or Paramira) are much more widely 
known, and are found (under the colloquial form Puar or 
Puiwir) in various places, both in names in the West and 
in the North, The history seoms possibly to go further 
back than in the other cases.’ It is possible that there is 
some connection with the enrly ‘Sodrai’ or with the ‘Sogdoi” 
of Alexander's time, But if these aro really the Sodhi of 
the Indus Valley, the ‘Pramira’ (as such) would be a later 
branch of them, not rice versd; for in fact the existing 
Sodbii Rajputs of Sindh only came from Malwa in the 
thirteenth century? ‘The Pramira are represented ax 
intormarrying with tho Yidava and other royal houses. 
‘The Valabhi king has a Pramira queen who escapes from 
tho destruction of the city (probably in the end of the 
eighth century), and is in thet the mother of the ancestor 
of the Mewar clan, ‘The Pramira and Codi also inter- 
worried. The Udepur prasadti in not dated, but may bo 
bout tho eloventh contury? Tt adopts the fire-logend, but 
with nn important variation—making only this one tribe 
produced from tho fire. ‘The royal names mentioned suggest 
that the Promira kings began to rule in Malwa in the 
eighth or ninth contury, but possibly a century earlier. 

(8) The Cavnis (Cabumina of inseriptions) appear first 
at ‘Sikambari’ near Ajmer, No direct assertion of any 
other origin than that of the fire-legend has come to my 
notice; bat Cunningham etates* that the common gotri= 
chirya of the Cauhin houses makes the ancestor to be of 
the Vatsa race through five famous progenitors ("Big gotra 
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pie pravara”).! Mukhjt, the Cauhin bard, adopts the 
fire-logend, but again makes the Cauhin the only product. 
‘The * Vatsa? legend, howover, equally suggests the idea of 
4 moro or less foreign tribe adopted by the Brahmans. by 
means of the favourite descont from priestly - warrior 
ancestors, ‘The earlier namo scoms to have been Bach or 
Bich, which suggested ‘Vater’ us an origin; or perhaps, 
tive versd, Bich was derived from * Vatsu.’? 

Probably the tribo originated in the eastern ultra-Vindhyan 
region and came to Ajmer. ‘The Hursha insoription (Vik. 
1030) describes? an ancestor of the reigning Qahumina 
king as Givakn I, “famous as a hero in the assomblios of 
the Nagi and other princes.” ‘The name * Vatearija’ also 
occurs in tho list of the family, 

Elliot gives an account of the main branches of the clan 
in descent from Pyithw1 Ohand, and of the various estates 
acquired when once the clan obtained a footing in Hindustan, 
This lntter was something of an accident, in the twelfth 
contury, since the Tur prince of Delhi gavo way to his 
son-in-law, a Qaubin, because he had no son of his own, 

‘Tho clan name frequently appears in the stories of the 
Gujarat bards. Its leaders were ever ready to offer resistance 
to the Moslom, ani had theie efforts boon better seconded by 
other ‘Hindu’ tribes, and anything like unanimity maine 
tained, tho result of the Moslem battles of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries might havo boon different from what 
it wos, After the defeat at Delhi the clan was dispersed, 
but its chief centres still remain in the States of Hariuti, 
Kotah, and Bundi, in Rajputana, 

(4) The Gatuxva (or Qilukya) tribe is one that és almost 
certainly of foreign or non-Brahmanie origin; it peouliarly 
belongs to Western India, or the ultra-Vindhyan country, 
We have the reigning house first coming to power in the 
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OAS WESTERN ORIGIN. 


sixth century! and then dividing into two. Tn the seventh 
century the ‘Western’ Chalukya are ruling in the 
Dakhan, and the ‘Eastorn’ ‘extend to the so-called Carnatio 
const We have some indications of au carly dominion in 
Part of Gujarat before the ‘Solankhi’ princes ruled over 
the whole. ‘The Rasmila gives the burdic story relating how 
this bappened ;? and it in by no meaus improbable. ‘There 
seems to bo mo reason to doubt that ‘Solankbi” is merely 
© colloquial form of Cilukya; the bards uso the two forms 
quito indifferently. ‘The Vaghela (Baghela) house was an 
offshoot of this stock in Gujarat, Once moro, in the caso of 
this royal house, wo have w variety of legendary origina: 
one shows the device of a Brabman adoption, making the 
ancestor connected with the priestly-warrior lass. Another, 
Jator, account is merely the usual firo-logend of the 
foe Apgoikula. Sir Walter Elliot thought the origin 
to bo ‘Lunar,’ meaning Yidava, but there is no ground 
given for this suggestion. On the other hand, in tho 
Bilhari (Cedi) inseription,* the tribe is derived from tho 
Mahabharata times and m quarrel between Droya and 
Drupada. Drona (tho brahmnn or sage) takes water in 
his hand to curve Drupada, and from the handful (gulaka) 
of water “there arore a man like victory incarnate, and 
from ‘him proceeded the clan (kuln) of the Caulakys, the 
excelloncios, of which aro countless,” Dr. Bhandarkar, 
aguin,* refers to a moro genoral account ("opening linoa of 
all tho coppor-platon”), thut tho tribe were derived. froma 
the Solar line and are descendants of that Hurita who 
appears (in the V.P.) an one of the kings (great-grandson 
of Mandhitei) regarding whom the confusing statement is 
mada? that the Aiigirasa Brahmans wore descended from 
him. "Here we have the same idea which marks tho Devba 
story, since there also the sage or priest gives birth t6 the 



























warrior. The derivation from ‘Ayodhya’ (but not here 
‘connected with the usual Riima or Lava) seems to be because 
the Calukya were really origitally Sun-worshippers,—very_ 
posibly a branch of tho Andhra, ‘There is no question 
that they have absolutely no connection with the Enstorn 
Aryans proper. 

So much for the Agnilcula races, I should add that some 
of the bards wish to make Yadava a ith ‘Agnikala’ (as 
stated in the Rasmila), which in quite nutural, if, as T have 
surmised, wo are roally intended to understand ruling races 
of non-Bruhmanic (and very often non-Aryan) origin, 
geafted on to the Hindu system by tho adoption of 
Brahwanical religion, But it is curious that there aro 
cortain races (always called Rajput) who have novor 
een included with the ‘Agnikula.’ ‘Two of those are 
especially notoworthy : the TAK or Tumara, celebrated as 
pritices of Delhi; and the Rartor, who appear to me to be 
clearly Yadava, and who, at any rate, did not need the 
support of an artificial origin. 

‘Aa to the R&yuox (or Rayhwur), the name (though naturally 
Inter descendants invented fanciful meanings, as raf, *the 
spino of Indra,’ otc.) in clearly from tho old form Ratta, oF 
Rathi, which was Sanskritized (in tho inscriptions) into 
Ristrike, or Ristrakiita, and that again made into the 
colloquial forin Rathor. ‘There ix an early, but short, list of 
Kings (not dated, but probably of the late fifth or else the 
tovonth contury) showing the (already well-known) family 
at Mavapura, a locality not ascertained but apparently in 
the Dakhan.! It is true, nogatively, that this makes no 
mention of a Yidava descent; and the seal was a lion, not the 
Garuda of lator families; but this latter is of little import, 
since branches change their emblem with their faith (as 
the Qalukya took the ‘Boar’ symbol to mark thoir 
adoption of Vaidjavite religion), or for somo other cause. 
Really there is no reason to doubt that Abbimanyu* and 
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550 DESCENT OF THE RXTHOR, 
other kings of the inscription are of the same stock as the 
later Rastrakutt, ‘They are admitted to have been a very, 
early indigenous clan in the Dakhan, who camo into 
conflict with the Qillukya and others: they acquired grontor 
power, and naturally branched out widely. I see no reason 
to suppose that there was another, Northern, family of 

lar name, From the widespread viotories of some 
of the kings, as recorded in the inscriptions, there is no 
reason why a’branch should not have gone ¢o the north 





from the Dukhan, Of course, the idea that they held 


Kanouj in the ith century is not sustainable; but they 
and the branch called Gabadvila (Guharwar)* certainly 
held Kanauj for several successions—not more than five, 
I think—in tho eleventh century. After that, being 
defeated, they went to Jodhpur; and it ix quite possible that 
they bad families in the neighbourhood long before? ‘Tho 
later inscriptions cortainly contain Yidava_ genealogies, 
One calls the family ‘Tuga; another takes it from 
Satyaki’ Tho insoription alluded to by Cunningham* 
also sooma to regard the Gujarit Rathors, when they 
overthrew the Vila princes, as restoring tho fortunes of 
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St ie Span ody “adhd gas ats nt 
renga ll he nar proebie ofthe cme 
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the country, which had Tost its appellation of Su-rajya, 
the heaatiful kingdom (Saurigtra). ‘This looks as if the 
Kings were restorers of what was really an older and 
long-established race of * Yadava," whose connection 
with Sauristra was ancient and traditional; before the 
(unquestionably ‘foreign’) ‘Kehatrapas,' the Vallabhi 
princes, and the Traikijtakas, interfered.t 
‘Tho Tuxn, or Tomana, are always connected with Delhi 
(Hndrnprastha). Crookes says they are Yadubaisi, but gives 
no authority or reason? ‘They appear at Delhi with the (vary 
logendary) rebuilding of the forsaken city of Mabibbirata 
| timer —Tndraprastha (supposed to havo ocourred in the 
eighth contury), After that, a long line of princes seems 
to havo emerged, bearing the olan-name of Tur, and 
with the syllable ‘pila’ at the ond of their names 
(Anang- or Ananda-pila, ote,). It is very unlikely that 
thoy represent any direot continuation of the old Kahatriya 
Kings, since tho traditions describe an uttor disporsion and 
fa laying waste of tho country. But Lassen notices that 
a tribe of Tomara (not Towra) appear with the Kirita 
and other remote people in the V.P. (from the Bhigma- 
parva of the M),* and suggests that they were in the 
Sirmor hills, north-west of the Jamus, He thinks also 
that there was somo conneotion with the Kisinir kingdom 
(in the Rajitaraigini),* Chond, the bard, places a ‘Tui’ 





















1 Tho Bom, Gas, voi, pt typ. 190, has given detail about the Chivada 
prince or, aa a Noun erin enlls ‘Heme, Chavotaks), whom the bards 
Foseehcuimermme ft Ve ut ot co-ed th i he 
iige maccomoct. The former rust hava either ruled independently ia the 
aul oF bon ia dependnce on the latter. | The 
ye king of the args between King Murad 
athe Paneavar princo (arly tn the eighth century), pute 
* ecaiie tat wan the only place he knew of, though ft was 
ys aly capital before the alee esiry. Peary x conscious 
is, No parpomely confuse the matte by rterring also Yo * Kanak i 
‘phialy, in nonsense, but sugyorts mothe geueral laude 
T think Bis “Bhuvada’ ia'n collgulal contraction for Boddhararmms 
GFT ite the Gate or Civ) are the uly orig! tribe of 
tara Yuin nko md nine nade Stra of Se ler Geology 
‘aay pombe reference to them. 
p41, 
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Prince at the fort of Pawagadh, in West Gujarat, bearing 
the name of Rim Gaur; as if the Tuar were a scattered 
race, porhaps the same as the Hindu (Gaus) Rajas of 
Bengal, and of uncertain origin. It is, of course, possible 
that some relio of the old Aryan stock may have escaped to 
tho Himalaya, and thence, after many centuries, reappeared 
in the Delhi country. But, when it happened that any 
tribe obtained # Inter dominion there, it would be almost 
inovitable that (in an inscription, as Tod mentions) tho 
princes should call themselves, or bo represented as, 
“Pindava.’ Altogether the real origin of the clan is quite 
untraceable; it stood in memory solely because of its 
connection with the rule at Delhi. 

One other tribe locally famous in Oud, and at one time 
of the greatest political importance, is the Bats, It is 
reckoned as ‘Rijput,’ especially the *Tilok-gandi? clans, 
although the tribal name indicates Vaidya, not Kebatriya 
gin. In tho courso of timo, what with the dosolating 
wars of the Aryan kings and the long course of foreign 
invasion, it is obvious that any tribes that survived and 
multiplied and remained entitled to call themselves “Aryan,” 
would rathor belong to tho Brahman or Vaidya (Aryan 
common people), the non-combatant, or less continuously 
exposed, classes of the race, And in course of timo it might 
well happen that particular families would rise to eminence, 
md yet being conscious of Vaisya caste, wero too proud 
to claim a *Kshatriya’ rauk that did not belong to them. 
‘Tho Vishnu Pardna? tells us the ‘Gupta’ is « propor natno 
for Vaisyas, which suggests that the (later) Gupta emperors 
wore also Vaidya, And we have Hwen ‘Thsang's authority, 
and that of the Harshagaritra, for culling the colebrated 
Harshadova (seventh eontury) a Vaiéya. We find also somo 
indications that in the process of time, when very mixed 
Faces must have beon numerous in the North and West of 

















the original edition; this T have not sees, unless vol. i, 
‘he eae; but there is no specie tention ofan inseription 











Tndia, the term ‘Vaigya’ camo into uso, as indicating quite 
fa separate race. In tho Brihat Sarahita we find, in the west, 
*Vaigya’ named as a peoplo along with the ‘Aparantaka’ 
or inhabitants of the Konkan, ‘There were ‘Vaisya” 
‘ay «house or clan at Sthiptswara (Thanegar) ; and to this, 
as I have said, Harshadeva belonged. ‘There is no reason 
whatever to object to this indicating ‘Vaigya’ in the senso 
of tho Aryan third caste, on the ground of the king's 
‘marriage into tho ‘R&jput’ families of Vallabhi and Kanayj. 
Both tho latter were more or leas foreigners, and were 
certainly not superior to pure * Vaiéya.’? ‘Tho Gupta ki 
married in the same way; and evon at the present day the 
‘Tilok-gandi ‘Bais’ of Oudh marty into good Rajput 
familios, and are regarded quite os of “Rajput? rank. 
T think it extromely likely that ‘Tilok-Oband himself, who 
was an unassuming person, and nover himself (as Mr. Benett 
exprossly tells us) took the title of was awaro that 
he had no pretensions to notual Kshatriya descent, and was 
content to bo a Vaidya or ‘Bois.’ ‘Tho ‘Tilok-candi house, 
however, maintained stoutly its supremacy ax well as its 
descent from Silivahana, from ‘Paithan’ in the ‘Dakban. 
‘Tradition has magnified this hero out of all. proportion 
any cao he was not by doscont a puro Aryan, though 
traditionally connected with the Yadaya. ‘Tho Bais do 
not profess to have come to Oudh before the thirteenth 
century. 

Besides these three clans not included as Agaikula, there 
are, of course, the Judo’ or Yadubsisi tribes, so called, and 
other clans with specific names who claim doscent from Yadu. 
‘There are also one or two that are called *Sombaisi’ vaguely 
claiming descent as ‘Lunar, In this case it is sometimes 
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doubtful whether the Yada descent is meant or the Par. 
Lastly, there are clans, some of considerable importance (like 
the Nikumbh), who, with more or loss reason, claim to be 
Suryavaiisi or Solar. I havo already offered general remarks 
on this claim, when speaking of the Solar races, What 
further detailed notes have been made are placed under the 
head of the tribal name in the eoneluding * List.’ 

Te has only further to bo added that though in so many cases 
f foreign or a doubtful origin belongs to theso tribes, and 
though the claim to be Aryan Kshatriya is rurely, if ever, 
tenable, that does not really detract either from the dignity 
‘and historie reputation they havo attained, or indeed from 
a atill highly respectable antiquity, If their history can 
only give them an origin in the sixth or eighth centory, 
that at least is as old as our Anglo-Saxon Heptaroby ; and 
many an English family would think its descent of the first 
water if it could be, with tolerable certainty, carried buck 
oven half that distance. Whether Solar or Lunt, Aryan 
or Scythian, the tribes cannot lose the oredit of heroic self 
sacrifice, of devoted and pationt energy in defence aguinst 
the Moslem—qualities which have mado them famous aliko 
in the ballads of their bards and the pages of more matter: 
of-fuct history. , 
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TENTATIVE GROUPING OF RAJPUT TRIBES. 


bm 


4 Referencon are to Deames’ Eliot's Glowary, to, Crod 


=Panjab; Nc=Ni-West Provinces; 0.=Ovdh; Rj.=Réjputinas 
‘W.m Gujarat and Western India.) 





T. Yanunasst, 


Bais? (soe the toxt; can only be placed hero if the 
family of Silivahana is held to be Yadava). 
Bandphar (N,, 0.), Elliot, i, 45; Crookes, i, 120, 
Bhatt (Rj. Bikiner and Bhatnor), called Bhatti (P.), 
whore there are branches—Naipal, Wattu, Manj, ete. 
Qudisaron ? (W,), Seo Bom. Gax., vol i, pt 1, p. 138. 
Gahapwa : see Righor. 
Tndof, or Taduba 
generic name only. 
Thanjiia, or Junjhiia (P.): ae also Rathor. 
Thazoja (W.)- 
Raton (Rigtrakiita), 
Gahorwir, 
Many branches, originating in tho Dakhan, have 
extended to Gujarat and beyond, and so towards 
Rj.; and a branch furnished some five princes 
succession, to Kanauj; thence driven to Marwar. 
‘A vestige is found in Budaon District (N.). Hardly 
Known in the P., except individual in the 
Hill States and a fow in the Eastern distriots, The 
Thanjiia claim to be Rathor is noted at p. 535, ante, 
In Bj. they are the most numerous clan, not 
only in Marwir, but iu Ajmor (whence they expelled 
wubiiu—Rj. Gaz,, ii, 35), aud in Bikiner and 
Jaisalmer. 











Somo clans are called by the 


























‘Tribes and 





Castes of the North-Weat Provinces and Oud,” 4 vol, and to Tbbetsn's 
‘Ouiliges of Panjab Ethnography," 4881 (1 vol 4%). 





The Gihurwar olan (Tod's Ghorwil) aro most 
probably only a branch or seotion of the family, the 
Gistinotion being caused by the fact that some of 
them became (or remained) Buddhist (Crookes, iv, 
237). ‘The Buddhist descendants would naturally 
try and connect their linenge with Buddha's country 
and the Solar stock, whence the occasional state 
ment that the ‘Rithor” are ‘Solar’ from Ondh or 
Kosala. They expelled the Tomara from Kanauj (in 
1050 a.n.). Pr. Chand, the Cauhiin Raja of Delhi, 
carried off a Rathor princes, leading to war between 
the two kingdoms, and the defeat of both by the 
Moslem. The R. were driven to Jodhpur, where 
there is an R. inscription aa carly ns V. 1053 (cived 
997 a.v.), (No. 53 in Kiclhorn’s List, Ep. Ind., 
vol, v). In the inscriptions (75, 77, 80, 83, Kiolhorn) 
the ‘Candradeva’ who acquired Kanauj in the 
cloventh century, is distinctly called a Gaharwir 
(Gahodvala), while Elliot (i, 123) calls him ‘the-~” 
Rathor” But again, in an inscription (dated from 
Benares, Vik. 1171) of the grandson of Candradova, 

‘the family is not called *Gahadvila’; and so in later 
ones (e.g., No, 148 in Kielhorn’s list, Vik. 1224); 

the families were perhaps then separated. 













IL. Rervren-Luxan. 
(Candrabaisi or Sombaiisi,) 1 

1. Bachal (N., 0.). A clan of some repute; once had a (- 
coinage of their own; known from the tenth century, 

‘Their gotracharya always calls them ‘Sombaisi,’ 
2. Sombuisi (N., 0). A clan of considerable antiquity, 
adopting this generic name only; came from 
settlement at Jhiisi, noar Allzhabad; and scom really \ 
to have some claim to have dwelt immemorially i 
i 








aout the region they still inbubit (to the number 
of 84,000). 





other han Yédava, 


Bay 





TIL Rervrap Soran (Sirajbaisi). 


4, Abbans (0). Placing themselves under this head owing 
‘to a curious tradition (not likely to be invented) that 
they are descended from the tribe of Saura (Chitvada) 
in Saurdstra, who were Sun-worshippors. 

2, Dikhit (or Dikehit) (N., 0.). Once a powerful race, the 
‘country of their adoption being called Dikbityin. 
‘Their tradition is that they desend from a Raja who 
was fifty-firet in line of descent from Tkshwiky, and 
sho (as usual) went to ‘Gujarat.’ Long afterwards 
the family, returning to pay homage to the King of 
Ujjain, their original name * Dargbaisi’” was changed 
to ‘Dikhit’; they ultimately wandered to Oudb. 

{es (Guhilot or Grahilot). Name in Mewar changed 

4 4 








to Sisodhys. 
Guhil, or Gobil (W.). Celebrated in Gujarat stories, 
‘Wo have a king Gubila (in Rj) in inscriptions of 
Vik, 1008 and 1010; and there is an carly Guba 
or Guhasona among the Vallabhi kings (sixth 
century)? The Gohils of Bhavnagar are said to be 
‘admiitedly” of the sume stock as the Vallabhi 
princes, If that be so (which seems doubtful), the 
Gobil and Gablot are of the same origin. K. Forbes 
Gamal, p. 237) says that he has found annals 
deriving the Gobil from Silivahana (who is a ‘Yidava 
according to the usual account). The Gahlot came 
to a settlement in Marwar, expelling certain Bhil 
chiefs, and held it until the Rathor drove them out. 
Tn Marwar their neighbours were the *Dabbi.’? The 
Gablot finally settled in Mewar. No Gobils are 
Known beyond Gujarat (Bhavnagar). 


srt pra npe en. 
gece ty a pa 


, and ef Rajp. Gaz., vol. 3, ,, 265. Of the Dabbi I. 
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4. Kachwaha. Some remarks have been made under the head 
of ‘Solar.’ We have inscriptions of Kagghapaghfta 
(or Kacchapari) from Gwalior (Vik. 1034 and 
onwards). One mentions the clan as the ally of the 
Candella. Another in Vik. 1150 mentions that the 
king (of the 1034 inscription) conquered Gopadri 
(Gwalior). ‘They appear also in the chronicles as in 
‘Antarbed’ (in the Doab), and allied with Prithwi 
Chand of Delhi. They expelled the Bargujar and 
‘Mina from Amber and Jaipur. ‘They are still provalent 
in the north-east states of Rj., especially in Jaipur and 
Alwar; a sopt called Shekhawat is in North Jaipur, 
In Shabjahanpur (N.) is an inferior branch called 
Kisip. ‘The Ghorewaha of Jalandhar (P.) elaim to be 
another branch (Ibbetson, § 457). 

5. Mandahar (East P., also in part of Robilktiand) claim 
‘as cognate, the Kandahar, Bargujar, Saikarwal, and 
Ponihar: of these I find no notice. They say they 
are descended from Lava, and left Oudh in the (late) 
times of tho Oundela (Orookes, iv, 473). 

6. Nikumbb. This clan was mentioned at p. 628, onte, 
Decanse of a detailed tradition that they belong to 
the Solar race (through Sagara, who came into conflict 
with the Talajaigha) ; and it is noteworthy that the 
name Nikumbha is found among the Kuybi of 
Bombay, as if there had at one time been some Solar 
settlement in the West.! ‘They now appear in Alwar 
and East Rj,, and were in Mewar before the Gablot, 

7. Raghuvaisi (0., East P.) claim to be the same stock as 
No. 6, and conneoted with the ‘Raghuvaiii” dynasty 
of Harshadeva (4.. 606-650), who, however, appears 
to he Vaidya. 

8. Raikwar, (0,}, a parely local clan, who say they came 
from a village called Raiki, in Kiémir: as aun- 
worship prevailed there, there may be some ‘Solar? 
connection, not necessarily Aryan, 


* Grats, £6) slang Katt napion af ha hice 
fea Bom Gat vr eR pe ATO, 6a aay, ak 















Birget (Bast 0.) call themselves & branch of tho 
arrcambl, but curioualy have a tradition that their 
‘branch came from 4 dominion in West Assam. 
10, Sirajbaasi (N., 0.). As many us 44,000 in the census 
gave only this generic designation. 
[I must add also, but cannot specifically classify, 
a Henited olan of ‘Baria’ R&jpate found in Talandbiar 
(P.), who have a curiously definite tradition that they 
fre dorived from Karpa, whom they call ‘king of 
‘Aiign,’ born (miraculously) of Kunti or Pytht, by 
‘the Sun-god (owing to the sge ‘Durvaéa’s charm). 
ee ee ke wan not reooguined ws a Papdavs and ae 
Kcilled by the brothers, ‘They call themselves ‘Solar,’ 
thobgh having no ‘connection with the regular 
Siirajbanst clans.) 








of he ‘unknown’ sinoo no origin except the uncertain, 
fireclogend, and some Tooal traditions, a ‘bo quoted.) 
‘A. Paribiva, ot Pratibiien (Padhift of Katbiawir?). ‘There 
rinse, aynanty at Gwalior (4.0. 1120-1211) and 
Tome remains, as noted in the text. An inseription 
{Kielhorn’s list, No. 90) mentions family called 
'Gurjara-pratibara,’ from Alwar. 
B. Prana (cally Puir, or Pufwir, Wot P.; along 
uidaj and ndus; also colony in S-Bast Ys rarely 
Found in Tij.). Crookes writes Panwair (N-> 
Thre are over 96,000 of them), Bult 
rants in Rawalpindi (), Ghebs and Sodra (West P) 
ereetane; und vo are tho ‘Tiwana (West Fy Salt 








r 
IV. Aoxreuns. 
[Bee romarke in text: realy this group form part 
q 















Tange). Another branch is the Sigal (West P.)— 
(from tribal 





‘unless we accept Cunningham's repo 
nals) of a descent from * Raja HG 
they are Tudo-Seytbian (Arch, Rep» 
‘Pramiza are very likely of Saki affinity themselves. 
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Ujjayini, « clan (N., 0.), descended from the Ujjain 
(Pramara) sovereigns. 
Calukya, oF Calukya. 
o-{ Beek, or Vaghela, W., N., 0. 
Solankhi, branch in Gujarat, 
Without doubt originating in the ultra-Vindhya 
region; possibly of Andhra connection. 
D. Caubiin (Qahumiina of inscription). 

In Rj. Early Ajmer posseasions ; ousted by the 
Rathor. The septs found in Rj. are Deora (in Sirobi); 
the Khigi or descendants of Raja Pr. Chand in 
Nimorina (N.-West Rj.). All the following are also 
real or alleged clans :— 

Amethin (North ©.) Their tradition prefers 
that one of the Cauhin origins which derives them 
from Vates (Jamadagnya Vatsa), and they call them- 
selves ‘Bhrigubaisi’ accordingly. But another 
account derives them from the Camfr-gauy. 

Bandhalgoti (but another account connects them 
with the Kaghwaha of Jaipur). 

Gondal (P., Salt Range). 

Hira (of the chief domains Harauti, Bundi, and 











Kotab).? 
Rhigi (West P., N., 0.). 
Some authorities would make Nikumbh to belong 


to the Qauhin. 


V. Usxsowx. 


1. Bargujar. Various scoounts are given. Some (East P.) 
and some (N.), (Elliot, i, 38), elaim Solar descent from. 
Lava. Arose in Eastern Rajputina. Very posbly 
connected with the ruling clans of Gurjara, As these 
were originally eun-worshippers, it is possible that 
a superior grade of them, beeoming Hindus, adopted 
the usual expedient of inventing a descent from Lava, 


2 May not the be the Hire Haga of the Sith eetary? 








©.) Elliot, i, 67, Came from Marwitr 5 
‘said to be Bhrigubaisi, bat the account will not 
pear inspection; their chief aucestor was in service 
with a Geru Raja and fighting the Bhar. 
3, Bisen (N., 0.), said to be Bhrigubaiisi, from Parasuraima 
(Crookes i, 116). Remnants of a half-Aryan stock: 
not expelled from their country. 

4, Bandela, gave name to Bundelkhand (Elliot, i, 45). 
‘Probibly a spurious offshoot of the Gaharwar or 
Rathor. 

5, Gandela (or Gandells). A powerful tribe, but probably of 
‘mixed origin. An inscription of 4.0. 953 (Ep. Ind., 
}, 128) ealls the family Candells, or Candrateya, with 
descent from a sage Candrateya, himsclf a descendant 
of Atri, (It is curious how many of these later 
traditions suggest the iden of « foreign warrior tribe 
becoming Brabmanic.) ‘The (hajuraho) inscription 
shows the family as of sufficient rank (in the tenth 
fentury) to marry iato a Cauhin clam. Were Jaina 
at one time. Cunningham thinks they began at 
Mohoba (fifty-four miles south of Hamirpur, N.W. 
Provinces) in the ninth century; afterwards ruled at 
Kalafjara, Certainly not Sombaisi, as sometimes 
suggested. 

Salt Range). 

7. Dhind (P., N.W- hills). Some very oli tribes along 
‘with the Sati and Ketwal (Arch. Rep., ii, p. 18). 

8 Gaur (locally Gaurwa). A name given to denote the 

tribs of the older Rijis of Gaur or Bengal. Now 

@ivided into the Bhat-gour,, Qumir-gaur, end 

Bahman-gaur, implying mixed races descendant 

from mothers of the Bhat, Camar, and Brahman 

castes of clans. Some of the Sutlej bill Rajas 

(B) of Suket, Mundi, etc, are ‘Gauy’ An old 

chronicle states they preceded the Qaubiin in Ajmer. 

‘A Gaur chief fought Sindbia at Supra, or Sopra 

(Thina district of Bombay),-as late as 1809. (This 

place was said to bave been for centuries the expital 
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of the Up 





Konkan.) It is quite likely that the 


Bengal Rajis, of uncertain clan and called Gaur 
from the locality, were widely dispersed before the 
carly Moslem conquests, and gave rise to a very 
miscellaneous series of clans. 


9, Gautam. A local tribe (N., 0.), origin uncertain, 
Whether it is connected with Gautama Rishi or 






If it were so, on becoming Hindu 
it would not cherish any such reminiscence. I must 
refer to Crookes, ii, 404, for details: the sixth 
descendant of the Sage Gautama could not be éon- 
temporary with any Gaharwar or Rathor prince of 
Kananj. 

10. Golerin (Eust P. Mills): Ibbetson, § 45 Possibly 
connected with Katoh, Jaswil, etc, and a relic 
of some ancient Aryan stock of the Trigartta i 
country. 

11. Janwir (0.), the offspring of an ancestor ‘Bariyar 
Shith,’ said to have come from the west of Gujarat 
(Chimpiiner). Muy possibly be Caubian, 
were in possession of the hill-fort of Pavagarh from 
1300-1484 a.p, 

12, Jhalii or Makvana, and Jetva. These are Kathiawar 
tribes, and I must refer, for their certainly Northern 
(probably Hina) origin, to the detailed account in 
Bom. Gaz., vol. i, pt. 1, p. 135 ff A branch of the 
‘Mihira or Mer race went thence to Rj. 

13. Johiya (S.-East P.). Possibly a relic of the local 
‘Yaudheya tribe. (Rapson’s Coins, p. 14,) 

14. Kathans (0.), A local clan descended from a single 
ancestor, ‘Sabaj Singh.’ 

15. Kinbparia (0,). In the sixteenth century, Possibly. 
some connection with the Bais and the Gabarwar (F). 

16, Katheriya, or Katehriya. A powerful tribe in Rohil- 
Khand, more probably deriving their name from the 
country than giving it, as sometimes said. (2a 

“ae century.) 
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‘Wausik (Bennres and Gorakhpur divisions). Possibly 
some local remnant of the old Kusika tribe associated 
with the Bharata. 
| Manhis. Jamwal is the name of 2 superior branch in 
the P. western hills, Very possibly # remnant of 
some ola Aryan stock. 


. Pindir (P., local). Said to be « relic of Tod's extinet 





‘Dahima royal house. Also in Upper Doab (N.), 

whore as many as 56,000 are found. 

|. Sakarwir (0.). See Crookes (iv, 264)- 

| Sengar (O., in sixteenth century). Clsim the sume 
descent as Gautam (q.¥-). 

‘Tank (N.,0.)- Possibly a remnant of the Taigana 
tribe. 

‘Teax, or Tanwar. Tomara. This tribe is celebrated, 
as u number of princes held the throne of Delhi. 
‘All that can be said is that possibly they may 
have had some connection with sn older royal 
‘Aryan stock, like the vaguely denominated Gaur 
Rijpats. I have made some farther remarks in the 
text about a possible origin in Sirmir (north-west 
of the Jatana), We seem to have Tuar kings of both 
Kanauj and Delhi up to 1050 a.n,, after which the 
Rithor took Kanauj and confined the Tuar to Delhi. 
‘The succession passed, on failure of heirs, to the 
Cauban. 

‘The Tomara (and a section Jat) are still found in 
the East P., and in N. and 0. there were 39,000 
Turs (1891). The Janghira are a Tuar sept in 
Rohilkhand. 

24, Vala (or Bala). I may perhaps include this, as there 
is a chief still ruling at Dhank (Gujarat). Remarks 
have been made under the head of ‘Solar. 

[I bave not included a few purely local and minor clans, 











already noted in the Panjab list at p. 535.] 























‘Ant, XVL—A Theory of Unicersal Grammar, av applied 
to a Group of Savage Languages, By R. C. Taneur, 





Ix roviowing lately Mr, Portman’s “Notes on the Languages 
fof tho South Andamun Group of Tribos,"” I pointed out that 
ho had used a pamphlet of my ows privately printed in 
1883, entitled “A Briof Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar,” which was specially designed to moot tho very 
Aifficultios ho hud to face in giving a genoral iden of 
Tnngaages constructod on lines at first sight very differont 
from those on whose structure modern European Grammar 
‘is based. 

« I also pointed out that tho pamphlet in question arose 
‘out of the practical impossibility of using the usual 
inflexional systom of Grammar, as taught in Europe 
for the noourate description of a group of agglutinative 
Janguages, and that it had its immediate origin in the 
criticisms of tho late Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and privato, 
‘on an old work of 1877 and certain MSS. by myself and 
Mr, IE. H. Man on the Andamanose speech, Mr. Ellis 
explained that in order to adequately represent for scientific 
readers such a form of specch as the Andamanoso, “wo 
roquire now torms and an entirely now sot of grammatical 
conceptions, which ahall not bend an agglatinative language 
to our infloxional trunslation,” and he asked me accordingly 
if it wore not possible “to throw ovor tho infloxional 
treatmont of an uninfested Iagunge.” This, and the 
furthor consideration that sineo every human being speaks 
with but the one object of communicating his own 
{intelligence to other human beings, the soveral possible 
ways of doing this must bo busod on some general laws 
applicable to them all, if only ono could find them out, 

sas 1890 m 
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Jed me to make the attompt to construct a general theory 
on logical principles, which should abandon the inflexional 
treatment, its conceptions, and its terms. 

Such an attempt involved a wide departure from orthodox 
grammatical teaching, and I found that Mr. Portman, 
while adopting the theory, had been unable to clear himself 
of the teaching in which he had boon brought up, and 
ind consequently produced a work which was « compromise 
between the two. His laborious and praiseworthy efforts 
to adequately represent the Andamaneso languages had 
failed in point of clearness, and my theory was not properly 
represented in his pages. I therefore promised in the 
review to revert to the subject again in this Journal, and 
to give its readers a more extended view of the theory 
than was then possible, Hence this article. 

With these few introductory rewarks I will proceed at 
once with my subject, commencing with a general statement 
of the argumentation on which the theory is bused, testing 
it as a method of clearly pretenting a savage group of 
tongues constructed after the fashion of the Andamanose 
by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents of an 
entire story, as given by Mr. Portman, viz, “The Andsman 
Fire Legend,” and concluding by a skeleton statemont of 
the theory itself. 

Premising that I am talking of the conditions of sixteen 
yeurs ago, I found myself, in building up tho theory, 
compelled, in order to work out the argument logically, 
to commence where tho accepted Grammars ended, vis, at 
the sentence, defining the sentence us the expression of 
complete meaning, and making that the unit of language, 
Clearly, then, a sentence may consist of one or more 
expressions of a meaning or ‘words,’ which I defined as 
single expressions of a meaning. It can also consist of 
two separate parts—tho subject, i.c., the mutter to bo 
discussed or communicated, and the prodicate, ic, the 
Aiscussion or communication. And when the subject or 
predicate consists of many, words it must contain principal 
and additional words, 
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This leads to the argument that the components of 
‘a sentence are words, placed cither in the subjective or 
prodicative part of it, having a relation to ach other in 
that part of principal and subordinate, Therefore, becanse 
of such relation, words fulfll functions. The functions of 
‘tho principal words are to indicate the subject or predicate, 
nnd of the subordinate words to illustrate the predicate, or 
to explain the subjest or to illustrate that explanation. 
Again, as the predicate is the discussion or communication 
fon the subject, it is capable of extension or completion by 
complementary words, which form that part of a sentence 
recognized in the Grammars as ‘the object.” 

This completes the first stage of tho argument leading 
to a direct and simple definition of grammatical terms; but 
speoch obviously does not stop here, because mankind speaks 
with a purpose, and the function of his sentences is to 
indicate that purpose, which mast be one of the following 
in any specified sentence :—(1) affirmation, (2) denial, 
(8) interrogition, (4) exhortation, (5) information. 

Now, purpose can be indicated in a sentence by the 
position of its components, by variation of their forms, or 
by the addition of special introductory words. Also, 
connected purposes can be indicated by connected sentences, 
placed in the relation to each other of principal and 
subordinate, which relation can be expressed by the position 
of the sentences themselves, by variation of the forms of 
their components, or by the addition of special words of 
reference. And a word of reference ean act in two ways, 
either by merely joining sentences, or by substituting itself 
in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentonos to which it refers, Further, the inter-rolation of 
the words in a aontence can be expressed by the addition 
of spesial connecting words, or by variation or correlated 
variation of form. 

These considerations complete what may be called the 
secon stage of the argument leading to clear definitions 
of grammatical terms, ‘The argument thereafter becomes 
more complicated, taking ws into the explanation of 
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elliptical, ic. incompletely expressed, forms of speech, and 
into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses, 
and periods. But to keop our minds fixed for the present 
only on that part of it which leads to plain grammatical 
definitions, it may be stated now that functionally a word 
is cither— 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement 
(object) of a sentence. 

(8) An explicator, or explavatory of its subject or com- 
plement. 

(4) A predieator, or indicative of its predicate, 

(5) An ilastrafor, or illustrative of its predicate or eom- 
plement, or of the explanation of its subject or complement. 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its 
components (words). 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 

(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the inter- 
relation of connected sentences by joining them, 

(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the inter 
relation of connected sentences by substitution of itself in 
the subordinate senteneo for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers. 





‘These, then, are the torms I eonvocted and the arguments 
out of which they grew. Of course, grammarinns will 
Know that all this is syntax, and I will now explain why 
T consider that it is iar more important to study function 
‘than form as essential to the correct apprehension of words, 
and how to my mind accidenee arises properly out of syntax 
and not the other way round, as we have all been taught 

It is obvious that any given word may ful6l one or more 
or all tho functions of words, and thot therefore words may 
be collected into as many classes as there are functions any 
individual word being transferable from one class to anothes 
and belonging to as many classes aa there are functions 
which it can fulfil ‘The fictions a word fulfls in any 
Particular sentence can be indicated by its position therein, 
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without or with variation of form, and, because of this, the 
form which a word ean be made to ussume is capable of 
indicating the class to which it belongs for the nonce. It 
is farther obvious that words transferable from class to class 
belong primarily to a certain class and secondarily to the 
others, that a transfer involves the fulfilment of a new 
function, and that a word in its transferred condition 
becomes a new word connected with the form fulfilling the 
primary function, the relation between the forms, ie. the 
words, so connected being that of parent and offshoot, 
Form, therefore, ean indicate the class to which » parent 
‘word and its offshoots respectively belong. 

‘This is the induction that leads me to argue that form 
grows ont of function, or, to put it in the familiar way, 
focidence grows out of syntax, because when connected 
words differ in form they must consist of a principal part 
for stem, and an additional part or functional affix. ‘The 
function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, 
‘and the function of the affix to modify that meaning with 
reference to the function of the word. ‘This modification 
can be expressed by indicating the cluss to which the word 
Dolongs, or by indicating its relation or correlation to the 
other words in the sentence. 

But the stem itself may consist of an original meaning 
and thus bo a simple stem, or it may contain « modification 
of an original meaning and so be a compound stem. 
‘A compound stom must consist of a principal part or root 
‘and additional parts or radical affixes, the function of the 
root being to indicate the original meaning of the stem, 
fand of the radical affixes to indicate the modifications by 
which the meaning of the root has been changed into the 
meaning of the stem. 

Further, since words fulfil fanctions and belong to classes, 
they mast possess inherent qualities, which can be indicated 
by qualitative affixes. 

‘Thus it is that the affixes determine the forms of words, 
Dringing into exiatenco whut is usually called etymology 
or derivation. ‘They aro attachable, sepurably or insoparably, 
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to roots and stoms and words by the well-recognized methods 
of prefixing, infixing, and suffixing, either in their full ot 
in a varied form. Tt is the method of attaching them by 
variation of form that brings about infloxion in all its 
variety of kind, 

Such is the line which I have Jong thought inductive 
argument should take, in order to work out the grammur 
of any given language or group of languages logically, 
starting from the base argument that speech is a mode of 
communication between man and man, expressed through 
the ear by talking, through the eye by signs, or through 
the skin by touch, and taking @ language to bo a variety 
or special mode of speech. 

The grammar, ie. the exposition of the laws, of any 
single language seoms to mo to stop at this point, and to 
carry the argument further, as one of course must, is to 
enter the region of Compurative Grammar, In doing so 
one must start at the same point as before, viz. the sentence, 
but progress on a different line, because hitherto the effort 
has been to resolve tho unit of language into its components, 
and now it has to be considered as being itself component 
of something greater, ic, of a language. 

‘To continue the argument. Sineo a sentence is composed 
of words placed in a purtioular order without or with 
Yarintion of form, its moaning is clearly rendered eomplete 
by the combination of the meaning of its components with 
their position or forms or both, Also, since sentences are 
the units of languages, words are the components of 
Sentences, and languages are vaticties of speech, langunges 
can vary in tho forms of their words, or in the positins 
in which their words are placed in the sentence, ot in both, 
And thus aro ereated classes of languages. Again, slueg 
the meaning of n sentonce may be rendered complete’ eithee 
by the position of its words or by their forms, languages are 
primarily divisible into syntactical languages, er there the 
express complete meaning by the position of their words ; 
sud into formative Iangunges, or those that exprea complen, 
‘meaning by the forms of their words, Further, ance varia 
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are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since 
affixes may be attached to words in an altered or unaltered 
form, formative languages are divisible into agglatinative 
Ianguages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and 
into synthetic languages, or those that add affixes with 
Jince affixes may be prefixes, infixes, 
or sufixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each 
visible into (1) pre-matative, or those that prefix their 
tromutative, or those that infix them; and 
(3) post-mutative, or those that suffix them. 

‘Thus does it seem to me that the inductive argument 
can be carried onwards to a clear and definite apprehension 
of the birth and growth of the phenomena presented by 
varieties of human speech, ie. by languages. But as 
is the case with every other natural growth, no language 
can have ever been left to develop itself alone, and thus 
do we get the phenomenon of connected languages, which 
may be defined as those that differ from each other by 
varying the respective forms and positions, but not the 
meanings, of their words, And since the variation of form 
is effected by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, 
connected languages ean vary the forms of the affixes 
without materially varying those of the roots and stems of 
their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, 
for those whose stems sre common, and into families, ar 
those whose roots are common. 

It is also against natural conditions for any language 
to develop only in one direction, or without subjection to 
outside influences, and so it is that we find languages 
developing on more than one line and belonging strictly 
to more than one class, but in every such case the Ianguage 
has what is commonly called its genius or peouliar constitu- 
tion, ie, it belongs primarily to one class and secondarily 
to the others. 

I have always thought, and I believe it could be proved, 
that every Innguage must conform to some part or other 
of the theory abore indicated in outline, und in that caso 
the theory would be truly what I have ventured to call 























it—“A Theory of Universal Grammar.” That such a 
theory exists in nature and only awaits unearthing, I have 
no doubt whatever, Mankind, when untrammelled by 
‘teaching,’ acts on an instinctive assumption of its existence, 
for children and adults alike always learn a language in 
the same way if left to themselves. They copy the 
enunciation of ‘complete sentences from experts in it to 
start with, leaning to divide up and vary the sentences 
#0 acquired afterwards, and this is not only the surest 
but also the quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue 
correctly. Its rules of grammar, as stated in books about 
it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they 
only are studied there comes about that book knowledge 
of tho language, which is everywhere by instinct acknow- 
ledged to be a matter spart from and inferior to the 
practical or true knowledge. I use the term ‘true’ here, 
because, unless this is poséossod, whatever knowledge may 
be acquired fails to fulfil its object of finding a new mode 
of communicating with one’s fellow man, 

Bat it seems to me that if the laws laid down in the sot 
Grammars were to follow closely on the laws instinctively 
obeyed by the untutored man, and to do no violence to 
what he feels to be the logical sequence of ideas, the divarce 
between practical and linguistic knowledge—between know. 
ledge by the ear and knowledge by the eye—would not 
bbe #0 complete as it is nowadays. And not only that, if 
the laws could be stated in tho manner above. suggested, 
they could be more readily grasped and better retained 
in the memory, and languages would consequently be more 
quickly, more thoroughly, and more easily learned, both by 
ehildren and adults, than is now practicable. Looked ¢ 
thus, the matter becomes one of the greatest practical 
importance. 

‘This is what I have attempted to achieve in stating 
my theory; but, asmming it to bo fundamentally. right 
tnd correctly worked out, it will be observed that it 
reverses the accepted order of teaching, altore men 
sccepted definitions, and, while admitting’ much that 2 
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usually taught, it both adds and omits many details. Taken 
all round, it is a wide departure from orthodox teaching. 
Hence the interest that Mr, Portman's efforts possess for 
myself. 

But, as I haye already pointed out in my review of his 
book, he bas not strictly applied the theory, and has mixed 
it up in his application with the accepted teaching. I will 
therefore now put it to the test in my own way, using for 
tho purpose Mr. Portman’s sixth chapter on “The Andaman 
Fire Legend," which he gives in all the five languages of 
the South Andaman group. 

‘Tho story is in cach case a very short one, and is given 
by Mr. Portman as follows :— 








THE ANDAMAN FIRE LEGEND. 
Axa-Brapa Laxouace, 


Tnterlined Test. 


ToulVoko-tima—len Puluga—la mami—ka | Luratut—In 
(a Place) —in Go asleep-was | (a Bird) 

chapa tap —nga omo —re | chapa—la Puluga—la 

fire steal—ing bring—did | fire God 

pugat —ka | Paluga—Ia boi —ka | Puluga—ta chapa 

burning—was| God _ awake—was| God fire 

ent. —ka | a ik chapa—tlik Luratut 

seizing—was | he taking fire —by (Bird) 

Yot—pagari—re | jk Lurntut—la eni —ka | a 

urn —t | at-once (Bird) taking—w 

ccheker Vot—pugari—re | Wota-Emi 

Bird) burn —t | Wota-Em 

Chaoga-tabanga oko—dal—re | Tomolola | 

‘The-ancestors” -made-fres | Tomolola | 











Br, Portman's Rendering. 


God was sleeping at Taul-loko-tima. Luratut came, 
stealing fire. The fire burnt God. God woke up. God 
seized tho fire; He took the fire and burat Luratut with it. 
‘Then Luratut took (the fire); he burnt Tar-cheker in 
Wota-Emi village, (where then) the Ancestors lit fires. 
(The Ancestors referred to were the) Tomola. 
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Axan-Barz Laxouac. 


Interlined Test, 
Dim-Daura—te rita Ker 





Vong-tauwer—te Paluga 





(@Man) long-ago (a Place) —by | Gi 
Vi toago — choapa !—omo kato | ong ike 
his platform fire bringing—was | he taking 


akat-paura puguru—t '—a—re| Bolub ka ‘Tarkaur 
all-men burn —t did | (a Man) and (a Man) 






ka Bilichau ongot oto—jurugmu  —t—ia | ongot 
and (a Man) thay dn-ttSsea-won tdi | they. 
at—yaukat mo —nga| ongot oaro—tichal-ena  —to 
fish becom—ing | they carry-taking—by 
Rokwa-Var-tonga- —nga !—a—re 
(a Place) i firemuk-ing did 


Ur. Portman's Rendering. 


Dim-Daura, a very long time ago, at Keri-léng-tauwer, 
yas bringing fire from God's plattorm. He, taking the 
fire, burnt everybody with it, Bolub and ‘Tarkaue and 
Bilichau fell into the sea and became fish, ‘They took the 
fire to Rokwa-l'ar-tonga village and mado fires there, 





Pucmxwan Laxovace. 


Interlined Text 
Taul-l'oko-tim—an Bilik Yong—pat —yo | Turatut | 


(a Place) —in God sleop—did | (a Bird) | 

Yong at ab—lechi—nga | Luratut Yong—di_ —ye | 

he fire bring—ing| (a Bird) seiz—ed | 

kota ong Bilik Y'ab—biki—ye | kota Bilik 

then he God burn—t | then God. 

Pong—konyi —ye | Bilik | Yong at i —ye | ong 
awaken—ed | God | he fire sciz—ed | ho 


5 om Litatut Voto—toi-chu—nga | kota kol ong 

then (a Bird) (with)fire-hitt—ing | then again he 

e — Tarcbal Yote— toi-chu—yo | Chalter 

then (a Man) (with) fre-hit—dia | (a Bind) 

Voog—di | —ye | ong Lao-Cham —len da —nga | 
sein—el | ho ancestor 10. giy ine | 

Woauta-Emi—en ota Lao-cham | n'ong o—kadek |, 

‘Wauta-Emi—in then ancestors | they’ ° 









aga, 
ire-mak—ing. 
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‘Mr. Portman's Rendering. 


God was sleeping in Taul-Voko-tima. Luratut went to 
bring fire. Luratut caught hold of the fire, then he burnt 
God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. Ho hit 
Luratut with the fire. ‘Then ogain he bit Tarchal with 
the fire. Obalter caught hold of it, He gave it to the 
ancestors. Then the ancestors made fire at Wauta-Emi. 


Avxav-Juwor Lasovace. 
Tnterlined Test. 


Kuro-tion-mik—a Mom Mirit —la | Bilik 
(Place) —in Mr. Pigeon | God 
Youksu—ema —t | peakar at —lo top — —chike | 
‘slep—t | wood fire—with stesling—was | 
at laiche Lech —lin a | Kotak a 
fire the-late (a Man)—to he | then he 
auko—kodak —chine at—lo Karat-tatak-emi—in | 
fire-make—did fire-with (a Place) —at | 





Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 

Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t'on-mika, while 
God was sleeping. He gave the brand to the late Lech, 
who then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 

Kor Laxovace. 
Tnterlined Text. 


Toul-Toko-tim—en Bilik—la pat —ke | Laratut—la 
(aPlace) —in God —asleep—was | (a Bird) 

Oko-Emi—t at kek—an | Kaulotat—ke | lin 

(a Place)—in fire too—k | (a Man) —was| by 

Y—a—chol—an Min-tong- 

(be) —wen—t (a Place) 

r. 





‘kete | Min-tong-ta—kete-lak 
to | (a Place) —to -by 
is—bil  —an | Kaulotat lir—pin 








(it) —out-wen—t | (@ Man) chi 
-—dauk —an | k'irim—kandak —an | n'a 
‘break—did | fire-make—did | they 
n’otam—tepur—sn | at —ke n’ote —tepur—an | 


‘alive —became | fire—by (they)—alire —became | 
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‘Min-tong-tauk-pauroich—in Jangil | n'a 

(ePlice) “village ia ancestors | they 
Voko—ksndak —an | 
fire-make—did | 


Mr. Portman's Rendering. 


God was sleeping at Taul-I’oko-tima. Luratut took away, 
fire to Oko-Emi. Kaulotat went to Mi in-tong-ta, (taking fire 
with him from Oko-Emi). At Min-tong-ta the fire went 
out. Kaulotat broke up the charred rae ae made 
fire again, (by blowing up the embers). ‘They (the people 
there) bovama alive, “Delay toe aye they ‘beoame alive, 
‘The ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-tauk village, 


In making an analysis of the Ianguage in which the 
ttbove story is couched, it is at first all plain sailing, and 
it will be seen at a glance from any of these sentences 
that the Andamanese sentence is the expression of a 
complete meaning, eapable at once of being divided into 
tubject and predicate, ‘This can be seen as under, making 
§. menn that the word is in the subjective, and P. that 
it is in the predicative, part of the sentence. 


Axa-Brapa. 


Teul-Voko-tims-len (P.) Palagala (S.) mamika (P,), 
Luratuila (S.) chapa-tapnga (S.) omore (B.). 5 
Pulugala (P-) pugatka (P.). ” Pulugala (B). 
Pulogala (S) chapa (P.) enika (S). A (S) ik (S) ebapa- 
ik (P.) Lauratut (¥.) Vot-pugarire (P.). Jek (P.) Duraterla 
(S.) enika (P.).” A (S) Tearcheker (P.) Vot-pugarire (P.), 
Wota-Emi-baraij-len (P,) Chaoga-tabanga (8) oka-dal.s 
(P.). Tomola (S.) (P. wanting). 









Axan-Barz, 


Dim-Daurale (S) rita (P) Keri-Vong-tauwer-te (P) 
Fels (2) 1 (P) tongo (F) ehepa (rf Ferg 
Ong (8) ik (S) akat-paura (P.) pugeru® 





P.). 
(S) ka (S.) Tarkaur (S) ka (S) Bilichau (8) (Pn, els 
Ongot (S.) otojuregmutia (P.). Ongot atyaukat (P 
monga (P.) Ongot (S.) oarotichal-ena-te ( kn 





tonga (P.) barojj-len (P.) oko-daloga-Yare (BP). 
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Poowrewar. 


Taul-Voko-tim-an (P.) Bilik (S.) Vong-patye | (P. 

Juuratut (8) (P. wanting). Dong (S.) at (B.) ab-lechinga 

TLuratut (S.) Vong-diye (P.). Kota (P.) ong, (S.) 

(2). Kota (P.) Bilik (S.) Voug- 

syiye ( (B. wanting). | L’ong (S.) at (P-) 

ive (B), Ong (8) ¢ (P.) Luratut (P.) T'oto-toi-chunga 

(P).. Kota (P.) kol (P.) ong (S.) ¢ (P-) Torchal (P.) Vote. 

fovchuye (P.). Chater (S.) Vong-dive (P.). | Ong (S.) 

Tavchia-ten (P.) danga (P.)._ Wauta-Emi-en (P.) ott (P.) 
Taocham (S.) (P- wanting). N'ong-o-kudaknga (P.). 


















Avgav-Juwor, 


‘keen (P.) Mom-Miritla (S.) (P. wanting). 

au-emat (P,). (S- wanting) peakar (P.) 
atlo (P.) topchike (P.). At (B.) Iaiche (P.) Leeh-lin (P.) 
a(S) (P. wanting). Kotak (P.) a(S.) auko-kodukehine 
(B)) at-lo (P.) Karat-tatak-emi-in (P.). 






‘The whole narration in this Imguago is extremely 
elliptical, and what Mz, Portman defines as tho first 
‘phrase’ seems to me to be three elliptical sentences. 


Kou. 


‘Taul-Voko-tim-en (P.) Bilikla (S 
(S.) Oko-emit (P.) at (P.) kekan (P. 
Pj, Lin (P,) Vecholan (S. and DP.) Min-tong-ta-kete 
(BP), -Min-tong-ta-koteluke (P.) Vir-bilan (8. and P. 
Koulotat (8) Vir-pin (P.) Vir-daukan (P.). (S. wanting) 
Kirim-kaudskan (P.). N'a (S.) n’otam-tepuran (P.). Atke 
(B)) note-toparmn (8. and P.). Min-tong-tauk-pauroich-in 
(P)) jangil (S.) n’a (S.) Voko-kaudakan (P-). 






patke (P:). Luratutla 
Kaulotat-ke (8. and 


















‘Thoro are instances in these Ianguages of combining the 
‘bject and prodicate. in one expression, which are an 
indication of grammatical growth. E.g, Kaulotat-he 
really anindicator (noun) with a prodicative (verbal) suffix, 
‘and signifies some such expression naz ‘Now, there was one 
Kaulotat? In n’ote-tepuran we have the subject and predicate 
again combined into one expression—a" (they) -ofe-epuran 
(became alive). 
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‘The next point for consideration, viz., that the components 
of the sentences are words, placed oither in the subjective 
or predicative parts of it, having a relation to each other 
in that part, needs no special illustration, and one may pass 
on to the functions of the words, using the abbreviations 
given below in the illustrations exhibited. To make these 
cleur to the reader, I will recapitulate the explanations given 
in the Theo 

Functionally a word is either— 














(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself, Tut, (Interjection, 
Yoeative, ete.) 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of tho subject or complement 
(object) of a sentence. In, Noun.) 

(8) An explcntor, or explanatory of its subject oF comple- 
mont. B.  (Adjeotive,) 

(4) A predicator, ox indicative of its prodicate. P. (Verb,) 

(6) Aw illustrator, or illustentive of ita predicate or come 
plomont, or of the explanation of its subject or 
complement, ih (Advorb,) 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-rolation of ita 
components (words). @. (Conjunetions, pre-and 
Post=positions, ete.) 

(7) A introducer, oF explanatory of its purpose, Inti: 
(Conjunctions.) 

{8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the inter 
elation of connected sentences by joining them. 
R.C. (Relative adverbs, pronouns, etc.) 

(9) A referent substitute, oF explanatory of the inter-relation 
of connected sentences by substitution of itself in the 
subordinate sentence for tho word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers, 2.8. (Pronouns,) 























By ‘complement? is moant the ‘object’ and honce the 
indicators, explictors, and illustrators belonging to. the 
“objective? or complementary part of tho sentence. ane 
marked as ‘complementary indicators, etc," thus: O.Zun 
CE, O.it. z 
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‘Tho varions sentences in the Legends ean therefore be 
analyzed as follows :— 

Axa-Beana. 

‘Toull'okotimalen (I1l.)_ Pulgela (Tn.) mamika (P.). 
Taueatutla (n,) capa (O.Tn.)-tapmgn (P-B, pass) amore 
P.), Chapale.(In.) Palugate (0: mn) pugatia (P.). Bula- 
rule (In,) boika (P.). Pulugala (In.) chapa (C.1n,) enikea 
{P). A (RS) ile (B.) chupalike (IL) Laratat, (O.1n.) 
Votpugarire (P.). Tek (R.C.) Duratutla (In.) enika (P,). 

'§} Ttarchieker (C.1n.) Votpugarir (P.). 
duraijlen (I1.) Chonga- 
Jola (In. P, wanting). 












Wots- 
banga (Lu.) okodalre (P.), ‘Tomo- 





Awan-Baun, 

Dim-Daurale (In.) rita (IIL) Keril’ongtauwerto (IIl.) 
Puluga- (In.) -Pix (Q)) -toogo- (In.) (E. phrase) choapa 
(O.In.) Vomnokate (P.). Ong (RS) ile akatpaura 
{On} pugurnt- (P.) -I'- (C2) aro (P. phrase). Bolub (In.) 
ka (G). Tarkaur (In,) kw (O.) Biliohau (In., P. wanting), 
Ongot (Res rugmutin (B.),  Ongot (1tS,) atyaukat 
(Can). monga (14). Ongot (ILS) osrotichal-onate  (B;) 
Rokwalartonga-baroija (LIL) okodalnga- (P.) -I'- (C.) -are 
(P. phrase), 














Puownewan. 


‘aulakatimn (ML) Bil (Ln) Vongpatye (P.)., Tauatat 
(In,, P. wanting) ng (IS.).at (G.ln,) ablechinga (P.), 
Luratut (In.) Pongdiye (P.). Kota (R.0.) oug (In,) Bilik 
o(P. is (R.C,) Bilik (n.) Yongkon 
P. wanting), Long (R.8.) at (C.ln.) liy 
) Luratut. (C.ln,) lototoi-chunga 
(R.G.) kol (Ill) ong (RS.) ¢ (R.C.) Tarchal 
(OTa.) Motetoi-chuyo (P.), Ohalter (In.) Vongdiye (P.). 
Ong (RS), Leoehamlen (Ul) danga (P.). Want en 
(TIL) ota (R.C.) Laocham (Iu, P. wanting). N’ong (18.) 
okaduknga (P.). 





























Avrau-Juwor. 

Korot’onmika (10) Mom (H.) Miritla (In., P, wanting). 
ik (In.) Vaukauomat (P.). (In. wanting) peakar (O.In.) 
|.) topohike (P.). At (O-In,) Iniche- (E,) -Dech- 
IL. pho} « (LS, wasting Kotak (R.C.) 
a Se ‘okodakehine (B.) atlo (IIL) Karattatak- 
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Kor. 

‘Taull’okotimen (IIl.) Bilikla (In.) patke (P.). Turatutla 
(In.) Oko-Emit (IIL) at (O.tn,) kekan (Pj. Kaulotat- 
(In) -ko- (P., tho whole expresion, being an, Integer). 
Lin (IIL) 1'- (S,) -acholan- (P,P. phrase) Mintongtakete 





(IL), “Mintongtaketolake (IL) I'- (RS) -irbilan (P,P. 
phrase). Kuulotat (In,) Virpin (C.Ln.) irdaukan (P.), 
(In. wonting) Kitiwkaudakon (P.). N’a (R,S.) n’otamte- 
Brin (P.).Atke (Il) n- (RS) -fateparan (P. Ppa). 
intongtauk-panroichin (IIL) jangil (In.) (P, wanting). 
N'a (R.S,) Voko-kaudakan (P.). 








‘The above method of syntactical analysis shows that all 
tho languages arrive at w completo menning, ie, construct 
their sentences, in precisely the same way. In other words, 
they are all the outcome of the sume habit of thought, 
Te shows further, that that habit of thought is the simplost 
ponsible. Complications or extensions of ideas borely arise 
and then only in the most direct form, Kg, Puluy 
toago-choapa (Godl-his-platformefire, i.e, the fire from God's 
platform) and Ougot alyaukat monga, ongot oarotichal-enate 
Rokwa-Fartonga-barojja okodalnga-lave (they fish. becoming, 
thoy carrying-tuking-by Rokwa-l'artonga-village-in  firo- 
lighting-did, ie. they bocame fish und taking (tho fire) to 
tho villago of Rokwa-l'ortonga lit » fire). The only signs 
of old habit or ure in the languages ure the frequent ellipsos, 
indicating familiarity with thom, ‘The analysis also shows 
the languages to te purely colloquial, aud therefore to have 
never been subjected to the modifications necessary whon 
communication by signs, i.c. by writing, is resorted to. Tn 
short, the analysis seems to prove that the languages aro 
tho outcome of minds capublo of but n vory limited range 
of thought. Here, then, is one measure of tho “ Universal 
Theory ” as a working hypothesis, 

Leaving the syntax here and passing on to tho accidonce 
according to the Theory, it will be best to state for the sake 
of brevity of exposition, that on analysis of the words 
composing the Andamanose sentences shows that ll the 
Tanguages sre agglutinative; i.c., the words are formed by 
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means of affixes to roots and stoms without alteration of the 
radical forms of the affixes. It will also show that, Tike 
all other languages, they have not developed solely on one 
principle, and that rudiments of synthesis, or the attachment 
of affixes to roots and stems with alteration of form, are also 
present. 

‘Andamanese words ure, therefore, as a rule, easily dis- 
momberod, and further examination will show that all the 
forms of affixes, .o. prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, aro present: 
in them by agglutination, ‘Tho use of the infixes is to 
modify the root or stem, and so they are what I have called 
radical affixes, ‘The uso of the prefixes is principally a 
radial affixes, but also to indieate the functions of the 
words or their rolation to other words, ‘They can, therefore, 
‘luo bo functional affixes. The use of tho suffixes is Likewise 
twofold: as fonctional affixes, or to indicate the inherent 
qualities of the words, io. to show which class they belong 
to, They are, therefore, cither functional or qualitative 
affixes, 

With this preliminary information let us set to work 
to analyze the words in the Legend, omitting proper nam 
for tho present, and premising that in the following analys 
P.F.= Functional profix, P.R, 
Funetional suffix, 8.Q.= 



















Radical prefix, T. 
Qualitative suffix. 





Axa-Brapa. 
(1) Mami (R,)—ka (8.Q.). So also pugat—ka: boi—ka: 
cena : emis, ¥ 


(2) Chapa (R,). 
fire 


(3) Top (R.)—nga (8.0). 
steal —ing 

(4) Omo (R.)—re (S.Q.). 
bring "—did 

(6) Chapa (R.)—In (8: 
fire —(hon. suf.) 

(6) A (R). 
he 





sma, 1899, 6 
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7) Tk (R.). 

a faeting) 

@) Chapa (R.)—Hik (SF). 


(0) ry PF) ae (ER) —pugari (B, or 8)—w (BQ). 


(ref. pref.) — 
(10) Jek (R.). 
atonce 
(11) Barij (R. or 8)—Ion (8), 
village 
(12) Oko (PR, raat ® ) —re (8.0). 
—fire(light)—did 
Avan-Bann, 


(1) Rita (R, or 8). 
vory-long-t 
@) ae ) —i (R.). 
ref prd)—he (rf, eat) = ia 
(8) Th (R. or 8). 


@) thea (R). 
ie 
(6) ae F,) —omo (R.)—kate (6.Q.). 
(rof. pre€)—bring ° —was, 
(0) Ong thy. 
7) Tk (R,) 
@ 7, 
(8) Akat (P.R.)—paura (R. oF 8,), 
all (men) 
(©) Pagara (8)=t (8.0). 
(10) ri GE), = J=" GQ), 
(ref. pref.) 
(1) Kn Rake.) 
(12) oa ®). 
they 
(13) Oto (P-R.)—jurogmu (S.)—t (8.Q.)—ia (GF), 
sco-wen tS way 


(14) At (P.R,)—yaukat (8). 
hep er 8). 








(18) Gis (8) ¢ fal (eg eal Jae BQ). 
(16) Ti i con anu 
az) ore (P.n)—at dal) ae T3s0 6.0), 






‘Pocurewar, 
au ae te spas: 
(2) he daye 80), So ulso di—yo: li—ye, 
@) ie Ala). 
(4) i (P.R,)—lechi (R.)—nga (8.0). 
bring) —ing 
(5) Kota (R. or 8.). 
; then 
(6) Ong (R.). 
he 
0) fe B). 
! (PB) }|—toichu (S,) —nga (8.0), 
Cl eleva re 
toiche. aye (he) with-fire-hit-did, 
(9) a) 
(10) oe n (R.)—ngs (8). 
(uy On (Ry 
(2) SPR) —ong cy 


(plu. ref. pref)}—he = 
(18) 0 (Pj ak or ae (8.Q). 





Augau-Juwor 


7% 


(Q) Mom (R). 
™’ Qu ie if _meen 8 ame) 0 
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(8) Peakar (S.). 
wood 





(8) Top (R.)—chike (6.Q.). 
steal” —was 
(6) Laiche (S,). 
Deceased 
7) rok 
(8) Kotak (S,). 
then 
(9) Auko (P.R.)—kodak (S.)—chine (8.Q.). 
fire-make —did. 


(I) Pat (R.)—ke (S.Q.). 
sleep —was 
(2) Kaulotat (S.)—ke (8Q), 
(mule-name) —was ‘To use the current grammatical 


terminology, this is a most interesting instance of a 
verbal fem oation to @ noun. 


(3) At (R). 
fire 

(4) Kek (R.)—an (8,0). 
take —did 

(©) Lin @). 








(6) Ii (P-F.)—a (P-R}—chol (R.)—an (S.Q). 
the) went 

@L jeu en) Sa 1 (R.)—an (8). 
(it) 
LP (P.E.)—ir (P-R.)—pin (R, 

@) (he) ‘es SER we -(getting) 

(9) ue ‘2. F,)—ir iat eid (Ee (8.Q). 


(10) ry (PF. or PR) iim ta (8) 
fire-make | — 





n (8). 





a1) I (PR, .)e 
Ae ipl Se pagt eI ge thy 












(12) N’ (P.F.) -R.)—tepur (8.) (8.Q.). 
(RA ag Ns er ae diaa 


tepur-an, they-kindle-d. 
(13) At (R)—ke 6). 
fire by 


(14) Pauroich (@—in (SF). 

—in 
(15) L? (P.F.)—oko (P-R,)—kaudak (S.)—an (8.Q.). 
et tis eos See 


note 


Now the above mode of verbal analysis shows how few 
of the possible ‘parts of speech” these Tribes require to 
use in onder to express the ideas contained in complete 
narration, how very simple is the mentel mechanism em- 
ployed, how extremely limited the development of the ideas 
when started. It shows that we are, in fact, dealing here 
with savage languages, Hore, then, is another measure 
of the “Universal Theory” as a working hypothesis. 

I now propose to go into the propor names, and to see 
what their analysis tolls us, 


Asca-Beana Peorer Nases, 
(1) Toul (RP (BE. =1)—oko (P-R,)—tima (R) 
Taul-tree —(its) ‘eorner 
(PR. + R.=8) len (PF). 
in. So the whole 
signifies ‘in the village at the corner among the Taul 
trees,” 


(2) Puluga (&)—Ia (8.9). fn: 
God (hon. suf.) The Deity, ie, a supernatural 
anthropomorphic being. ‘The word may mean ‘the 
Rain-bringer’ N.B, ‘Rain’ often = ‘Storm’ in the 
Andamaneso tropics. 


3) Lr la (8.0). 
Wy) pe. f Vivie is the name of a well-known 


bird, but in the context clearly signifies some man 
aaped alter the bird. Tere, however, we have an 
indication of legen wth, For the Andamsnese 
nowadays sens oe those of their ancestors 
who had ‘bird’ and ‘animal’ names with the birds 
and animals after whom they were named. 
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(4) T(PR)—Tarcheker (8), 
Kingfisher. A ‘bird name, see (3). 

(5) Wota (R.)—Emi (R.), 
rise-up—hut. ‘The village of the huts from 
which tho Tribes rose (like a flight of birds),’ i.e, the 
traditional cradle of the race. 

(6) Chaoga (S.)—taba (R.) —nga (8.2). 
spirit,” —greatest-be—in, Chaoga denotes 
Brpely tho appesranco a deed. person, i suppoted to 
assume, and the whole term signifies ‘the dead who 
wore greatest,’ i.e, ‘greater than ourselves)’ the 
(revered) ancestors. 

—ola (6.Q.). 
(hon. 












a7 





‘Tho Tomolola are the 
i.e, the very earliest personages 





arlicst traditional o 
beyond ‘the ancestors 


Axau-Bate Proven Nastes. 


Daura (R.) —Io (8.0), 


1) Dim (P. 
Seen (snale-name)—(hon. suf, 





.)—tauwer (8) 
—sand 





(PR. +S, =S)—to @.F). 


i, “by the village on the 
Pane peer ice] uf hs 
(3) Puluga (8.). 

God. 


(4) Bolub (8.). 
‘fish’ naine. Seo the ‘bird’ names above. 





(6) Bitichau (S.), 

Flying-lish. A ‘fish? name. Seo (4). 
(PF.=1)—ar (PR) —to @) 
ita) —row-be 





“tho village by the 


Pocarewar Proven Nanes, 


(1) Toul (R.)—P (P.F.=1.)—oko (P-R,)—tim (R) 
Taul-tree—(its) —corner 
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R.+R.=8)—an (8. 
e Tein, Bee ientioal Aka-Beada tare. 
(2) Bilik (S). 

God, 


(8) Luratut (S.). 

“bird” name, See Aka-Beada term, 
(4) Tarchal (S.). 

“fish! nume. See (3). 


(0) halter (8) 
r, A‘bird’ name, See (3), 
(6) ie (R,)—ebam (R.) (R.+ R=S.)—len (SF), 
“the ancestors? —to, 
chaogu-tabanga, the Aka-Beada term, 
(7) Wauts (8}—En (8)—en (SF). 
Wauta —Emi in. See the Aka-Beada 
name Wota-Emi, 











Avxav-Tuwor Proven Nastes. 
(1) Karo (8) —¥ en =1)—on (P.R.)—mika (R,) 
ta) —vory-big 
tho villago among the great 





‘A ‘bird’ name, 
(®) Billk (8). 


« Tesh (R.) —lin (S.F.). 
male-name—to, 

(5) Korat (S.) —t (BB, = T.)—atak (B-R.)—emi (R,) 
Karat-creopor—(its) —hut 
@PR+R=8)—in GF). 








“inthe village 
where the huts are among the Karatereepera? 





Kot Prorer Names, 


(0) Teal ye ee F.<1)—oko (P-R)—tim (R) (PR. 
(SQ). For this name seo Aku-Beada, 





(8) Laratut (.)—la “0. For this name see Aka-Beada, 
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(4) Oko Emi (R.)—t (SF). 
log ee Be This is the same place 
as the Wota-Emi and Wauta-Emi already given, but 
itappears here in a presumably simpler form, signifying. 
‘the (original) huts.’ 
(5) Kaulotat (8.)—ke (SQ.). 
Kaulotat-tree—was, This is an instance of a ‘treo’ 
name. See Aka-Beada (3). The peculiar ‘verbal!’ 
termination to the word in the text is commented 
on elsewhere, 1 (R. 
(R.)—tong (R.)—ta (R.) [or tauk (8.)] (Re + 
Revere | ells 
R+R. [or R. or 8.]=S,)—kote (SF.) lake (SF). 
to 


au 
‘at the village of the rib-leafed Min-trees.” 
(7) Iangil (8.). 
‘the ancestors.” 








Te, 


Now theso proper names bear out in every respect the 
conclusions to be drawn from the former analysis, booauso 
they are clearly either mere roota or stems, or compounds 
of roots and stems thrown together by means of infixed 
affixes, the infixes themselves being in their nature plain 
functional prefixes of what is usually called a “ pronominal 
character.” ‘The sense of the words ix also usually 
immediately apparent, showing the difficulty the speakers 
have in getting: out of the region of concrete into that of 
abstract ideas—indicating, that is, the ‘savage’ condition 
of their minds, 

But the ‘savage’ nature of the languages comes out 
even moro clearly if we apply the theory in another way, 
ie, if we exclude the proper names and pick out the roo 
or stems of all sorts to bo found in the five versious of 
the “Fire Legend.” This will show that, leaving out 
Persons snd places, the five tribes tell five versions of an 
abstract story by an effort of memory with the aid between 
them of only seven separate indicators (nouns), seventeen 
separate predicators (verbs), and eight separate radicals, 
indicating the other parts of specch. Only once is an 
‘explicator (adj.) used in all the versions; only thrice an 
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‘lustrator (adv.), and then only once in any instance in 
the same language. No introductory words to sentences 
fare used at all; only one conjunction between words and 
only two between sontences, referring in each case to what 
hos been already said. ‘There are no forward references, 
and there is only one referent substitute (pronoun, in this 
case of the Brd person). In telling the Legend, we 
therefore see that, to employ the old familiar phraseology, 
the Aka-Beada use two nouns, eight verbs, one ref. conj 
and one pronoun, The Akur-Bale use five nouns, nine 
verbs, one ady., one conj., one pron. in two forms, The 
Puchikwar use one noun (fire), six verbs, one adv., one ref. 
conj. in two forms, ono pron. ‘The Aukau-Juwoi uso two 
nouns, three verbs, one adj., one pron, ‘The Kol uso three 
nouns, seven verbs, one ady., one pron, Poverty of thought 
and idea could hardly go lower than this, We are really 
brought faoo to fuce with the speech of undeveloped savages. 
‘The evidence is us follows :— 














‘Tauues ov Roots ann Srets. 


Andieators (Nouns). 


Boglish,  Aka-Heada, Akst-Uale, Puchikwar, Aukan-Juwoi, Kel, 





village baraijbaroij pauroich 
platiorm toago 
all-men — paura 
fire chapa —choapa at at at 
fish yaukat 
wood peakur 
chiareoal pin 
Predicators (Verbs). 

sire ni emai, i 
take ik ik ek 
Uighta-ie dal dal kndk— ‘nde ena 
0 a 

mami pat oma pat 


tap top 
omo —omo—dechi 
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Brglsh.  Aks-Reads. Aar-Bale, Pockibwar. Ackau-Juwol, Kol. 
‘burn pugat, | pugara 





wake ee konyi 
peinto-sen jurugmu 
become mo ae 
carry ticbal 
ak hol 
hol 
ia ‘ish bil 
break-up dauk 
kindle tepur 
Explicators (Adjectives). 
deceased laiche 
Tiustrators (Adverbs), 
Tonge rita 
bane kol 
past (by) lin 
Connectors (Conjunction. 
and 
Introducers (Conjunctions). 
Nit. 
Referents. 
0) Coys (Cafes, 
at-once jek 
then oo} 
‘ 
(b) Subetitutes (Pronouns) 
he SC Me’ lang > a 
(they) come tog ae 


Incidentally the above tables indicate the extent to which 
the languages belong, in the first place to a family, and 
in tho next to a groyp, which may be further indicated ty 
examination of the affixes. But, as the examples available 
are so few, nothing beyood indication ean be here expected, 


. 


‘The proof can be seen by an examination of Mr. Portman’s 
Comparative Vocabulary and bis most patient analysis of 
‘the words therein. 








ty sen oa SES oon 
ith — 

wit 
aS slen lin -kete 
aK t 
¥ Suffixes, qualitative. 

we ska -kate,-ia schike — -ko 
o> a -nj 

we tte jean -t—-an-chine 

(honorific) “Ia, -ola. “le do la 


‘The reader will by this time have perceived that the 
dovelopmont of the fundamental meanings of the roots 
and stoms of Andamanese words is effected by means of 
radical profixes; 2 consideration that brings us in contact 
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with the most difficult and most interesting feature of the 
Andamanese languages, 

To the Andamanese mind roota present themselves as 
being divided off roughly into classes as under, to use 
‘Mr, Portman’s classification, which is, of course, an impossible 
‘one, according to the general system of grammar he purports 
to follow. But, as his classification is sufficient for the 
purpose of illustrating my points, I shall not now disturb it, 

Mr. Portman’s classification is stated by him thus 


‘The Andamanese roots appear to be divided into five 
groups, which aro as follows :— 


(1) Names of parts of the body, with special reference 
to the human body. Roots referring to the human race 
generally. 

(2) Names of other natural animate and inanimate objects, 

(3) Roots which are capable of being converted into 
cither Explicators or Predicators, as well us being Indicators, 

(4) Pronouns, 

(6) Postpositious, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Exolamations, 
Proper Names of Andamaneso mon and women, the Flower 
Names given to Andamancso girls, Honorific Namos, ote., 
Particles, 

Now, with reference to the above statement, the main 
function of the radical prefixes is to indicate the group 
to which » root belongs, either primarily or secondarily 
by implication. In the groups, or in some of them at 
least, there are sub-groups, e.g., in group 1 wo find sub- 
groups, of which the fullowing are samples :— 











‘Tate ov Suu-Gnovrs ix Grovr I. 


Bog. Abe-Bondas Atsr-Pale. Foohivew, Ankse-Jerel. Xa. 
hhead ot-cheta aut-chekta ote-ta —auto-tau aute-tot 
and on-kauro ong-kauro ong-Kaure aun-koran at ire 
mouth aka-bang aka-boang o-pong aakaucpongo-porg 
Knee ab-lo ab-lo abu alu She 
ear ik-puku id-poku ir-bo —re-baukaw oetokan 
‘pine argorob ar-kate aru skurup” skeen 
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‘As might be expected of savages, the Andatnanese are 
intensely anthropomorphic, and this fact comes out in their 
Janguages, the radical prefixes in form and origin revolving 
for all Groups chiefly round those used to differentiate the 
parts of the human body or human attributes and necessities, 
‘There are, however, radical prefixes, whose function 
purely to modify the meaning of a root, and 0 to form, in 
combination with the root, a pure stem, Here aro instances 
out of Mr. Portmun’s bool 

Yop(-da) is, in Aka-Beads, ‘soft? or ‘pliable’; then, 

sponge is of-yop, soft; a cane in outo-yop, pliable; # pencil 
in aka-yop or auko-yop, pointed; the human body in ab-yop, 
soft; cortain parts of it are ony-yop, soft; fallen trees aro 
ar-yop, rotiens an adze is ig-yop, blunt. 

Chaurog(-nga) means in Aka-Beada generally ‘ tie(ing) 
up? Unmodified by a radical prefix it refors to the tieing 
up of bundles of frowood or plantains, whence chaurog- 
nga(eda), a faggot. But when so modified it can mean as 
follows: aut-chawrog-ngo, ticing up the earcases of dead 
pige #0 that they may be carried on the back ; ata-chawray- 
‘ga, tiving up jack-fruit into bundles; ar-eheurog-nga, ticing 
up birds; ong-chaurog-nga, ticing together tho fect of little 
pigs while alive to prevent escape. 

‘The anthropomorphiam of the Andamanose, already noticed, 
induces them to refor all words, capable of such reference, 
directly to themselves, by means of referent prefixes to 
stems composed of roots plus radical prefixes; thu 





























‘Tux Hxav, 
oglish, Aka-Denda, Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. AukawSuwal. Kol. 
head -cheta-chekta -ta. = -tau— tol 
hied? ote nnt-——ote~ aute- 
my? d’ot- —d'ant-_—_tote~ Yaute- 
Tar Haso. 
hand ckauro-kaure -korau-kaure 
his-d? ong- —ong-aum-—— aun 





thy-d° ng’ong- ng’ong- ng’aun —ng’aun~ 
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Tn the above cases, to the roots for ‘head’ and ‘hand? 
are added for *his’ the root-forms of the prefixes, to which 
for ‘my’ und ‘thy’ have been superadded abbreviated 
forms of the root-forms for ‘I’ and ‘thou.’ And ao it is 
for all the ‘ persons.’ 

Also when the roference ia possible to “persons in the 
plural,” some, but not by any means all, the Andamanese 
cemphasizo the fact of such reference by modifying the form 
of the radical prefix to indicate it, thus:— 









‘a Deata. Mace, 
Sing. Poe. Sing, Pw. 
ot otot aut autot 
ong oiot ung aungtot 

a akat kar kat 

at a at 
ig itig i idit 
ar arat ar rat 


No such alterations take place in Puchikwar and Aukau- 
Tuwoi, except to differentiate ‘thy’ from ‘your.’ ‘Thus: 
i fe, sing., is awtel, plu.; and in Aukau- 
1g» is autel, plu. ; and so on. 

To the differentiating plu. radical prefixes are added, 
where necessary, functional prefixes, thus :— 

Rngloh- Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. —-Pochikwar. Aukan-Jewol. 
our m'otot m’autot m’aute w'autan 
your — ng’otot ng'autot ng’aatel —_ng’autel 







Another noteworthy fact, again duo to anthropomorphism, 
is that umually the Andamaneso languages conceive every 
word, wheu possible, as referred to ‘the 3rd person,’ 
ot-eheta-da ix strictly not ‘head,’ but *his head.’ So 
olot-eheticla is strictly ‘their beads” And so, in order to 
express a clear reference to a ‘rd person,” where the 
context renders auch necessary, they do so by means of 
1 referent prefix evolved for the purpose, th 

Englsh. —Aba-Beds. Abs-Bale Packbvar. Aslas-Juwo. Kol, 

Sing. Pla. Sige Pha. Sing. Pla. Sing. Pa Bing Pl 
sits } Yer Y= PY lew 1 len’ 1 Ie 
his (their) 
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The last three forms seem to explain the origin of this 
curious habit, for in them we find a special referent prefix 
for ‘their,’ and so, when it is necessary to make ‘their’ 
clearly referent, we find a second prefix /e superadded. 
We ean therefore also say that the referent profix /'- seems 
to indicate one of the signs of ‘growth’ in the languages, 
‘as wo now have them. 

Lastly, when the natural conditions require that an 
Andamaneso should throw into a single expression more 
than one idea, he does so by direct and simple combination, 
with the aid of his referent prefix for ‘its,’ as may be seen 
from the proper names and some of the compound words 
in tho texts of the Legend. ‘Thus: Taul-t'-okotima, Taul- 
tree-its-corner, i.e. (the village at) the corner (among) the 
Taul-trees; Keri-l'-ongtauwer, Keri-tree-its-sand, i.e. (the 
‘village on) the sand (among) the Keri-trees, 

So here, again, it appears to me that the languages, even 
in the complicated forms and wage of the prefixes, show 
themselves to be purely and directly the expression of 
‘savage’ thought, affording yet another measure of the 
Theory as a working hypothesis. 

Now, of course, the Andamanese go far boyond this 
skeleton in the details of their speech, but everything else 
to be found in it seems to me to be a development of these 
fundamental laws, arising out of a mere following up to 
a further expansion the ideas contained in them, or out of 
the necessities of speech itself. There are no more further 
‘principles’ to explain, so far as I can at present see, 
and I would refer the reader to Mr. Portman's cureful 
and laborious pages for a proof of the present assertions, 
I would also take leave to rofor him to those pages and to 
the foregoing observations, should he desire to judge for 
himself how far the Theory may be called a successful 
attempt to meet the conditions 

I will now proceed to state the Theory in skeleton form, 
believing that its bones can be clothed with the necessary 
flesh for every possible language by the process of direct 
natural development of detail,—that a clear and fair 
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explanation of all the phenomena of speech can be logically 
deduced from the general principles enunciated therein. 

Tt seoms to me to be necessary to say very little at 
Present by way of preface, ‘The Theory is based on the one 
Phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in evory 
‘Yariety of speoch, viz. the expression of a complete meaning, 
or, technically, the sentence. Words are then considered 
as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions 
performed by them, and next as to the means whereby they 
can be made to fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages 
are considered according to their methods of composing 
sentences and words. ‘This course of reasoning commends 
itself to my mind as logically correct, and if it be 90, must, 
when properly worked out, explain every phenomenon of 
speech. 

‘Terminology is a matter of convenience, and T havo in the 
exposition of the Theory, changed the familiar terminology 
of the Grammars of the orthodox sort merely us a con- 
venience, ‘The question presents ituelf to me as one of 
choosing between the devising of now terms and the giving 
of new definitions to well-known old ones, used habitually 
in other senses. To my own mind it is easier to apprehend 
nd retain in the memory the meaning of a new word than 
to keep before the mind a new definition of an old and 
familiar one. Hence my choice. But this is s0 much 
@ personal matter, that it is a question of indifference to 
myself which method is adopted. 

The familiar terminology has accoritingly been changed 
in this wise. The old noun, adjective, verb, adverb, pro- 
Position, and conjunction become indicator, explicator, 
Prodicator, illustrator, connector, and referent conjunctor, 
While interjections and pronouns become integers and 
referent substitutes. Certain classes also of the adverbs 
are converted into introducers. Gender, number, person, 
tense, conjugation, and declension all disuppear in the 
general description of kinds of inflexion—the objeot becomes 
the complement of the predicate, and concord becomes 
correlated variation. Also for obvious reasons subjects, 








necessarily occupying an important place in Grammars 
which sim at explaining all that there is to say about 
a language—such as its phonology, orthography, and 
elocution—are not now considered in the exposition of 
the Theory, 





THE SKELETON 


or 
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Spzuce is a mode of communication between man and man 
by expression. Speech may be communicated orally through 
the ear by talking, optically through the eye by signs, 
tangibly through the skin by the touch, Lanovaczs are 
‘varieties of speech. 

‘The wnits of Ianguages are seNTeNces. A sentence is 
the expression of a complete meaning. 

A sentence may consist of a single expression of 
@ meaning. A single expression of a meaning is a worp. 
A sentence may also consist of many words. When it 
‘cdnsists of more than one word, it has two parts. These 
parts are the svsecr and the reepicare. The subject 
of a sentence is the matter communicated or discussed in 
the sentence. The predicate of a sentence is the com- 
‘munication or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 


‘The subject may consist of one word. It may also 
consist of many words. When it consists of more than 
‘one word, there is « principal word and additional words. 
The predicate may consist of one word. It may alao consist 
of many words. When it consists of more than one word, 
there is a principal word and additional words: ‘Therefore 
the components of a sentence are words pliced either in 

sms, 1899. » 
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the subjective or predicative part of it, having « relation 
to cach other in that part, ‘This relation is that of principal 
and subordinate, 


Since the words composing the parts of a sentence 
are placed in a position of relation to each other, they fulfil 
Suuctions. ‘The fanotion of the principal word of the subject 
is to indicate the matter communicated or discussed by 
expressing it. The function of the subordinate words of 
the subject may be to explain that indication, or to illustrate 
the explanation of it. The function of the principal word 
of the predicate is to indicate the communication or 
discussion of the subject by expressing it. The function 
of the subordinate words of the predicate may be to 
illustrato that indication, or to complete it. ‘The predicate 
may be comploted by a word explanatory of the subject 
or indicative of the comriesexr. Therefore, primarily, 
the words composing a sentence are either— 

(1) Ixptcatons, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Execicarons, or explanatory of the subject. 

(8) Preptcetons, oF indicative of the predicate. 

(4) Inuvsrearons, or illustrative of the predicate, or 

of the explanation of the subject, 

(5) Cometsstieers, or complementary of the predicate. 
And comploments are either indicators or explicators, 
Therefore also complementary indicalore may be explained 
by explicators, and this explanation may be illustrated by 
‘lustrators, And complementary explicetors may be illu 
trated by illustrators. 


Bat, since speech is a mode of communication between 
man and man, mankind speaks with a purpose. ‘The 
fanction of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. 
The purpose of speech is either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, 
(3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information. 
Purpose may be indicated in a sentence by the rosiniox 
of its components, by VARIATION of the forms of its com- 
ponents, or by the nldition of introductory words to express 
it or rsrnopocers. 
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‘Also, since the function of sentences is to indicate the 
purpose of speech, connected purpoves may be indicated by 
cosxecrep susrexces. The relation of connectad sentences 
is that of principal and subordinate. This 
elation may be expressed by the position of the connected 
sentences, by variation of the forms of their components, 
or by tho addition of referent words expressing it or 
nevunents, A reforent word may oxpress the inter-relation 
of connected sentences by conjoining them, or by substituting 
itsel€ in the subordinate setence for the word in the 
principal sentence to which it refers, Referents are there- 
fore cossUXCTORS oF SUNSTITUTES. 





Also, since the words composing the parts of a sentence 
aro placed in position of relation to each other, this 
relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition 
of connecting words expressing it or coxnncrons, or by 

on of the forms of the words themselves. 


Also, since predieators aro especially connected with 
explicators with indicators ; illustrators and 
ith predicators; and referent substitutes 
with their principals; there is an intimate relation between 
predicator and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator 
fand predicator, predicator and complement, referent sub- 
stitute and principal. ‘This intimate relation may be 
expressed by the addition of connecting words to express 
it, or by correlated sariation in the forms of the especially 
connected words, 














Since speech is a mode of communication between man 
and man by expression, that communication may be made 
complete without complete expression. Speech may, there- 
fore, be partly expressed, or be partly left unexpressed. 
‘And sivee speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent 
words may refer to the unexpressed portions, and words 
muy be related to unexpressed words or correlated to them. 
Referent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of 
a sentence. 
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Again, many words may be used collectively to express 
the meaning of one word. The collective expression of a 
single meaning by two or more words is a ruuass. The 
relation of s phrase to the word it representa is that of 
original and substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfils the 
function of its original. 


Since a phrase is composed of words used collectively 
to represent a single expression of a meaning, that meaning 
may bo complete in itself. Therefore a phrase may be a 
sentence. A rentenco substituted for a word is a cLavse. 
A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its original. 








Sinco clauses represent words, a sentence may be com- 
posed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words. 
‘A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and 
partly of words, is a rxniop. 


Therefore a word is 





functionally either — 


(1) A sentence in itself or an 1xrEGER, 
(2) An essential component of a sentence, or 
(8) An optionat component of a sentence. 


Tho essential components of a sentence are (1) ii 
dicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, (4) illustrators, 
(6) complements. And complements are cither indicators 
of explicators. 





‘The optional components of a sentence are (1) intro 
ducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. And referents aro 
cither referent coujunetors or referent substitutes, 


To recapitulate : Functionally a word is either— 
(1) An nvrsoxn, or a sentence in itself, 
(2) An morcaton, or indicative of the subject or eom- 
plement of a sentence. 
(8) An xxrticarox, or explanatory of its subject or 
com 
(4) A rreptator, or indicative of its predicate. 
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(5) An ttuusrnator, or illustrative of its predicate or 
complement, or of the explanation of its subject 
or complement, 

(6) A coxeotor, or explanatory of the inter-relation 
of its components, 

(7) An wrnopvcrs, or explanatory of its purpose. 

(8) A. revanxvr coxsoNcrox, or explanatory of the 
inter-relation of connected sentences by joining 
them, 

(9) A nuvenext sunsrrrurs, or explanatory of the 
intor-relation of councoted sentences by iub- 
stitution of itself in the subordinate sonten 
for the word in the principal sentence to which 
it refers. 





An individual word may fulfil all tho functions of 
words, or it may fulél only ono function, or it may fulfil 
many functions. When a word can fulfil more than one 
fanction, the function it fulfils in a particular sentenco is 
indicated by its position in the sontence, either without 
variation of form or with variation of form. There are, 
therefore, CLAsses oF WorDs, 


Since a word may fulél only one function, there are 
‘as many classos as there are functions, Also, sinco a word 
may fulfl moro than one function, it may belong to as 
muny classes as thero aro functions which it can fulfil. 
A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to 
another; and this transfer may be effected by ite position 
in the ventenco without variation of form, or with variation 
of form. The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, 
be indicated by its rons, 


When a word is transferable from one clasg to another, 
it belongs primarily to a certain class, and secondarily to 
other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from 
the class to which it primarily belongs (with or without 
Yariation of form) the word fulfils a new function, it becomes 
8 new word connected with the original word. ‘The relation 
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between coxszorep wonps is that of parent and offshoot. 
Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent 
and offshoot may assume the forms of the classes to which 
they respectively belong. 


When connected words differ in form, they consist of 
© principal part or sre, and an additional part or 
PoscrioxaL arrrx. ‘The funetion of the stem is to indicate 
the meaning of the word. Tho function of the functional 
affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the 
funetion of the word. This modification may be effected 
by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words 
in the sentence. 





A stem may be an original meaning or siMPLE stEM, 
or it may be a modification of an original meaning or 
courouxn stat. A compound stem consists of a principal 
Part or noor, and additional parts oF RADICAL AFFIXES, 
‘The function of the root js to indicate the original meaning 
of tho stom. ‘The function of the radical affixes is to 
indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the 
Toot has been changed into the meaning of the stem. 


Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they 
Posess inherent qualities. The inherent qualities of words 
may be indicated by QUALITATIVE APFIXES. 


Afixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of the 
function of the word to which they are affixed, or of its 
relation or correlation to the other words in the sontence ; 
radical, or indicative of the modifications of meaning which 
ite root has undergone; qualitative, or indicative of its 
inherent qualities. 


Affixes may be— 


(1) raevixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 
(2) wwrrxes, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 
(8) surrixes, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word. 
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Affixes may be attached to roota, stems, or words in 
their full form, or in a caried form, When there is variation 
of form, there is 1NFLEXION oF inseparability of the affix 
from the root, stem, or word. All the functions of affixes 
ean, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion; and inflected rcords 
may conform to pertioular KINDS OF INELEXION. 


Since u sentence is composed of words pluced in a 
particular order, with or withont variation of form, the 
meaning of a sentence is rendered completo by the com- 
ination of tho meaning of its components with their 
position, or their forms, or partly with their position 
and partly with their forms, 





Since sentences are the units of languages, and words 
fare the components of sentences, and since languages are 
varioties of specch, languages may vary in the forms of 
their words, or in the position in which their words aro 
placed in tho sontence, or partly in tho forms and partly 
in tho position of their words, ‘There are, therefore, cLAssns 
OF LANGUAGES. 











Sinoo tho moaning of a sentence may bo rendered 
complete vither by the position of its words or by their 
form, languages are primarily divisible into svsracticar 
Laxavaars, or those thut express complete meaning by the 
position of their words; and into rorMATIVE LANGUAGES, 
or those that express complete meaning by the forms of 
their words, 


Since words are varied in form by the addition of 
affixes, and since affixes may be attached to words in an 
unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible 
into acoLuniwartve taxavaces, or those that add affixes 
without alteration ; and into srstuxnic Laxovaozs, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. 


Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, agglu- 
tinative and synthetic languages are each divisible into 
(1) ree-nvrartvz tasawces, or those that prefix their 





wa 





their affixes; (3) rost-uranye LaNauages, or those that 
suffix their affixes. 


Languages are, thetefore, by class either syntactical or 
formative. And formative languages are either agglatinative 
or synthetic. And agglutinative und synthetic languages 
are either pre-mutative, intro-mutative, or post-mutative, 


A language may belong entirely to one class, or it may 
belong to more than one class, When » language belongs 
to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular 
class, and secondarily to other classes, 


Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete 
by the meaning of its words in combination with their forms 
or position, Ianguages may be coXNECTED TANGUAGES, or 
those that vary the forms or tho position, without varying 
the meanings, of their words. 


Since variation of form is effected by the addition of 
affixes in an unaltered or altered form, connected languages 
may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems 
of their words. Connected languages whose slems aro 
common belong to a cRovr. Connected languages whose 
roots aro common belong toa vasity; and, therefore, all 
connected Innguages belonging to a group belong to the 
same farnily, 


affixes; (2) nvreo-srurartve LANGUAGES, or those that infix 


















Arr. XVII.—Notes on Zarathuitra’s Doctrine regarding the 
Soul. By E. W. Wrst. 


Os reference to the Millennial Chronology of the Bundahis 
(as corrected and extended in S.B.E., vol. xlvii, Intro~ 
uetion, § 55) it will bo seen that the first millennium 
commenced in wc, 9630 with the formation of the 
Fravashis, or primary ideas of the good creations, which 
remained insensible and motionless for 3,000 years, At 
the beginning of the fourth millennium (n.c. 6630) the 
spiritual body of Zarathustra was framed together and 
remained 9,000 years with the AmeSaspentas, while the 
primeval man and ox existed undisturbed in the world, 
Decause the Maleficent spirit was still confounded and 
powerless, But, at the beginning of the seventh millenniam 
(s.c. 3630) the Maleficont spirit rushed into the creation, 
destroyed the Primeval ox, and distressed Gayomart, the 
primeval man, who died thirty years Inter; but Zarathustra 
was not born till n.¢, 660. 

Descriptive of these evils we have the second Ha, or 
chapter, of the first Gatha (Yasuo, xxix), in which the 
Geus-urvan, or Soul of the Primeval Ox, bewails the hard 
fate of cattle in general, owing to drovers, robbers, and 
brutes who lacerate and plunder; he begs the protection 
of the Ameéaspentas, and an assurance of good pasture 
for the animala he represents. 

‘The creator of the Primeval Ox, Abura-mazda himself, 
“asks Asha (‘righteousness’) whom it is that he has 
appointed to control the masters of cattle, and what 
benevolent ruler to prevent violence. Asha replies that 
the bad masters do not yet understand the future recompense 
they will themselves receive for kindness to their cattle, 
nor the future punishment they will suffer for oruel 
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treatment. And Vohumand (‘good-thought’) adds that 
he has found a man, in Zarathustra the Spitima, who will 
Histen to their instructions and teach mankind accordingly. 

As in this caso we find the term sou! applied to the 
representative spirit of the Primeval Ox, so in other cases 
wo shall find tho representative and responsible spirit of 
human being is the soul. The frarashi, or guurdian-spirit, 
ino totally distinct spiritual adjunct which every individual 
and object of the good creation possesses; it is a kind 
of primary idea, and is the spiritual counterpart of 
8 deceased person, that is invoked, or reverenced, in certain 
ceremonics. Ita duty is to protect the body which it 
represents, 

In tho Githas the following passages occur, regarding 
tho soul and its responsibilities, and aro hore explained 
according to Darmostetor's translations :-— 








Yasna, xxviii, 4. I who give Parudiso to th soul, with 
the help of Vohurnand. 

xxxi, 20. To him who shall have wished to decsive the 
rightoous, there como groanings hereafter, long dwalling in 
darkness, unwholesome food, and words of insult, Such ia 
the world, you wicked! towhich your works and religion lead, 

xxxili, 9. Abura-muzda occasions happiness, along with 
Vohumand; they do the work together perfectly, their 
souls being in unison, 

xxxir, 2. Theso aro tho works of tho man of benoyoleuce, 
whoso soul has righteousness for companion, 

liv, 8. And how my soul will be able to go and find 
joy in both worlds, 

2lv,7. ‘The soul of the righteous aspires to immortality 
and strength, whilst the wicked will be in torment, 

xlvi, 10. For all thove whom I shall induce to addross 
their prayer to you, a way over the Cinvat bridge will 
disclose itself, 

alvi, 11. ‘The Karapans and Kavis are united in power 
to destroy the world of mortals by their evil deeds.’ But 
their soul and their conscience will groan when they arrive 
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before the Cinvat bridge, to reside for ever in the abode 
of the fiend. 

xlix, 11. Aa to the wicked and the bad princes, of 
evil deods, evil words, evil religion, and evil thoughts, their 
souls go to receive impure nourishment ; truly they shall 
go to inhabit the abode of the fiend, 

i, 9. With the knowledge which thow givest, among: 

adversaries in conflict, by means of thy red fire, O Mazda! 
with the sign thou givest in both worlds, by means of 
melted metal, thou afflictest the wicked and causest the 
happiness of the righteous, 
Both the wicked und the righteous rendor an oxuct 
account of their religion ; the former soul will groan before 
the Cinvat bridge, because he hus destroyed the path of the 
good by his actions and bis tongue, 14. From the Karapans 
there is no generous friendship, nor any goodness of action ; 
they do not teach the good treatment of herds, either in 
their pructice or in their doctrine; and their doctrine will 
givo thom, in the end, the ubode of the fiend for a dwelling. 
16, Bat the recompense, thut Zarathustra has promised to 
tho pure, is the mupreme heaveu (gard-demdua) whoro 
Abura-mazda first came, 








‘The stato of socioty deswribed in the Githas is of 
primitive charnotor, Appurontly scattered sottloments 
of cattle-owners and agriculturists, under local chieftains, 
all subject to some central control, but the people not 
nomadic, ‘Tho Giithio period was evidently a timo of 
religious revolution ; the old priesthood, whether Kurapans 
or Kavis, are always classed as ovildoors and reprobates, 
trying to injure the reformed faith in Ahura-mazda and 
his attributes, the Ameéaspentas ; but the exact differences 
between the rival faiths and practices are by no means 
clearly explained. One man is wicked and the other 
righteous; ono is demoniacal and the other divi 
‘merits hell until the resurrection and the other deserves 
eternity in heaven; but, except that the wicked man is 
disobedient, and the righteous man is obedient, to the 
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Felormer, the reasons given for treating them differently. 
are not always quite satisfactory, especially as the wicked 
Are not said to be daéeayama, ‘demon-worshipping,’ the 
usual epithet for polytheists, or heathens, in the later Yasna 
and Vendidad, 

Regarding the fate of the soul shortly after death we 
havo also two Hiis, or chapters, both Avesta and Publavi, 
Which are reported to be fragments of the Hadhaokhte 
Nask, but eanriot bo traced in the Pahlavi account of that 
Nask given in Dinkard, vist, xlv, 1-15 (8B.E, vol, xxvii, 
PP. 166-169). These His wero published by Hoshangji 
and Haug, along with the Book of Arta- Viraf (pp. 809-316), 
They stato that the soul romains near the head of the corpse 
for tho first throo nights after death. If it be rightoros 
it sits calmly reciting the beginning of Yasna xlili, and 
fecls as much ploasure as over it did before death, If it 
be wicked it rashes about, reciting in despair tho doginning 
of Yasna xlvi, and suffors as much misory ax over it hed 
experienced during life, 

At the end of the third night the rightoous soul advances, 
through a grove of trees, with a aweet-sconted broexe 
Vlowing on him from the south, and Presently meets 
8 beautiful maiden, who tells him that sho is his own 
geod religion and actions, in fuct, his clear conscience ; 
and ho himself fools that io has become youthful, Ha 
then stops forth on to the heaven of good thoughts, then 
Upon thut of good words, then upon that of good actions, 
and finally upon the eternal Turninaties, where a. soul 
Previously arrived asks him how he has come. But Ahuraz 
mazda reproves the inquisitive soul for troubling him 
with questions after so huzurdous a journey, and the 
righteous soul is supplied with nutritious food, 

At the end of tho third night, the wicked soul ndvances 
through terrors and stenches, with a fonl-smelling wind 
blowing upon him from the north, and Presently meets 
his conscience in the shape of a hideous hag who upbraids 
him on account of his wickedness, ‘Then stepping on 
to the hells of evil thought, evil speech, and evil action, 
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with the fourth step he rushes into the nethermost hell, 
where he is jeered at by a previous arrival, who is reproved 
by the Muleficent spirit, and the wicked soul is supplied 
with impure and poisonous food. 

‘The Cinvat bridge, easy for the righteous, but imy 
by the wicked, is mentioned several times in the , 
and also occurs in Vendidad xix and the later 
but is not noticed in these Has of the Hadhnokhta 
‘The female representative of the good conscience also 
appears in Vendidad, xix, 30, accompanied by dogs, to 
aust the righteous wal over the bridges while the wicked / 
oul is left to be dragged to hell by the demon Vizaresa, 

According to the Pablavi accounts, in MainyO-i Jéfirad, 
ii, 114-194, and Avld~Piraf namak, ix, 6~¥y55 xvii, 
2-27, tho soul is assisted by the yrzatas Mithra, Sruosa, 
and others, and the balaneo of its good works and sins 
being ascertained and settled by -Rishnu, it is conducted 
cither to heaven by the yeaa hell by the demons, 
according to its deserts. But the Yashts of the particula 
yasitas do not seem to allude to these circumstances ; 
although the ceremonies prescribed for the days following 
a death evidently assume the spiritual presence of theso 
yasatas, 

But, besides the righteous and the wicked, there is a third 
class of soul provided for; that whose good works very 
nearly balance its evil deeds. This kind of soul in kept 
in an inert state, till the resurrection, in the open space 
between the earth and the fixed stars; the place of the 
Haméstagin, the “ever-stationary, or those staying to- 
gether,” where they suffer only from the daily variations 
of heat and cold (see Minyd-i Khirad, vii, 18). This 
species of purgatory for a fixed period is evidently mentioned 
in the Gathas (Yasna, xxxiti, 1) as follows :—“ As they aro 
scrutinized, 90 one shall practise the laws which are of the 
Primitive world ; the justest actions of the priestly authority 
are for the wicked, as well as for the righteous, and for 
him in whom something of the false, as well as what are 
truths, alike prevails (f).” 
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The Avesta verb Aényasaité, which I have doubtfully 
translated by ‘alike prevails,’ is probably the word from 
which the various Pablavi forms of the name of this 
Purgatory aro derived, such as Haméstokdn, Haméstdn, 
Haméestanik, Haméstanagan, Ham-hastakan, Ham-hastanik, 
and Hamestan. So the Pablavi notion of ‘immobility’ 
should probably be modified, either into ‘crowding together’ 
or equal propensity for good and evil.” 

So far, the Parsi is more certain of the immediato fate 
of the soul than people of most other religions; but there 
i still the future ordeal of tho resurroction to pass through. 
As the chiof object of this is to destroy evil, tho righteous 
soul is little’ affected by the ordeal, which also concludes 
the torments of the wicked soul, unless it bas beon 
exceptionally wicked, in which cuse it has to endaro three 
nights moro of extreme torment before it is purified. ‘Then 
each soul is sont to that partiolar grade of heaven to 
which its actions entitle it, ‘The demons are destroyed by 
the good spirits, the space occupied by hell is annexed to 
the earth, and both are froed from mountains and ice, and 
remain ra ever and over, This is told in 

















Indian Bundahis, xxx, which in practically tho same as 
xlii of the franian] vorsion ; and Darmesteter, in his 
Zend-averte, ii, p. 640, n, 138, gives « French translation 
of some further details from the Pahlavi Mfareeds of the moni 
Frawardin and day Khurdat. 

Westergoard’s Avesta Frugment iv is tho original text 
of the last fargurd of the Vardtmansar Nask, as Darmestotor 
first discovered from my translation of the Pahlavi version 
in SBE, xxxvii, pp. 802-8. Te conta inct allusion 
to the resurrection, and to the Airyaman supplication being 
used as a spell by Suosvités, the Inst of the future apostles, 
to overcome the evil spirits, who aro driven by it under. 
ground, where their bodies ure completely shattered. So 
there can be no doubt that the resurrection was expected in 
Avesta times, and Darmesteter himself admits that it was 
a belief of the Achaomenians, 

As Zarathustra is supposed to have been born thirty years 
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‘pafore the commencement of his millennium, so each of the 
‘threo succeeding apostles, Ukhshyat-ereta, Ukbshyat-nemaiih, 
and Saogyaas, is supposed to be born thirty years before the 
commencement of euch of the three succeeding millenniums, 
‘60 ns to assume priestly control at the vigorous age of thirty, 
when his millennium begins, According to the rectified 
Millennial Chronology of the Bunduhis, before mentioned 
(p. 605), the millennium of Zarathustra began w.c, 630; 
that of Ukhshynt-creta in a.. 371; that of Ukhshyat- 
nemaih in A.D. 1871; that of Suoéyais ought to begin 
in Av, 2971; and the resurrection, at the end of his 
filty-sevonth year, may be expected in a.p. 2308. But, 
owing to the errors that have crept into the Bundahis 
chronology, the Parsis themselves are quite uncertain about 
‘these dates. What they know of their religious history 
after the Muhammadan conquest of Persia, and what 
they expocted for the futuro, in a.p. 900, may be learned 
from Dinhard, v1, obs, viii-xi, in 8.B.E,, xlvii, pp. 94-118. 
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VIIL—The Ohahdr Magiile (‘Four Discourses”) of 
Nidhimi-i-‘Aridi-i-Samargandi, ‘Translated into 
English by Eowann G, Browne, M.A., MR. 








Iw my artiolo on Tho Sources of Dawlatshéd, which appeared 
in the January number of the Journal, I have already 
spokon of the excellent work which I now havo the pleasure 
to prosont in English dross, For my translation TI have 
used the Tihrén lithographed edition of s.t, 1805, which 
I have carefully collated throughout with the older of the 
two British Musou MSS, (Or. 3,507, dated a.u. 1017), 
in all doubtful pasoages, with the second MS, (Or. 2,959, 
ated a.xt. 1274) also, ‘These MSS. aro fully desoribod 
in, Riew'a Persian Supplement, pp. 244-245 and 265, Nos. 
390 and 418, Tt remains only to sy a fow words con- 
corning tho author and the book, 

‘The Chahdr Magdla contains, a» its name implies, four 
Aiscourson, each of which treats of a class of men doomed 
by tho author indispensable for the service of kings, 
to wit, (1) scribes (dabirdn) or seoretarivs; (2) poct 
(8) astrologers; and (4) physicians. Ench discourse begins 
with cortain general considerations on. the class in question, 
which are afterwards illustrated by aneodotes, drawn, in 
urge measure, from the persousl reminiscences of the author, 
who was himsolf  court-poet and a frequenter of royal 
assemblies, - The total number of these anecdotes, which 
constitute at once the most entertaining and tho most 
valuable portion of the book, is about forty, an average 
of ten to each “discourse.” So far as I know, only two 
of them, one concerning Firdawsi and the other about 
‘Umar Kbayyim, have hitherto beon cited from this work. 
OF these the first (translated by Ethé in vol. xlviii of the 
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ZD.M.G., pp. 89-94) was taken, not from the Chahdr 
Magéla iteelt, but from Ton Isfandiyéx's History of 
Tabaristin, where it is quoted in extenso; while the second 
seems to have been known only in abridged citations, 
the misunderstanding of which gave rise to the Rose-tree 
cult of the Umar Khayyim Society, referred to at p. 414 
of the April number of the Journal. 

OF the excellent style of the Chahir Magda, a style at 
once strong, concise, and pregnant with meaning, though 
not always easy or simple, I have already spoken at pp. 40, 
68, 56-57, and 61-69 of the January number of the Journal, 
0 that there is no occasion to insist upon it further, As, 
however, my translation will occupy two numbers of the 
Journal, it may be convenient that I should hero give 
«a brief table of its contents, 





Ixrnopvcrony (2Vhirdn ed, pp. 1-27), 


(1) Dozology, and Dedication to the Ghiirid Prince Abu't- 
Hasan ‘Alb b, Masi, son of Futhru'd-Din Mas‘id, 
drother of Shamsu'd-Din Muhammad, and nephew of 
“the World-consumer" (Jahdn-ais) *Ali'u'd~Din 
Husayn teho reigned a.v. 1149-1170 (pp. 1-6). 

(2) Beginning of the book. The author here gives hie full 
name as Almad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali an-Nidhémd at- 
Samargandi, and states that he has been in the service 
of the House of Ghiir for forty-five years (pp, 6-7). 

(8) Eecursus i, on the different grades of Being, and the 
Creation and Dirposition of the World (pp. 7-11). 

(4) Excursus ii, on the Decelopment of the Mineral, Vegetable, 
‘and Animal Kingdoms (pp. 11-14), 

(5) Eecuraua iii, on the Ecolution, Faculties, and Senses 
(internat ani external) of Man; the three classes of 
men; and the Kingly and Prophetic Offices (pp. 14-26), 
ineluding— 

(8) Ancedote i, on the Namds, or Wild Man (pp. 20-21), and 
ending with— 

(7) Plan of work and brief statement of contents (pp. 26-27), 
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Finst Discourse: Secusrantes (pp. 27-59). 


Nature of the Secretarial Function and Qualifications of the 
Prefect Seribe (pp. 27-33). 

Anecdote ii, concerning Iakdfi (pp. 38-36). 

Anecdote iii, on Iekafi's deupateh announcing the defeat of 
AMikdn (pp. 3640). 

Anecdote iv, showing that a Seeretary of State should not be 
exposed to domestic worry (pp. 40-42). 

Anceitote v, concerning the Sahib Tema'st ibn ‘Abbid (pp. 42-48). 

Anceidote yi, concerning Alimad Hasan of Maymaud ant the 
Lamghin deputien (pp. 43-46), 

Anecdote vii, concerning a/-Ma'miin's wedding (pp. 46-51). 

‘Anecdote viii, concerning al-Mustarshid’s oration against the 
Soljtgs (pp. 51-58). 

Anecdote ix, concerning the Gir-Khén (pp. 53-64). 

‘Anecdote x, concerning the aupernaturat eloquence of the Que'dn 
(pp. 54-55). 

Ancodots xi, concerning Muhammad b, Abdu'lléh, Bughrd 
Khdn's weretary (pp. 55-59). 








Sxcoxp Discourse: Porrs (pp. 69-113). 


Nature of the Poetic Art, and Qualifications of the Expert Poet 
(pp. 59-69), ineluding— 

Anecdote xii, concerning Alimad b. ‘Abdu'lldh of Khujiatén 
(pp. 69-61), and— 

List of the eminent poets seho have ahedd tustre on the courts of 
the carious Persian dynasties doten to the author's time 





(pp. 62-64), 
Anecdote xiti, concerning Riidagi’s shill in improvisation 
(pp. 69-76). 


Anecdote xiv, concerning Mahmid and Ayds, and *Unguri's 
improvisation (pp. 76-79). 
Anecdote xv, concerning Farrukhi's improvisatic 


& p. 31 in by mistake omitted in the pagination, which for convenience of 
reintamy, Ehefptolloed wide cores 


(pp. 79-87). 
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Anecdote xvi, concerning the author's early struggles, and 
Mutizzi’s counsel and encouragement (pp. 87-93). 
Aneciiote xvii, concerning the anger of Tughin Shih and 

Azraqi's improvisation (pp. 95+ 
Anecdote xviii, concerning the imprisonment of Mas'id-i-Sa'd-i- 
Salmdn and others by Sultan Ibréhim (pp. 95-98). 
Anecdote xix, concerning Am‘ag and Rashidi (pp. 98-101). 
Anecdote xx, concerning Firdawst (pp. 101-109). 
Anecdote xxi, autobiographical (pp. 109-118). 








‘Turp Drscovase: Astnorooxns (pp. 13-138), 


Nature of Astrology, aud Qualifications of the Expert Astrologer 
(pp, 113-118), 

concerning Ya'gib b, Tehdy al-Kindi (pp. 

)- 

concerning Sullén Malmid and Abi Rayhén 

al-Birini (pp. 18-12: 

Anecidote xxiv, concerning the skill possessed by an old roman 
in the author's service in the Love of the Stare 
(pp. 123-125), 

Anecdote xxv, concerning Makmid Déiidi, the crazy sooth- 
aayer (pp. 125-128). 

Anecdote xxvi, concerning al-Masilt, the Astrologer, and the 
Nidhinw't-Mulk (pp. 128-130). 

Anecdote xxvii, concerning ‘Umar Khayydin's prediction as to 
‘is place of buriat (pp. 180-131). 

Anteidote xxviii, concerning a weather forecast made by ‘nar 
Khayyém (pp. 131-133). 

Aneedote xxix, concerning a vagrant and: ‘irresponsible Astrologer 
(pp. 183-138). 

Anecdote xxx, concerning a auccessful prognostication made by 
the author (pp. 186-138), 














Fovrra Disoounse: Pavstcraxs (pp. 198-173), 


Nature of the Science and Art of Medicine, anid Qualifications 
of the Physician (pp. 138-141), 
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Anecdote xxxi, concerning faith-healing (pp. 141-146), including 
‘a dissertation on the most excellent works on Medicine, 
‘and the pre-eminence of Avicenna. 

Anecdote xxii, concerning a heroic cure wrought by Bukkt- 
Yishiet (pp. 146-147). 

Anecidote xxxiii, concerning « remarkable cure of Rheumatiem 
(pp. 147-149). 

Ancedote xxxiv, concerning another remarkable cire sffected by 
Muhammad Zakariyyé ar-Rézi by the instrumentality 
‘of mental emotion (pp. 149-154). 

Anecdote. xxxv, concerning the adcentures and the skill of 
Aciconna (pp. 154-163). 

“Anvedote xxxvi, concerning @ heroic cure wrought by ‘Adudu'd- 
Dawla’s physician Kémilu’s-Sand‘at (pp. 163-165). 

Anecdote xxxvii, concerning a remarkable cure of Melancholia 
effected by Avicenna (pp. 165-168). 

Ancedate xxxviii, concerning the restoration to life of @ man 
apparently doad by Adib Iana'it (pp. 168-169). 
Anectlotg xxxix, concerning the reproof addressed by a physician 

to a theologian whom he hadt saved from imminent death 
(pp. 169-170). 
Anecilote x1, concerning a cure effected by Galen (pp. 170-171). 
Anectote xii, concerning @ remarkable cure wrought by the 
author (pp. 171-173), 


Conclusion (pp. 173-174). 
Postacript by the editor of the Tikrén etition (pp. 174-176). 























‘As regards the author, Nidhémf-i-Arudi of Samarqand, 
he will best reveal himself by his own numerous allusions 
to his career and adventures, His present work was 
‘written, ut least in part, during the lifetime of ‘Alé’u'd-Din 
Husayn Jahdn-sie (the World-consumer”), who died in 
4.0, 1161, and sinco he speaks of himself as having been 
forty-five years in the service of the House of Ghér, it is 
evideut that he must have been born towards the end of the 
eleventh century of our era, ‘The chief dates which ho 
gives in the autobiographical portions of his work are as 
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follows. In a.1. 504 (4p, 1110-1111) he heard traditions 
concerning Riéidagi at Samarqand (Ancodote xiii). In 
am. 606 (s.p, 1112-1113) he met ‘Umar Khayyém at 
Nishipir (Anecdote x: In ax. 509 (a.p, 1115-1116) 
he was at Herit (Anecdote xvii). In the following year 
he was at Nishépdr (Anecdote i) and Tis (Ancodotes xvi 
and xx), where he visited Firdawsi’s tomb, His position 
and income were at this time precarious, but, encouraged by 
the poet M he succeeded in attracting the king's 
notice and winning his approval, In a.m. 512 (a.v, 1118- 
1119) he was again at NishipGr (Anecdote xxxi), and once 
more in aw. 530 (4.0, 1135-1136), when he visited ‘Umar 
Khayyém’s grave, and remarked the falfilment of the 
prediction uttered by the Astronomer-post twenty-four 
Years earlier (Ancodote xxvii). Tn a.m. SAT (a.n, 1152- 
1153) he was involved in the defeat of the army of Ghér 
by Sanjar b. Malikebih the Seljéq, and was for a while 
in hiding ut Horit (Ancodotes xxx and xli). His life, in 
short, seems to have been spent chiefly in Khurisin at 
royal courts, where he had opportunitics of meeting many 
noteworthy persons. Though a post by profession, he 
tems to have been equally ready to practise Astrology 
(Ancedote xxx) and Medicine (Anecdote Of his 
personal character, as of his ability, his work producos, 
on the whole, a very favourable impression, and the book 
iteolt I should be disposed to desribe as one of the most 
interosting, the most instructive, the most charming, and 
the best written Persian prose works which it has been my 
fortune to come across. OF this, however, the reader shall 
judge for himself. 

Notices of the writer ocour in ‘Awfi’s Lubdbu't-Albdb 
(Ch. x, § 2, Poots of Transoxania), from which we learn 
nothing about his personality save that he bore the lagab 
of Najmu’d-Din; Dawlatebih’s Tadhkira (Tabaqa i, No. 18, 
PP. 60-61 of my forthcoming edition), where laudatory 
mention is made of the Chakér Magdla; Haji Khalifa 
(No. 4,348, sy. dle ple), who calls him Nidhému’d-Din 
(instead of Najnu’d-Din), which is probably correct; the 
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Majma''-Fugahé of thut most accomplished of recent 
Persian writers, Ridé-quli Khén (vol. i, p. 635), who places 
him higher as a prose-writer than a8 a poct ; and, no doubt, 
other biographical works, But, leaving these aside, lot us 
now allow the author to speak for himself, only promising 
that, where reference is made to various readings, the older 
‘MS, (Or. 3,507) is denoted by A, the other MS, (Or, 2,955) 
by B, and the Tihrin lithographed edition by TL. 





‘Tue Four Discourses (Quamin Magata) or Nipwawi-t~ 
‘AnupierSamanaanni, 


In the Name of Gor, the Merciful, the Clement. 





Praiso and thanks and glory to that King who, by? ¢! 
instrumentality of the Cherabitn and Angels of the 8; 
World, brought into being the World of Return and 
Restoration, and, by means thereof, created and adornod 
the World of Becoming and Decay, maintaining it by the 
Command and Prohibition of the Prophets and Saints, and 
restraining it by the swords and pons of Kings and 
Ministers, And blessings upon tho Lord of both worlds, 
who was tho most perfoct of tho Prophets, and invocations 
of graco upon his Companions and thoso of his Houschold, 
who wore the most excellent of Saints and Vicars, And 
honour to the King of this time, that learned, just, divinely- 
fayoured, viotorious, and heaven-aided monarch, Husd 
Dawls wa'd-Din, Helper of Tslim and the Muslims, 
Exterminator of the infidels and polytheists, Subduer of 
the heretical and the froward, Supporter of hosts in the 
worlds, Pride of Kings and Emperors, Suecourer of mankind, 
Protector of these days, Fore-arm of the Caliphate, Beauty 
of the Faith and Glory of the Nation, Ordor of the Arabs 
and the Persians, noblest of mankind, Shamau'/-Ma‘éd, 














1 ethan Lag By without the intervention.” 
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Malikuet- Tard, Abo'l-Hasan ‘AM b. Mas‘td,t Help of the 
Prince of Believers, may his life be filed with success, may 
the greater part of the world bo assigned to his name, 
and may tho ordering of the affairs of Adam's secd be 
directed by his care! For to-day he is tho most excellent 
of the kings of the ago in nobility, pedigreo, doughty 
deeds, judgement, statesmanship, justice, equity, valour, 
and generosity, as well as in tho adorning of his territory, 
the embellishment of his realms, the maintenance of his 
friends, the subjugation of his foes, the raising of armies, 
the safeguarding of the people, the securing of the roads, 
and the tranquilizing of th realms! and also in that 
upright judgomont, clear understanding, strong resolve, and 
firm determination, by tho excellence of which tho con« 
catenation of tho Houso of Shansab’ is held together and 
maintained in order, and by the perfoction of which the 
strong arm of that Dynasty ix strengthened and braced, 
May God Almighty give him full portion, together with 
the other kings of that lino, of dominion and domain, and 
throne and fortune, by His Favour and His Grace ! 

But to proceed. It in an old custom and anciont practice, 
Which custom is maintained and observed, that the Author, 
in tho introduction to his discourse and preface of his 
book, should commotorute somewhat of his patron’s praise, 
and record somo prayer on behalf of the object of his 
culogy. But I, a loyal servant, instead of praise and 
Prayer for this prince, will make mention in this book 
of those favours ordained and youchsafed by God Almighty 
to this King of kingly parontago, that, these being suby 
mitted to his world-illuminating judgemont, he may betake 
himself to the expression of his thanks for them. For in 
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9 Lo has Slee 51, from peril,” intend of OSI, 
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reading found only nA. B. bes Goaila, le Cogs fT. 
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tho uncreated Scripture and unmade Word, God says, 
« Verily if ye be thankful, We will give unto you increase”; 
for the gratitude of the servant is an alchemy for the 
favours of the Munificent Lord. Briefly, then, it behoves 
this great King and puissant Prince to know that to-day, 
upon the whole of this globe of dust, nnd within the circle 
of this greon firmament,? thero is no king in more ample 
ciroumstances than this monarch, nor any potentate enjoying 
moro abundant good than this sovereign. He hath the 
gift of youth and the blessing of constant health; his 
father and mother are alive; congenial brothers nro on 
his right band and on his left, And what futher is like 
his sire, the mighty, divinely-strengthened, ever-vietorious, 
heaven-aided Fukhrwd-Dawla wa'd-Din,* Prince of the 
realms of Trén, King of the Mountains (may God prolong 
his continuance and continue to the heights his exaltation !), 
who in the most puissant of tho monarchs of the uge, and 
the most excellent of the princes of the time in judgoment, 
statecraft, knowledge, chivalry, swordsmanship, strength of 
farm, treasure, and muniment! Supported by ten‘ thousand 
men bearing spears and handling reins, he hath made 
himeelf a shield before his sons, so that no disturbing 
last of the zephyr may #0 much as blow on one of their 
servants, Under his high protection and unassailable 
precaution (may God increase their degroe!), prayers, of 
which each clause ix breathed upwards at full morning-tide 
to the Court of God, co-operate with a far-trailing host 
and wheeling army. What a brother, too, like the royal 
Princo Shanau'd-Davela wa'd-Din, Light of Islim and the 
Muslims (may his victories be rendered glorious!), who 
reaches the extreme limit of endeavour in the service of 
this my muster (whose exaltation may God perpetuate). 
Praise be to God that this my master omits naught either 

















* Qur'ta, 
§ Ate a, mba,” for j= Mima” 

2 Pakhru'd-Din Mas‘d b. ‘Tzau'd-Din Hasan, 4.1. 660 (4.0, 1186) 
Lom. ten. 








in roward or retribution!’ And a favour yet greater is 
this, that the All-Porfoot Bonefactor and Unchanging Giver 
hath bestowed on him an uncle like the Lond of the World 
and Soversign of the East, ‘Aldu'd-Dunyd wa’d-Din Abt 
‘Ali al-Husayn b, al-Flusayn,? Iiiydru Amiri’ l-Mé’minin 
(may God prolong his life* and cause his kingdom to 
endure), who, with fifty thousand mail-clad men, strenuous 
in endeavour, obliterated the hosts of the world, and set 
in a corner all the kings of the age, May God (blessed 
and exalted is He!) long vouchsafo all to one another, 
‘and give all long cnjoyment of one another's compony, and 
fill the world with light by their achievements, by His 
Favour, and Bounty, and Grace! 





Bxoiwxixo ov tux Boox, 


Your loyal servant and faithful rotainer Ahmad b, 
‘Umar* b, ‘Ali an-Nidhémi al-tAridi as-Samargandi, who 
for forty-five years hath been devoted to the service of this 
‘Houso and insoribed in tho rogister of the vassals of this 
Dynasty, desireth to rendor a servico to the Supreme 
Imperial Court (may God exalt ), and to set forth, 
according to the canons of Philosophy, duly adorned with 
decisive proofs, trenchant arguments and sound counsel, 
what kingship traly is, who is truly king, whonco is derived 
this honourablo office, to whom rightly apportaineth this 
favour, and in what manner one ought to show one’s 
Bratitude for, and after what fashion accept, this priviloge, 
‘40 a8 to bo second to the Lord of the children of men and 
third to the All-Provider of the Universe; for in the 
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Tncontrovertible Scripture and Eternal Word God hath 
covordinated on one thread the pearls represented by these 
three exalted titles: “Obey God,” saith He, “and obey 
His Apostle, and such aa possess authority amongst yourselves.” © 
Now in the grades of existences and tho ranks of the 
intelligibles, apart from the prophetic function, which is 
the supreme limit of man’s degree, there is no rank higher 
than sovereignty, which is naught else but a Divine gift. 
God, glorious is His Name, hath accorded this position to 
tho King of the age, and bestowed on him this degree, 80 
that ho may walk after tho way of former kings and 
maintain the people after the manner of bygono ages. 








Exounsus TL 


The August Discernment (may God exalt it!) must know 
that every being which inhabits the Universe falls necessarily 
into one of two categories. Kithor it is a being which is 
self-existent, and is called ‘the Necessarily Beislent,” which 
in God Almighty, great is His Glory, who existoth by virtuo 
of Himself, and who, therefore, hath existed for ever, since 
Ho dependeth not on aught else; and who was always, 
sino He subsisteth by Himself, not by anothor. But that 
existonoe whose being is through another is called ‘ Con- 
tingent Being) and this is such as we are, since our being 
is from the seed, and the seed is from the blood, und the 
blood is from food, und food is from the sun, the earth, the 
water and the air, which in turn are from something else; 
and all these are such as yesterday were not, and to-morrow 
will not be, Now whon reflection is carried to the utter- 
most, it appeareth that this Causal Nexus reacheth upwards 
toa Cause which deriveth not its being from another, bat 
existeth by itself; and that the Creator is all, and from 
Him all deriveth its existence and subsistence. And when 
this matter is somewhat pondered, it will become clear that 
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Phenomena consist of Being tinctured with Not-boing, while 
Ho IS by « continuity which reaches from Eternity Pash 
to Eternity to.come. And since the essence of Phenomena 
is of Not-being, they must inevitably return again to 
nothing; and again, us touching the basis of the human 
aoe! it is aaid, “Beerything shall return unto ita Origin; 
moro especially in this world of Boooming and Decay. 
Therefore we, who aro contingent ia our being, have our 
srigin in Not-heing; whilo Ho, who existoth nocossrily, 
is tho Kssonco of Being, even us Ho (glorious ia His state) 
saith in the Perspicuous Word and Firm Support, “All 
things perish ance His Covntenance.?# | 

Now you must know that this world lios in the hollow 
of the Heaven of the Moon? and within tho circle of thie 
first sphere, and is called “the World of Becoming and 
Decay,” And you must thus conccivo it, that within the 
concavity of the Heaven of tho Moon lien the Orb of Fire, 
round about which extonds the Heaven of tho Moon; and 
that within the Heaven of Fira ia tho Ait, surrounded by 
tho Firo, and within the Air is the Water, surrounded 
by tho Air, while within the Wator ip the earth, with the 
Water round about it. And in tho midst of the earth is 
an imaginary point, from which all straight lines drawn 
to the Heaven of the Moon aro equal; amd when we speak 

sof “down,” wo mean this point and what lies nearest 
to its and when we speak of “up,” wo moun tho sphera of 
tho remotest heavon, together with what Hes nearest to ity 
this boing  hoaven* above the Zodieal Heaven, having 
naught beyond it, for with i& the material world terminates, 
or comes to an end. 
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Now when God Almighty, by His effective Wisdom, 
desired to produce in this world minerals, plants, animals, 
and men, Ho created the stars, and in particular the sun 
and moon, whereon he made the growth and decay of 
these to depend. And the special property of the sun is 
this, that by its refleotion it warms all things when it stands 
‘over against them, and supplies thom through a medium 
with heat, and draws them up—that is, attracts them. So, 
by its juxtaposition, it warmed the water; and by means 
of the warmth, attracted it; until, in a long while, it laid 
bare one quarter or more of the earth’s surface, by reason 
of the much vapour which ascended and rose up therefrom, 
Now the nature of the water is this, that it can bocomo 
stone, as it is well known to do in certain plicos, as may 
do uctually witnessed.' So mountains wore produced from 
the water and the shining of the sun; and hereby the 
earth bocame somewhat raived from what it was, while 
the water sank und dried up, according to. that fashion 
which is witnessed. ‘This portion, therofore, is called ‘he 
Tnvorered Quarter,’ for the reason above stated; and it 
in also culled ‘the Inhabited Quarter) becauso animals dwell 
therein. 
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‘When the influences of these stars had noted on the 
whole of? these elements, they wore reflected buck from 
the midst of the earth and water, from that imaginary 
point [mentioned above], by the aid of the fire and wind, 
and the phonomena of the inorganic world were produced, 
such as mountains and mines, clouds, lightning, thunder, 
thunderbolts, shooting stars, comets, meteors... «3 
alos, conflagration, earthquakes, and all manner of 
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fountains, as has been fully explained in works treating 
of the effects of the colostial bodies, but for the explanation 
and discussion of which there is no room in this brief 
manual. Tut whea time began, and the cycles of heaven 
decame continuons, and the composition of this lower world 
became matured, and the timo was como for the fertilization 
of that interspace which lay between the water and the air, 
the vegotable world was manifested, ‘Then God, blessed 
and exalted is He, created for that substance whereby the 
plants wore made manifest four subservient forces and three 
faoultios, OF thes» four subsorviont forces, one was that 
which kopt drawing to it whatover was suitable for ite 
purpose, and this is callod * Attraction’ (Jédhiba). Another 
tho first may have attracted, and this is called 
(Mésika). ‘Tho third is that which assimilates 
what has been attracted, and transmutes it from its former 
becomes like unto itsolf, and this is called 
‘Assimilation’ (Hédina). ‘The fourth is that which rojocta 
what is not appropriate, and is called ‘ Exoretion’ (Ddf'a). 
And of the three faculties, one is that which incroasoth 
by diffusing throughout it nutritious mattors with suitable 
and equal diffusion, ‘The second is that which accompanies 
this nutriment until it reaches the extremities. ‘The third 
is that which, when the organism has attained perfection 
and begins to tond towards defect, appours and produces 
germs, in order that, if destruction overtake the parent in 
this world, these may become its substitute and ropre- 
sentative, 90 that the order of the world may bo guarded 
from detriment, and the species may not cease. ‘This in 
called the ‘Reproductive Faculty” (Quewat-i-Muveallida). 

So this kingdom rose superior to the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms in theso several ways which have been mentioned; 
and the far-reaching Wisdom of the Creator so ordained, 
that these kingdoms should be connected successively and 
continuously, so that in the mineral kingdom the first thing 
which attained completeness and underwent the process of 
evolution became higher in organization until it grew to 
coral (marjiin, i.e. bussad), which is the ultimate term of 
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the mineral world,’ until it was connected with the first 
stage of plant life. And tho first thing in the vegetable 
Kingdom is the thorn, and the last the date-palin, which 
has been assimilated to the animal kingdom, since it needs 
the male to fertilize it so that it may bear fruit;? while 
another [member of this kingdom] flees from its foe, for 
the vine flees from the ‘as/agz,’ a plant which, when it 
twists round the vine, causes it to shrivel up. Tn the 
vegotable kingdom, therefore, thero is nothing higher than 
the date-palm and the vine, inasmuch as they are connected 
with the superior kingdom, and have outstepped the limita 
of their own world, and have evolved themselves in ut higher 
direction. 





Exeunsus IIT. 


Now when this kingdom had attained perfootion, and the 
influence of the ‘Fathers’ of the upper world hnd worked 
on the *Mothera’* below, and theso had assumed a finer 
tomper, and the interspace betwoon the air and the fire 
became involved, and a finer offapring resulted, tho mani- 
festation of the animal world took place. ‘This took to itself 
the fucultios possessed by the vegetable kingdom, and added 
thereunto two others, one the faculty of discovery, which 
in called the ‘Perceptive Faculty’ (AMudrika), whereby the 
animal discerns things; the second the power of voluntary 
movement, by the help of which the animal moves auto- 
matically, approaching that which is agreeable to it and 
retreating from that which is offensive to it; and this is 
called the * Motor Faculty’ (Midarrike), . 

Now the Perceptice Freulty is subdivided into ten branches, 
five of which are called the Esternat Senses and five the 
Internat Senses. The former are Touch, Taste, Hearing, Sight, 
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and Smell, Now Touch is a sonse distributed throughout 
the flesh and skin of the animal, so that the nerves poresive 
and discern anything which touches it, such as dryness and 
moisture, heat and cold, roughness and smoothness, harsh- 
ness and softness. Ziafe is a sense located in thut nerve 
which is distributed over the surface of the tongue, which 
apprehends tastes and dissolved flavours from those bodies 
which come in contact with it; and it senso which 
discriminates betwoon woot and bitter, sharp and sour, 
and the like of these, 2earing is a sense located in the 
norve which is distributed about the auditory meatus, s0 
that it detects any sound which is discharged aguinst it by 
undulations of the air comprossed between two impinging 
bodies, that is to say, two bodies brought into contact with 
fone another, by the impaet of which the air is thrown into 
wavos and becomes the cause of sound, inasmuch as it wots 
upon the air which is stationary in the auditory moutus, 
comes into contact with it, reaches this nerve, and gives 
riso to the sensation of hearing. Sight is w faculty looated 
in two nerve-bulbs, which discorns images projected on the 
crystalline humour, whether of figuros or solid bodies, 
variously coloured by tho medium of a translucont substanoo 
which subsists between it and the surfaces of roflecting 
bodies. Smell is a fnculty located in a protubsranoo situated 
in the fore part of the brain and rosombling the nipple of 
tho female broast, which approbonds what the air inhaled 
brings to it of odours mingled with the vapours watted by 
air-oarrents, or what is impressed upon it by diffusion from 
the odorjfic body, 

The Fice Internal Senses. Now as to the Internal Senses, 
some aro such as porcoive sense-impressions, while others 
tare such as apprehond ideas. ‘Tho first is the “ Comporite 
Sense" (Hisei-mushtarika), which in n faculty located in 
the anterior ventrioles of the brain, and receptive into 
itself of any image apprehended by the external sensos, 
or impressed upon them for communication to it, such 
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perception being spprehended only when received by it. 
The second ia the Imagination (Khaydl), a faculty located 
in the posterior ventricles of the second canvolution of the 
drain, which preserves what the Composite Sense bas appre- 
hended from the external senses, so that this remains in it 
after the subsidence of the sense-impressions. The third 
is the ‘Imaginative Faculty’ (Mutathayyila), thus called 
when animals are under discussion, bat, in the caso of the 
human soul, named the ‘ Cogitative Faculty ” (Mutafakkira), 
This is a fuculty located in the middle ventricle of the brain, 
whose function it is to co-ordinate with one another, and 
to presorve, those particular percepts which are stored in 
the Fiagination, and to koop thom distinct from one another 
by tho control of thought. ‘The fourth is the ‘ Apprehensive 
Faculty’ (Wihima), which is a faculty located in the 
extromity of the middle ventricle of the brain, Its function 
is to discover the supra-sonsual ideas existing in particular 
percepts, By it the kid distinguishes between its dam and 
‘4 wolf, and the child between a pioco of rope and a serpent. 
The fifth is the ‘Retentive Fucalty’ (J{dfidha), also called 
the ‘Memory’ (Dhdkira), which is a faculty located in the 
posterior ventricle of the brain. It preserves those supra- 
sensual ideas discovered by the Apprehension ; between 
which and itself the same relation subsists as botween the 
Imagination and the Composite Senw, though the latter 
preserves forms and the former ideas. 

Now all these are the servants of the Animal Soul, 
substance having its well-spring in the heart, which, when 
it acts in the heart, is called the Animal Spirit, byt when 
in the brain, the Payehie Spirit, and when in the liver, the 
Naturad Spirit, It is a subtle vapour which rises from the 
ood, diffuses itself to the remotest arteries, and resembles 
the sun in luminosity. Every animal which possesses these 
Perceptive and Motor faculties, and these ten subordinate 
fuoulties derived therefrom, is called a perfect animal; but 
if any fuculty is lacking in it, defective. Thus the snake 
hus no ears, the ant no eyes, and these two are called deaf 
find blind; but none is more defective than the maggot, 
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which is a red worm found in the mud of streams, ealled 
ieira (‘mud-eater"), but in Transoxania 
#3 ‘This is the lowest ‘animal, while the 
highest is the satyr (nods), a creature inhabiting the 
plains of Turkistin, of erect carriage, of vertical stature, 
with wide flat nails, It cherishes a great affection for men ; 
wherever it sees them, it halts on their path and examines 
them attentively; ani when it finds a solitary man, it 
carries him off; nay, it is even said thut it will conceive 
from him. This, after mankind, is the highest of animals, 
inasmuch ‘as in several respects it resembles man first, 
in ite erect stature; secondly, in the breadth of its nails 
‘and in tho hair of its head. 











Anecdote i 


I heard ay follows from Abd Ridé b. ‘Abdu’s-Salém of 
NishGpGr, in the Great Mosque at Nishépér, in tho year 
Am, 510 (=A.p. 1116-1117):—"We were travelling towards 
‘Tamghéj,! and in our caravan wore several thousand camels, 
Ono day, whon we were marching in the midday heat, 
wo saw on a hillock a woman, bare-headed, extromely 
Deautiful in form, with a figure like  eypross, a fice like 
the moon, and long huir, standing and looking at: us. 
Although I spoke to her, she made no reply; and when 
T approached her, she fled, running #0 swiftly in hor flight 
that mo horse could overtake her. Our guides,’ who were 
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Turks, said that this was a wild man, such as they call 
rund.” 

Now you must know that it is nobler than other animals 
in these three respects which have been mentioned, 

So when, by lapse of long ages and time, organization waxes 
more delicate, the moment comos for that interaction which 
takes place betwoen the elements and the heavens, and man 
comes into being, bringing with him all that existed in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, to which is aided 
the capacity for intellectual concepts. So he becomes king 
over all, and brings all things under his control. For from 
tho mineral world he made jewels, gold and silver his 
embellishmont and adorament, while from iron, tin, copper, 
and lead he fashioned utensils for his usc, From the 
vogetable kingdom also ho made bis food and raiment and 
carpets; and from the animal world he provided himself 
with steeds and beasts of burden, Morvover, from all threo 
Kingdoms he chose out medicaments wherewith to heal 
himself. Whenco did there acorne to him all this 
superiority? By this, that he knew himself, und, by 
means of intellectual concepts, know God. “Ie who Anoveelh 
nceth his Lord.” 

So this kingdom [of man] become divided into three 
-classes. ‘The first is that class which is proximate to the 
Animal Kingdom, such as the wild mon of the waste and 
the mountain, whose intelligence doth not more than 
suffice to secure their own livelihood, seck their own 
advantage, and ward off what is to their detriment, ‘Tho 
second class comprisoth she inbabitanta of towns ayd cities, 
who possess civilization, mutually assist one another, and 
discover crafts and urts; but whose scientific attainments 
are limited to the organizing of such associution ax subsists 
between thom, to the end that the different classes! may 
continue to exist. ‘The third class comprises such as are 
independent of these things, whose occupation, by night 
and by day, in secret and in publio, is to reflect, “ Who 
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re we; for what reason did we come into existence, and 
who hath brought us into being?” In other words they 
hol debate concerning the real essences of things, reflect 
on their coming, and anxiously consider their departure, 
saying, "How have we come? Whither do we go?” 

This class, again, is subdivided into two sorts; first, those 
who reach the essence of this object by means of masters, 
by Iaborious toil and absorption, and by reading and 
writing; and such are called philosophers, But thero is 
yet anothor sort who, without master or book, reach the 
extrome limit of thix problem, and these are called prophets, 

Now, tho peouliar virtues of the Prophet are threo 
first, that, without instruction, he knows all knowledges ; 
secondly, that he gives information concerning yesterday 
and to-morrow othorwiso than by analogical reasoning; and 
thirdly, that his soul hath such power that from whatever 
body he will ho takoth the form and produceth another 
form, which thiog none can do save such us are conformed 
to the Angelic World. ‘Therefore in the Human World 
none is above him, and his command is effective for the 
well-being of the world; for whatever they have, he has, 
while possessing also an additional qualification which they 
havo not, that is to say, communion with the Angelic 
World, ‘This additional qualification 
the Prophetic Function, and is in detail such as we have 
explained. 

Now, so long as such a man lives, he points out to his 
people what things conduce to well-being in both worlds, 
by the, Command of God, glorious is His Name, com- 
municated to him by means of the Angels, But. when, 
by natural dissolution, he turns his fnce towards the other 
world, he leaves behind him a Code derived from the 
indications of God Almighty and his own suyings, And 
fussuredly he requires to act ai his aubstitute, und to 
maintain his Law and Practice, a vicegeront, who must 
needs be the most excellent of mankind and the most 
perfect product of his age, in order that he may rovive 
this Law and carry out this Practice; and such an one 
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is called an Invim, ‘This Imam can cope with the disasters 
of tho Kast and the West, tho North and the South, in 
such wise that the effects of his care extend alike to the 
most remote and the nearest, while his command and 
prohibition reach alike the intelligent and the ignorant. 
But he must needs have viears to act for him in distant 
parts of tho world, and not every one of these will have 
such power that all mankind shall be compelled to admit 
it, Hence there must bo a loader, an adm 
8 compeller, which administrator and compeller 
4 Monarch, that is to ay, a King; and his viearious function’ 
Sovereignty, ‘The King, therefore, is the lioutenant of the 
Tmim, the Tmim of the Prophet, and the Prophet of God 
(mighty and glorious is He!). 
Well has it beon said on this subject : 


© 581 26 0 ay ayFy0 6 spantey y ald & wld be 
“Then know that the functions of Prophet and Kir 
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Know, therefore, that the Regal and Prophotic offices 
fro as two jewels in ono ring, for the Prince of the sons of 
men himself hath said State and Church are teins,” since 
in form and essence neither differs, either as regards increase 
or defect, from the other. So, by virtue of this decree, no 
burden, after the Prophetic office, is weightier than 
Sovereignty, nor any function more laborious than that of 
governing. Hence a king needs round about him, as men 
fon whose counsel, judgement, and deliberations depend the 
loosing and binding of the world, and the well-being and 
ill-boing of the servants of God Almighty, such as are in 
every case the most excellont and most perfect of their time. 

Now of the special ministers of Kings are the Secretary, 
tho Poot, the Astrologer, und the Physician, and these can 
in no wise be dispensed with. For the maintenance of tho 
administration is by the Seoretary; the perpetuation of 
immortal renown by the Poet; the ordering of affairs by 
the Astrologer; and the health of the body by the Physician, 
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‘These four arduous functions and noble urts are amongst 
the branches of the Science of Philosophy; the furictions 
of the Scribe und the Poot being branches of the Science 
of Logic; that of the Astrologer, oue of the principal sub- 
divisions of Mathematics ; while the Physician's Art is 
amongst the branches of Natural Science, This book 
therefore, comprises Four Discourses, to wit:— 





First Discourse, on the essence of the Secretarial Art, and 
the nature of the Secrotary. 

Second Discourse, on tho esseneo of the Pootio Art, aud what 
it behoves the Poet to be. 

Third Discourse, on tho essonco of the Science of Astrology, 
and the distinguishing signs of the Astrologer. 
Fourth Discourse, on the essence of the Science of Medicine, 
and the function and nature of the Physician. 





Tn all theso divisions of Philosophy, then, that will be 
advanced which is approprinto to this book ; and thereaftor 
ten pleasing anecdotes, of the choicest connected with that 
subject and the rarest germane to that topic, of what bath 
befallen persons of tho class under discussion, will be added, 
in order that it may become plainly known to the King 
that the Sccrotarial Office is not m trivial mutter; thnt the 
1g is no mean occupation ; that Astrology is 
4 nooossary Science; that Medicine is indispensable; and 
that tho wise King cannot do without these four persons— 
the Scribe, the Post, the Astrologer, and the Physi 














Finsr Discourse. 


On the Essence of the Secretariat Function aud the Nature 
of the Perfect Scribe, 


The Secretarial Function is an art comprising reasoned 
modes, of address and communication, and teaching the 
forms of address employed amongst men in correspondence, 
consultation, contention, eulogy, condemnation, diplomacy, 
Provocation, and conciliation, as well an in.’ magnifying 
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matters or minimizing them; contriving means of excuse 
or censure; “imposing covenants; recording antecedents ; 
and displaying, in every cuss, orderly arrangement, 80 that 
all may be enunciated primarily and finally ' 

Hence the Secretary must be of gentle birth, of refined 
honour, of penetrating discernment, of profound reflection, 
‘and of firm judgement; and the amplest portion and fullest 
share of the mothods and attainments of this art must be 
his, Neithor must he bo remote from, or unacquainted with, 
Togical judgements; aud he must know the ranks of his 
contemporaries, and be familiar with the dignities of tho 
leading mon of bis time, Morcover, he should not be 
absorbed in the wealth and perishable goods of this world ; 
nor concern himself with the approval or condemnation of 
prejudiced persons and tattlors, or pay any heod to them ; 
and ho should, when oxercising his secretarial functions, 
guard the honour of his mastor from degrading situations 
nd dangerous practices, And in the course of his letter, 
while pursuing his duties of correspondence, ho should not 
quarrel with eminent and powerful personages; and, even 
though enmity subsist between his master and the person 
whom he is addressing, ho should restrain his pon, and 
not attack him, save in the case of one who may have 
overstepped his own proper limit, or advanced his foot 
deyond the circle of respect, for they say: "One for one,* 
and he who begins is most in the wrong.” 

‘Aiud in his forms of address he should observe moderation, 
writing to each person that which befits his position, where 
unto his kingdom, domain, army, and treasure are a gui 
ave in the cose of one who may himself have fallen short 
in this matter, or made display of undue pride, or neglected 
some point of courtesy, or manifested an arrogance which 
reason cannot regard otherwise than as misplaced in such 
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correspondence, and unsuitable in epistolary communications. 
In such eases it is permitted and allowed to the Scribe to 
take up his pon, set his best foot forward, and in this pass 
g0 to the extreme limit and utmost bound, for they say: 
“ Haughtiness towards the haughty is a good work." But 
in no caso must he suffer any dust from the atmosphere 
of conflict in this arena of correspondence to alight on the 
skirt of his master’s honour; and in the setting forth of his 
message he must adopt that mothod which the orators of 
the Arabs thus described: “Tie beat speech is that 
which is brief and significant, and not wearisome."* For if 
tho ideas accord not with the words, the disoussion will be 
protracted, and the Scribe will be stigmatized as prolix, 
and “ Ho who is protie is a babhler.? © 

Now the words of the Soribo will not attain to this 
cloyution until he becomes familiar with every sciouce, 
obtains somo hint from ovory master, hears some aphorism 
from overy philosophor, and borrows some elegance from 
every man of letters. Therefore ho must accustom himself 
to poruso the Scripture of the Lord of Glory, the ‘Traditions 
of Muhammad the Chosen One (on whom, and on whose 
family, be God's blessing and peace), tho Memoirs of the 
Companions, tho proverbial sayings of tho Arabs, and the 
wise words of the Porvians; and to read the books of 
the ancients, and to study the writings of their succossors, 
such as the Correspondence of the Séhib Ismail ibn ‘Abbbd* 
and Sabi; the Qdbiis-ndma*; the compositions of Hamidi, 
the Gests of Baditu's-Zarnén 
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and al-Hamidi?; the Reseripts 
of l-Bal‘ami,’ Ahmad-i-Hasan, and Abi Nasr Kunduri®; 
the Letters of Muhammad ‘Abd, ‘Abdu'l-Hamid, and the 
Sayyidu’r-Ru'ash; the Seances of Mubammad-i-Mansér,* 
Thn ‘Abbédi,? and Tbnu'n-Nassdba, the descendant of ‘Ali; 
and, of the postical works of the Arabs, the Didns of 
Mutanabbi,* Abiwardi;? and Ghazal; ond, amongst the 
Persian poets, the pooms of Hakfm Ridagi," the Epio of 
Firdawai,"" and the panegyries of ‘Unguri"*; since each one 
of thes works which wo have enumerated was, after its 
ind, the incomparable and unique product of its time; and 
every scribe who hath thoso books, and stimulates his mind, 
polishes his wit, and enkindles his famoy by their perusal, 
will over raiso the level of his diction, whervby a soribo 
becomes famous. 

Now if he bo woll acquainted with the Qur’én, with one 
verse therefrom ho may discharge his obligation to n whole 
realm, as did Ikétt 
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correspondence, and unsuitable in epistolary communications. 
In such cases it is permitted and allowed to the Scribe to 
take up his pen, set his best foot forward, and in this pass 
go to the extreme limit and utmost bound, for they say: 
“ Haughtiness towards the haughty is good work.” But 
in no caso must he suffer any dust from the atmosphere 
of conflict in this arena of correspondence to alight on the 
skirt of his master’s honour; and in the setting forth of his 
messago he must adopt that method which the orators of 
the Arabs have thus described: “The best speech in that 
which is brief and significant, and not wearisome.”® For if 
the ideas accord not with the words, the discussion will be 
protracted, and the Scribe will be stigmatized as prolix, 
and “ He who is proliz is a babble 

Now the words of the Scribe will not attain to this 
elevation until he becomes familiar with every science, 
obtains some hint from every master, hears some aphoriam 
from every philosopher, and borrows some elegance from 
every man of letters. Therefore he must accustom himself 
to peruse the Scripture of the Lord of Glory, the Traditions 
of Mubaromad the Chosen One (on whom, and on whose 
family, be God's blessing and peace), the Memoirs of the 
Companions, tho proverbial sayings of the Arabs, and the 
wise words of the Persians; and to read the books of 
the ancients, and to study the writings of their successors, 
such as the Correspondence of the Sahib Isma‘ll ibn ‘Abbid* 
and Sébf; the Qabis-ndma?; the compositions of Hamidi, 
Laqéni, and Ibn Qudéma®; the Gets of Badi‘u's-Zamén 
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al-Hamadéni,! al-Hariri,! and al-Hamidi?; the Reseripte 
of al-Bal‘ami? Almad-i-Hasan,‘ and Abd Nasr Kundari®; 
the Letters of Muhammad ‘Abd, ‘Abdu'l-Hamid, and the 
Sayyidu'r-Ru’ash; the Séances of Muhammad-i-Mangér,* 
Tbn ‘Abbédi,? and Thnu'n-Nassiba, the descendant of ‘AIC; 
‘and, of the postical works of the Arabs, the Diedns of 
Mutanabbi, Abiwardi,? and Ghazzi!; and, amongst the 
Persian poots, the pooms of Hakim Riidagi,"" tho Epic of 
Firdawai," and the panogyrics of ‘Unguri"; since each one 
‘of these works which wo have enumerated was, after its 
ind, the incomparable and unique product of its timo; and 
every scribe who hath thes books, and stimulates his mind, 
polishes his wit, and enkindles his funey by thoir perusal, 
will over raise the level of his diction, whoroby a scribe 
becomes famous. 

Now if ho be well acquainted with the Qur’én, with one 
verse therefrom he may discharge his obligation to a whole 
roalm, aa did Tekéfi.! 
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Anecdote ii, 


Iskéfi was one of the sccrotaries of the House of Smén, 
and knew bis oraft right well, so that he could cunningly 
traverse all obstacles, and emerge triamphant from the most 
difficult passes. He discharged the duties of secretary in 
tho Chancellery of Nih b. Mangir,! but they did not 
Properly recognize his worth, or bestow on him favours 
adequate to his pre-eminence, He therefore fled from 
Bukhari to Alptagin at Hert, Alptagin, a Turk, wise 
and discerning, made much of him, and confided to him 
the Chancellery, so that at length he became one of his 
ministers. Now because there had sprang up at the court 
@ new nobility who made light of the old nobles, while 
Alptagin pationtly boro their presumption, matters at last 
culminated in rebellion, by reason of some slight put upon 
him. ‘Then Amir Nah, incited by a party of the now 
nobles, wrote from Bukhiré to Zébulistin that Subuktagin 
should come with that army, and the sons of Simjir? with 
their army from Nishépdr, and should make war on 
Alptagin. And this war is yery celebrated, and the event 
‘most notorious, 

So when there armies reached Horét, the Amir ‘Alt b, 
Mubtéj* sont Kis’, who was the Chiof Chamberlain 
(Sihibn't-Bab), to Alptagin, with a letter like fire and water 
blended together, containing throats and menuces which 
left no room for peace and no way for conciliation, such as 
‘an angry master might write in his absenco to his disobedient 
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sorvants, the whole letter filled with such expressions as 
“I will come," “I will take,” “I will bind,” “I will 
strike,” “T/will slay.” When the Chamberlain Abu'l- 
Huson Kisé’{ submitted this letter and delivered the 
message, not withholding aught, Alptagin, who was already 
vexed, grew more vexed, and broke out in anger, saying: 
“Twas his father's sorvant, but when my master passed 
from this transitory to that eternal abode, he ontrusted im 
to mo, not mo to him. Although, to outward seeming, 
T should obsy him, it is in fact quite otherwise, for when 
you examine this matter, a contrary conclusion results, 
rooing that I'am in the lust stagos of old age, and he in the 
first stages of youth, ‘Those who havo impelled him to aot 
thus aro destroyers of this Dynasty, not counsellors, and are 
overthrowers of this house, not supporters.” 

‘Then ho asked of Iskifi, “How wilt thou answer this 
letter?" Tokafi, on tho spur of the moment, wroto the 
first draft of the answer a» follows :— 

“In the Name of God, the Mereiful, the Clement. O Nih, 
thou hart contended with wa and made great the contention with 
tus, Produce, then, that wherewith thou threatenest ws, if thow 
art of those who speak trul 

When this letter reached Nak b. Mangir, the Amir of 
Khurésin, ho read it, and was astonished ; and all tho 
gentlemen of the court were filled with amaxo, and the 
scribes bit their fingors in wonder. And when the affair 
of Alptagin was disposed of, Iskéfi fled away privily, for 
hie was fearful and terrified ; until suddenly Nob sont 
@ messenger to him to summon him to his presence, and 
conferred on him the post of Secretary. So his affuire 
prospered, and he became conspicuous and famous amongst 
the votaries of the Pen. Had he not known the Qur'én, 
he would not thus have distinguished himself on this 
occasion, nor would his position have risen from the station 
he occupied to this high degree. 
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Anecitote iii, 


’s affairs waxed thus prosperous, and he 
became established in the service of Nih b. Mansiir, Mékin 
the son of Kikt' rebelled at Ray and in KGhistén, withdrow 
hhis neck from the yoke of obedience, sont his agents to 
Khwér, Samnén and Simnok, eaptured several of the towns 
of Kijmish,? and paid no heed to the Siménids, Nah b. 
Mangiir was afraid, becauso this was a formidablo and able 
‘mun, and set himself to deal with this matter, He therefore 
ordered Tésh, the commander-in-chiof, to march against 
him with seven thousand horsemen, suppross this sedition, 
‘and put an ond to this gravo incident in whatevor way he 
Aoomed most expedient. 

Now Tish was very wise and cloar in judgement, emerging 
swiftly and skilfully from the straitest pusses; and ho was 
alto victorious in warfare, und had never turned back in 
defeat from any one of the countless battles he had waged, 
nor come forth worsted from any campaign. While ho 
lived, the dominion and authority of the House of Simin 
enjoyed the greatest brillianoy and prosperity. 

On this occasion, then, the Amir, being much preoceupied 
and distressed, sent a mesenger to summon Takéfi, and 
held a private interview with him. Tam groatly troubled,” 
said he, “by this ooourrence ; for Makin is u brave man, 
and an able, and hath, in addition to his bravery and 
courage, administrative capacity and generosity, $0 that 
there have been few like hitn amongst the Daylamis, You 
must co-operate with ‘Tésh, and whatever he lacks for 
the raising of an army at this juncture, you must supply. 
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‘And I will establish myself at Nishipir, so that the army 
muy be supported from the base, and the foeman discouraged. 
Every day a swift messenger must come from you to 
me with dispatches, wherein you must set forth the pith 
of what may have happened, so that my anxieties may be 
assuaged.” Iskfi bowed and said, “I will obey 

So next day Tash unfurled his standard, sounded his 
drums, and sot out for the front from Bukhéré, crossing 
tho Oxas with seven thousand horsemen ; while tho Amir 
followed him with the remainder of the army to Nishiptir. 
There he investod Tésh and the army with robes of honours 
and Tish, raising his standard, marched into Bayhng, whence 
hhe marched forwards into Kimish to confront the enemy, 
with fixed purpose and in the best of spirits 

Meanwhilo Makin, with ten thousand mailed mon, was 
encamped at the gates of Ray, where he had taken up bis 
position. ‘Tish arrived, passod by the city, and encamped 
over against him, ‘Thon messengers passed to and fro 
detwoon them, but no settlement was effected, for Makin 
‘was puffed up with pride on account of that formidable 
army which he had gathered togethor from every quarter, 
Tt was therofore decided that they should join battle, 

Now Tésh was an aged warrior, who for forty years had 
held the position of commander-in-obief, and had witnessed 
many such ongagoments; and he 60 mangavred that when 
the two urmios met, and the doughty warriors and champions 
of ‘Transoxania and Khurdsin moved forward from the 
contre, only half of Makén's army was engaged, while tho 
rest were not fighting, Mékn was slain, and ‘Tésh, when 
hhe bad coused from taking and binding and slaying, turned 
to Tskéf{ and said, “A carrier-pigeon must be sent in 
advance, to be followed later by o courier: but all the main 
features of the battle must be summed up in one sentence, 
which shall indicate all the circumstances, yet sball not 
exceed what a pigeon can carry, and shall adequately 
express our meaning.” 

‘When Iskéfi took so much paper as two fingers would 
cover and wrote :—" In the Name of Goi, the Merciful, the 
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Clement. As for Makin, he hath become as hiv wane”? 
[il tdn="He bath not been” in Arubio]. By this 
“'mé” be intended the negative, and by “kan,” the verb 
substantive, so that the Persian of it would be, “ Makin 
hath become like his name,” that is to say, hath become 
nothing. 

When the carrier-pigeon reached the Amir Néh, he was 
not more delighted at the victory than ut. this dispatob, 
and he ordered Iskéfi’s sulary to bo increased, saying: 
“Such o person must maintain a heart free from care in 
order to attain to such delicacies of expression.” * 











Anecdote iv, 


One who pursues any craft which depends on reflection 
‘ought to be froo from caro and anxiety, for if it bo otherwise, 
tho arrows of his thought will fly wide and will not hit 
the target of achievement, sinco only by a tranquil mind 
can ono arrive at such words, 

It is related that a cortain Sccrotary of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs was writing a lotter to the governor of Egy} 
and, bis mind being tranquil and himself submerged in 
the occan of reflection, was forming sentences precious as 
ponrls of great price and fluent as running water, Suddenly 
his maidservant entered, saying, “There is no flour left.” 
‘The scribe was so put out and disturbed in mind that he 
Jost the thread of his diction, and was so affected that 
he wrote in the letter “There is no flour Toft.” When he 
had finished it, he sent it to the Caliph, having no know- 
edge of these words which he had written, 

When the letter reached the Caliph, and he read it, and 
‘saw this sentence, he was greatly astonished, being unable 
to account for so strange an occurrence.” So he sent 
4 mesenger to summon the scribe, and inquired of him 
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concerning this, ‘The soribe was covered with shame, and 
gave the true explanation of the matter. ‘The Caliph was 
mightily astonished and said: “The beginning of this letter 
excels the lutter part by as much as the sira ‘Say, He is 
God, the One? excels the siira ‘The hands of Abi Lahab 
shall perish? and it is a pity to surrender the minds of 
dloquent men like you into the hands of the struggle for 
the necessaries of life.” ‘Then ho ordered him to be given 
means sufficiently ample to prevent such an announcement 
‘an this from over entering his ears again, Naturally it then 
happened that he could compress into two sentences tho 
ideas of two worlds. 


Anecdote v. 


Tho Sahib Toma'il ibn ‘Abbéd,* entitled a/-Mast (“tho 
Competent), of Ray, was minister to the Shihanshéh, 
Ho was most perfect in his nccomplishments, of which fact 
hia correspondeuco and his pootry are two sufficient witnesses 
and unimpeachable arbiters. 

Now the Sahib was a man of just dealings, and 
wont to be extremely pious and scrupulous in their 
duties, not holding it right that n true boliever should 
bide eternally in hell by reason of « grain of [righteous] 

ity; and his sorvants and retainers and agents for tho 
‘most part followed bis example, 

Now there was at Qum a judge appointed by the Séhib 
in whose godliness and piety he had the firmost belief, 
though there were some who asserted the contrary, and 
brought information against him, which, however, left the 
Sihib unconvinced, until certain trustworthy persons of 
Quin, whose statements commanded eredence, declared that 
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in a certain suit between So-and-so and Such-an-one 
judge had accepted a bribe of five hundred timdne, This 
was mightily displeasing to the Sahib for two reasons, first 
on account of the greatness of the bribe, and seoondly on 
Account of the shameless unscrupalousness of the judge. 
He at once took up his pen and wrote = 

“In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Clement. Judge 
of Quin! We dismiss you, 20 Come!” 

Scholars and rhetoricians will notice and appreciate tho 
high merit of this sentence in respect of its brevity, con- 
cision, and clearness, and naturally from that time forth 
Thetoricians and stylists have inseribed this epigram on their 
hearts, und repeat it to the people of the world, 








Anredote 


Lamghén? is a city in the district of Sind, one of the 
dependencies of Gbazna; and at this present time naught 
but one range of mountains separates its inhabitants from 
the heathen, so that they live in constant dread of the 
attacks and raids of the unbelievers. Yet the men of 
Lamghén are of good courage, sharp and frugal, and com- 
bining with their sburpness no small rascality,? to such 
a degree that they think nothing of lodging a complaint 
‘against a tax-gatherer on account of a maund of chaff or 
a single egg; while for even less than this they were ready 
to come to Gharna to complain of exactions, and would 
remain there one or two months, and then return without 
having accomplished their object. In short, they are 
wonderful hunds at patience, and are most stiffuecked in 
importunity. 
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Now in the reign of Sultin Muhmdd Yuminu’d-Dawla, 
the heathen one night attacked them, and damage of every 
sort befel them. But these were mon who could rise 
fa harvest withfut soil; and when this event happened 
seyeral of their chiefs and men of noto rose up and came 
to Ghazna, and, with their garments rent, their heads un- 
covered, and uttering loud lamentations, entered the bazaar 
of Ghazna, went to the King's Palace wailing and grieving, 
and so described their misfortune that even a stone would 
havo been moved to tears, As their rascality, impudenco, 
dissimulation, and cunning had not yot become apparent, 
that great ministor, Ahmad Hasan of Maymand,! took pity 
‘upon them, and forgave them that year’s taxos, exempting 
them from all exactions, und bidding them return home, 
strive moro strenuously, and spond less, so that by tho 
boginning of the next year they might rocover their former 
position, 

So the deputation of Lamghénis returned with groat 
contentment and huge satisfaction, and continued during 
that your in the easiest of circumstances, divulging their 
secret to no one? When the year camo to an end, the 
same deputation returned to present another potition to the 
minister, simply sotting forth that in the past year thoir 
lord the groat ministor had brightenod their country by his 
grace and clemency and had effvstively extended to thom 
his protection, ao that they were now able to dwell in pewoo 
fon that border; but that, since their prosperity was still 
somewhat shaken, they foared that, should he demand the 
contribution on their possessions that year, some of thom 
would bo utterly ruined, and that, ns a consequence of this, 
loss might accrue to the royal coffers. 

‘The minister, therefore, extending his favour, excused 
them the taxes of yet another year. During those two 
years the people of Lamghin grew rich, but this did not 
‘suffice them, for in the third year their greed reassorted 
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itself, and, hoping again to be excused, the same deputation 
again appeared at Court and made a similar representation, 
‘Then it became apparent to all the world that the people 
of Lamghin were in the wrong. So the minister turned 
the petition over and wrote on the back of it: “At 
Rhardju khuwerdy, a ré'whu,” that is to say, “ The 
taz is a running sore cure is its discharge.” And from 
the time of this great statesman this saying has beoome 
Proverbial, and has proved useful in many cases. May the 
carth rest lightly on this great man! 












Aneedote vii. 


There were great statesmen under tho ‘Abbisid dynasty, 
and indeed the history of the Barmecides is well known 
and famous, and to what extent were their gifts and rewards, 
[Ton] Sahl, called Dhu'r-Riydurtayn® (“the lord of two 
commands”), and his brother Fadl were exalted above the 
very heavens, so much so that Ma’min espoused Fadl’s 
Aaughtor and asked her in marriage. Now she was a damscl 
Peerless in beauty and unrivalled in attainments; and it 
‘was agreed that Ma'mén should go to the bride's houso 
‘and remain there for a month, and after the lupse of this 
period retum home with the bride. On the day fixed for 
their departure he desired, as is customary, to array himsclf 
in better clothes. Now Ma'min always wore black; and 
people supposed that he wore it because black was the 
distinctive colour of the ‘Abbisids; till one day Yahyé b. 
Aktham? inquired of him, “Why is it that the Prine 
of Belicvers profers black garments?” Ma'mén replied 
to the Judge: “Black garments are for man and for the 
living; for no woman is married in black, nor is any dead 
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man buried in black” Yahy& was greatly surprised by 
‘this answer. So on this day Ma'mén desired to inspect 
the wardrobe; bat of a thousand conts of satin, of royal 
fabrie, of fur, hand-woven, of various colours, hand-cut, 
of fine black silk,’ he neither approved nor accepted one, 
but clad himself in his customary black, and mounted, and 
tarned his face towards the bride's house. Now on that 
day Fadl had decked out his palace in such wise that the 
nobles were filled with wonder thereat, for he had collected. 
s0 many rare things that words would fail to desoribe or 
enumerate them, So when Ma’min reached the gate of this 
palace, he saw a curtain suspended, fairer than a Chinese 
pring, and more delightful than the assurance of faith, 
whercof the design charmed the heart and the colour 
mingled with the soul ; and he said to himeclf: * Whichever 
‘of those thousand coats I had chosen, I should have been 
shamed here, Praise be to God and thanks that I was 
content with this black raiment.” 

Now of all the elaborate preparations made by Fadl on 
that day, one was this, that when Ma'miin reached the 
middle of the palace yard, he saw a tray filled with wax, 
round which was arranged a pattern of pearl? And at 
the fect of each guest were cast several nuts, in each of 
which was a piece of paper whereon was inscribed the 
name of a village; and whoover drow one, to him were 
delivered the title-deeds of that village. 

So when Ma'méin entered the bride's house, he saw 
‘© mansion faced with gypsum and adorned with paintings 
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strewn with perfumes of China, fairer than the East at 
the time of sunrise, and sweeter than a garden in the 
season of the rose. He saw, moreover, east down and spread. 
out at the entrance of the house, mats of cloth of gold,” 
embroidered with rubies, pearls, and turquoises ; and in 
ike manner six cushions placed thereon, on which was 
seated a beauteous damsel sweeter than existence and life, 
‘and pleasanter than health and youth; in stature such 
that the noble cypress would have subscribed iteelf her 
servant ; with cheeks which the brightest sun would have 
acknowledged as suzerain; with hair which was the envy 
of musk and ambergris; and with eyes after the likeness 
of the onyx and the narcissus? She, rising to her feet, 
advanced towards Ma’mén, with a profound obcisance and 
earnest apologies, brought him forward and seated him in 
the chief seat, and stood before him in service. Mu'mén 
Yade her bo seated, wheroupon sho seated hereclf on hor 
kneos,’ hanging her head and looking down at the carpet. 
‘Thereupon Ma'min was overcome with love: he had 
already lost his heart, and now he would have added 
thereunto his very soul. He stretched out his hand and 
drow forth from tho pocket of his coat eighteen pearls, 
each one as largo as a sparrow’s egg, brighter than the 
stars of heaven, more Tustrous than the teeth of the fair, 
rounder, nay, more luminous, than Jupiter or Saturn. ‘Those 
rolled on the surface of the carpet, und, by reason of its 
smoothness and their roundness, continued in motion, there 
being no cause for their quiescence. But the girl paid no 
heed to the pearls, nor so much as raised her head. ‘Therent 
was Ma’miin’s passion further increased, and he extended 
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hhis hand to caress her, and would have opened the door 
of amorous dalliance, But this caress aroused her modesty 
and covered her with confusion, and the delicate damsel 
‘was so affected that she was overtaken by that state peculiar 
to women, and the marks of shame and abashed modesty 
appeared in her cheeks and countenance, and she suddeuly 
exclaimed : “O Prince of Believers! Tho command of God 
cometh, seek not then to hasten it!”* 

‘Thereat Ma'mén withdrew his hand, and was near 
swooning on uccount of the extreme beauty of this citation, 
‘and her graceful application of it. Yet still he could not 
tako, his eyes off hor, and for eighteen days he camo not 
forth from this house and concerned himself with naught 
save two occupations, And the affairs of Fadl prospered, 
‘and he attained to that high position to which he attained. 





Anecdote viii. 


Again in the timo of the ‘Abbésid Caliphs, in the reign 
of al-Mustarshid biléh? (may God make his tomb fragrant 
and exalt his rank in Paradise!), the son of al-Mustadbhir 
Dillah, the Prince of Believers camo forth from the city 
of Baghdad with a well-equipped army in full panoply, 
and much treasure, and many muniments of war, marohing 
against Khurisén, on account of a reparation which he 
would exact from the King of the World Sanjar’ 

Now this quarrel had been contrived by interested perwns, 
and was due to the machinations and representations of 
conspirators, who had brought matters to this pass, When 
the Caliph reached Kirménshéh, he there delivered on 
4 Friday a homily which in eloquence transcended the 
highest zenith of the sun, and reached the support and 
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erown of the guard-stars.! Tu the course of this harangue, 
after expressing his distress and despair, he complained of 
the House of Seljdq, in such wise that the orators of Arabia 
and the rhetor of Persin have confessed that, after the 
companions of the Prophet (God's blessing and peace rest 
on him and his family), who were the disciples of the 
Foous of the Prophetic Function and the expounders of 
his pithy aphorisms, no one had composed a discourse #0 
weighty and eloquent. Said al-Mustarshid: “We entrustod 
our affairs to the House of Selig, but they contended against 
wa, and the time lengthened over them, and their hearte were 
hardened, and many of them sinned”? that is to say, withdrew 
their necks from our commands in the Religion of Islam. 














Anecdote ix. 


Tho Gir Khin of Khité fought a battle with the King 
of the World Sanjar, the son of Malikshéh, at the gates 
of Samargand, and s0 fateful was the day to tho army of 
Tnlam that Transoxania pnssed into his power? After 
putting to death the Imém of the East Husému'd-Din (may 
God mako bright his example, and extend over him His 
Ponee'!), the Gir Khin bestowed Bukhéré on Alptagin.t 
When the Gir Khén turned back, he entrusted the son 
of the Amir Bayfingni,? the nephew of Atsiz Khwarnzmshéh, 
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to the Tmém Ahmad b. ‘Abdu'lAxiz, who was the Tmém 
of Bukhéré, and the leading man of his time,' so that 
whatever he did he might do by his advice, and that he 
should not take any step without his instructions. Then 
the Giir Khén turned back and retired to Bars-jén? 

Now his justice had no bounds, nor was there any limit 
to the effectiveness of his commands, und, indeed, in these 
two things lies the essence of king But when Alptagin 
saw a clear field, he turned his hand to oppression, and 
began to levy contributions on Bukbéra. So several of 
the people of Bukhiré went as an embassy to the Gir 
Khén? to seck redress, Tho Giir Khin, after the way of 
good Muslims, wrote a letter in Persian to Alptagin os 
follows 

“In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Clement. Let 
Alptagin know that, although wide distanco separates 
approval and displeasure are near at hand. Let Alptagin 
do that which Ahmad commands, and Ahmad that which 
Muhammad commands. Farewell.” 

‘Again and again we have considered this and reflected 
on it, A thousand volmes or even more might be written 
to enlarge on this letter, yet its purport is extremely plain 
and clear, needing no explanation, Seldom have I seen 
anything like it. 























Anvcdote x. 


‘The extreme eloquence of the Qur'én is in its concision 
of words and marvellous presontation of ideas ; imitation 
thereof results but in citation, to such m degree that a sense 
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of awe is produced, and the wise and understanding man 
is converted from his state [of doubt]. And this is a clear 
proof and trenchant argument to establish the fact that 
this Word did not proceed from the mouth of any created 
being, nor issue from any human lips or tongue, but that 
the stamp of Eternity is the stigma of its prescriptions and 
sentences. 

It is related that one day one of the Muslims was reciting 
before Walfd b. Mughira this verso:—" And it wee aaid, 
‘0 Earth, guip down thy waters, and O Heaven, draw then 
up’: and the water abated. Thus was the matter effected. 
And it [ice the Ark] rested upon Mount Jidi.”* “By 
God,” said Walid b. Mughira, “verily it hath beauty and 
sweotnoss, and verily at its highest it is terrible us a wild 
Deast in fury, and at its loweat is as the deopost mine!” 
When even enemies reached such « lovel of enthusiasm, 
by reason of the eloquence of the Que’én and its incom- 
Parable height in the domain of religion and equity, to 
what degree must friends attain ? 














Anecdote xi. 


In former times it was customary with the kings and 
tyrants of the world, such as the Pishdédi, Kayéni, and 
Sisénisn monarchs and the Calipbs, to vaunt themselves 
and compete with one another in justice and accomplish- 
ments, and with every ambassador whom they despatched 
they used to send wise sayings, riddles, and enigmatical 
questions. So the king, under these circumstances, atood 
in need of persons of intelligence and discrimination, and 
mon of judgement and statesmanship; and several councils 
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would be held and adjourned, until they were unanimous 
‘as to their answers, and when the inner meanings of these 
problems and enigmas were plain and apparent, then they 
would despatch the ambassador. 

This practice was maintained until the time of Mabméd 
}, Sabuktagin Yaminu’d-Dawla (may God have mercy spon 
him!). One day be despatched an ambassador to Bughré 
Khbén in Transoxania, and in the letter which had been 
Arafted occurred this passage :—" God Almighty saith, 
“Ferily the mort honourable of you in God's sight is he who 
és most pious of you’? ‘The acute and critical are agreed 
that here he fie. the Prophet] guards himself from 
ignorance; for the souls of mon are subject to no more 
grievous defect than thig, nor is there aught lower than the 
fault of folly. ‘To the truth of this proposition and the 
‘soundness of this assortion God’s Word also bears witness: 
“[God will raise up those of you who beliere] and those to 
schom knowledge hath been given to [auperior] degrees.'* 
‘Phorofore wo desiro that the Iméms of the land of 
‘Transoxania and the doctors of the East and scholars of the 
Khigin’s Court should give #0 much information toucbing 
essentials as to stato what the Prophetic Office is, what 
Saintship, what Religion, what Islim, what Faith, what 
Well-doing, what Godlinoss, what the Approbation of 
Right, what the Probibition of Wrong, what the Path, 
what the Balance, what Justice, and what Pity.” 

When this lettor reached the Court of’ Bughré Kbén, 
and ho had acquainted himself with its purport and 
contents, he summoned the Iméms of ‘Transoxania from the 
different towns and districts, informed them of the matter, 
and requested them to answer these words, bidding each 
cone compose a treatise on this subject, and introduce in the 
course of their dissertation and argument a reply to these 
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interrogations. They craved delay of four months; which 
Period dragged on with all sorts of detriments, the least 
of which was the disbursements from the treasury for the 
salaries of the ambassadors, and the maintenange of the 
Iméms, until at length Muhammad b. ‘Abdu'llih the scribe, 
who was Bughré Khin’s private secretary, and was deeply 
Yersed in learning and highly distinguished in scholarship, 
besides being ono of the most cloquent stylists amongst the 
Muslims both in proso and verse, atid : 
two words, in such wise that when the greatest 
d most conspicuous men of al-Islim shall see my. 
it shall command their approval and admiration.” 
So he took up his pon and wrote under tho questions, aftor 
the fashion of  logal docision (futid): *Suith God's 
Apostle (upon whom be the Blessing of Gort, ant also. on his 
Family), * Reveronce for God's command and. loving-kindness, 
towards God's people.'” All the Iméms of Transoxania bit 
their fingers in amazement and exprossed their admiration, 
saying, “ Hore indeed is an answer which is porfoot, and an 
utterance which is comprohensive!” And tho Khéqin 
was mightily pleasod because tho difficulty had been ovor= 
como by uw scribe and not left to the divines. And when 
the mswer reached Ghazuo, all applauded it. 

Tt therofore results from these promises that an intelligent 
and accomplished Socrotary in a great ornament to the 
brilliancy of « King’s Court. And with this anecdote wo 
conclude this chapter, And from God cometh assistance, 





























Srooxp Discourse, 
On the Nature of Poetry, anil the Utility of the Skilful Poet. 


Pootry is that art whereby the poet arranges imaginary 
Propositions, and adapts the deductions, with the roault that 
ho can make a little thing appear great and a great thing 
‘small, or cause good to appear in tho garb of evil and 
evil in the garb of good. By acting on the imagination, 
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he excites the faculties of anger und concupiscenee in such 
a way that by his suggestion men’s temperaments become 
‘Affected with exultation or depression; whereby he conduces 
to the accomplishment of great things in the order of the 
world, 


Anveitote xii. 


‘Thus they rolato that Ahmad b, ‘Abdu'll6h al-Khujisténi 
was asked, “How didst thou, who wert originally an 
tus-hord, become Atm{r of Khurésin?” He replied: “One 
day T was reading tho Divin of Handhala of Bidghis,* in 
Bidghia of Khujistin, when I chanced on these two 
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An impulse stirred within mo such that I could in no 
vwiso remain content with that condition whorein I was. 
I therefore sold my asses, bought « horse, and, quitting 
my country, entered tho service of ‘Amr b, Layth.’ At 
thot time the fortune of the Suffdris still floated at the 
zonith of its prosperity. Of the three brothers, ‘Ali was the 
Youngest, and Ya'qib and ‘Amr had precedence over him. 
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‘When Ya'qib came from Khurdéén to Ghazna over the 
mountains, ‘Ali b. Layth sent mo back from Ribdf-i-Sangin 
(‘tho Stone Rest-house”) to act as his agent to his feudal 
estates in Khurésin. I had collected an army of a hundred 
on the road, and had with me besides some twenty horsemen 
of my own. Now of the estates hold in fief by ‘All b. 
Tayth one was Kardkh’ of Herit, a scoond Khan-i-Nishapir. 
When I reached Kardich, I produced my warrant, and 
what was paid to me I divided amongst tho army and gave 
to the soldiers. My horsemen now numbered three hundred. 
When I roahed Khwéf? and ogain produood my warrant, 
tho burghers of Khwat contostad it, saying, ‘Do wo want 
& magistrate with [w bodyguard of only] ton men??? 
I theroupon decided to renounce my allegiance to the 
Salfiris, looted Khwéf, proceoded to the village of Yashb,! 
and came to Bayhag, where two® thousand horsemen joined 
me, I advancod and took Nishépir, and my affairs 
Prospored and improved until all Khurésin lay open to 
me, and I took possossion of it for myself, Of all this, 
theso two verses of postry were tho cause,” 

Salim{* relates in his history that the affairs of Ahmad 
b, ‘Abdu'lléh prospered so greatly that in one night at 
Nishépdr ho distributed in largesse 300,000 dinérs, 600 
head of horses, and 1,000 suits of olothes, und to-day ho 
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stands in history as one of the victorious monarchs, all of 
which was brought about by these two couplets of poctry. 
Many similar instances are to be found amongst both the 
Arabs and the Persians, but we havo restricted ourselves 
to the montion of this one, So a king cannot dispense 
with a good poet, who shall conduce to the immortality of 
his nome, and shall record his fame in dhedie and books, 
For when the king receives that command which none 
can escape,' no trace will remain of his army, his treasure, 
and his store; but his name will endure for ever by reason 
of tho poot's vorse, as Sharif-i-Mujallidi of Gurgén says 
(aL Ty Lt JT jules Sle il pew) ole ul 
f Ny © pase cmasile Soy GUS 
«From all the treasures hoarded by the Houses 
Of Sinan and of Sémndn, in our days 
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‘Tho names of the monarchs of the age and the princes 
of the time are porpetuated by the admirable vorse and 
widely-curront pooms of this guild; as, for instance, the 
names of the House of Simén by Ustéd Abd ‘Abdi'll&h 
Twfur b, Muhammad ar-Ridakid Abu’'l-Abbis b. ‘Abbis! 
ji, Abu'l-Mathal® al-Bukhéri, Abi Ishaq Jaybéri,¢ 
Hasan al-tAjf’ and Tubéwi, and Khabbixi* of 
Nishépdr, and Aba'l-Husan al-Kisi’i?; aud the names of 
srbun he coment die, 
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the kings of the House of Nésiru'd-Din [ie. the Ghax- 
pavids] by such men as ‘Unguri, ‘Axjadi, Farrakhi,t 
Babrémi,* Zaynati? Buzurjmihe of Qé’'ind Mudhaffur,? 
Manshiri,©  Mandchihri,? Mas‘idi,* Qasirimi,? Abi 
Hanifa Iskat ("the Cobbler”), Réshidi, Abu’l-Faraj of 
Rina," Mas‘t ‘a'd-i-Salmén,? Muhammad Abi Nasr, 
Shéh Abs Rijé" Ahmad Khalaf, Uehman Mukhtérs! and 
Sand’; and the names of the House of Khéqén through 
Lild'i, Gulabi, Nojibf,"" Farkhér()" Am‘aq of Bukhérd,! 
Rushidi of Samarqand,** Najjar (“the Carpenter”) -i- 
Sgharjf, ‘AM Péuidi,® the son of Darghdsh,® ‘Alt 
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Sipihri,' Jawhari Sed, the son of Tisha,* and ‘Ali Shatranji 
(“the Chese-player”)*; and the names of the House of 
Sdjiiq by Farrukhi, Karkhini, Dé 
of Hamadin, Firgsi-i-Fakbri,* Barhé 
‘Abu'l-Ma“dli of Ray, ‘Amid Kamili? and Shihébi; and 
the names of the rulers of Tabaristin through Qumri of 
Gurgén,” RAG of Nishépir,* Kaféyati® of Ganja, Kisa 
Fali, and Bérkala™; and the names of the kings of Ghér, 
the House of Shansab (may God cause their rule to endure 
for ever!), through Abu'l-Qésim Rafi‘i, Aba Bakr Jawbari, 
this least of mankind Nidhimi-i-Arddi, and ‘Ali $éfi, The 
dhednn of these poets are eloquent as to the excellence, 
comeliness, munitions ond forces [of war], justice, bounty, 
worth, nobility, doughty deeds, judgement, statecraft, heaven- 
sent success and influence of these former kings, of whom 
to-day no trace remains, nor of their hosts and retinues 
any survivor, How many nobles there were under these 
dynasties who enjoyed tho favours of kings, and dispensed 
untold Iargesses to theso poots, and conferred on them 
sources of income, of whom to-day no trace remains; 
though many were the painted palaces and charming gardens 
which they created and embellished, but which to-day are 
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Jevelled with the ground and uniform with the deserts 
and ravines! Says the author :— 
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“ How many a palace did great Mahmiid raise, 
At chose tall towers the Moon did stand at gase, 
Whereof one brick remaineth not in place, 
Though stitt re-echo ‘Wnsuri’s sweet lays.” 


When the Monarch of the World Sultin “Ali’u’dunyd 
wa'd-Din Abé ‘Ali al-Husayn b. al-Husayn, the Ohoice of 
the Prince of Believers (may his life be long, and tho 
umbrella of his dynnsty victorious !) marched on Ghazna to 
avenge those two martyred kings and laudable monarchs,! 
‘whom Sultén Bahrimshih hod previously put to death after 
the fashion of common thieves, treating them with every 
indignity, and speaking lightly of them? he sacked Ghazna, 
and destroyed the buildings raised by Mahméd, Mas‘éd, and 
Toréhim, bat he bought with gold the poems written in 
their praise, and placed thom in his library, In that army. 
and in that city none dared call thom king, yet he himself 
would road that Sidtnima wherein Firdawsi says -— 


the Ghdenyir mune eee os a htt ld 
{Ghee reed the le of Selassie Woche Sa 
+ This siuteuts Jo obscure Sn\the ft portion, Tt rans as follows in A.:— 
ahead y aeet CMe 8 oT RS onl os Nhe wigs 
(aN) Utes jl lle bel 25, ite fe ST a 
298 BUEN [A 8] 5 2598 et Lo 2 35001, cig 

vee Sf Syl Lost [5] EHS, say 
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\ 
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ASS 
Tf ehjs als spaces jailer 





(Susu Sopery hss feomty leat 





es Gor oly 


“ OF the child in its cot, ere its lips yet are dry 
From the mitk of ite mother,‘ Makantd !? is the ery! 
Mahmid, the Grent King, who such order doth keep 
‘That in peace from one pool drink the wolf and the sheep !”” 


‘All wise men know that herein was no. reverence for 
Mehméd, but only admiration for Firdawst and his verse. 
Had Malmiéd understood this, he would probably not have 
left thut noble man disappointed and despairing. 


Excursvs, 


Now the poct must be of tender temperament, profound 
in thought, sound in genius, clear of vision, quick of 
insight. He must be well yersed in many divers sciences, 
and quick to extract what is best from his environment; 
for as poetry is of advantage in every science, so is every 
science of advantage in poetry. And the poet must be of 
pleasing conversation in social gatherings, of cheerful 
countenance on festive occasions; and his verso must have 
attained to such level that it is written on the page of 
‘Time and celebrated on the lips and tongues of the noble, 
and be such that they transcribe it in books and recite it in 
cities. For the richest portion and most excellent part of 
poetry is immortal fame, and until it bo thus confirmed 
and published it is ineffectual to this end, and this result 
eannot acerae from it; it will not survive its author, and, 
being ineffectual for the immortalizing of his namo, how 
can it confer immortality on another ? 

But to this rank a poet cannot attain unless in the prime 
of his life und the season of his youth he commits to memory 

sna. 1500, 6 
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20,000 couplets of the poctry of the Ancients and 10,000 
yerses of the works of the Moderns, holds them constantly 
before his eyes, and continually reads and marks the diicéue 
of the masters of his art, observing how they have acquitted 
themselves in the strait passes and delicate places of song, 
in order that thus the fashion and varieties of verse may 
become ingrained in his nature, and the defects and beautios 
of pootry may be inscribed on the tablet of his under- 
standing. In this way his style will improve and his genius 
will develop. Then, when his taste has been formed by 
wide reading of pootry, and his style of expression is thus 
strengthened, let him address himself seriously to the poetic. 
art, study the science of Prosody, and peruse the works 
of Master Aba'l-Hasan Babrimi of Sarakhs, such as 
the “Goal of Prosodists" (Ghéyatw'l-‘Aridiyyin), the 
“Thesaurus of Rhyme” (Kanzu'l-Qifiya), and the works 
treating of poetic ideas and phraseology, plagiarisms, 
biographies, and all the sciences of this class, with such 
‘@ master as he deemeth best, that thus he in turn may come 
to morit the title of Master, that bis name may remain on 
the page of time like the names of those other Masters 
which we have mentioned, and that he may be able to 
discharge his debt to his patron and lord for what he obtains 
from him, so that his name may endure for ever. 

Now it behoves tho King to patronize such a person, 80 
that he may remain in his servieo and celebrate his praise. 
But if he fall below this level, he should waste no money 
on him and pay no heed to his poetry, especially if he be 
old; for I have investigated this matter, and in the whole 
world have found nothing worse than an old poet, nor any 
money more ill spent than what is given to such. For 
one s0 ignoble as not to have discovered in fifty years that 
what he writes is bad, when will he discover it? But if 
he be young and bas the right talent, even though bis 
verse be not good, there is some hope that it may improve, 
and according to the Law of Chivalry it is proper to 
patronize him, a duty to take care of him, and an obligation 
to maintain him. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


1, Howivts’s Issontrtion at Jam. 


Shottermil 
Aprit T, 1899. 
Drax Stn—It may interest the readers of our Journal 
to know that the inscription from Turbat-i-Jam, which was 
sent by the lamented Mr. Ney Elias and published in the 
Journal for January, 1897, is referred to by the author of 
the Misir-iRahimi, who was a native of Persia and wrote 
early in the seventeenth century. He says (LS. AS.B., 
2844) that he had read the inscription and noticed the 
Dlessed handwriting of the Emperor, but that the exact 
words of the verse had not remained in his memory. This 
statement occurs in his life of Bairam Khan. 





‘H. Bevenwer. 


2, Baronoa, rae onpest Carrrat, or Cxamra. 


Dean Paoresson Ruvs Davins—When the first part 
of Captain Gerini’s paper on the “Early Geography of 
‘ndo-China” appeared (now nearly two years ago) T was 
much struck by one of his identifications of Ptolemy's 
place-names, which seemed to me both to corroborate 
strongly the general correctness of the method employed, 
tand;to be in itself of some intrinsic interest. After awaiting, 
‘with much curious expectation, but in vain, the continuation 





of that paper,’ I now think it may be worth while to point 
out what I refer to. 


Captain Gerini’s Table V, No. 121, reads :-— 

“Balonga, metropolis . . (rectified position] 104° 43° 
(E] . . 14 16 [N.] Quin-hon in Bin-dinh or Cha-ban 
(Cunb-vanh) near Ba or Dalang (?Balang) river... 
lor VE] . . 1844 DN)” 

This points to a place nearly half-way up the eastern 
coast of Indo-China, in Annam, the ancient Champa. 

‘M. Aymonier, in a paper entitled Les Tehames et feure 
Religions, writes: “ Qu’elles soient venues par terre de l'Ouest 
ou quelles sient été spportées de I'Inde par mer, la 
civilisation et Ia puissance du Tehampa se propagtrent 
@abord du oud au nord, avant d’étre refoulées en sens 
inverse par les attaques du Céleste Empire et des Annamites, 
dlaves ot pupilles des Chinois. Les derniers descendants 
des habitants de cc royaume, qui se nomment aujourd'hui 
les Tchames, ont conservé la tradition de trois capitales 
historiques. La plus ancienne en date, Shri-Banceny, était 
au nord, vraiemblablement an Qusng-Binh actuel, vers 
17° 30’ de latitude. Le seconde, Bal-Hangor, a laiseé des 
vestiges encore reconnsissables pris de Hut, In capitale 
actuelle de Vempire annamite. La troisiéme, Bal-Angoxé, 
nous montre ses remparts bien consorvés dans la province 
de Bink-Dinb, & quatre lieues du port de Qui-Nhén, 14 
degré de latitude.” 

‘This last capital, Bal-Angoué, appears to have been 
exactly where Csptain Gerini puts Ptolemy's Balonga, und 


‘there seems to be little possibility of doubt as to their 


identity. 

In the seoond century of our era, therefore, it would 
seem that the metropolis of Champa was the most southern. 
of ita three historic espitals, the one that became the capital 
again more than a thousand years Inter, when the Chams 
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were driven from their northern provinces. This fact illus 
trates M. Aymonicr’s statement that the Cham civilization 
origivally advanced from the south northwards, and long 
afterwards was driven back towards the south again, till 
in the end it was practically annibilated by the Annamese. 
Moreover, it is evident that Indian influences had already 
in Ptolemy's time struck root in Indo-China, and that the 
Tndian names he gives to places on that coast are not all 
merely due to the nomenclature of casual Indinn traders 
‘and seafarers. For bal is the Cham for ‘palace, capital, 
seat of royalty,’ and no doubt corresponds with the Malay 
dulei, which, according to Favre, represents the Sanskrit 
talaya, ‘enclosure’ A copital, with a name thet is 
specifically Cham, but appears to be derived in part from 
Banakrit, implies something of the nature of a local 
organized government borrowing, as the Cham civilization 
throughout its ascertained history certainly did borrow, 
good deal from Indian sources. Thus Ptolemy's short 
entry of Balonga, metropolis, which antedutes the evidence 
of the local inscriptions by at least a contary or two, has 
preserved for us what is probably the oldest scrap of 
authentic Indo-Chinese history ou record —I am, ete., 





©. Orto Bracpex. 


3. Meaok Gp. 


‘This is the classical name of the people whom we call 
Burmese and the country which is commonly called Burma, 
‘from the colloquial pronunciation Bima. 

The word Mramma, though spelt with 7, is properly 
pronounced as if spelt with y, and Bam is easily deducible 
from Myammi, though Brahma cannot be turned into 
Mramma. Notwithstanding this, Sir Arthur Phayre and 
others have held that Mramma is a modern appellation, 
the outeome of the national pride. Sir Arthur, at p. 2 of 
his History, say tlers gave to them and 
adopted themselves the name Brabmé, which is thet used 
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in Buddhist sacred books for the first inhabitants of the 
world . . . . This term, when used to designate the 
existing people, is now written Mramma and generally 
pronounced Bama.” 

As I have stated above, the language naturally lends 
itself to this change, as tan-myet to tabyet, a broom. 
Other instances might be given. Brahmand and Brahma 
constantly appear in Burmese books, but are not changed in 
spelling or pronunciation, and no one has yet adduced any 
Proof to show that this change was made when using the word 
Brahmi to designate the people, if such really was the case, 

‘The Burmese have been called by the Chinese Mien and 
by the Shans and others Men. In poetry their country 
is always the country of Mran or Myan, and I think we 
may safely conclude that this was the original name of the 
ace or tribe, 

Why, then, is it now called Mramma? ‘The answer 
appears to me to be perfectly simple. The original namo 
of the tribe was Mran, which is written with a simple nasal 
final which can be represented by n or m. When the 
monks wrote this name in elassical Pali it became Marammo, 
plural Maramma (see Childers’ Dictionary, Kalyani Tnserip- 
tions of a.p. 1476, and the Sisanavamss of Pafifasdimi), 
which in the Burmese character would be Gp Aramma, 


colloquially Bami.! Mr. Taw-sein-ko has lately made 
2 statement that the word is connected with Prome (Brome) 
on the Irrawaddy, a town whose name he derives from 
Brakm. These conjectures and statements all require 
certain amount of evidence, without which they are 
valueless and misleading. 

It is no use to ask a Burmese for a derivation if you 
want the correct one. He is always for “‘Jucus a non 
Tucendo.” 





RF. St. Avoeew Sr. Jous, 
Wadham College, Ozford. 
May 4, 1899. 


4 The fst thatthe Pall word has tw matey apne the Brahms theory 
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4. Ani 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 
‘April 26, 1899. 
Dear Stn—I have read with interest Mr. St. John’s 
letter on the word ‘Ari’ in the Society’s Journal for 
January, 1899, Mra. Bode suggests that the word may 
be connéeted with the Pali word ariyo, while Mx. St, John 
feels sure that it stauds for araiiiaka ox arafifiako, ‘one 
who dwells in the forest.’ I have consulted a number of 
pandits, and they all confirm Mrs, Bode’s derivation. ‘They 


tell me that 39409 becomes 399,055 in Burmese in 
the same way as 8909 ‘becomes Bog and Ogos 
becomes Ogos, and that in Burmese literatare the word 


saq oye has the meaning of ‘noble, excellent,’ when used. 


as an adjective, A number of extracts have been shown 
me to support the latter portion of their statement, 
Burmese history and Burmese archwology are almost. 
8 terra incognita in Europe. The field is large, but the 
labourers are few. However, an Archwological Department 
and a Provincial Museam are soon to be established in 
Burma, and it is hoped that the darkness, which now 
enshrouds things Burmese, will soon be dispelled—Yours 
very truly, 





‘Taw Six Ko. 
To the Becretary of the Royal Auiatic Society, London. 





5, Peustax Maxusceirr arremoreo 10 Faxuno’onin Rizi, 
wire A Nore ox Rusitaro ’t Guurnax wy And ‘1 "ALA 
at-Ma’annd aNp orn MSS. 1x sane sane Contecrion. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘May 17, 1899. 
Dean Srx,—I was much interested to learn from 

Dr. Horn's letter that a copy of the Persian MS., 
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aga luis, which T described in the January number, is 
catalogued in the Aya Sofia at Constantiaople under the 
title of ..s!) Bis. This seome to put Razi’s authorship 
beyond question. As regards his originality, perhaps 
I expressed myself rather carelessly when I suid that my 
MS. had “every appearance of being an original work." 
As the context shows, I meant to say that in my opinion 
it was not translated from the Greek, and could so far 
claim to be un original composition. I never doubted that 
it was largely compiled from older sources: this was a prioré 
to be expected, and in many cases Rizi actually cites his 
authority. While Tum not prepared to assert positively 
that he was indebted to the alts $5, 0 perusal 
of Dr, Horn's paper has convinced me that the two works, 
differing widely in scope, are yot to a large extent arranged 
fon parallel lines. It is curious that I should have un- 
consciously anticipated Dr. Horn's admirable suggestion 
to identify the authority whom Rist cites by the name 
of Seyyid or Imam Ismail with Inina'il b, Hasan b, Alymad 
b, Muhammad al-Hussint al-Jus author of the 5. 
legs 5 for Al-Shuri? Sharafuddin smal, to whom 
T thought Riazi might be referring, is in fact the samo 
Person (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, p. 467; Tbn Abi Usaibia,* 
ed. A. Miiller, vol. fi, p. 31 seq.). 

Since writing my article on the «=| iis, I have had 
cceasion to make for my own use a rough catalogue of 
the Ambic snd Persian MSS. gathered many years ago 
by my grandfather, the Into Dr. John Nicholson of Penrith. 
The private owner of MSS. may not improperly be likened 
to the innocent receiver of stolen guods, whoso best apology 
is straightway to publish what has befallon him. I hope 
therefore to be pardoned if T give some slight account of 
the rater volames and notice briefly a few more which have 
‘an interest apart from rarity. 

‘Tho Persian MSS, both in number and quality, aro much 
inferior to the Arabic. Besides the Hifyu ‘I Sibha T need 
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only mention the Tubfata ‘I Mi'minin, the Tubfa-i Sami, 
the Khamsa of Nizimi, Jami's Divan (two copies), and an 
exquisitely written Kalliyati Amir Khusrau, which belonged 
in turn to the libraries of Dr. Adam Clarke and Miss 
Richardson Currer. 

‘There are about 150 Arabic MSS., and to one of these, 
the Risilatu ‘l Ghufrin, I would call special attention, 
because it is, as T believe, a genuine work, hitherto unknown 
and undescribed, of the famous blind post and man of letters, 
Abii‘1‘AZ al-Mo'arri. The title runs: 


Spat AN ace yl aed Mell (sie) pt EIU sat] ly ade 






(vol. iii, p. 422), but ith 
T think, however, that Khalifa does mention this 
Risilln in the passage (vol. iii, p. 459) where he describes 
the Ras il of Aba ‘1 "Alf in the following terms:— 
we igh UL ptt Ls ty. Be Ly 
desseull UL, EEA Oh, Jae Letedt all ge” 

BB, Aap Bly Healy 

” For the words Q\iss DLy read J}! UL, —a very 
eusy change, ‘The MS. now before me fully answers to 
Haji Khalife's description, that is to say, it is really 
2 rhetorical composition, which cannot save in courtesy 
‘be styled an Epistle. It extends to 219 pages in all. The 
first and longer portion consists of a series of imaginary 
conversations between the Shaikh “Ali b. Manaiir and poets 
of the Ignorance who have been forgiven (hence the title) 
and received into Paradise. Many verses are quoted and 
commented on, each poct explaining and defending his 
own, and various amusing inciden's are introduced. The 
second part deals mainly with heresies and heretics, eg 
opal) Gaz), As T hope to print some extracts from 
the Risilatu ‘1 Ghufrin in am early issue of the Journal, 




















T refrain from giving further details just now. Tt appears 
tome to have great interest, not only as a new and probably 
unique specimen of Abi ‘I “Ali's literary powers, but also 
as being in itself a noteworthy accession to the huge mass 
‘of writings which fall under the general head of ‘adab’ or 
‘Littorac Humaniores.’ ‘The date is not formally stated, 
but we may infer from a passage on p. 156 that the Risil 
‘was composed in 414 4.x. 





Poetry ond Commentaries thereon. 


(1) Tanwira 'l Sigt, containing the text of Abii ‘I ‘Ali’s 
Sigtu ‘I Zand with an excellent commentary called Taawira 
"| Zand. This commentary is mentioned by Hajt Khalifa 
(vol. iii, p. 601), who says that it incorporates with many 
enlargoments and corrections the commentary which Abii ‘L 
“Ali himself dictated, and which was called Dau’u 'l Siqt. 
‘The author of this commentary is not known; Haji Kh 
says pede. An anciont hund bas ascribed it on the title 
Page to the Imim Fakhru’ddin Rai. Riizt did indeed 
‘compose « commentary on this Divan, but Ibn Abi Usaibin 
(ed. A, Miller, vol. ii, p. 29, fifth line from the foot) deolares 
that it was left unfinished, which is clearly not the case 
here, Moreover, Rizi was born in 543 a.x., two years after 
the date of this work (541.1). This copy was written. 
in the year 709 ast, EX! Eyae 3, in the city of 
Jajurm in Khorisin. My MS, is undoubtedly identical 
with the commentary which De Sacy mentions in his 
Chrestomathy (vol 92) and cites as 124 R, 

(2) Sharhu Turjumani “I Ashwig. ‘This MS. contains 
a Divan by the celebrated Muhiyyu'ddin b. nlArabi, 
entitled 31553) {Le-, with the author's own commentary, 
which is here called 3423\, 315.51 (see Haji Khul., vob i 
B. 276). Tt has the preface (quoted in the Leyden 
Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 74 804.) giving the date of the author's 
arrival in Mecca as 598 AH. not 611 an. as is stated by 

ijt Khalifa, and begins with the ame doxology, via. 
bal ett AY castle would be ‘interesting to know 
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whether the text of the poems in this MS. agrees with that 
in the Leyden MS. (No. 596) and the Gotha MS. (No. 2,268); 
and I hope to investigate this point at the first opportunity. 
Tnseriptions on the last page of this volume certify that 
it has twice been diligently collated and corrected, so that 
it should be an uncommonly exact manuscript. It was 
copied in 1029 s.n. 

(3) Sharhu Lamiyati ‘1 “Ajam. The title of this com- 
mentary by Salahu’ddin Safadi on Toghra’i’s celebrated 
poem is— 

poled ots et sil Cott es. 





The copy of Safadi’s commentary from which the original 
of this MS. was transcribed was written from the author's 
autograph in 888 a.u,, and the present copy was made in 
1071 An. 

Among the remaining poetical MSS. I may just mention 
the Mu‘allagit, with commentaries by Tibrizt and Zauzani, 
the Divan of Matanabbi (two copies, one of which 
contains the commentary by Wahidi), the Sigta ‘l Zand, 
Divina ‘1 Sababa, the Divan of ‘Alawan b. (cf. 
Ahlwardt, Berlin Cat., Nos. 3,283 and 7,936), and a mystical 
Divi, which at present I am unable to identify, with the 
following title: 














5s gogl salt as pal Jalal ltt gall ool lps Obs 
sespaall By some ll Gite 

Tt begins: 

N48 eae te lal a 

ee all 5, Jb, 

Gol US a3) ga otS pags 

oe nets aS 
As the words Gaal ul ulee Gl in the title are by 
a different and apparently older hand, I think it likely that 
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the others ate a spurious addition, In any case T shall 
be grateful for information throwing light upon this work 
or its alleged author. 

My account of those MSS. that aro not strictly pootical 
must be deferred to some future occasion—Yours sincerely, 


Rerwoun A, Nicnorsoy. 


6. Tne Avruox ov rHe SisaNaVAssa, 


June 14, 1899. 


Duan Si,—Feeling that it would bo of intorest to hear 
something of the author of a modern Pali work from ono 
of his contemporaries in the Buddhist community, T wrote, 
a short time ago, to the Venerable Subhiti, of Waskaduwa, 
asking him some questions alout the author of the Sasa: 
tamea. He bas not only repliod most kindly, giving me 
8 fow particulars and mentioning his own relations with 
Pafifiisimi, but also sends mo a copy of a lottor written 
by the Burmese riiagurn himself to Ceylon, on the occasion 
of 4 visit of certain Singhalese monks and others to 
Mandolay, in tho year 1863, 

Of Padiiisimi Subhiti writes as followa:— 

“Tho vonerublo priest waa known by the namo of 
Rajagura Pasitisimi. Ho lived at a monastery called 
*Sahussarodbiirima’ in the noightourhood of Mandalay 
shout thirty-five years ago, The friendly feelings that 
exiated between him and me and the pleasant correspondence 
we then carried on are still fresh in my memory. Sifaanae 
vamsn’ was compiled in 1864, and the sad death of its 
author oceurred several yeurs Inter. He was also the author 
of many other works, the lust of which was “Saddanititika,” 
which his death unfortanately rendered him unable to 
complete. He was a pure Burmese, and does not at all 
belong to the Singhalese nationality, nor did he ever visit 
Guylon. | *Simanavorna’ was compiled at the request of the 
High Priest Sumaiigala, the Principal of the: Vidyoduya 
Colloge, and Sarspamkara Indisabha Waraiausim, the 
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late High Priest of Ramadiianil 
‘appears, are mentioned in the bool 
Tadd below a transcript of Pati 


in Ceylon, who, it 





dimis Pali letter. 


Mave Bone, 


Namo tassa bhagayato arahato sammiisambuadhassa. 





uhitam idam aditthasabiyabhitassa sabrahmacirino Dham- 
millapkiira-Sirisumanatissattberassa Ps 
jamabidbammarijadhirajagurdti laddhalaiicons therouit ti 
dagghabbam. 


Tumbalarp bi wise Dhammadasst Silakkhandho ti dve 
Dhikkhi Sarapamkaro Dhammopilo Sumaigalo ct ti tayo 
simanord tayo upasaki kaliyugo bavisidhike dvisate sahasse 
cx sampatte ambitkam Marammamandale Tambadiparatthe 
Ratanipayyam nama imam mahfrijadbinim sampatti: to 
ca chokona fcariyena dammit® viya asst chekassa icari- 
yas gupam pakisonto samgharajaverassa vihiire igantulea 
‘hammam avikopenti nisidimsu. Maya yeva saddhim to 
ca sabe rijantepuram pavisitva dhammariijassa santike 
kathisallapam —pavattayims, 


pi mahadbammas 
tesam yeva Syranamkaradinasm Kathisallapam sutvit ativi 





























3 



















pamodi. E¥asmid ca atmaye to simagera upasampadam 
labbitum, jfobima. Bhikkh@ ca pubbe gubitasikkbam 
‘ammnaviicd? dosena samkilitthanti maffitva tam apanetvit 





iti vadanti, Atha mahi 
Ahammarfjg suaghurijansa Grime visu gimasimiyam 


Paliajoti 
Inbnapyde Maya oa yathiaantim yathabslam mabussi- 
lena, Atthiladhanitaniggahitavimuttidikam uwcearapavidhim 
[jdham katva kammavaeam vacetva parisuddhopasampa- 
‘imim aropayimha, ‘Te en samgharijassa santike 





; 
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gandham uggahetra tumhehi dinnovadinuripam yeva ni 
danti. Athaparam pi vattabbam atthi. Tam idini paccd- 
rocissimi. Tam sunatha manasikarotha. Katham. Tum- 
hebi imam Jambudipam Marammarattham Ratanapunni- 
nagaram figantukima hutva pubbe ceva idani ca mabia- 
dhammarajassa anumatiys dgantum iechamati vuttam. 
Tam abam mabidbammarajassa Grocemi. Atha so evan 
vadati: sidhu bhunte abarp ad galissinam irocossimi, Sukhena 
idhigamanatthaya tvam pana bhante asuka asukii nama ther 
Anitum yuttiti niyamam karobiti. Mabadhammarijena 
vattattt Dhammalamkira Sirisumanatissidayo katipayatheri 
itum yuttati. Tessrp tesa ndmam likhitva aigalissioam 
amaccdnam santikam pesesi. Sace ete thert Jambudipam 
gantum iccheyyum sukhen’ eva Sgantum kirupa dethiti 
‘tasmi ettha idisa pavatti datthabbal 
Adam kaliyuge tevisidhike dvisate sabasso ca sampatte 
mighamisassa kijlapakkhadasamiyam sfirajjavare Lamkadipe 
Giidenagare Paraminandavibare nisinnassa aditthasabiyassn 
Dhammilamkiira - Sirisumanattherassa santikam pabitan 
Jambudipe Marammamandalo Tambadiparatthe Rat 
Panpanagarnssa puratthimadisibhige  Sahassorodhirame 
dhaiiidbivasabhiite mahadhammaraiii Jirapite nivasin’ 
Paliisimisirikavidhajamabadbammarajadhirajaguriti —la~ 
ddhalaficona therenati datthabbam. a5 
Tamhikadcatthiya piniyabhajanam ers kad oa 
































Khuddakakarepdakam Sarapamkaridinam hattha niyyademi. 
To the Beeretary ofthe Royal Aste Society, 
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Hisroua pos Porrvoveses xo Matanan, ron Zrwapin, 
Manusoripto Arabe do Seoulo XVI, publioado o traduzido 
por Davin Loves, S8.G,L, pp. eiii, 96, 134. (Lisboa : 
Tmprensa Nacional, 1898,) 





In 1833 there was published, as one of the volumes 
inted for the Oriental Translation Fund, the “Tohfut-ul- 
Mujahideon, an Historical work in the Arabic Language. 
Translated into English by Licut. M. J. Rowlandson, 
Cor, MLR.A.S,, Persian Tutorproter to the Head-quartors of 
tho Army, Fort St. George.” ‘Tho work of which this is 
4 translation is by Zain-ud Din, a writer who lived during 
tho reign of Ali Adil Shih, the fifth sovereign of the Adil 
Shibi dynasty at Bijdpur, and gives a history of Malabat 

especially during the Portuguese period down to 1986, ‘The 
importuneo and accuracy of this work have boen recognized 
by all writers on Indian history; and Rowlandson’s trans 
lation has been often quoted, Unfortunately, however, his 
translation ia in many places inacourate, and his rendering 
of proper names is often erroneous, The late Sir Henry 
Yule, in the List of Books prefixed to his Hobson-Jobson, 
inserts after the title of Rowlandson’s work the remark, 
Very badly edited”; and after a quotation from it, 
.¥. ‘ Onpucnt; he adds: “The want of editing in this laut 
book is deplorable.” A new translation properly edited 
Was therefore a great desideratum; and such has now 
appeared in Lisbon, in connection with the fourth centenary: 
of the discovery of India by Vasco da Gama, Mr. David 
Lopes, the translator and editor, has collated four MSS. 

Jaua.s. 1899, “ 
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for this edition, one being in the British Musoum Library, 
second in that of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the other 
two in the India Office Library, He prints tho Arabio 
text, #0 that scholars may judge for themselves of the 
scouracy of his translation, To the latter he has appended 
numerous elucidatory footnotes, showing where the writer 
agrees with (or, rarely, differs from) the Portuguese his- 
torians, Tn a scholarly introduction Mr, Lopos gives a rapid 
survey of the commerce of India down to the sixteenth 
century, ® succinct history of Malabar, historical sketoh 
of the St, Thomas Chri and another of the Jews of 
Cochin, a brief chapter on the Portuguese dominion as 
referred to by Oriental writers, and, finally, one on Zain-ud 
Din and his work. In an appendix aro given translations 
of passages from various Indian writers bearing on the 
subject of tho work, There ix a good index; and tho 
Value of the book is enhanced by four maps reproduced 
from Drs. Bittner and Tomaschek's Die topographisohen 
apitel des indivchen Seespiegele Mohit (Viouna, 1807). Our 
only regrot is, thet, being in Portuguese, Mr. Lopes's work 
will bo read by 90 few English scholars, 














Dowauy Funoveon, 


Mermmaiuyonw pes Sustsaus vin OntwtaLiscnn SPnacten 
an der K. F. W. Universitit su Berlin, Herauagegebon 
yon Dirceter, Geh. Reg. Rath. Professor Dr. SacHavs 
3 vols, (Berlin: Spebmann, 1898,) 


Our distinguished Honorary Member, Geheimrath Dr. 
Sachau, has with these volumes commenced a series of 
Publications which will ad@ now lustre to the famous school 
of Oriental learning over which he 2o efficiently presides 
As a wort of proface we have an account of the work of 
the School in 1807 and 1898. In the Iatter ‘year there 
rere seventoon professors and seven lecturers, who gave 
inetraction in thirteen languages, and in four special 
subjects—hygiene, agriculture, Seography, and the method. 
for travellers of taking scientific observations. ‘These 
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courses were attended by 166 students; and two special 
courses of lectures on Russian and Spanish, specially 
designed to suit the requirements of commercial men, ware 
attended by 199 other students, On the completion 
of their course of studies various students, whose names 
are given, received diplomas for knowledge of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Swaheli. And accounts are given of « 
legacy bequeathed to the school, and of collections of 
Moorish and Arabic and Persian MSS. presented to it. 

‘The object of the prosont publications ix stated to be: 
(1) To follow up the latest developments of the languages 
taught in the College, and of their allied idioms; (2) to 
help towarda an all-round progress in the scientific 
Knowledge of those languages, and especially in fields so 
far insufficiently explored; (3) to work up old and to 
open out new ground in the interests of the commerce, 
the foreign missions, and the colonies of Germany ; and 
(4) to devote « careful study, in connection with all the 
above cbjects, to the literatures, habits and customs, 
religions, lnws, institutions, and the historical and economic 
development of the peoples who speak the above-mentioned 
Janguages. 

‘The scheme may seem ambitions, splendidly ambitio 
But it is not running much risk to say that under the 
guidance of Gcheimrath Sachau and his able condjutors 
it has evory likelihood of a great success, and the present 
volumos are fully worthy of the high standard thus set up. 

Wo have here a series of monographs by the most 
competent, hands on an Arabic chronicle from Zanzibar, 
on tho present movement among Turkish writers towards 
 groater purity of diction; on a story from Oman; on 
the present state of legal studies and institutions in 
Turkey ; on inscriptions from Syria; on Russian works on 
Western Asia; on the language of Galicia; on metre in 
; on proverbs current in Morocco; on 
oy from Pekin to Chang-an and Lo-yang; on the 
position of women in Japan; on the modern history of 
Japan; and on Russian works on the far East; on 
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Mubammédan law as administered in East Africa; on 
Jaw ‘and custom among the Bantus; on fruit production 
in Zanzibar (from native sources); on the numerals in 
five Bantu dialects; on the dialect of Gulf Speke; and 
on East-African place-names, 

When wo see such studies, thorough and scholarly of 
course—for aro they not the work of teachers attached 
fo a German University —but yet carefully chosen with 
& view to prctical sequaintanee with the peoples lately 
brought under German influence, and within the reach of 
Gorman trade, we may bogin to understand ono of the 
advantages that trade enjoys. And wo may ask whether 
the time has not come for England, also, to make up for 
Joat time by establishing a sitnilar school, and by encouraging 
Englishmen thrown into contact with Kasten and African 
Peoples to givo up thoir habit of learning at second-hand, 
‘and of conversing only through interpreters, 





Tux Giraxa (= Javana) Mata, on Ganuaxn ov Brnvit- 
stones. By Anya Sina. ‘Translated from the Sanskrit 
by J.S. Semver. (London: Frowde, 1895,) 


This forms tho first volume of series of “Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists,” edited by Profesor Max Miller, Ho 
states in the preface that when the series of “Sacred Books 
of the East” hnd closed, he still continued to receive offers 
of translations of important texts, ‘They were chiefly 
Buddhist toxts, and the King of Siam having promised 
material support, tho present series was started. In thus 
Providing the necessary means for the publishing of this 
Yolume tho King of Siam bas afforded a fresh proof of his 
enlightened patronage of literature, already well known 
by his support of tho Pali Text Society, by the magnificent 
elition he has had printed of the Buddhist canonical works, 
snd by his projected edition of the chiof commentaries upon 
them. ‘The cordial thanks of the increasing numbers of 
‘those interested in the comparative study of religion and 
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philosophy, of those interested in the history of India, 
‘and especially of those interested in Buddhism, are dus to 
His Majesty for this fresh proof of his munificence, 

‘Tho work itself is u small colleotion of old stories, originally 
current in Prakrit, and here retold in good orthodox Sanskrit 
by the author, whom the editor, Professor Kern, assigns to 
the seventh century :D,, and the translator, Dr. Speyer, 
thinks may be a contury or two older, Now and again the 
earned author, Arya Stra, has misunderstood some word 
in his Prakrit original (900, for instance, Kern's notes on 
pp. $8, 118) and thus makes a mistako which cloarly shows 
tho mothod of his work. As his date is about a thousand 
years, more or less, after tho Buddha, the work beara about 
the same relation to the Buddhist canonical books as a work 
of some modiaeval monk who retold the New ‘Testament 
parables in a greatly amplified version would bear to the 
New Tostamont itself, It is good evidence of the literary. 
ability of Arya Siira, of the style current at his time, and 
oven, to a slight degroe (in tho additions made by the 
author), of beliefs held at the timo and place when and 
where it was composed. Of especial value in this respect 
aro the half-dozen references to older Sitras as authoritative 
documenta, and the fuot that the work is exclusively 
Hinayfina, not Mabiiying, is ovidence of the atill continued 
popularity of tho older Buddhism at a comparatively 
late date. 

‘Thore is very little, however, that is distinctively Buddhist 
in this work. ‘The doctrines of previous births, und of the 
effect worked in thin birth by a man’s deeds in his provious 
births, are no doubt Buddhist; but they are also both pre- 
Buddhist, and common to other Indian systems of thought. 
And the sort of simple ethics inculcated is common ground 
not only to Buddhist, but to Indian, and indeed very much 
also to all, tellers of fables, We could wish therefore that 
subsequent volumes of this series might be chosen from 
the canonical books, or at least from books dealing with 
philosophio und religious conceptions. 

‘The present volume ix yery readable. The excellent 
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English of the translations, and the careful and scholarly 
introduction, reflect the greatest credit on the translator. 
And we hope that the well-known organizing ability of 
Professor Max Miller, who baa profixed an interesting 
introduction of his own, will meet with as much success 
in the excellent idea of this series as it has already done 
in the case of the “Sacred Books of the East.” 








Tux Prracnixo oy saw: a History of the Propagation 
of the Muslim Faith, By T. W. Anxoin, B.A. 8¥0; 
Pp- 388, (Westminster: Constable & Co.) 


An account of the ways and moons adopted by the 
disciples of Talim to propagate their beliof throughout the 
world should be of great interest and importance, Not many 
havo a clear notion of the real extent of the followers of 
the Muslim Church, much less are they acquainted with 
the manner in which they took root in countries of quite 
heterogeneous races. That from the outact Islim exercised 
missionary powers was due to the force of circumstances. 
In viewing this point one must start from the idea that 
it came to aid the spread of monotheism among pagans, and 
it is chiefly in countries inhabited by such that Islam has 
obtained « lasting foothold. ‘This ia sufficient to secure it 
the charactor of a universal religion, although so extensive 
& programme, as tho author makes the founder of Islim 
responsible for, was not anticipated in the original scheme, 
Mr. Amol goes too far when he asserts that Muhammed 
in the initial stages of his ministry claimed to have w mission 
to all mankind (p, 24). He certainly does not upset 
Sir William Muir's theory that the universalistic idex in 
Islim was only an afterthought. ‘The words of the Qoréa 
upon which Mr, Arnold bases his argument (Stira xvi, 86) 
do not extend beyond the Jews and Christians of the Arab 
peninsula, Eyen when Muhammed’s temporal power was 
on the increase, his energies were in the main directed 
towards his immediate neighbourhood, and he bequeathed 
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to his successors the very arduous task of strengthening 
the bonds which held many indifferent members to the 
mother church, 

Mr. Arnold's views on the methods preached by Mu- 
hammed are altogether too ideal, All was not s0 pure and 
inoffensive as he seems to think. ‘The passages he quotes 
in support of his thoory that the Qorin ‘forbids violence 
tnd force in the conversion of unbelievers” should not have 
eon sclected without a look into the cireumstances under 
which they wore revealed, No one will be astonishéd to 
hear Muhammed proclaim patience as a great virtue or 
recommend gentle methods of persuasion during the Meccan 
poriod, when his cause was weak and his porvonal safety 
eadangerod. How different is his attitude after the con- 
quost of Meoca, when in a bold manifesto he “‘in the name 
of Allah” ropudiates treaties existing between him and 
unbelioyers; When the sacred months have passed awa 
Kill tho idolators wherever you may find them; and take 
them and besiege thom, and lie in wait for them in every 
place of observation” (ix, 5). . . . “Fight those 
who believe not in Allah and tho last day,” eto, (ibid., s. 29), 
We have only quoted tho most: striking passages, but there 
fro many more, indeed, during the whole of Muhammed’s 
life in Medina, and sword and dagger are more prominent 
than is compatible with a pencoful spread of Talim. A 
history of Mubammed’s mission cannot be written without 
taking into aceount the foroible measures as we/t as the 
peaceful ones which were adopted. Mr, Arnold also omits 
another of the attractions possessed by carly Islam, vis. 
the material gain promised to the converts of the poorer 
classes, Many who were all but starving when joining the 
ranks of the Faithful, died rich men, 

‘The author will find some difficulty in convincing the 
reader that the mere ‘ preaching’ of Islim is identical with 
the history of its propagation. How about the slaughter 
of the B. Koreizs after their surrender? That the wars of 
Muhammed wore not aggressive but defensive is a sweeping 
assertion, which it would be extremely embarrassing to 
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Prove, In his account of peaceful conversions Mr, Arnold 
Places too much reliance on traditions more conspicuous 
by religious bias than good authority. He reproduces, e.g, 
the story of the conversion of Dhimiim b. ‘Tha'labs. (the 
ambassador of the B. Su'd b, Bakr) according to Sprenger’s 
ion (“Leben Mobammad’s,” iii, 202), but without 
sharing this scholar’s scepticism as to its historical accuracy. 
Now it is interesting to compare this account of tho matter, 
which is taken from Ibn Sa'd’s large work, with the older 
Yersion of Ibn Ishig. According to the latter the con- 
version did not take place till A. 9 of the Hijra (and not 
A. 5 us Mr, Arnold believes), and the whole fantastic 
relation of the event is given on the ill-famed authority 
of Tha Abbas, Now while in Ibu Sa'd's version Dhimien 
asks the Prophot if ho was not sent by Allah to “all men, 

Ton Ishiiq has only tho words “to us.” ‘This shows more 
clearly than snything that the universalist tondoney in 
Toliim was still far from its full dovelopment in the accond 
century, 

Mr. Amold’s theory of tho nonrly absolute toleration 
Granted by eurly Moslims to followers of other creeds 
should also undergo some slight modification. He forget, 
for instance, Omar's treatment of the Obristians in Najrin 
and of the Jews in Khaibar, who were both expelled from 
their territories in spite of the treaties they held from 
Muhammed. ‘The harsher treatment allotted to Jews and 
Christians in lator centuries in but a consequence of maxims 
Inid down in the Qorin. ‘The law admits neither of them 
as witnesses, because it denies them the character of 
intogrity, u mearure derived rather artificially from a phraso 
in the Qorin (Ixy, 2, “Bring an witnesses mon of equity 
From among you”; of. Sachau, “ Muhammed. Recht,” p. 739), 
Religious tolerance, wherover found among Molina, is 
Perhaps a quostion of rare or inborn qualities rather than 
anything else, just av the intensity of religious feeling 
Yaries among the different nations of the Muhammedss 
creed. At any rate, no general rule can be laid dows fa 
‘his respect; on the contrary, the course of history, even 
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in our century, is far from bearing out Mr. Arnold’ 
optimistic opinions. 

Otherwise Mr. Arnold has spared no pains in sketching 
‘out, both geographically and historically, the wanderings 
of Islim over Western Asia and Europe, Central Asia, 
India, China, Afries, and the Mslay Archipelago. This 
Tist of names alone is sufficient to show that Islim is by no 
means dying. In bis retrospeet of the causes which make 
it a missionary religion the author, although not giving 
many new ideas, is yet on the right track. ‘The extremo 
simplicity of the fundamental tenets, which tax the mind 
of the would-be believer very little, was and is no doubt 
‘a powerful agent in the promotion of propagandist efforts, 
porticularly when applied against a decaying fetishism. 
Telim to-day probably meets with the same experiences 
among savage nations as it did in bygone times when ite 
advances were met half-way by the pagans who had lost 
confidence in their old gods, the present circumstance being 
only dissimilar in that there are no more the enormous 
difficulties to overcome which wore placed in its way by 
tribal and personal interests. If Mr. Arnold bad done 
nothing but dispel the false notions which are rife among 
general readers regarding the vitality of Islim, he deserved 
success, but he has done more by giving a bird's-eye view 
‘of the present extent of one of the most interesting general 
upheavals on record. 




















H. Hivscuret. 


Gexests pes Maudnuaxata, von Josera Dantaany, S.J. 
80; pp. xxiv +290. (Berlin: Dames, 1899.) 


‘This new work by Father Dalmonn has a miseading 
title. One expects a book setting forth the author's views 
1s to the way in which the Mahabharata was put together 
into its present sbape. Instead of thst, one has a series 
‘of replies to the various scholars who do not accept the 
position, pat forward in Father Dablmann’s previous works, 
that the Mahibbarata existed, as we have it, before the 
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fifth contury ».c, Professors Hopkins, Ludwig, Jacobi, 
and Wober, Dra, Winternitz and Liiders, and lost, not 
least, M. Barth, will find themselves here the subject of 
very strongly worded criticism. But the reader, acquainted 
with the other works by the same author, will find little 
that has not been already stated, over and over again, 
them. The best sontences in the present work are the 
ones on p. 50 and p. 150, where the author promises 
4 detailed statemont of what can be gathered from the epio 
a to law and custom, government, sociul organization, 
religion, and philosophy. Such a collection of data will 
be of the very groatest importance if all the evidence is 
impartially included; and equally important whether they 
ead up to the author's conclusion or to that of the many 
scholars of first rank who hold u viow #0 different from hin 
‘The presont work doos not throw much light on that. point. 
The methods of controversy, oven in the ablest hands, aro 
nocessarily different from those of original research. And 
when the controversy is 40 much expanded by reiterated 
assortion of the author's solution of the vory quostions at 
issuo, it is evon less instructive than controversies usually 
are. We shall do well, therefore, to await the very 
interesting volumes which are promised. It is by them, 
really, thnt the gifted author will either stand or fall. 














Yoworsten, tHe Prorune or Axcrwe Trax. By A. Ve 
Witttaws Jacksox, 8v0; pp. 312. (Now York: 
published for the Columbia University Press by tho 
Macmillan Co., 1809.) 


During the last twenty years considerable progress bas 
been made in correcting and extending our knowledge of 
the Zoroastrian Scriptures, both Avesta and Puhlayi, In 
Goldner's edition of the Avesta we have probably an 
exhaustive revision of the complete texts; and this hus 
been supplemented by Darmestotsr’s transcripts and partial 
translations of many surviving Avesta fragments, In the 
Suored Books of the East we have cight volumes of English 
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translations of Avesta and Pablavi texts; to which we 
must add Darmesteter's French translation of the Avesta, 
in three quarto volumes of Le Musce Guimet. The Pablavi 
scriptures have not been so exhaustively translated, though 
several texts, previously unknown in Europe, have been 
examined, and others heard of; so that the probability of 
any important discovery of unrecorded religious texts in 
Pahlavi is pow very small. 

Next in importance to the doctrines of a religion are the 
lifo andactions of its founder, and the want of some really 
trustworthy history has been especially felt in the case of 
Zarathustra (the Zoroaster of classical writers), because the 
original Avesta and Pablavi narratives have both been lost. 
But Profesor A. V. Williams Jackson has, at length, 
‘supplied what was wanted, partly from old summaries of 
the Pahlavi narrative, snd partly from binte in the Avesta 
and statements, more or less vague, made by classical and 
Oriental writers, The result is n book which “deals with 
tho lite and legend of Zoroaster” in a singularly lucid, 
interesting, and exhaustive manner. 

‘Alter a short introduction, emphasizing the fact that 
Zoroustor must bave been a really historical personage snd 
not a myth, the book narrates what is recorded about his 
family history and genealogy, his date and native place, 
his parents, birth, and childhood, his persecution by the 
old priesthood, his education and religious preparation, his 
conference with Ahura Mazda (probably in a vision), bis 
two-years’ preaching in vain to the Turanians and Karaps, 
hhis conferences with the six Ameaspeitas, his temptation 
by Aiira-main-yu, and the first real convert he obtained, 
in his cousin, after ten years of conferences and preaching. 
‘Two years more are requisite for the conversion of Vistasp 
and that king's family and court, owing to the violent 
opposition of the Kavis and Karaps, the old sages and 
Priests, whose influence is at length overcome by the 
personal interference of the archangels Vohuman and 
Ashavahista, aided by the Propitious Fire. 

‘After this conversion of King Vistas, when Zoroaster 
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had completed his forty-second year, the old traditions 
contain fewer details. The war of the religion, with King 
Axjisp, occurred eighteen. years before Zoroaster’s death, uc- 
cording to tradition, although Jamasp had already succeeded. 
him as chief councillor of the king. Whether the Turanians 
who are ssid to have killed Zorouster at Balk, cighteon 
years later, were led by Arjisp is perhaps less certain. 
‘Tradition, however, attributes the writing of the Avesta 
to Jamasp, from the teaching of Zoroaster, eight years 
before the death of the latter. 

To the narrative of Zoroaster's mission, here briefly 
sketched, is added an equal bulk of appendixes, comprising 
all the further information, ancient and modern, that has 
been discovered regarding the incidents mentioned. ‘These 
appendixes contain explanations of Zorosster's name; state- 
ments regarding his date, with discussion and results; a table 
of Zoroastrian chronology ; a comprehensive discussion of 
all allusions to Zoroaster’s native place and the scene of his 
ministry ; classical passages mentioning his name; allusions 
to him in various other old literatures; and notes on 
sculptures supposed to represent him. 

Classical writers report the birth of Zoroaster as having 
cecurred earlier than x.c. 6,000, although the traditional 
date is u.c. 660. This serious difference is, however, easily 
explained when we find that tradition also states that his 
spiritual body was first formed ¥.c. 6,630; as it then becomes 
evident that the classical writers mistook this spiritoal 
formution for actual birth in the material world, At the 
same time, this classical error affords an interesting proof 
of the existence of the traditional system of Zoroustrian 
chronology as early a8 the fourth century nc, the date of 
the older manuscripts which the classical writers quote as 
their authorities om the subject. 

The identification of Zoroaster’s native place, and of the 
scenes of his activity, has engaged much of Professor 
Jackson's attention, and is treated most exhaustively. 
Although at first inclined to seek Zoroaster's early home 
in the east, he has been compelled to admit that most of 
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the best evidence is strongly in favour of finding it in 
the west. The conclusion being that Zoroaster was born 
somewhere in Adarbaijan, between Lake Urumiah and the 
Cuspian; his father’s family residing cither at Urumiah, 
Siz, or on the Daryai river; and his mother’s family at 
Rai, Regarding the scenes of his activity, he appears to 
have bad little success in his own country, and his early 
preaching tours among the Turanians were practically use~ 
Jess, oven when made in the south-cast region of Sagasti 
He must then have returned by degrees to his native 
land, as the localities of his later conferences, with the 
Amesaspeiitas, may be traced south of the Caspian and in 
Aaarbaijan. 

‘Where he had to seek Vistisp is not stated in any Avesta 
or Pahlavi text, although Sagastin is sometimes mentioned 
1s belonging to the Kayan dynasty. Muhammadan writers 
sre almost unanimous in placing Vistisp's kingdom in 
Bactria, and his capital at Balkh, which appears to havo 
been founded by his father Lohrasp (Aurvataspa), who is 
said to have abdicated and lived there in retirement. 
‘Thirty-five years after the conversion of Vistisp, Zoroaster 
‘was killed by Turunians at the storming of Balkb, according 
to Firdausi and other Persian writers, But the Pahlavi 
tradition, though it gives the namo of the assassin, docs 
not mention the locality of the massacre. 

Several eminent Iranian scholars dispute the claims of 
Bactria to being the scene of Vistasp's conversion and 
Zoroaster’s death, and advocate those of Media. Professor 
Tackson has stated the evidence on both sides of the question, 
but wisely refrains from drawing any positive conclasion 
which, by hastily wecepting the evidence on one side, would 
eject all that which is offered on the other. It is safer to 
wait for further discoveries and, in the meantime, this 
valuable work will supply the reader with very nearly all 
the known materials for understanding the life and work of 
Zoroaster, the Zarathustra of the Avesta. 

Tt may be useful to add that two or threo names, quoted 
in the book from Persian works, illustrate the marvellous 
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ingenuity of Persian scribes in misusing discritical points, 20 
as to corrupt foreign names. In such cases the reader hus 
only to write the name in Persian characters without the 
points, and then try all possible combinations of other points, 
when he will soon discover the original reading of the name. 
Thus, the place called Darbist, or Zarbist, in p. 97, lin. 11 and 
p. 224, n. 2, is found to be a corruption of Diz-i-nipist, or 
‘fortress of documents,’ which is mentioned in the last 
chapter of the third book of the Dinkard, in a Pablavi 
passage translated in SBE, xxvii, xxxi. Again, the 
strange Mobed Torr of Busiwari, quoted in p. 202, 
lin, 26, from the Dabistan, is evidently Barzii of Nawsiti, 
commonly called Dastiir Barzii Kimdin, who was still living 
in 1670. 

Another Persian name, which has been sadly ill-treated by 
Arab and Persian scribes, is that of the supreme highpriest 
of Ardasir Papikin, which has recently been partially 
corrected from Tosar into Tansar. In the Arabic text of 
Mas Mealorce of Gold (ed. B. de Meynard), vol. ii, 
p-161, the best out of five readings of the name is Bisar, 
this becomes Tansar when all the diacritical points aro 
altered. But the name is Pahlavi and occurs six times in the 
Dinkard; thrice it can be read either Tansar or Tasar, and 
thrice the letter or o is doubled. In the Persian text of 
‘Tansar’s letter to the king of Tabaristan the name ocours five 
times, and the » is certainly doubled once. The Persian 
translator also explains (see Journal Aviatique, 1894, pp. 205, 
508) that the owner of the original Pablavi MS, bad noted 
that the name implied that the highpriest’s body was hairy. 
‘As the first syllable tan means ‘body’ in Pablavi, and the 
Pahlavi word for ‘hair’ is ears, we might expect the whole 
name to be Tanvars; but, to adapt this to the Publavi and 
Persian orthography of the word, we ought to go a step 
farther and assume that the last two letters have been 
transposed colloquially, so that the actual name hud become 
‘Tanvasar; and this reading would correctly represent the 
Pablavi spelling with a double m, because © and n are written: 
alike in Pablavi. We have the option of reading Tandsar, 
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as tan, ‘the body,’ is usually written fand, but how could this 
reailing be reconciled with the meaning ‘hairy body’? 
Tune, 1399. E,W. West. 


Aucenmixe Grscnicare per Paitosorme. Vol. I, 
Part 2, Philosophie der Upanishads. Von Dr. 
Pavr, Dsvesex. 8v0; pp. xii and 368. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1899. Price 9.) 


Tn this volume the Upanishads have the good fortune of 
being treated by an enthusiastic admirer, whose sympathy 
with their philosophic position has led him to devote 
a careful stady to the texts in their original Ianguage, and 
who unites to a thorough knowledge of European philosophy 
1 strict training in the rules of historical criticism, Had 
the work been written by a professor of philology instead 
of by a professor of philosophy it would, no doubt, have 
‘been very different. ‘The passages on which the principal 
stress ig here laid might then have loomed less largely than 
other passages here passed over as if of little moment. 
A selection in either case would be inevitable; and what we 
have here is a complete statement of the Upanishad theory 
of God and of the soul. To the first, the theology, ten 
chapters are devoted; to the second, four; and there are 
supplementary chapters on the views expressed in the 
Upanishads as to tranemigration, salvation, and ethics; and 
4 very interesting introductory discussion of the relative age 
of the various texts, 

Throughout the book the question of the course of the 
development of the different doctrines discussed is kept 
constantly before the reader's attention. And in this respect 
the views put forward by the author are characterized by #0 
much caution, and at the sume time by so much insight, and 
‘supported by so many details, that they will probably be 
accepted, in the main, by all future writers on the subject. 
The conclusions reached are a distinct contribution to 
our knowledge of the question; and it will be advisuble, 
shortly, to sot out the final result. 
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The oldest of tho Upanishads, which are also the longest 
and are in prose, consist, each of them, of a mosaic of 
Passages different in age and origin. Tt is only possible, 
therefore, in u very general way, and subjeot to special 
reservations, to speak of any one of them asa whole, But 
subject to this the Brihadiranyska is the oldest (and 
especially Books I-IV), the Chindogya comes next, then 
tho Tuittiriya, Aitareyn, Kaushittakt, and Kena, in the order 











here given. All theso are pre-Buddhistio, and tho oldest 
usages in them are some centuries older than the most 
modern, 


ve the Kithaka, Tad, Svetiivatara, 
tmd Mabii-narfiyana, ull in verse, And to this 
Period probably belong some of tho metrical passages, 
especially those of greator length, in the prose works of the 
Inst group, which in tho main aro oldor, 

Younger than this second group we have a third small 
group—the Prasa, Maitriyaniys, and Maydikys, written, 
in prose, but in a prose very evidently much later than 
that used in the Upanishads of the first group. 

It is these fourteen Upanishads of which the philosophic 
contents is set out in the present volume, ‘The other, still 
Inter ones, are only incidentally mentioned. And matter 
not philosophical—that is, not relating wither to the Brahman 
or to the Atman—is very properly omitted. ‘Tho very 
interesting discussion as to the origin of the Siiukhya system 
out of the older Upanishads comes under the head of their 
Philosophical teaching; and 40 also do all the quostions 
discussed in the supplementary chapters, 

Of the many grotesque, naive, even superstitious ideas, 
which find utterance in these crabbed old texts, the present 
work takes little or no notice, and secing that the work has 
been written from the point of view, not of folklore, not 
of the history of ideas, but of the history of phi 
it would be unfair to expect that it should. 

‘The initial position of the author is (p. 42) that the 
Points in all religions are: 1, tho existonce of God; 2 the 
‘immortality of the soul; 3, the frecdom of the will, 
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that these three points can only be safeguarded by the 
idealistic philosophy to which the older Upanishads give 
40 deep and so subtle an expression, How can the former 
part of this proposition be reconciled with Buddhism? or is 
that not a religion? And if the word God is to have the 
meaning of the Bruhman, how ean the proposition be 
reconciled with Confucianism, or even with the ancient 
faiths of Greece, of Egypt, and the Euphrates Valley, By 
‘4 universal consensus of usage all theso are called ‘religions’; 
t would seom rather hard to set up such » definition of 
jon as would exclude them all. 

‘The author expresses soverul times the opinion that in 
thoir mst essential tenets the thinkers of the Upanishads 
aro at ome with a cortain line of Huropean thinkers, roughly 
i by the names Parmenides, Plato, Kant, Schopen~ 

would seom to requir some modification. 
Schopeniauot, at all events, distinotly stated that, if he wero 
to judgofpll systems by his own, the Buddhist woul bo tho 
rely Schopenhauer, who was algo an cnthusinstio 
tho Upanishads, would not havo mado such a 
without good cause. It would seem that, in his 
philosophy underlying the Upanishad theories of 
God andthe soul can be held without holding thoso theories 
thomaclsfale Now to most readers the Upanishads, apart from 
the triiman and Atman theories, would be rather like the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 

Neither of these propositions aro essential to the purpose 
of tho work, which is to expound the philosophy of the 
Upmnishads. ‘That is done throughout: with so much care, 
with s0 much scholarship, with such admirable insight, that 
the present work will be simply indispensuble to every 
student who wishes to rightly understand and adequately 
‘appreciato these precious legacies of ancient Indian thought. 
Wo have bad nothing like it before. In a hundred details 
of importance the author's rich knowledge has enabled him 
to throw unexpected light on dark phrases. He brings 
‘out with great skill-the really essential points. On such 
questions as the origin of the Sinkhya school; on the doctrine 
1890, 45 

























admirer! 


opinion, 
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of salvation; on the part played by the nobles (rather than 
the priests) in working out the most vital portions of the 
Upanishad theory; on the distinction between the ascetic 
‘and the recluse; on the origin and growth of the trans- 
‘migration idea ; on tho relation of the older Upanishads to 
tho younger oues, and of both to the later Vedanta—we have 
discussions of the greatest interest; and it is quite safe to say 
that we have new light on each, It would be obviously 
impossible within the limits of this short notice in 
detail, exsctly in how far the author's views on 
go beyond those of his predecessors. And it 
undesirable, as everyone should himself read thi 













volume, of which we hope soon to see a trani into 
English, 

Tho previous part dealt with the philosophy offfio Vedas 
and Brahmanas. The succeeding part will faeal with 
Buddhism. It would add greatly to the useful of each 
part if indices, at least of the Sanskrit words oludidfated, hnd 
been added. We much hope that this want bo made 
good in the noxt part. s 

T. W. Ruvs Mpavios 


Maniowanata. The Epic of Ancient India, cond 
English Verse by Rowesn C, Durr, C.1. 
pp- 190. (London: Dent.) 


‘This is an attempt to give in English verse, and in a small 
compass, such an epitome of the national poem of Indin as 
would be likely to convey to English readers a fair idea 
of the character of the poem. The author says (in the 
Epilogue, p. 175) of the Maha Bharata :— 

“The work went on growing for a thousand years after 
it was first compiled and put together in the form of an 
epic; until the crystal rill of the epic itself was all but 
Jest in an unending morass of religious and didactic episodes, 
legends, tales, and traditions . , . . Nevertheless the 
Iending incidents and characters of the old epic are still j 








discernible uninjured by the mass of foreign substance in 
which they are now imbedded—like those immortal figures, 
recovered from the ruins of an ancient world, which now 
beautify the muscums of Europe.” 

‘Tho author has accordingly rendered, in a free translation, 
niot an abstract of cortain passages, but the whole of such 
passages as secmed to him to contain the very gist of the 
original epic, ‘There is only one exception, ‘The eighteen 
layst battle undoubtedly belonged to the original story. 
Tat it is too long in the Sanskrit for tho purpdeo of this 
little book, ‘That episode has eoordingly been greatly 
condensed. All the rest of the story is told in conseoutive 
Jines, just as they stand in tho original, 

‘Tho motro selected is the metre of “Locksley Hall.” ‘The 
choico is a vory happy one. ‘Tho swing of tho trochaic 
verso more fitly reproduces tho aloke than any inmbiea ean 
do; and the length of the metre chosen corresponds more 
nearly than tho ordinary English blink verso would do to 
tho longth of the original versos. An example will show 
tho style. 

Yudhisbthira laments the destruction of his warriors by 
Bhishma:— 


Ana lordly tusker tramples on a marsh of feoblo reeds, 

As a forest conflagration on the parchéd woodland feeds, 
Bhishma rides down on my warriors in his mighty battle ear, 
God nor mortal chief can fuco him in the gory field of war. 
‘Vain our toil, and vain the valour of our kinsmen loved and 





lost ; 
Vainly fight my faithful brothers hy a luckloss fortune crost! 


It may bo « question whether it was wise to introduce the 
clement of rhyme which divides off cach couplet from others 
inn way not found in the original, and must frequently 
hhave hampered the translator, It is certainly most un- 
fortunate that where Sanskrit names are mentioned they 
fare in some eases so placed in the verse that the stress 
comes upon the wrong syllable. We hear throughout not 
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of Draupadi, but of Draupidi; not of Hasting, or Tastina- 
para, but of Hastinn; not of Uttara, but of Uttara; not 
of Sivitri, but of Savitri; not of Satyavin, but of Satyivan ; 
nd s0 on with some other familiar names, Tt was no doubt 
difficult to fit the Indian names into the English metre, 
and whatever one does, the English reader will probably. 
mangle them. But the aid of the motre would have afforded 
‘© great opportunity for teaching the English where rightly 
to put the stress, So slight a change would be required 
that wo Sven hope that ut Joust Draupidi and Hastina will 
disappear from the next edition. 

It in particularly interesting to notice what 
Passages which the learned translator hus coi 
contain tho gist of tho original epic. He has chown the 
following verses—the Roman figures referring to the Book, 
and the Arubie to the section, of tho Caloutta edition, 











I. 134-137, 184-199, 
Tl. 33-36, 44, 65, 69, 
TI. 292-296, 
IV. 35, 36, 40-43, 44, 59, 62, 
V. 1-8, 94, 124-196, 
VI-X. In abstract. 
XI, 10, 11, 16, 17, 26, 28. 
XIV. 85, 88, 89. 


17. 











‘The author hopes elsewhere to put forward his views on 
the historical growth of the epic, In this litle volame 
they would be out of place. Tt should be judged as 
4 literary effort, not as historival criticism, And as literary: 
effort it is cortainly n very great success, A generoiis 
admiration for the original, and a warm sympathy with its 
tone, a striking command of vigorous and flowing and idio- 

io English, a fine sense of rhythm, and a real power of 





Poetic imagination have combined to render this selection just 


what it is intended to be—a most interesting and attractive 
‘way of introducing to English readers what the author 
considers to be the essence of the grand old Indian poem. 
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‘The smaller edition quoted at the head of this notice is the 
popular one at a popular price, ‘There is an ddition de luce 
on finer paper, with a number of exquisite illustrations of 
which one only is inserted in the popular edition. We hope 
both the enterprising publisher and the succossful author 
will be amply rewarded by the sale of this timely and 
instruotive little book, —~ 
Ru. D. 





Linpen pee Méxcur uxp No’ 
von Kant, Evorn Nuvwa: 
Hofmann, 1899.) 








This is a translation into German verso of the two 
collections of poems by the mon and women respectively, 
members of the Buddhist Order during, or immediately 
after, the Buddha’s time, ‘These two anthologies, called 
tho Thera- and Theri-githa, consist in groat part of verses 
not found elsowhero in tho eanon, but also contain the verses 

ly taken from episodes in mixed prose and vorse in othor 
‘Yhowo latter eatos—in which the versos aro really. 
only rightly intelligible by means of the light thrown upon 
them by the prose setting in which thoy are found—mako 
it highly probable that all the verses must originally have 
been handed down in a similar prove setting. The com- 
mentator, Dhammapila of Kateipura, who wrote a thousand 
yeurs later, embodies in his work tho tradition as to what 
woient prose setting was. But even with this assistance 
itis often not easy to gather the exact foroe of the ecstatic 
outbursts of feeling which theso old verses record. 

‘The task undertaken by the translator is therefore no 
easy one; though, of course, a succosstul solution of it 
Would afford most valuable evidence of a characteristic 
phase, not only of Buddhist, but of Indian thought. ‘Tho 
Aifficulty is increased by the frequent use in these lyrics of 
Pali words and phrases so pregnant with meaning and 
association that they cannot possibly be rendered by a single 
European word without thereby ignoring much of their 
























connotation und thus really misrepresenting the original. 
Tho translator has indeed a rare command of vigorous sud 
Varied language. His wide reading, sympathetic apprecta- 
tion, and philosophic training give him great advantages. 
And he could no doubt give weighty reasons for the great 
changes he has ventured to make in his rendorings of many 
of the most important of the technical terms in which the 
carly Buddhists gave expression to their views of life, But 
ho gives no reasons, or only in the curtest way. He lias 
made un interesting and suggestive note ou the meaning of 
vitidua in his “Anthologie.”” If ho has uny desire (0 
convince his fallow scholars ho would do well to give us 
many more such notes, And if it be considorod that 

4% volume of translations is scarcely the place for thow, 

then it would soom desirable that he should thresh out 

these important questions of dotail before he devotes his 

valuable leisure, and his great gifts, to moro translations, 

the value of which, certainly to scholars, and also to the 

general reader, really depends precisely on tho nocuracy 
of these details. Dr. Neumann will ‘scarcely complain of 


point of viow that really amounts to a desire to have 
moro of Dr. Neumann, 





















Ru. D. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(Ape, May, Jane, 1800) 


I. Guveran Merrxos ov tue Royan Astario Socrery. 


April 18, 1899.—Dr. M. Guster in the Chair, 
Tt was announcod that— 

Mra, Boveridgo, 

Dr. Sangat Ram, 

‘Mr. Lusman Arya, and 

Mr, Mon Moban Chukravarti 


‘had been elected members of the Society. 


‘The Secretary read a paper by Dr. E. W. West on the 
“Doctrine of the Soul in the Zoroastrian Sacred Books.” 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Kennedy, Mr. E, G. 
Browne, Miss Riding, and the Chairman took part, ‘The 
Paper is published in full in tho present: number. 





May 9, Anniversary Meeting —The Right Hon. Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff in tho Obair. 
Tt was announced that— 
» Mra, Rauschenbusch-Clough, 

‘Mr. R.A. Yerburgh, LP. 

Sir Charles J, Lyall, K.O.S.1, and 

Mr. HL O, Chatterji 
had been elected members of the Society. 











The following Report of the Council for the year 1898 
read by the Secretary -— 




















Reronr or rae Counc, ror tHe Yuan 1898. 


The Council regret to report tho loss by death or 
retirement of the following thirty-one members:— 
‘There have died — 


1. Dr, E. B. Landis, 
2, Mr, ©. J. Rodgers, 
3. Mr. Crauford, 

4. Mr. Heywood, 

5. Sir H, Peck, 

6, Mr. H. Tufnell, 
7. Mr. Abd al Hakh, 
8. Mr. H. Dhruva, 
9. Mr. James, 

10, Sir 0. Murray, f 

LL Professor G, Baler, ; 

12. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 

13, Don P. de Gayangos. 


c 
There have retired— 


1. Mr. W.S. Blunt, 
2. Mr. HN. Bushby, 
8. Mr. G. Hughes, 








16. Mr. Quinn, 
17. Mr. N. Shab, 
18, Mr. W. M. Beaufort. 


On the other hand, the following forty-seven new members 
have been elected :— 
1, Mr, Nobushigé Aménomori, 
2, Mr. J. B. Andrews, 
8, Mr. H. Beauchamp, 
4, Mr. W. M. Beaufort, 
5. Rey. W. A. Briggs, 
6, Baron A. Danvers, 
7. Mr. H. V. 8. Davids, 
8 Sir R. H, Davies, K.OSL, 
9. Dr. D, P. Derasatri 
10. Mr. Barendra Nat 








18. Professor Ignace Gui 
14. Captain T. Wolseley Haig, 
16. Mr. F. J, Horniman, MP., 
16. Rev. F. F. Irving, 
17. Mr. A. V. Ramachandra Tyer, 
18. Mr. A. Levien, 
i 19. Mr. David Lopes, 
20. General Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B., 





Micsegaes, 
27, HLH. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
28. Mr. 0, Tirumalaya Naidu, 
29. Mr. Alexis do Nartzoff, 
30, Mr. V. R, Pandit, 
SL. Mr. Robert Pearce, 
32. Mr. J. W. Reid, 
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Mr. Saryanarain Row, 

Mr. V. 0. Seshacharzi, 

Mr. W. 8. Setou-Karr, 

Mr. G. W. Sheppard, 

Mr. H.W. Stovens, 

. Mr. G. W. Thatcher, 

Mr. F. W. Thomas, 

. Major-General A. C. Toker, 

|. Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson, MLP., 
. Mr. L. R. Tottenham, 

|. HR. Prince Vajiraiaiia, 

, Mr. M.N. Venketswami, 

}. Captain F. Webb Ware, LOS, 
j. The Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, DD, 
. Mr. R. HL m. 
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Of the subscribing Libraries one hus retired and seven 
have been added to the list. 

‘These figures show a total increase of twenty-two sub-_ 
seribing members and libraries; somewhat more than the 
Average increase of previous years. The actual number 
of subscribers on the Ist January, 1894, was 493, and on 
the Ist January, 1899, was 553, showing an increase of 
sixty, or un average increase of twelve a year. The 
difference between this number and that of the current 
‘Year is chiefly accounted for by the accession of the new 
Tibrary members But the most important fact in our list 
of members for the year 1898 is that during the year there 
has been an increase of five in the number of resident or 
fall members. For many years the number of the resident 
members has gone slowly, but steadily, down. This is the 
first occasion on which the Council have to announce, not 
only no decrease, but a substantial addition to our numbers. 
The total receipts from members’ subseriptions last year was 
£578 20. 7d. This year it is 2612 1s. 64. 

The gradual improvement in the amount received by the 
Society for interest and dividends has been maintained. 
Last year it stood at £41130. 44. This year it is £46 32. 0d. 
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‘And the Society has deposited during the year a further 
sum of £40 18, in the Post Office Savings Bank. The 
total investments of the Society are now worth, at the 
market rates of the day, about £1,350, the serious with- 
drawals owing to expenditure rendered necessary by the 
terms of our lease having been more than repaid out of 
current revenue, 

The receipts from rents have slightly risen, showing 
£180 19%, as against £175 Ms, And the remaining 
principal item on the credit side of our small balance-sheet 
shows « very satisfactory change, the sules of the Society’s 
Journal having produced last year £188 2s. 4d. and this 
year £224 12s, 1d. This is the lurgost sum hitherto received 
in one year from such sales. Tt ean be principally accounted 
for by the sale of one set of back numbers; but is also 
partly due to the small, but steady, increuse in the number 
of the libraries purchasing the Journal as regular subseribers. 

Altogether the nett receipts of the Society have been 
£1,841 4s, Sd, which is again. the largest income received 
in any one year since the foundation of the Societ 

‘The figures on the other side of the account show an 
advance, us against lust year's expenditure, of about £5 in 
the binding of books, of £15 12s. Bd. in vory necessary 
house repairs, and of £14 10s, 60. in thé amount placed 
in the Sayings Bunk; and £15 has been spent towards the 
completion of the Catalogue of the Society's very valuable 
collection of Sanskrit MSS,, which has remained for so 
‘many years, owing to want of funds, uucatalogued. The 
preparation of this catalogue has necessarily taken a long 
time, But the Council hope this year to go to press with 
4 work which will 20 greatly facilitate to scholars the nse 
of the rare treasures which the Society owes to the generosity 
of Colonel Whish and Mr. Tod. 

‘The accounts also show the present state of the two new 
undertakings upon which the Society has started —the 
Oriental Translation Fund and the Medal Fund. 

Under the Translation Fund ten volumes have already, 
thanks to the generosity of Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, been 
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Published. Another volume, a translation of the “Chronicles 
of Jerabmeel,” by Dr. Gaster, is ia the press, And the 
nest, the translation of un ancient “Manual of Buddhist 
Ethies and Psychology," by Mrs. Rhys Davids, swill. go 
to press this year. ‘The expense of this lust volume has 
been provided for by Mr, E, 1. Sturdy. ‘Tho Council 
Congratulate the Society that this endeavour to meet 
4 Iong-felt want has now reached wo satisfactory a stage; 
and they would renew their very cordial thinks to 
Mr, Arbuthnot, who has givon not only his gifts in 
ney but so much care and thought to placo this serios 
of translations on @ Tasting basis, They venture also to 
express the hope that other members of the Society will 
follow tho excellent example set by Mr. Sturdy, and come 
forward to pay for the translation of one or other of the 
numerous MSS. on the Society's shelves which still 
Practically remain inuovessible to historical students 

‘The Council aro glad to point out that the contributions 
to the Medal Fund, dating the year under review, amounted 
to £03 received in part from new donors, in part from 
Previous donors who have renowod their subscriptions. Bat 
the fund in not yot complete. ‘The Council are naturally 
anxious to place it on a permanent basis by investing 
8 sum large enogh to produce the income required. For 
that purpose about £200 is still roquited. And the Council 
Aesire to record their very gratoful thanks to Mr, Wollaston, 
to wham the Soviety is indebted for the idea, and who has 
devoted so much timo and trouble to ensure its success. 

‘The Frouch and German Asiatic Societios publish, besides 
their Journals, monographs or texts, too long for the 
Journal, but of great importanco from the point of view 
of Oriental research. In their last report the Council gave 
expression to the hope that they would bo able to do 
something of u similar kind. ‘The first volume of this aeries 
of “Asiatic Studies” is now in the press, It is a volume 
by Major Gerini, of Bangkok, on the Goography of 
Ptolemy, more especially as regards Further India. Tt will 
be brought out in conjunction with the Geographical Society, 
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as a joint contribution to our knowledge of historical 
geography. And it is a work from this point of view 
of very great importance. 

‘The titles of tho articles in the Journal of the year is 
evidonee of the vast range of those inquiries which the 
Society was founded to carry on. The history of land tenure 
‘and commeree, the decipherment of ancient inscriptions 
from all parts of the Eastern world, the geography and 
history of India, the literature and the beliefs of Syria, 
Armenia, and Persia, the language of Somaliland, the 
past struggles in Central Asia, the philosophic conceptions 
of the founder of Buddhism, the travels of Vasco da Gama 
and Marco Polo, the epic poetry of India, the poetry and 
philosophy of Persian Siifis, Chinese accounts of Indian 
historical’ persona and places, the migration of popular 
folklore and stories from the East to the West, evon the 
history of the game of chese—there would seom to bo 
nothing human alien to the Society’s work, and it has been 
the object of the Council to see that every item of that 
work shall contain some distinet addition to human know- 
ledge on the subject dealt with. ‘The Council deem it not 
superfluous thus fo remind the mombers of the Society of 
the difficulty, and of the wide interest, of the objects the 
Society has sot before itself to accomplish. Compared with 
what it bas to do, it is able, with the very limited means 
fut its disposal, to do but little. This is really, almost 
entirely, a question of money. The Council feol justified 
in pointing to the amount of matter provided in the Journal, 
snd the high level of the scholarly work it contains, to the 
resuscitation of the Oriental Translation Fund, and now to 
the establishment of the series of monographs on “Asiatic 
Stadies,”" as proofs that the Society is very much alive to 
the important intellectual and educational interests it was 
founded to aubserve. ‘ 

‘Tho Council have not lost sight during the year of the 
Pressing question of the establishment in London, and in 
connection with tho new University, of an Oriental School 
similar in organization and efficiency to those provided 
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by the Governments of France, Germany, Austria, and 
Rossin in their respective capitals. "The Council have oon- 
idered it inadvisable to take any public steps until such 
time ‘as the new University, to which it is very desirable 
that the proposed school should be attached, has been 
formally constituted. This is now being rapidly done by 
the Statutory Commission sitting under the presidency of 
Lord Davey. The Commission has power to fix the number 
into which the University shall, at starting, be 
divided. The Council have applied to the Commission to 
ereate a faculty of Oriental Languages, History, and 
Archaeology in the reorganized University. Future action 
must await the decision of the Commission upon this 
application, and the Council hope to be able to show 
substantial progress in their next report. 

The Council have to report that the change inaugurated. 
‘by the Society at its last annual meeting in the terms of 
membership has so far worked sutisfuctorily. Seven 
members had been admitted under the new rules at the 
lose of the year, and about as many have been elected 
since, In this way the Socjety has secured the support 
of « number of gentlemen who would not probably, under 
the old rules, have become members. And to that extent 
its power of work has increased. The Council would recom- 
mend that the rules remain in foree for the ensuing year. 

Under the rules of the Society, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant Daff, Sir Frederic Goldsmid, and Sir Raymond West, 
‘whose term of three years expires to-day, retire from the 
Vice-Presideney of the Society. The Council recommend. 
the re-election of those gentlemen for another term of three 
years, and the election also of Lord Crawford aiid Balearres, 
‘of the Bishop of Caleutta, and of Sir Charles Lyall. 

Under the rules of the Society, Mr. Beveridge, Mr. Sewell, 
Professor Bendall, Mr. Bowring, and Dr. ‘Thornton retire 
this year from the Council. Of these five gentlemen, two 
only are immediately re-elizible. The Council recommend 
the election in their place of— 
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Dr. Thornton, 
Mr. Sewell, 
Colonel Temple, 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, 
Sir Cuthbert Peck. 


fee 


‘The Council regret to have to report the death during 
the year of Professor Friedrich Miller, of Vionns, one of 
the Honorary Members of the Society ; and would recommend 
tho lection in his stead of Professor Karabacek, of Vienna, 
the distinguished historian and Arabist. 

‘The Council would also recommend that the following 
names be removed from the list of the Society's members, 
in nocordance with Rule 3, on the ground of non-payment 
‘of subseriptions— 


. Mr. W. Bang, 
. Mr. B. Borrah, 
|. Mr, A. O. Dass, 
1. Rey. J. Doyle, 

. Mr. W. Pereira, 
6, Dr. Indraji, 


‘The usual statement of accounts is Inid upon the table. 


feEr 
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Colonet B.C. Temple, in proposing the adoption of the 
Report, said:—Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—It is with very great pleasure that I have 
to propose the adoption of the Report of the Council that 
we have just heard read to-day, because it is poculiarly 
grateful to me after my return to England from another 
long sojourn"in India to find that the Royal Asiatic Society, 
with which I have had the honour to be so long connected, 
is, owing to the action of the present Council, in even 
4 more flourishing condition than of old. I do not think 
we need have any difficulty in congratulating the Council 
and the Officers of the Society in being able to lay before 
uus such a Report as that we have heard read by Professor 
Rhys Duvids, 
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It is inevitable that year by year wo should have to 
deplore the loss by death’ of respected colleagues and fellow- 
workers, and in the past year we have not been more than 
usually fortunate in this matter. In Sir Henry Peek and 
Sir Charles Murray we have lost Members who have been 
more distinguished in other fields than in ours, and the 
eminent names of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Professor 
Bibbler were before the Society at the last Meeting, with, 
I regret to say, the result in the case of the former of 
merely a promise of a detailed notice Inter on. But 
Professor Bihler had a very warm notice at the ¥ory 
competent hands of Professor Max Miller, and, though 
this is the case, it may perhaps interest some of you here 
to be informed that I have been successful in procuring 
the co-operation of some twenty well-known scholars and 
friends of that great master of Oriental learning in preparing 
for him a memorial number in the Indian Antiquary, which 
is to be written in his honour and in memory of his 
splendid services and his kindly and genial personality, 
In Mr. ©. J. Rodgers I havo lost » personal acquaintance, 
and this Society has lost an able colleague in Oriental 
work. He represented a class of Englishmen which has, 
I am glad to say, always existed among us, and of which 
we may be proud; because he was a very poor man, and 
the line of life he udopted was not one likely to bring 
him in any wealth, and yet he was content to spend every 
hour of his leisure in forwarding such a dificult study 
a3 Oricntal numismatics. I see I carry this meeting 
with mo that our respect is due to his memory and also 
to othors like him who are working in the same way. ‘There 
are two other names that I ought to mention, whose removal 
‘by death has been of too recent occurrence to be mentioned 
in the Report. In the first place, it is simply necessary 
for me to mention ut such a meeting as this so great a name 
as that of Sir M. Monier-Williams, the author of the Sanskrit 
Dictionary, and the founder of the Oriental Institute at 
Oxford. But there has been removed from our Society 
another name, and I do not think that we ought to separate 
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to-day without somo tribute of respect to the strong 
personality that has been labouring amongst us for so many 
years, In Dr, Leitner Oriental learning has lost a most 
enthusiastic and instructive exponent, and though what 
T may call the perfereidum ingeniwm which pervaded him 
‘may sometimes have brought him into very sharp antagonism 
with his compeers, yet I do not think that anyone is 
presont who would not wish that this Society shoald pay 
‘4 public tribute of respect to his memory, and I may remind 
‘you that he was a member for something like forty years. 

‘There have been losses, of course, on account of resignation 
during the past year, and although this is inevitable, and 
it is impossible for us to control the reasons which cause 
members to resign, yet I think that it is very much to 
bo regretted that Indian officials who have done so much 
for what our Continental friends call Tndianism, as Captain 
Bower and Colonel Jacob, should have felt bound to resign, 
Tt soems to me, and I put it forward as a reasonable 
proposition, that it is the duty of every old Indian so 
long as he lives, and so long as he has the power, to support 
« Society like this, which has for its objects the increase 
of our learning and knowledge of India. 

Tt is a more grateful task to mention the accessions to 
the list of members, and in the Society's Report there are 
some notable facts in this respect, due, I understand, to the 
ation of the Council during the past year, ‘There bave 
Joined us such well-known Indian officials as Sir Houry 
Davies, Sir Peter Lumsden, and Sir Donald Muonabb, and 
also so distinguished » linguist as General Toker, and so 
distinguished a student of things Panjabi as Mr. Macauliffe, 
and we have also secured the allegiance of the new Bishop 
of Calcutta. Now this is exactly as it ought to be, and 
T hope you will join with me in encouraging the Council 
‘in going on with such successful efforts as these. We have 
ome clue as to what is likely to happen in the future under 
its guidance, for this very day we have had announced to 
‘us that such important gentlemen as Mr, Yerburgh and 
Sir Charles Lyall have joined us, 
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‘Turning now to the business part of the Report, I find 
that there are several matters to encourage us. In the first 
Place, there has been an increase of our members anil 
& consequent increase in the amount of subscriptions ; and 
not only that, there has been an arrest of that decrease in 
tho number of resident members that has been going on 
for so very long. Then the sale of the Journal, we have 
been told, is the largest on record, and that has been partly 
due to the increase in the number of Libraries subscribing, 
which is most satisfactory; and all this has brought about 
what we all like to see in every state of life, the largest 
income that the Society hus yet seen. I need hurdly cull 
upon you to congratulate the Council in achieving such 
4 result as this. With our inereased income, there has beon 
‘an increase in expenditure, but that hus been in useful and 
desired directions, and umongst other things on which 
money has been spent has been the cataloguing of the 
manuscripts belonging to the Society, and I hope that 
money will long continue to be spent in this direction, 
because it is really a very important point. . If any of you 
will take the trouble to follow up the history of any 
Particular form of Oriental learning in any part of Europe, 
‘You will find that the success of any particular branch bus 
always been dependent on the presence of an accessible 
library of manuscripts in the neighbourhood, and therefore 
I say that wo should do all in our power to continue the 
good work here. The Report mentions also some successful 
action in the matter of the Oriental Translation Fund, duo 
to the private munificence of Mr. Arbuthnot and in a less 
degree of Mr. Sturdy. Now, ladies and gentlemen, of 
course we know that in a Society like this the majority 
of us must be members who are unable to follow their 
example, however much we may wish to do so, “But it is 
the very existence of such a majority which should make 
us all the more grateful to Messra, Arbuthnot and Sturdy, 
and make us join in the wish of the Council that the 
minority, or such as can do 50, should come forward with 
fonds for further volumes; ‘and in this matter perhaps 
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I may be permitted to give a little hint to the managers 
of the fund, and that is that estimates should be prepared 
of the cost of any works that are desired, and that, armed 
with theso, efforts should be made to procure subsidies for 
their production. 

In the matter of the Medal Fund, we have again to thank 
the private pecuniary assistance and labours of another 
member of this Society, and in proposing for your acceptance 
4 yote of thanks to Mr. Wollaston for his services, I would 
Tike to point out that all that is now necessary is to secure 
4m income of £8 per annum, and for this purpose it is 
necessary to get together about £300, of which over £100 
is already in hand. Of course, the object of creating this 
fund is to prevent the grant of the medal being dependent 
upon chance subscriptions as it becomes due from year to 
yeor. The important and practical matter of the Oriental 
School I think we had better leave entirely in the hands 
of our President, and I should not propose to do moro now 
than to ask you to join mo in hearty good wishes for its 
success, in which our President has taken so greet and s0 
lusting an interest. ‘The last point I would bring to your 
notice in the Report is the proposal of the Council: to 
prolong the new rules of membership. We have been told 
that this has resulted in sccuring the allegiance of certain 
geutlemen who might otherwise have held aloof, and I take 
it to bo our obvious duty that, as a Society, we should 
Support the Council in any line of action which has the 
result of strongthouiug our position. 

T have detained you long enough, but I do not think 
that I should close my remarks without some allusion to 
the officors of this Society, whose work we members are 
only too apt to tuke entirely as a matter of course, The 
Report we have heard is one of a successful yeur's work, 
‘nd although our thanks are due in the first instauce to the 
Council, who ure responsible for the work, yet much of 
their action must have been based upon the advice and 
assistance of the officers, and I think, and I hope you will 
agree with me, that we should be wanting in proper 
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gratitude if we were not also to extend our thanks to them. 
‘With these remarks, Mr. Chairman, I have the honour to 
Propose that the Report of the Council be adopted us it 
stands, (Applause,) 

Sir F. Goldsmid: Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I havo been requested to second the proposal to adopt the 
Report which has just been read to you, and I consider 
it an honour and a privilege to be permitted to do 90. 
Unblest with the gift of spontaneous eloquence, and un- 
prepared to enter into details such as Colonel Tomple has, 
with so much readiness and ability, put before you in his 
interesting statement, T must confine myself to words the 
paucity and plainness of which will, it is hoped, be excused, 
us coming from a somewhat broken-down member of the 
Asiatic Society, who is compelled to absent himself from 
Your meetings more often than he could wish, 

T need not repeat tho congratulations which have already 
boon offered on the continued success of the Society, and 
which aro so thoroughly its duo; but, as one who held the 
offic of your Secretary some years ago, I feel it a duty 
48 well is pleasure to bear testimony to the groat abi 
of my successor in that appointment, now sitting at your 
table. His work is by no means an easy one. ‘The Royal 
Asiatic is not a Society to attract the million, We eannot 
ler, “Drop in for un Hour or so 
he discussion may perhaps amuse 
you.” Our object is rather to instruct than to amuse; and 
although our public is » small one, it requires to be provided 
for, and that satisfactorily. Much depends on the personality 
of the Secretary to make our cause popular, He has not 
only to keep himself au count with Oriental studies of the 
day at home and abroad, but to awaken in others that kind 
of interest in them which practically tends to the successfal 
performance of his own duties. Our dircot appeal to the 
general public ix, as you are aware, through the Journal. 
By this we are known and judged in the outer world. It 
appears to me that the high character of its contributions, 
to which I feel at liberty to testify from, at least, the 
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4od of my own resignation of the Secretaryship to the 
‘ont time, is so'marked as to call for special recognition. 
‘would be an invidious task to allude now to individual 
tributors; but I note that our learned and industrious 
retary is himself one of them. ‘There is no mistake, 
fen, that, whether we treat the question financially or 
n a literary sense, what the Society iv doing means progress, 
nd progress in a healthy and right direotion. 
‘Twill not take up your time by further remarks, for I am 
ite sure you will agree with mo that we are greatly 
ebtod to tho President and Officors of this Society for 
at has boon done in it, Had T the power of expression, 
T aspiro to have of appreciation, T should not be found 
nuch at fault as you may well hold me to be on the 
nt oocasion of addressing you. 
9». Wollaston: Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
Lief in tle Muhammadan world that every 
nat,’ or, as we should say in England, 
dogs a at every turn, T am no exception 
iy. destiny, unfortunately, is when there 
in nothing to say td find myself invariably asked to my 
it and that ie my rensdy for addressing you at the present 
time, I am direoted to speak a few words about, of courte, 
my pot subject, the Medal, Well, I do not propose to 
waste time by discussing whether it was right or wrong 
to found the Medal. I take it for granted that to a man, 
fand, if I may uso tho phrase, tola wornan, wo are all agreod 
that it was in every way fitting to take that step, and 
‘wo are glad we have done 40; but I do not know whether 
you have all thoroughly grasped! what doing it means. 
‘What is founding « Medal? In, the first place—pardon 
mo if I go into a few ErRIROT Ihave to got that very 
necessary beginning, a die, and you havo to pay for it. 
‘A dio has been propared, and I believe it is generally 
‘admitted to be of a very exquisite design. Iam delighted 
to say that it is paid for, and that therefore may be wiped 
off the list. So far, good; now the next thing we have 
to do is to provide a medal every third year. When I tell 
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you that the medal itself intrinsically costs something Ii 

£24 you may well understand that ourrent expenses gol 

‘on from year to year, or, at any rate, during every th 

Year, aro not inconsiderable, Wo have met all this, and 

the present moment we stand with our dio, and our oxpena 
paid, and £110 in hand. (Hear, hear.) I for one think thi 
is supremely satisfactory, and, if I may, speaking on behal 
I would tender to all you her, and t 
all the many others who aro not here, our gratitude f 
your great liberality. And yet, withal, I am not conten 
T want to plead for more, I'daresay some of you 
4 paper called Zruth, which is continually giving «sor 
‘of articles on what they call “Tho Pest of Society," 
begging letter-writer. Ladies and gentlemen, Iam 
of the pests of society; I am a begging letter: 

I have written you two citeulars, and if all goes w 
shall in a few short weeks address you a third one, as 

you if you will add again to your contributions. Bay: 
ot me encourage you. The first that was issued brought 
in £100; now for a amall Society I call that magnificent, 
Our second, which of course it was not contemplated would 
be equally successful, produced £60, I think perhaps that 
is even moro satisfactory than the first, A third is in 
the incubatory stage, it having only just been put into 
type; but we have already’ rocaived two donations of £5, 
and wo stand with £14 fo our credit before we begin. 
I think that is most auspicious, and it encournges me to 
explain what Task you tg do, We want £200, For an 
individual it is a considerable ‘We have been trying 
with signal failure to got millionaires to give the entire 
amount, but my stock of anillionaires is rather limited, and 
T havo not succeeded in’ finding one that would rise to 
the occasion ; still, I think that we may perhaps do without 
them, and I would suggest that you should really take 
tho matter seriously in hand and see what you could do. 
T do not say to each of you, give £5; I do not expect you 
to give such a sum, and I do not ask you to do 20; but 
it is not difficult to collect £5 if you really put your backs 
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into it and mean business, as the Americans say. If each 
person would do that, when wo meet next year we should 
bo able to tell you that the Medal had not only been 
founded—that is a fast—but endowed, 

Tho adoption of the Report was then put to the meeting 
hy the Chairman and carri( .nanimously. 

Mr. H. Thomson Lyon mdved ond Dr, Cust seconded that 
1 formal voto of condolence should be sent from the Socioty 
to the relatives of Dr. Leitner, 

Mr, Sewell moved and Dr, Thornton seconded that a similar 
vote of condolence and sympathy should be seut to the 
widow of Sir M. Monier-Williams, In doing so Dr. Thornton 
called attention to the fact that Sir M. Monier-Williams 
had been a member of the Society from the year 1846, and 
that great as his labours had been in othor matters, he was 
especially known to the Royal Asiatic Society as having 
been the first Chuirman of an interesting Committee known 
4s the Transliteration Committee. Hoe was the first who 
moved in that direction, and the result of his labours may 
be now seen in evory number of the Journal, which contains 
the decision of the Congress, adopting mainly the proposals 
that originated with the Committee of which he was the 
distinguished Chairman, 

Both resolutions were carried unanimously. 

Sir M. BE, Grant Duff: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I felt 
very much honoured when the suggestion was recently 
made to me that I should come here to-day and propose 
the ro-election of our Prosident, Lord Reay, for the 
form of three yoars. When it was first proposed that 
Lord Reay should become Presidont of the Asiatic Society, 
it was felt by many people that there could not huve 
been a better choice, because he was the only person in 
England, I may say the only person in the world, who 
Yepresented the two countries which have been most suc 
cesefual in establishing and perpetuating European Empires 
in Asia, I myself, when I first came to know Lord Reay, 
which is well on to forty yeara ago, thought that it was 
extremely probable that some day he would be Governor 














of Netherlands India, and that it would be very pleasant 
to go out to stay with him in Java. It does not appear 
to have been written in the fates of cither of us that we 
should go to Netherlands India; but a thing, which at 
that time appeared very much more improbable, camo 
pass. We both went to govern Presidencies in British 
India; I wont to stay with him at Bombay, and he came 
to stay with me at Madras. 

Bat we have not now merely to think of the primd focie 
view which bad influence when Lord Reay was first elected 
hhere, because no sooner had he entered on the office of 
President than he confirmed in the most ample manner the 
wisdom of the choice that had been made, and showed that 
he was capable of performing very great services for the 
Society. He gave it the most unstinted and ungrudging 
Inbour, and he helped it alo by his very extensive social 
relations, not only in this country, but on the Continent 
of Europe. If it were ouly for what he has already done 
during the period in which he has guided the fortunes 
of the Society, we should, I think, be inclined, by the best 
Kind of gratitude, to desire to re-elect him. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are impelled in that direction not only 
by the best kind of gratitude—the gratitude for past favours 
—but by that other kind of gratitude which is a fervent 
desire to reecive fayours in the future. Now Lord Reay 
is singularly well suited to assist the Society in several most 
important ways at this particular time. In the first place, 
there is going to be in the month of October an Oriental 
Congress in Rome, and I do not think anyone could 
represent the Society better than a man who speaks 0 
many tongues, and who also has such extensive connections 
amongst the sort of people who are likely to assemble for 
that Congress upon the Seven Hills. That is not all. At 
this moment there is on the part of the Society a very’ 
great desire that there should be an Oriental Faculty 
established in connection with the new Teaching University, 
as it is called, which is about to be brought into existence 
in London. Lord Reay has always beon extremely sanguine 














is @ matter about which I will not express any opinion, 
because I hold to the good rule that in such matters one 
had better not prophesy unless one knows, However, there 
are a great many other people who are extremely sanguine 
about that University, and who believe that it will perform 
great things. Now Lord Reay, having been connected with 
the original Commission, and keeping the question always 
very much in view, is the person best fitted to urge the 
opinions which he shares in common with, I think, nearly 
all whom I see around me, about the great importance of 
having an Oriental School in connection with the University. 
‘That he will do so I make no doubt whatever. I am nut 
at all sure that statesmen would not have done better a few 
years ugo if they hud established some such centres of light 
as an Oriental Faulty, rather than take the steps which 
they did take, with reference to primary education and 
the methods of paying for it, but I am also not sure that 
Lord Reay, as head of the London School Board, would 
exuctly share my view as to that particular matter. I will 
accordingly say nothing more ubout it, except to point out 
the undoubted fact that Lord Reay, being Chairman of the 
London School Board, is in a particularly good position 
to urge the importance of establishing « Faculty of this 
kind in the London University. For the fact of his being 
Chairman of the London School Board shows by itself that 
he has a very high reputation among, and is very much 
listened to by, the sort of persons who occupy themselves 
most with education, ‘These, Indies and gentlemen, aro 

i reasons for desiring and proposing on this 
eeeasion that you should again elect our President for 
a term of three years. (Applause.) 

Sir Raymond West: Six M. E. Grant Duff, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I feel a peculiar pleasure in being called 
upon to second the resolution which is now before you. 
Thad the honour and happiness to work, as a member of 
the Government, along with Lord Reay for some years 
in India, and I had the opportunity there of proving at 











close quarters the intense interest which he felt in evory- 
thing which conduced to the welfare und advancement of 
the population of that country, and especially that partion 
of it which was under our control as members of the 
Government of Bombay. T think that there is no gentleman 
or lady well acquainted with India here, especially no native 
of India here, who does not appreciate the very great 
services that Lord Reay rendered to India, not only in 
the material elements of improvement which he set in 
motion in that country, but by the spirit in which he 
worked and the generous sympathy which he was able 
to show and to evoke from the large native population ; 
8 spirit which is too much negleoted on many occasions 
and by too many persons, but which must be the source 
of our progress and ultimate abiding success as governors 
and rulers of that country, and which in the far-off future 
will, as I trust, lead to a closer and closer assimilation of 
sims, ends, and feelings between those two most important 
seotions of Her Mujesty's subjects, as in all other sections 
of her dominions, 

Lord Reay in India devoted himself to scholarship, 
without being professed Oriental scholar. Nothing that 
was brought forward in that sphere escaped his attention, 
or failed to enlist his sympathy; but he devoted himself 
more especially during the latter portion ef his time in 
the Bombay Presidency to the udvancoment of medical 
science and of technical instruction, and in Bombay alone 
I believe has anything of serious import in that direction 
been as yet uchieved. A pattern has been set, which may 
well be followed in other parts of India, and I believe it 
will bo followed, because tho ideus he fostered are ferm 
in tho minds of the people through the country, and 
necessity is becoming more and more apparent of working: 
on such lines as Lord Reay instituted in the Bombay 
Presidency for the material advancement of the community. 
‘This much by way of introduction. 

T felt, then, when Lord Reay was first elected as President 
of this Royal Asiatic Society that he would render it 
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important practical services. ‘That expectation, which was 
shared, I believe, by most members of the Society, bas been 
more than realized. We who have been concerned in the 
direction of the affairs of the Society have felt from day 
to day that we could not have been presided over by anyone 
moré efficient, more zealous, and in every way more capable 
than Lord Reay. (Applause.) You, ladies and gentlemen, 
who are sitting here have had many opportunities of seeing 
in what an urbane and appreciative way he has filled the 
President's chair, how frequently, brightening our dry 
discassions with a few sub-humorous remarks, he has made 
everything pass off pleasantly. Lord Reay bas thus 
presided to our great advantage on numerous occasions nt 
our meetings here; but, moreover, what a far-reaching 
tnd intelligent interest he has on all occasions manifested 
in the subject of the papers brought before us, whether 
they were within his own peculiar sphere or not! To me 
it has been a matter of no little surprise, although I know 
of Lord Reay’s indefatigable temperament and powers of 
work, that he should, having to discharge heavy Parlia- 
mentary duties, and the still heavier duties of President 
of the School Board of London, have been able to devote 
to much attention to the duties which fell upon him as 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. But we feel, and 
we all acknowledge, that no-one could possibly have 
discharged those duties better, and our gratitude may be 
best manifested, I think, by our enthusiastically receiving 
the proposition which bas been laid so well before the 
meeting by Sir Mountstusrt Grant Duff, and vote with 
acclamation the re-election of our outgoing President, Lord 
Reay. (Applanse.) 

Mr. Yerburgl: Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—As a new member of the Society I feel that 
Thave hardly any /oces afandi in supporting the resolution 
before the meeting. Nor can I, as 2 new member, speak 
with any knowledge of the various services that Lord Reay 
has rendered to the Society, services which have been put 
Before us by the two previous speakers. My particular 
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point in venturing to support this motion is with regard 
to the encouragement of the study of Oriental languages 
in this country. ‘This is a matter in which I have taken 
considerable personal interest, and I know that Lord Reay 
has done a great deal to advance the cause. In tho last 
Session of Parliament I pat a question to the Leader of 
the House with regard to. what the Government wore 
prvpared to do in this dirvetion, and some four or five days 
afterwards I received a letter from « gentleman at Berlin 
telling me that, having seon the very unsatisfactory reply 
T had had, he was forwarding various papers relating to 
tho Oriontal Institute in Borlin, ns he wished to show me 
what the German people were doing to further the study 
of Oriontal languages. I must say that a very groat deal 
hus been done by Germany, and a study of the documents 
sent me throws our neglect of Oriental languages into the 
greatost possible relief. Ihave had the pleasure of reading 
an admirable address on this subject by Lord Reay, which 
is reported in your Journal, and if T may be permitted to 
do 0, T should like, Sir, to inform you of what is being 
dono in n practical way to meet the difficultios we have to 
face. ‘The China Association have appointed a Committec 
upon which they have nominated some gentlemen who are 
not members of their body, but who are intrested in this 
subject, and the Committee have reason to believe that they 
will be in a position to appear with some practical proposal 
before the Governing Body of the new London University. 
I mean by practical that they will be in a position to 
approach the Governing Body with a cortain amount of 
money, «0 to speak, in their hands, to be devoted to am 
attempt to organize the teaching of Chinese for u certain 
period of time with the object of ascertaining whether the 
public will avail themselves of the opportunity sufficiently 
to warrant the founding and endowing of a Chair. 
(Applause.) There is another matter upon this poiut which 
I may put before you, namely, that this movement for the 
encouragement of the study of Chinese is also advancing 
in the North of England. On Friday in this week there 
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is to bea meeting in Manchester, called by the Lord Mayor 
of that City, the object of which is to consider, amongst 
other subjects, this very important one that I am now 
dealing with, the stady of Oriental languages. It is hoped 
that money will be forthcoming to establish » Chair for 
a period of five yeurs, daring which it can bo ascertained 
whether any permanent success can be looked for. Some 
remarks have been made this ereaing sbout millionaires. 
I heard the other day an amusi 
millionaire who had gone to Chris 
have three of the most valuable pictures; I do not mind 
tho painter, the subject, or the price, but I must have 
them at my house to-night on my walls because I have got 
‘dinner party.” (Laughter.) T would venture to suggest 
to this gentleman that a far better way of employing his 
money and of earning a permanent record for himself would 
be to givo some money to the foundation of such a College 
of Oriental Study as Germany can boast of in Berlin, 
(Applaase.) 

Dr. Oust : T beg, on behalf of the Council and the Officers 
of the Society, to express our entire concurrence with the 
re-clection of Lord Reay. I have been on the Council the 
whole of thote three terms, and I only express myself in 
the way a distinguished Italian once expressed himeelf : 
"T could not find so good a man as President, and I do not 
wish for a botter one.” What we want is a scholarly 
statesman, and in Lord Reay we have found him. I only 
hope that when this three years is over we shall elect him 
for another threo years. 

‘The motion was put and carried unanimously. 











June 18,—Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 


Lord Sandhurst, 
Mr. C.F. Rowthorn, 
Mr. Gerald Dampier, 
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Babu Ramsare Das, and 
Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhigana 


had been elected members of the Society, 


Mr. T, G. Pinches read « paper entitled “Akkadian, or 
Cryptography,” illustrated by lantern slides. A discussion 
followed, in which the Rey. J. Tuckwell and Dr. Lowy 
took part, ‘The paper will appear in the October Journal. 








IL Coxvexts or Foneicy Onrextar Journats. 
I. Jovuxan Asurigvr, Série 1x, Tomo xiii, No, 1. 


Derenbourg (H.), Nabiga Dhobylni, inddit.d’aprds le MS, 
arabe 05 do la collection Schefor, 

Naw (F,). Le traité sur Yastrolabe-plan de Sévare Sabokt, 
dorit ou vie sidole daprés des sources grocquos ot publié 
pour In premidre fois d'apréa un MS, de Berlin, 

Caudel (A). Les promidres invasions arabes dans 
T'Afrique du Nord (21-100 HL. 651-718 J.0,). 












I. Zarrscunive oe Devrscuny Monoxycixnrscirnx Grsnitscitare, 
Band ti, Hott 1. 


Praetorius (Fr.). Bomorkungen 2u den beiden grossen 
Tnsehriften vom Damtabrueki za Marib, 

Hardy (E,). Eine buddhistischo Boarbeitung dor Kryna- 
Suge. 

Schreiner (M.). Boitrigo zur Geschichte der theologischen 
Bowegungen im Tala, 

Tusti (F.). Zar Inschrift von Bebistan, 

Oppert (J.), Hie und da, 

Hommel (F.). Eine Katabanische Tnschrift, 

Grimme (1) Nochmals zar syrisshen Betonunge- und 
Verslehre, 

Praetorius (Fr.). Notiz eur ayriswhen Metrik. 
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Zimmern (HL). Uber Bicker und Mundschenk in Alt- 
semitischen. 

Speyer (J... Buddbs's Todejabr nach dem Avadina- 
fataka. 


TIT. Mustew, Srezcvosmxntomre DxK PHILOS-PHILoLootscmES USD 
pen wisroniscuxy CLAS DEE xX, 3. AKADEMIE Dee Wrssrx- 
scuarrex, 1898. Bd. ii, Heft 3. 


Hertz (W. v.).  Aristoteles bei den Parsen. 





IV. Virwsa Onrestat,Jocnsat, Vol. xii, No. 4, 
Schrooder (I. y.)- Der Rigveda bei den Kathas. 
Laufer (B). Ueber das ra zur. 

Goyer (R.). Za den Golichten des Hatim al-Tat. 
Steinschnoider (M.). Heilmittelnamen der Araber. 





TIL. Onrroany Novices. 


Dr. G. W. Leitner. 


Wo regret to have to reoord the death of Dr. Leitner, 
who was for thirty-eight years a member of the Royal 
Awintio Society. ‘The son of a physician, he was born at 
Budapest in 1840, but removed in 1847 to Turkey, where 
his father had established a practice. His school education 
was completed at the Malta Protestant College. In 1855, 
whon still a mere lad, he gained, by competitive examina- 
tion, the post of “First Class Interpreter” to the British 
forces at Shumla, daring the last eight months of the 
Crimean War. After the conclusion of the war, he attended. 
 Muhammadan ‘Theological School at Constantinople. In 
1858 he came to England, and matriculated as a student at 
King’s College, London. At that institution he was soon 
afterwards appointed lecturer in Arabic, Turkish, and modern 
Greek, and in 1861 he succeeded the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, 
now Bishop of Worcester, as Professor of Arabic and 

zat 169, “ 
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Mubammadan Law. Ho was afterwards elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the College. 

Te was in 1861 that he first became 
Royal Asiatic Society, 

In 1862 the University of Freiburg conferred upon him 
the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 

As Professor at King’s College he ismod several publica 
tions, among which may be mentioned his introduction to 
4 philosophical grammar of Arubio, which was subsequently 
translated into Arabio nd Urdu. 

Tn 1864 tho Panjab Government offered the Principalsbip 
‘of the newly founded Lahore-Government-College for public 
competition, Dr. Leitner, anxious to extend his knowledge 
of languages and countries, applied, and was successful. 
On arriving in Labore he found Indian educational affairs 
in a far from satisfactory state. ‘The educational dispatch 
issued by the India Office in 1854 furnished the basis of his 
operations; its main principle being “to pave the way 
for the abolition of the Government-Schools by means of 
voluntary organizations,” but its provisions, such na, for 
instance, the grant-in-aid rules, were imperfectly kuown of 
understood by the natives, and decisive steps were still 
required to make them known, In order to assist the 
carrying out of the intentions of the 1854 dispatch, he 
founded the Anjuman-i-Panjab, a body intended to stimulate 
among the upper and more learned classes of native society 
(which had hitherto kept aloof from the educational enter- 
rises fostered by tho Government) a spirit of indepondent 
zeal for truo education, in a form, which was not morely 
8 feoblo copy of Wostern methods, bat which could bring 
the natives into contact with all that was most valuable 
in Western Bees through the medium of their ows 
Iungunge. To complete the educational work begun 
in Tabore Gollege and the Anjumat Panjab, a ies 
University for the Panjib now became necessary, and the 
realization of that object for many years sccupied Dr, 
Leitner’s endeavours. Fortunately in Sir Donald MoLeod, 
then Governor of the province, in Mr. (now Six) Lepel 


member of the 
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Grifin, and in many of the native chiefs, he found sym- 
pathetio and active coudjutors. The Lahore ‘University 
College’ was established in 1870, and under Dr. Leitaor’s 
guidance, as Registrar, fulfilled ell the purposes of a central 
University for North-Western India, though the full status 
‘of « University was not conferred on it till 1892, It was 
designed to give an impetus to oducational self-government 
in the native community, and to the revival of the study 
of tho languages of India, Arabic, Porsia, and Sanskrit, 
aud by prosonting Western thought in forms acceptable 
to the native mind, to cause it to penetrate more deeply 
and widely than when, as on the old aystem, it was brought 
into direct conflict with National and Religious prejudices. 
Dr. Leitner’s educational views attracted much attention on 
the part of the native chiefs, and branches of the Anjuman- 
i-Panjéb wore established throughout the province, A free 
discussion of literary, scientific, social, and political, subjects 
‘vas thus stimulated in native society. In 1866, also, with 
the co-operation of a few friends, he established at Lshore 
8 journal called Indian Publio Opinion, “to represent the 
desires and wishes of every section of the inhabitants, 
Whether European or native.” Dr, Leitner and his friends 
continued this work for a period of ton years. 

In 1882 the Indian Government brought out, as a Report, 
his “History of Indigenous Education in. the Panjéb since 
‘snnexation and in 1882.” ‘These changes in the educational 
system of the Punjab could not, of course, be earried through 
Without provoking considerable opposition on the part of 
those, who had been carrying on educational work on the 
old lines. Even after he had established the Tahoro 
University College, he was bittorly disappointed by the 
attempts" made to divert moneys ho had collected from 
Teading natives from the teaching of the Indian and 
Esstern classics to that of English. Tn 1882 the Panjéb 
University creatod him its first Doctor of Oriental Learning. 

His work in the Panjil University was only half com- 
pleted, when he retired, completely broken down in health, 
in 1887. The Emperor of Austria made him a Knight of 



































the Tron Crown, and a Grand Commander of the Order 
of Francis Joseph, and William I, Emperor of Germany, 
conferred on him the order of the Crown’ of Prussia, 

‘The work of founding and carrying on the Panjab Uni- 
versity was by no means the only work, that Dr. Leitner 
did during his residence in India. In 1866 he undertook 
for the Government an exploration of those regions on the 
North-West Frontier, into which the British troops have 
only entered in the Inst fow years, and to which he gave 
the name of Dariistan, viz, the countries between Kabul, 
Badukshan, and Kashmir. From this expedition he brought 
Back political, ethnological, and philological information, 
whi ed in bis various miscellaneous writings on 
Dardistan. At a Inter date he kept in constant touch with 
the regions beyond the frontiers of the Empire, and’ his 
house at Lahore was a meeting place. for all sorts of 
wanderers from Central Asia, who supplied him with useful 
informatio 

Daring his residence in India he made a collection of 
Eastern antiquities and curiosities, of which the most 
interesting portion, perhaps, is eomposed of the series of 
sculptures and casts illustrating the connection between 
early Indian art and that of other countries, especially 
Greece. This Greek influence was derived from the Hellenic, 
or partly Hellenic, kingdoms, which for conturies after the 
aownfall of Alexander the Great's empire maintained them- 
selves in Kabul, Balkh, Herut, ete. By the action of ti 
Greck art on Buddhism, which at one time exerted a great 
influence over all India, there was developed a ‘Greco 
Buddhistic’ art, which long flourished in rogions whence 
all traces of Greek civilization or Buddhistic worship have 
vanished. Part of this collection is now at the Oriental 
Institute at Woking, which he established on his return’ 
from India, 

He was for the past nine years the proprietor and editor 
of the Asiatic Quarterly Reciew, w journal devoted to Oriental 
research and to imperial interests in Asia and the Colonies. 

Dr. Leitner died at Boun, in Germany, on the 22ad of 
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March, and his remains were brought over and interred 
in Brookwood Cemetery on the 6th of April. 
We append a list of Dr. Leitner's principal writings :-— 


LIST OF THE LATE DR. LEITNER'S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Theory aud Practice of Edveation (especially in Tain). 
Introduction ta a Phitsophien! Grammar of Acabic. 
‘The Sinin ul Gon (Miatory aud Literature of Mubammadauism in their 
tulitions to Universal History). . 
The Hance of Thnkey, with special reference to Mubammadan Education. 
The Languages and Races of Derdsta 
‘GraconBuihatic Diarocerir (4 
A National U for the Pa 
“Ader of Siah Posh Kesh. 
senbuhiry of Technical Terme wed in Elamentacy Vernacular School Books, 


Winds io 
ary Tetipenen Orta. Even, epecally tn the Panikh sace 
Fel, pp. ea, ; 
ieie Fragmenta dscoreed in W870, 1872, and 1879, relating to Tadian 
eof ee on Eran 
Tie Natt sachs be re pane, 
innmadoxin fo roprtof a ih Arp) 
A romparatie Voabery of leva ingunats Of the Sada Kosh—Prench 
snl Esl een forthe reach Bthpozapeal Cag) 
nd limes ud adeno, Wi dation na Knowle of 
Languages, and. Cones a aan, Nager, and 4 
Soap varie Disks af Shine, In bo pete Part Tt a pple: 
neat mami 
‘eran in 1866, 1886, end 1801-93, ng an neoust of the History, 
aii, Customs Lagonda, Palen, and Songe of Oli Chika, 
Yash Chit Hasan, Nog, and ober parte of the Hinds Rush 
































The following is some of Dr. Leitner’s unpublished material, 

in proof wud course of preparation 

onfifel Pirie in Chitrdli Fervian, by the Inte Mebtar Nisim-ul-Mulk ot 

sand el Bagh ee ari 
logue, Sapa, Lapends ad Oraminaical sear or Armia, 

‘a language af Chitra ith Historical Notices, ete. 





Tn manuscript :— 


The Race and of Kandi or Kulid (the distrit lying between Swit 
and i Ta en Language of Randi Hid (he dstret ing 


The inserigtions, Songs, amt Literature of Kashmir (text and tansation). 
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Sir IL Monier-Williann, K.CLE. 


With the death of Sir M. Monier-Williams, at Gannes, 
on April 11th, this Society lost a member who had belonged 
to it for more than half a century. Being in his eightieth 
Year, he was the oldest Professor of Sanskrit in any 
University. He had occupied the Boden Chair at Oxford 
for nearly forty years, having succeeded Horace Hayman 
‘Wilson, the first Professor of Sanskrit in England, appointed 
in 1852, The son of Colonel Monier Williams, RE., he was 
bor at Bombay in 1819. Having been educated at private 
‘schools, and at King’s College, London, he matriculated 
Oxford in March, 1887, but did not go into residence at Balliol 
until Michaclmas, 1838. Among his fellow-undergraduates 
at Balliol wore Stafford Northeoto, Arthur Hobhouse, Joli 
Dake Coleridge, Benjamin Jowett, Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
Arthur Penthyn Stanley, Proderick Templo, Thomas Farrer, 
illiam Rogers, With some of these he rowed in his 
ht at tho head of the river in 1980, Having 
boon nominated to a writership in the Indian Civil Servive 
in November of the latter your, and having been exa 
at the Indin House at the end of the following December, 
ho loft Oxford, went to reside at Haileybury in January, 
1840, and at the end of the year passed out of the Kast 
India College at the head of the list, But. at this point 
the course of hia career was suddenly and entirely changed 
by the death of his twin brother, killed in a border war in 
India, In deference to tho urgent wishes of his widowed 
mother, he resolved to remain in England. He accordingly 
returned to Oxford in May, 1841; but as Bulliol was full, and 
no aystem of out-college residence existed in those days, he 
entered at University. ‘This wus the College of Sir William 
Tones, the great pionver of Sanskrit studies at the end of 
the Inst contury, and the founder of the Ioyal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1784. 
A pupil of Professor Wilson in Sanskrit, Monier Williams 
ined the Boden scholarship in 1843, Taking his degree 
in the following yoar, he was appointed to the Professorship 
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of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Telugu, at the East India Company's 
College st Haileybury, a post which he held for about 
fifteen years, till the College was closed after the Mutiny. 
During his tenure of this office he is said to have won the 
high esteom of all his pupils, ‘The last survivor of the 
teaching staff, he preserved down to bis death a lively 
interest in the history of Haileybury, and took « leading 
part in editing the Memorials of the old College, published 
in 1804, After a short interval, daring which he held an 
appointment at Cheltenbam College, he was elected Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit by Convocution at the memorable 
contest in 1860, of which many senior members of Oxford 
University retain a lively recollection. 

In the early seventies Professor Williams conceived the 
plan of founding at Oxford an institution which should be 
‘ contro of Oriental Iearning and a focus for concentrating 
and disseminating correct information on Indian subjects. 
‘This plan he first brought before Congregation in May, 
1875, In ordor to enlist the sympathies of the leading 
native princes in this project, he undertook at his own 
expense three journeys to India in 1875, 1876, and 1883; 
and his persevering efforta wore 40 fur crowned with success 
that he finally managed to collect a fund of close on 
£34,000. ‘The foundation stone of the new Institute was 
laid by the Prince of Wales in 1883, ‘The building was 
ereoted in, three instalments, the first being finished in 1884 
and the last in 1896, On July Ist of the latter year the 
completed Indian Institute was formally opened by Lord 
George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, in the 
presence of a largo and representative gathering of the 
friend of India, Sir Monier thus carried his scheme to 
‘\ successful issue in the face of difficulties which could only 
have been surmounted by rare tenacity of purpose. ‘The 
deep interest he continued to take in the welfare of the 
Indian Institute, he proved by presenting to its library 
some years before his death his valuable collection of 
Oriental MSS. and books to the number of about 3,000. 

Brought up in the traditional school of Sénskrit learning 
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which Professor Wilson and other English scholars aequired 
from Pandits in India, Professor Monier-Williams never 
devoted much attention to the historical method of scholar 
ship, consequently taking little interest in the oldest phase 
of Indian literature represented by the Vedas, Ho busied 
himself rather with the publication of the texts of well- 
known classical Sanskrit writers, with a view to encouraging 
the practical study of Sanskrit. Thus he brought out an 
edition of Kalidisa’s Vikramoreaét in 1849 und another of 
‘Sctuntald (2nd ed. 1876). He also published the text, with 
translation and vocabulary, of the famous Story of Nalt. 
He further produced a number of other useful educational 
Sankrit Grammar (1846), whieh ran through four 
editions, an excellent English-Sanskrit Dictionary (1851), 
and a Senskrit Mnwal for composition (1862). His most 
important work of this kind was his large Sanakrit- English 
Dictionary, pablisbed in 1872. ‘The substance of some of 
his leotares given at Oxford soon after he became Boden 
Professor were embodied in his Zudian Epic Poetry (1863), 
which contains a full analysis of the Ramayana and of the 
lending story of the Mahabharat. 

wortly before and after he retarned to Oxford, Monier- 
Williams also wrote some 
these was An Eary Introduction to the Study of Hindustani 
(1858), and another his Practical Hindustani Grammar 
(1862). To the same period belong his Original Papert 
illustrating the History of the Application of the Roman 
Alphabet to the Languages of India (1859) ana hit inaugural: 
Wocture on The Stidy of Sanskrit in relation to Missionary 
Work in India (1861). 

Monier-Williams possessed much literary skill as a trans- 
Intor. His tasteful version in prose and verse of Sakuntald 
(1853) bas become very popular, having reached a sixth 
edition at least and finding a place among Sir John 
Lubbock’s Hundred Beat Books. His Indian Wisdom 
(1875), which consists chiefly of translated specimens of 
Sanskrit literature, appeared in a fourth and enlarged edition 
in 1892. 
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The late Professor was a frequent advocate of the claims 
of Missionary enterprise in India; and it was this interest 
that led him to devote much of bis time to writing books 
meant to diffuse a knowledge of Indian religions in England» 
‘All these works display much literary facility and have 
enjoyed a considerable popularity. More than 12,000 copies 
of his Hinduism (1877) have been sold; his Modern India 
and the Tndians (1878) ran through three editions in « couple 
of years; there bave been four editions of his Religious 
Life and Thought in India (1883) ; and his Buddhism (1889) 
in connection with Bruhmanism and Hinduism and in 
contrast with Christianity, has been widely read. 

Failing health obliged Sir Monier Monier-Williams to 
relinquish in 1887 the active duties of bis Chair, which had 
become very heavy owing to the institution of the Honour 
School of Oriental Studies at Oxford in 1886. He ceased to 
reside in the University, spending the winter months in the 
touth of Franoe and the reat of the year at his howso in. the 
Tale of Wight. In these declining years of his life he devoted 
himself with great industry almost entirely to the completion 
of the second edition of his Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
which when published will be twice the size of the first. ‘This 
work he curried out under the patrouage of the India Office. 

Professor Monier-Williams was a Fellow of his old 
College, Balliol, from 1882 to 1886; was elected on 
Honorary Fellow of University College in 1892; and was « 
Keoper and Perpetual Curator of the Indian Institute. He 
was a D.C.L. of Oxford, an LL.D. of Caleutts, und « Ph.D. 
of Gottingen. He was created a K.C.LE. in 1887. 

Sir M. Monier-Williams had the good fortane to live just 
long enough to fully finish his career. Only lust year ho 
celebrated his golden wedding in the midst of a prosperous 
family; he gave the final touch to the last proof-sheet of 
his Dictionary only a few days before he died; and. it is 
only three years since he saw the entire completion of the 
Indian Institute, which will stand as a permanent memorial 
of his indomitable energy in advancing the practical interests 
of Oriental learning. 














A. A. Macvoxent. 








IV. Nores asp News. 


Tue Unar “Booxier ov Ciusns.”—By an unfortunate 
‘misprint, this work hus been described in our last issue, 
P. 453, as the “Booklet of Counsels.”” Prof. Margoliouth, 
to whom we owe the notice, had no opportunity of correcting 
the proof, oF the mistake would not have been allowed to pam, 


Ontextat Sentoot ar Ss100%,—The French eee 
havo estublished at Saigon a “ Mission A riquo 
VIndo-Chine” ‘There is to be a Dee for 

igi ill presi the studies 
and edit the proceedings. ‘There will be courses of study 
in Sanskrit and Pali, aud A whneology, scholarships for 
students, 9 library, a rouscum, and a journal or other 
Proceedings, with a yeurly report to be laid boforo tho 
Minister of Public Instruction. ME, ‘Finot, a well-known 
graduate of the S 
of our Society, bus been appointed the first Director, Woe 
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GOLD MEDAL, 


As our members are aware, Mr, Wollaston is issuing 
‘third appeal for subscriptions towards the establishment 
on @ permanent basis of the Fund for the Society’s Gold 
Medal, ‘The following list shows the result thus far. For 
purposo of reference the results of the two former appeals 
tire alto here reprinted. 
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SECOND LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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Y. Approxs to THE Linzany. 


Presented by the Tudia Office. 

Do Amuram (G. E), Tho Chronicle of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Guinea, done into English by 
©.R, Bearley and E, Prestage, Vol. fi 

8yo. London, 1899 (Hakluyt Society). 


Presented by the Leiden University. 
Juynboll (Dr. H. H.). Catalogus van de Maleische on 
Sunduncesche Hundschriften der Leidsche Universiteits- 
Bibliothek. Bvo. Leiden, 1899. 


Prevented by Professor Rhys Davide. 
Actos du onidme Congeds International des Orientalistes. 
2H" Section, Langues et Archéologie de Vextréme- 
Orient, Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1808. 


Presented ly the Panjab Government. 
Stein (ML A), Detailed Report of an Archacological 
‘Tour with the Buner Field Force, 8vo. Lahore, 1898, 


Presented by the Mysore Archacological Sureey. 
Rice (L.). Mysore Gazetteer. Revised edition, two vo 
vo. London, 1897. 





Preseited by M. Nanissara Theva. 
Sthavira (Che Ven. Vedeha Mahi), Samanta Kita 
Warnana, ‘Translated into Sinhaloso und edited by 
the Rov. W. Dhamminanda Sthavira and Rey. M. 
Nininsara, 8y0. Colambo, 1890, 
jansa Tiki. Revised and edited by Pandit Batu 
‘wantudawe and M. Ninissara. Sv0. Colombo, 1899. 


Ms 





Presented by the Very Rev. D. D. P. Sanjana. 
Dinkurd, vol. viii, Text and translations by P. D. B. 
Sanjana, Svo. Bombay, 1897. 









Presented by the Authors. 

Karkaria (R, P.), India, forty years of Progress and 
Reform, being a Sketch of the Life and Times of 
Behramji Malabsri. 8vo. London, 1896. 

Lewis (Agnes S.) and M, D, Gibson, The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, 4to. Loudon, 1899. 

Cordier (H.). Les Etudes Chinoises (1895-1898). 

Bro. Leite, 1898. 











Devérin (M.). ‘L'oriture du Royaume de Si-Hia ou 
‘ongout. Ato. Paris, 1898. 
Nadkarni (K. M.), Essentials of Modern ‘Treatmont of 


Disease. ‘Two vols, 8vo. Madras, 1898. 
Presented by the Publishers, 
Dutt (Miss ©. M,), ‘The Chronology of India, from the 
arlioat times to the beginning of the sixteenth oontury: 
8yo. London, 1899. 
Vambéry (A.). The Travels and Adventures of the 
‘Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali Rois in India, Afghanistan, 
Contral Asia, and Porsia, 1563-1556, ‘Translated from 
tho Turkish, with notes, Syo. London, 1891, 
Williams Jackson (A. V,). Zoroastor, the Prophet of 
Anoiont Tran, 8yo, New Fork and London, 1899. 
Fiske (A. K.), ‘The West Indies, 
8v0. New York and London, 1809. 
Dayal (Rubens). Ancionnos Littérutures Chrétionnes: 
(2) La littératare Syriaque, 8vo, Paris, 1809. 
Skrine (F. H,) and E, D. Hoss. ‘The Heart of Asia: 
A History of Russion Turkestan and the Contral Asian 
Khanates from the earliest times. 8yo. London, 1899. 
Dahlmann (J.). Genesis des Mabibharata. 
Bvo. Berlin, 1809. 
Brown (Major R. H.). The Land of Goshen and the 
Exodus. Bvo. London, 1809. 











Purchased. 

Doussen (Professor P.). Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Bd. i, Abth. 2: Die Philosophio des 
Upanisbads. Bro. Leipaiy, 1899. 
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JOURNAL 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


Aur. XIX.—The Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrewe Manuscripts in 
the Hunterian Library in the University of Glasgow, By 
'T, H. Wnuk, B.D., Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. 


Da. Wiuxtas Howrnx (1783) bequeathed to the University 
of Glasgow, along with his Natural History Collection, 
library containing about twelve thousand volumes of 
printed books and six hundred manuscripts. The latter 
‘wore catalogued by G. Haenel, in his Catalogi Librorum 
Manuscriptorum, Leipzig, 1830, columns 786-798. In regard 
to the Oriental manuscripts, however, he frequently does 
no more than state in what languages they are written, 
and that not always correetly. Thanks to the courtesy 
of the Keeper of the Museum, who gave every facility of 
access to the cases, the following is an emended list of the 
Ambio, Syriac, and Hebrew manuscripts. With the excep- 
tion of No. 7, none of these is written on vellum. 
mas. 1599. nad 






















Qur'an: dated 1068 a... 


2 
Qur'an: dated Medina, 1057 a.m. 


3. E 
Quran : dated 1082 a1. 
A r 
Qurita: no date, J 
5. i 
Qur'an no date. 7 
5 
6 


Qur'an: Inst few pages fragmentary ; chapters 105 to 109 
are wanting: no date, 





. 7 
Part T of the Qur'in: written on vellum in various colours 
of ink; titles of chapters, etc,, in Kufic characters, the 
rest in African hand: no date, 


8. 
‘Part IIT of the Qur'an; no date. 






9 
Part VIT of the Quran : no date, 


10, 
‘Part XXIX of the Qur'an: no date. 


i. 


A small volume containing extracts from the Qur'an (Strabs 
46, 48, 55, 56, 67, and 78) and Prayers: no date. 








22. 

The “Mogni’l Nasihin wa Mubdt'l “Abidin,” @ religious 
compendium, consisting of eighty-four homilies, Com- 

meneement 


a UN soos gealanally yecafall ure err pdt A seat 
pBLM dey AS aye Hye Zags yy Ehbl boys 1 


ht Byam onblel ey bet 
Copied by Ahmadu’ bn Ismail in the country of Buda 
in the convent (L&) of Saih Sulaiman Afandr the 
preacher in the great Mosque in the year 1064 a.n. 
It contains 128 closely written folios of 27 lines to 
the page, ‘The author's name does not appear. 


13. 

Apparently a commonplace-book ; on the outside of the 
cover is the title, “ Majmi‘ah Sarfah fiha Datiif 
Katimh wa Jawihir Kabirah,” and the name Sai 
Sulaiman Afandi, The only piece of any length which 
is in Arabio is the ‘ Tubfata'l Mulik” of Zainu'l Din 
Muhammed ibn abi Bake Hasoow’l Razi. 

14. 

A commentary on the Qur'an, from the xix Sirah to 
the cix%, called the “Kitabu'l Mojalis” of Qutbu’l 
‘Aritin Mahmid, al Uskudiri (ef. Brit. Mus. Catalogue 
of Turkish MSS., p, 2444, line 8), On the outside of 
the cover, under the title and author's name, is the 
name of the Saiht Sulaiman Afandi. 

‘A prefatory note says the “ Majilis” were collected 
atter the death of Uskudirl by the Saih Ismail. The 
date breaks off in the middle of the name af the month, 

15, 

‘The “ Kitabu'l i‘lim bi'ahadithi’l abkam ” = 

Brit. Mus, Cat., p. 116; Add. 7,257: Instruetio de 
Traditionibus Statutorum : “nomen auctoris hand 
‘apparet." 























16, 

“ Kitiibu’'l Irshad,” of the Sai) Mufid (Abi “Abdi'llah 
Muhammad, al Nu'mani, +413 or 416); being 
Biographies of the Twelve Imams. It ia a very 
neatly written MS.: there ix no date. See Beale’s 
Oriental Biographical Dictionary, revised edition, 1894, 
p16, 

17. 

I. Extract, containing the “Bab Hadithil Mi'raj)” from 
Pocock’s MS. (Bodleian Cat, vol. i, p, 57) of the 
Sahih of Buhari, + 256 a.n, = 869 a.p. 

TE Book containing the story of the Night Journey, 
transcribed, like the last, from an Oxford MS, (Bodl. 
Cat, i, p. 185, No. neccliv, Mareshall, 518). 

TIL The “Kitth Raudati’l Mandgir #7 ‘L awa'il wall 
awabir” of Abu'l Walidi'bn Sihoah of Aleppo, 

7 S15 st. = 1412 a, part ii, from the Fall of Man 

to the Hijrah. 

















18, 


In European Hand, 

I. Extract from the “Kitabu'l ‘Ara'is @/l Majalis” of 
‘Tha'lbi, copied from a Bodleian MS, (Cat., vol. i, 
p- 175, Mareshull, 40). 

TL. Extracts from Ibn Sihnah’s “ Kitth Tabarati’l Qulib,” 
also copied from a Bodleian MS. (Cat., yol. i, p. 95, 
Tluntington, 506), 

TIL. Extrnets from the “Kititb Daliii'l Hairat ” of Jaxtlt 
from the Bodleian MS., vol, i, p. 67, Mareshall, 79. 
‘The object of the copyist is to prove that the Muslims 
do not usk God to pray for Muhammad, 


19, 
The commontary by 'Abdu'l Latif'bn Firistab, called Tbnu'l 

Malik, on the “Maniru'l Anwar i Usili’l Fiqh” of 
Abi Barakit “Abdwllihi'bn Ahmad, known as Hatigu’l 
Dini Nasa, + 710 am. = 1310 ap. Dated Con- 
stantinople, 1050, 





i 











20. 
‘Tide: “Al Laitu’l ‘Abis fi Sadamati] Majilis,” beginning: 
2h pln Gel ga sill at oactl 
on the principles of Law (cf Hajji Khalife, vol. v, 
p- 846), Dated 943. 
21. 

‘An account of property in Constantinople set apart for 
religious, educational, and other public purposes, by 
the Sultan Muhammad II. Commencement: 

ob os Gy sill Ad eel 
Dated 936 a.1 
2, 

The Magribi Prayer-book, called “ Kitib Dali’ili'l Hoirit,”” 
of “Muhammad al Juzili: beautifully written in 
Magribi hand. 

23, 


L. Selections from the Apothegms and Sermons of “AIT ibn. 
abi Talib :— 


Solio 2a: Prayer of ‘Ali, beginning: 
eb er on eel 
folio 2b: Selection from Apothegms, beginning : 
ese NU oth gt he tegal l ho gre SN OY 
ESN BS eee I LaN Mielye poe eel $5 gb Jt ay 
Aron ok 
Solio 14: “*Ali's charge to his son Husain, on his 
Jeaving Siffin,” beginning: 
Ne Ge te capa apes ete pal Hay Se 
shpat ae yy sles a Ugh. gent sale HE 
dake 








Solio 19 Sermon of “All, beginning : 
aie ats Jo Leal et 


IL. Treatises of Jalalu’l Din Muhammad Davani (in 
Persian) :— 
folio 21: His Commentary on his Sufi Rubi't's (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 16,839, xi): dated ‘Friday, 11th Sauwal, 
1023 am, 
Jolio 59: The “Risilatu’l Sahihah”; finished copying 
Sanday, 8th Dil Hijjab, 1022 as. 
Solio 65: The “ Risalatu'l Tabliliyah”: n.d, 
Solio 86: Commentary on a Gazal of Hafiz; finished 
Wednesday, 17th Sa’bain, 1022 Ar. 
Solio 92: A treatise entitled “Risilatu'lAdalah”: n.d. 
olio 100: Commentary on a Verse of Hafiz: n.d. 
Jolie 4 Commentary on a verse of the Gulsan i Rar. 
TIT. folio 108: The “Taft Iblis.” The author is named 
“Teau’l Din “Abdu’l Salam, son of Saih Ahmad, parent 
of Saih Ginim: finished, 15th Seuwal, 1023 ax. In 


the Catalogue of the Khedivial Library, Cairo, Part IL, 
P. 76, the author is called : 


eral lle op gat oy pall ace yall ge 
24. 
Arabic with French Translation, wi : 
The “Kitabu'l Ajwibah,” or “ Kitabu'l Alif.” of Tbnu'l { 
‘Ambi. t 































25, oe 
‘Treatise by Tbnu'l “Arabi, entitled “Ristlah fi Bayan Sirati'l 
Isti'did, ete.” Haji Khalifa calls it simply i.ell GS. 
Tt begins: s 7 
Ph ce or Beka aah sal all aaah 
Cf. Ablwardt’s Berlin Catalogue, 2,916, 


es , + 


‘folio 10: Treatise written by Tbnu'l “Arabi after 
visiting Tunis in the year 590 4-H. In the Catalogue 
of the Khodivial Library, Cairo (Part If, p. 116), it 
is entitled 

EQN ptt qillesy Losail pi salt 

‘follo 38: he “Kitabu’l Isea [Tari] ila’l Magar 
Asta,” by Tonu'l "Arabi. 

‘folio 55: The “Kitabu'l Tajallh 

‘falio 77: The “Miftahn'l 
12,581), by Tbnu'l “Arabi. 

folio 128: The Diwan of ‘Tbnu'l Farid, + 632 ass. = 
1236 a.v, The beginning is wanting: dated 787 a. 

“folio 198: The “Risilatu’l Anwar,” by Thnu’l ‘Arabi. 

Yolio 208: ‘The “Risilat Tahriri’l Bayan fF Tagrie 
Su'abi'l Iman wa Rutabi’l Thsan,” by Tbnu’l ‘“Arabt 
(Hajji Khalifa, iv, p. 49). 

‘folio 223: The  Maratibu'l Taqwa,” by Tbau’'l ‘Arabt, 
commencing: 

Pal ote ss sill dl onl 
‘folio 2A: The treatise called Laal\ DLs! by Saib 
Sadru'l Dini’ Qinawi, beginning: 
ads De 13g ow Ul. Hylatly sane Go dll sec 
Bl Gal gets er ELS Giza! 
CE. Bibl. Nat, Catalogue, 2,037, 3° and the Berlin 
Catalogue, 2,995, 





ut 






it,” by Ibnu'l ‘Arabi. 
” (Haji Khalifa, 




















26. 
‘Title: “Kitabu'l Injil'l Sari8'l Tahir wa Mighahu'l Munii'l 
Tair.” 


‘The Four Gospels, each Gospel being prefaced by 
‘ biographical notice concerning its author. That of 
St. Matthew is suid to have been written in Hebrew, 
being begun in Palestine and finished in India, “whither 
the disciples had drivon him from the land of the 

















Jews.” St. Jobn wrote a commentary on St, Matthew's 
Gospel in Spain. This Gospel is divided into 101 
chapters, and was written in the first year of Claudius 
or the ninth from the Resurrection, St. Mark wrote 
his Gospel in Rome, in the fourth year of Claudins, 
in Latin. St, Poter, the chief of the Apostles, first 
preached it in Rome, then Mark in Alexandria, where 
he was martyred. It contains fifty-four chapters. 
St. Luke wrote his Gospel in Greek, in the fourteenth 
year of Claudins, in Alexandria. St, Paul preached 
it first and “thea Luke, in Macedonia (madinsh 
muaqdiiniyah), Tt contains eighty chapters. St. Jobn 
wrote in Greek, in Ephesus, in the eighteenth (sic) year 
of Nero. 
‘The date of copying is the month Nisan, 1697 a.p. 


27. 

This volume (of 26 folios, of which, however, only 98 pages 
are written on) bogins with an Index of Fifty Homilies 
of Ephraim Syrus, their subjects: then follow 
five pages of the First Homily, being a letter to 
the Monk John on Patience; six of the Fourth, on 
Repentance; and nineteen of the Fifth, on Hermit 
Life. Of, Assemani, Bibl. Orient, i, p. 150. 


28, 
1. Tho Treatise (Risilah) of Hermes addressed to the Soul. 
It was edited by Fleischer, Leipzig, 1870, 
IL A Collection of Christian Proverbs, 
TIL. The Forty-cighth Homily of Ephraim Syros. 
IV. The Forty-ninth Homily of Ephraim Syrus, 
Dated 1597 a.v. 





I. The “Intellectual Paradise” (Firdausu’l “Aqli) of 
Gopiod in the year 6763 of Adam, 
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‘At the end are some verses and the Decalogue (in 
which the seveath and eighth Commandments precede 
the sixth). This seems to be the only copy in which 
the work is ascribed to Gregory; the Bodleian Catalogue 
describes it as of unknown authorship (ii, 44). 

IL. Four Homilies on Job by John Chrysostom. 

IIL. The Canonical Book of Revelation. 

All three are in the same hand, 


30, 
‘Tas Wouts or Sr. Jonx or Disusces, 
I. Five treatises on Faith, the Nestorians, Iconoclasts, the 
Divinity and Birth of our Lord, and on the Jacobites. 
Of. the Oatalogue of Arabic MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, 165, 3°. 
TL, (folio 84) Treatise on Philosophy, Logic, and Meta- 
physies, containing fifty-three babe. 
Cf. Bibl. Nat. Catalogue, 185, 2°. 
IIT. (folio 148) The “ Mifatu'l Maqalati'l ‘Imiyab,” i.e, the 
“Budoots ris bpfoBikou wicreas: 
Of. Bibl. Nat. Catalogue, 164. 
Several folios are wanting, and have been supplied by 
adifferent hand. The last bears the date 610 a.n, 














a1. 

The “Imitation of Christ” of Thomas a Kempis translated 
from ‘Athenian’ into Arubic by Iguatius of Orleans 
of the disciples of St, Francis and onder of Capuchins, 
with the co-operation of a native of Aleppo. 

1. Life of Thomas a Kempis. 

2, Introduction to the “Imitation.” 

3. The “Imitation,” translated by the said Tguatius 
freely so us to make the sense clear, by authority of 
the Apostolic Roman Church. 

4. Conclusion: finished 1638 a.p. = 1048 au. 

5. Certain prayers and confessions to be used at 
Communion. 

















‘The “Enchiridion” of Martin Luther: translated and written 
by Salomon Negri in Halle (Saxony) and finished 1716. 


33, 
Arabic and Latin, 
‘Homilia Papae Clementis XT, habita in dominica Resurrec- 
tionis Christi Domini inter Missarum selemnin in 
Basilica Principis Apostolorum Anno atpcct Romae: 
Arubice elaborata olim a celeberrimo Salomone Negri, 
descripta & Georgio Jacobo Bebr . .. - 1717. 
Era 
The “Kitab . . = . fi Riiisatil Babs,” that is, The 
Kara vis “Apyis 705 Marz of Necturius, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, 1660-1672; translated from the Greek 
ty the late Reverend Father Christodoulos, metropolitan 
of Gaza. Dated 1722. 
35. 4 
I. The “Hallu’l Majiz,” the commentary on the “Majizu'l 
Qiniin,” by Muhammad iba Muhammad, al Aggarat: 
no date. 
TL, The * Qiniinjah” of Mahmiid iba "Umara'l Yagnatal. 
TIL. A short treatise in Turkish, 
IV. A Treatise called the “Kitabu'l Bahiyah” by Nasiral 
Dini'l Tisi. This MS. may be unique: ef Hujji 


36. 

The First and Second Treatises of the First Part of the 
Fourth Book of the “Qintin” of Ibn Sing, in Arabic 
and Latin: n.d. 

37. 
Arabic with Latin Translation. 

‘The Treatise of AbG Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakarya’l Rist 
‘on Smallpox and Measles: no date. 











lke 
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28. 
‘The “Kitabu'll Majiz” of “AIT ibn abil Hazmi’l Qurasi, 
cealled Tbnu’l Nas. 

It is preceded by two pages on the parts of the 
human body, and a number of verses; and is followed 
by a short treatise of three and a bulf pages from Tbn 
Sing, beginning: 2s Jy) Q's); and a third treatise 
of two and a half pages on Compounds. 

‘The colophon bears the date 740 at. 


89, 

The “Kifabu'l Mujiz.” There precede fourteen pages of 
Contents in a different hand. ‘There are also numerous 
notes, especially ut the beginning and end. 

‘The colophon bears the date 788 4.1. 


40. 

The “Ma a yasa'w'l Tabib Jablahu” of Tbnu'l Kabir, ie. 
Yissufu’bn Tamaila’l Juwaint, ibuu'l Kutbi, which he 
finished writing on Monday, 1th Jumada If, 711 a. 
=1311 ap, Dated 1050? 

41. 

The “Azharw'l Afkir ff Jawabiri'l Abjar” of Abmada’bn 
Yiisufa’l Taifig 

‘The beginning and end have been supplied by a later 
hand. ‘The original MS. covers 67 folios of 13 lines 
tothe page. It is written in « large hand, and begins 
at the words Jv Fie . die 522 im the first bab 
and ends with the fourth line (=<L:) of the twenty- 
fifth bad. No date. 
























42. 
‘Twelve pages (one for each month) giving tables by which 
to find the Hijrah date from the Gregorian, 
43, 


Eight small folios of diagrams showing the different Classes 
of Heirs (faratid 















Arabio with interleaved French Translation. 
‘The “Kitz Mugoi’l Hullan,” abridged from the “Hayitu'l 
Haiwin” of Al Damiri, + 808 a.n.= 1405 a.n, 
The translation was finished in the year 169, 
Cf, Bibl. Nat. Catalogue, 2,801, 





45. 

The “Kitab Qabesi'l Anwar” of Saip Jamalu’l Din Yiisufu'l 
Nudrimt [Nadwarami] (who was alive in the year 
807 an). 

Commencement: iyseai lil] CSL all dee!l 

Zi ghey 

Endo: -M wales 5M ud eS 
Of. Hajji Khalifa, No. 9,29: \u1!y yall oe 8 
46. 

On the Rising of the Nile: a neatly written treatise 
expluining the Rising of the Nile from astronomical ® 
causes, 


No title, author’s name, nor date ; it begins: 
AUN Leal Lol nyse ny gull Cy all neal 
eh dell aly ge hey Ob Bal Ast a5 (at ot 
AT. 


A Collection of Magical and similar Treatises covering 142 
large folios of 21 lines to the page. ‘The writing is 
Jarge and clear, and on the flyleaf (p. 1) are descriptive 
titles. 








Solios 1-340: A Compendium composed by Yiisufa 
‘bn Amir 't Dini’ Muksi for the use of his son 
Iskandar, and called “Mahziinu'l Asrar."" is 
described on the flyleaf of the volume (p. 1) a6 
Filey le 3 UL; and begine: 


PUBL me Go ll wcll 








ee _ 


‘Jfoliog 340-B7a: A treatise on the scienco of the 
Letters (4 =" ple); begins: 
Pilati yall deb es Jel 
‘folios 3T+-Ala: Commentary on the “ HaGyab,” on 
the same subjeot as the last, beginning: 
BU kal ey bast Gls pill a saat 
(Hljji Khalife, No. 4,674). 
folios 416-47 : A treatise on Talismans, beginning : 
uN es JB ee MINS aad palit sels Obs 
plc Slash yee be 3S Ld 
folio 48a begins: 
ileal Ft Gl ales) open cay pllall ale Gaol ales 
gee, 
foliog 49-55: A treatise “de mysticis literarum,” 
beginning: 
“AMTy ones od le Tally aly aes! pao JN pte all pa 
Pletal aalall, ake dle sally 
folios 55b-G4: The “ Lawami'u'l Ta'vif fi Matalii!l 
Tasrif” of Aba ‘Abdi'llah Ya‘isu’l Umawi; Hajji 
Khalifa, 11,223, 
folios 65-69: The “ Mawahibu’l Rabbaniyah fil 
Awi'l Rahiiniyah ” of the samo author as the lust ; 
Hajji Khalifa, 13,367. 
‘Jolios T-T9+ Treatiso on the science of Geomancy. 


Bey cell Cy ll anal 
folios 81-110: A Treatise on the science of Physi- 
ognomy, entitled “ Kitabu'l Siyasah fi ‘Iimi'l Firasah,” 
by Muljammod iba abt ‘Talib Ansiri, al Dimaeqi, 
$787 ant. = 1936-7 a.n, Tt begins: 


2 onal gatiy ceil! all sacl 

















Solios 11-142: The “ Wajtzu'l Muntaga wa'l ‘Aziza'l 


Multags,” by Sibabu'l Din Ahmadu'bn Yiisufa'l 
Safudi. Commencement : 


eh Ee ky it eel 
Key to signs in European hand. 










48, 

1. The “Marahu'l Arwab,” on the weak verbs by 

Abmadu'bn ‘Ali ibn Masid, with copious marginal 
notes at the beginning and, in European hand, 
paradigms towards the end, 
IL The **Tasrifw'l "Izzi” of ‘Izzu'l Din ‘Abdul Wahhabil 
Zanj 

Dated 983 a. . 

TIL A short treatise, in which a number of weak forms are 

parsed, beginning 

PU Gas st all sual 


There is no title nor author's name. 


49, 
The “ Mubtar” of Muhammad ibn abi Bakr, al Riazi. He 
finished writing it in the year 760 4.u.= 1359 A.D, 
Copied 1051. 











50. 
The “ Qimis” of Firizabads : 
Copied Abmedabad, 1071, 
51, ag 
The “Kita Serk Mulhati'l Trab”: commentary on 
grammar, both text and commentary being by Hair, 
= 1198 an, 









BUA st ow ge Jal 


52. 
1 The “Maqgid” of Yirufu'l Hana6, or, uccording to. 
others, of Abi Hanifah: dated 83 x1, 


TL. The “ Bina‘u'l APal": dated 983 an. 

TEL. Tho “ Amthilatn’l Mubtalifah” (paradigm of nasara 
with marginal notes): no. date; it ia followed by 
‘paradigms of weak verbs. 





53, 
The “Mags” above: the text is vowelled: no date, 
oA. 
L The “Miat ‘Amil” of “Abdu'l Qahiri’bn “Abdi'l Rahman’ 








Turjint: thirteen small folion of eleven lines to the 
page: dated 1160 ass. 
IL. A short treatise in same hand (ten folios), commencing: 
TO ay Y Ah et sey soe hey geal oy A anal 
Lele gant Neen ost ct le Bias ye Yall Bee Ne 
EB sth Waly Mae cae Nene Step Hea coat Lew ily 
Aiba ab be GU ade 


5b. 
“Abecedariam yery neatly written in black, gilt, and green, 
followed by some daily prayers. 
On cover: “Angelo Timoné, 1732, siya ge".” 
56. 
‘The “Talhinw'l Miftzh”” of Jalalu'l Dini'l Qaewini (+ 739), 
being an epitome of Part IIT of the “ Miftahu'l Ulam” 
of Al Sukaki, + 626, 
‘The colophon bears the date 711 a.tt. 








o7. 

The “Mutauwal” of Iba Mas'ad ibn ‘Umara’l Toftazan 
+792; being a commentary on the “ Talljisu'l Mittal: 
above: dated 975 a.at : very ill written, 





* Mr. A. G. ‘MA., of the British Museum, kindly identified this cx 
the Uuinitek Mum Yon Pell, al Brgy F981 am 








ee ant Cott gh JG 
Dated 1131 a.n. ‘This is o magnificent MS, 






















ja'ibu'l Magdte 
fi Abbir Timi,” by Ibn “Arab Shih, with an appendix 
of seven pages, giving an account of the work: dated 
928 a.m. 150 folios of 21 lines to the page. 


60, ‘ 
The “Ta'rih Abad Migr mina'l Jarakisah,” by Muhammed 
al Zunbuli, al Rammat: dated 1028 4a. 
Hajji Khalifa, 2,158, gives the name as Ibn Sunbul. 
‘Tho Cutalogue of the Khedivial Library, Cairo, Part V, 
P- 23, gives the author's name as— 


MN el 5 oy ea sel 
‘There precedo nine pages containing stories of Nizaeau'l 
Mulk ond of Al Hide; and at the end are (a) a letter 
from the Sultan Bayazid IL to Al Gini: Brit, Mus. 
Turkish MSS., p. 834, line 45 (8) w second litter; and 


(©) an account of the Fatimid Khalif Mu'izz Abu'Tamim 
Ma'add. 





61. 

The “Darr al Hsbab fi A'yaa Halab of Radi al Din 5 

Mobiammmad, called Tonu'l Hanbal, + 971 a, Avery 

neatly written MS. of 268 folios, of 27 lines to tho : 
page, Dated 1060 a.n. 


SYRIAC. 
1 ‘ 

Officium sunetas Hobdomadis Tacobitarum : three volumes; 
copied in 1717 by 7. 8. Bayer “e codioe bombycino 


A. Seleucid, 1816 supra fidem clegunter soripto in urbe 
‘Nicosis Cypri.”” ae 









ARABIC, SYRIAC, AND HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS. 755, 


2 
Syriac with Latin Ties. 

I, “Rudimenta Syriacae Linguas ox antographo (quod ex 
‘manu cognosco) Gasparis de Malauar Indi Halao 
Saxonum deseripsi G, 8, B[syer].” 

“ Libellus Alphabeti Syrinci oum aliquot Precatiunculis 
et Psalmis necnon Carminibus nonnullis 8. Ephraem, 
Sal. Negri [+ 1142 a.n.] descripserat.”* 

IL. “Epistolue [8] Mosis Mardeni ad Andream Masiom ox 

autographis quae in Bibliotheca Berolinensi Regia sunt.” 











& 
Syriac and Arabic. 

Ordo Baptismatis Sancti domini Severi Patri- 

2 ordo ejus post Clementem: tranelatus est ex 
lingua Graeca in linguam Syriacam per sanctum Dom. 
Tacobum Rohensem [i.e. of Edessa]. Desoripsi Lipsivo 
Be, 1717, G. 8. Bayer. 

IL. Arabic: Christian-Messianic notes on the Psalms of 
David by Tbnu’l Fadl. 

ILL, Arabic: Homiliae Johannis Chrysostomi duse quas 
Salomon Negri Romae descripscrat. 

IV. Syria: A Sormon of Clement XI delivered in St. 
Poter’s on Easter Sunday, 1711. 


4 

‘The “Book of the Cuuse of all Causes” or of the 
Recognition of Truth.” Kayser, in the introduction 
to his edition of the text, mentions four MSS.—those 
of Berlin, Rome, Bodleian, and Paris, of which the 
first differs in some respects from the rest. ‘The 
Hunterian belongs to the group formed by the last 
thive, and, amongst thess, it agrees with the Roman, 
where this differs from all the others. It is in the 
Serto chnracter; and there is no date. Tt stops at the 
word <4] on p. 265 12, of Kayser’s edition, and 
immodiately goos on with the extract from the Roman, 

su.as. 1899, ” 














a 
r 
; 











RIPTS, 










‘ : em 
Bodleian, ond Parisian given on p. 270, boginning 
SaXs, at the end of which instead of the final $aSe 
it reads, a0} Iss ane? Tous. 


6. 
J, The “Hexahemerou” ascribed to Jacob of Haossa, 
IL, The “Physiologus” ascribed to St. Basil. 
Dated, Paris, 1636, 
A notice of this MS. will be found in the Journal 
Abiatique for November-Docember, 1898, 





, 
: 

. 

5 

Short Syriac Grammar in English. ; 
: 

r 

F 

; 


KARSONT, 


“es, Tbn Jazlab, al Baghdad, 
ey 
Paalter, with Song of Motos and other extracts, copiod from 
4 MS. in the Royal Library, Borlin, in the year 1711. 


HEBREW. ; 


‘ 

; 

1 ‘ 

Tho “Taqwimn'l Abdin f Tudbiei"! Insan” of Yuhym "bo ; 
, 7 


L 

The [NWA MYNS ABD of Inhng ibn Sulaiman, 
2. 

Latin. 

“Vocabulurfum continens priccipuas radicos Tinguae 
obracue,” by William Bogle, 1707. 







5 4 
According to a pencilled note at the beginning in the hand= 

writing of the Inte Professor W. Robertson Smith, 
“Mystical Commentary on Genesis (Imperfect). 


Commencement: 12) 73 Ie Ns Oe ow. 








Arr, XX—Dhe Chahir Magila (Four Discourses”) of 
Nidhimi-i-‘Aridi-}-Samarqanit, ‘Translated into 
English by Enwanp G. Buowsx, WA, MBAS, 

(Continued from page O68.) 


Anecdote xiii, 

‘Thoy relato thus, that Nage b. Ahmad, who was the 
coutral point of the Séminid group, whose fortunes reached 
their xonith during tho days of his rule, was most 
plentoously equipped with every means of enjoyment sud 
material of splondour—well-filled treasuries, an efficient 
army, and loyal sorvants. In winter ho used to roside at 
Bukhéré, his capital, whilo ia summer ho usod to go to 
Samarqand or somo other of the citios of Khurdshn, Now 
one year it was the tum of Herét, He spent the spring 
at Bédghis, where aro tho most charming, pasture-grounds 
of Khurdsin and ‘Tréq, for thero are nearly a thousand 
‘watercourses abounding in water and pasture, any one of 
which would suffice for ati army. 

When the beasts had well eaten, and hud regained thoir 
strength and condition, and wore fit for warfare or to take 
the fiold, Nagr b, Ahmad turned his fico towards Herit, 
‘but halted outside the city of Marghazir-i-Sapid and thero 
Pitched his camp. Cool breozes from the north were 
stirring, and the fruit was ripening in the distriots of Mélin 
and Kardkh'—fruit which can be obtained in but few 
pices, and nowhere, so cheaply. ‘There the army rested. 
‘Tho climate was charming, tho breeze cool, food plentiful, 
fruit abundant, and the air filled with fragrant scents, 80 
that the soldiers enjoyed their life to the full during the 
sprig and summer. 


+ Seo Barbier de Meynard's Diet, ae la Perse. il LlS a Mir gS 
te Se ge i tare re latter tens 
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When Mibrgén' arrived, and the juice of the grape 
came into season, and the eglantine, basil, and yellow rocket 
were in bloom, they did full justice to the charms of autumn, 
and took their fill of the pleasures of that season. Mibrgén 
Was protracted, for the cold did not wax severe, and the 
grapes proved to be of exceptional sweetness. For in the 
district of Herdt one hundred and twonty different vatietios 
of the grape occur, each sweeter and more delieious than 
the other ; and amongst them are in particular two kinds 
Which are not to be found in any other region of the 
inhabited world, one called Turniydin? and the other Gulchiii? 
tight-skinued, slonder-cored, and luscious, so that you would 
surely sy they were [flavoured with] cinnamon.* A clustor 
of Gulehidi grapes sometimes attains a weight of five 
mands; they aro black ax pitch and swoot aa augar, nor 
ean one eat many for the sweetness that is in them. And 
bouides these there wore all sorts of other delicious fruite 

So the Amir Nasr b, Ahmad saw Mikrgén and ite fruits, 
and was mightily pleased therewith, ‘Then the naroissus 
began to bloom, and the raisins wore plucked and stoned 
in Mélin, and hung up on lines, and packed in chests; and 
the Amir with his army moved into the two groups of 
hamlets called Ghira und Darwz. ‘There he aaw mansions 
of which cach ono was like highest paradise, having beforo 
it garden or pleamro-ground with a northern aspect. 
‘Thore they wintered, while tho Mandarin oranges bogen 





Tho festival of the sulumaal equ 
of Mike, 


Sot 2, +A leh. The wmal meaning of the wand 
pnents toe a wiews oF basket made of iets. S66 Harn's dnadi, ps 00) b 1 
Selerana's Shama § Pchrli Lerion, v.61, ad ule ad eae 

* The roading in very unerinin. Ate 5305). pacts, 

‘Tre loo the rang lune. T follow A., which seons to rad? 
£ poe See LPS SS Ny. tee 


hich fll in tho old Persian month, 
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to arrive from Sistén and the swect oranges from Mézan- 
Garin ; and so they passed the winter in the most agrocable 
manner. 

When [tho second] spring came, tho Amir sent tho 
horses to Bédghia and moved his camp to Malin [to a spot] 
Detween two streams, And whon summer came, the fruite 
and when Mihrgin came, he said,“ Lot 
joy Mihrgin at Hert” ; and so from season to seayon 
finwed to procrastinate, until four years had passed 
in this way. For it was then the heyday of the Siminiau 
prosperity, and tho land was flourishing, the kingdom 
uamennoed by foes, the army loyal, fortune favourable, 
and heaven .auspicious; yet withal the Amir's nttondanta 
grew weary, and desire for home arose within them, whilo 
thoy beheld the King quiescont, tho air of Herit: in hin 
hond and the love of Herdt in his heurt; and in tho 
course of conversation he would declare that ho preferred 
Herit to the Garden of Elon, and would set its charms 
above those of the springtide of Beauty.! 

So they perceived that he intended to remain there for 
that summer also. ‘Then tho captains of the army and 
courtiors of the King went to Abi ‘Abdu'llih Rédagi* 
than whom there was none more honoured of the King’s 
intimates, and nono whose words found 0 ready an 
wooptance, And they suid to him: * We will prosont theo 
With five thousand dindrs if thou wilt contrive some artifice 
whereby the King may be induced to depart hence, for 
our hoarts are dying for desire of our wives and children, 
and onr souls are like to leave us for longing after 
Bukhéré.” Riidagi ogreed; and since he bnd felt the 
Amir’s pulse and understood his tamper, be perooived that 
prose would not affect him, and 20 had recourse to verse. 

















* So Ay hich nde uno lps wile Le Bs pam gy tne 
eng” 

7 See Baits eet monograph, and hie aide in the Znoeone 
rts; a 6 hn Sora oe amary, 1802 
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‘He therefore composed a gasida; and, when the Amir bad 
taken his morning cup, came in and did obeisance, and 
sat down in his place; and, when the musicians eoased, 
he took up the harp, and, playing the “ Lover's air,” began 
this elegy :—! 





“eT sbpee sh ae ges ait 


“The Ficyi-Midiyan we call to mind, 
We long for those dear friends long left behini.” 


ol Sp SH 


‘Then he strikes a lower key, and sings:— 





AT i ly Shah te ety 
‘rato tibats au, sy PLAS Nay oT 


“Arad bool 955 joe “ies Ab ols Wel 





SAP oT MT pals “GUTH Liters canbe pee 
Be hey Spey “olay Yl egy ee 


“The sands of Oxua, toitwome though they be, 
Benenth my feet were soft as silk to me. 
Glat at the friend's return, the Orue deep 
Up to our girths in laughing waves shalt leap, 
Loong live Bukliird! Be thou of good cheer t 
Foyous towards thee hasteth our Amir f 
The Moon's the Prince, Bukhérd is the aky ; 
O Sky, the Moon shatt tight thee by and bye 
Bukhré ts the mead, the Cypress he ; 
Receive at last, O Mead, thy Crypress-tree [”* 


1 This pom ig very wl known, eng ite in alt all otces of dag 
ta fo by Duwtntal bx ParbFeton Orem arng ee of Rage 
IW uledioa’s Pray 9 the eth pe 2S 
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‘When Riidagt reached this verse, the Amir was so much 
affected that he descended from his throne, bestrode the 
horse which was on sentry-duty,! and set off for Bukhiré 
so precipitately that they carried his riding-boots after him 
for two parasangs, as far as Burdna,? and only then did 
he put them on; nor did he draw rein anywhere till he 
reached Bukhéré, and Riidagi received from the army the 
double of that five thousand dinérs. 

‘At Samarqand, in the year a.m. 604 (=a.v. 1110-1111), 
T heard from the Dihgia Abi Rijd Ahmad b, ‘Abdu's- 
Samad al-‘Abidi as follows :—" My grandfather, the Dihqin 
‘Abd Rijé, related that [on this occasion] when Rédagt 
reached Samarqand, he bad four hundred camels laden with 
his wealth.” And, indeed, that illustrious man was worthy 
of this splendid equipment, for no one has yot produced 
1 successful imitation of that elegy, nor found means to 
surmount triumphuntly the dificulties [which the subject 
presenta]. ‘Thas the Poet-laureate Mu‘izai was one of the 
sweetest singers and most graceful wits in Persia, and bis 
pootry reaches the highest level in freshness and sweetness, 
and exeels in fluency and charm. Zaynul-Mulk Abi Sad 
(b.] Hindé b, Muhammad b; Hinds of Tsfabén* requested 
1him to compose an imitation of this qasida, and Mu‘izai, 
unable to plead his inubility so to do, wrote :— 


sal lead otto gs feat babes| ey 
“ Note adeanceth Rustam from Mazandaran, 
Now adeanceth Zayn-i-Mulk from Isfahan.” 


1 Rting-icnmubati. ‘To provide agsinst any suid emergency, bore, ready. 
saddled and bridle, was kept alwasy at the gate of tho King’s palace, and iti 
‘his “sentey-bore "to which reference i eo made. 

2 Le has gy yy and in marginal note explain bore xs monning turban 
x handkerchief; bat A. ban Ay Ay and Twoxpet that i i mally» plac 
ania. Cf. Sachan'y remarks on the derivation of al-Birdat's mame at p. 7 of 
‘is teamalation of the CAronslogy of Anclent Nations. 

2 See Houtamn's ed. of al-Bunsddrt's Kitory of te Selig pp. 88, 101, 106. 














helt ele 
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All wise men will percoive how great is the difference 
between this poctry and that; for who an sing with such 
‘sweetness as does Ridagi when he says:— 





5 ES Sp Tops dey ysl 


“Surely are renown anit praise a lasting gain, 
Ereen though the royal coffers tows mustain 1?” 


For in this couplet aro seven admirable touches of art: 
first, the verso is apposite; secondly, antithetical ; thirdly, 
it has a refrain; fourthly, it embodies an enunciation of 
equivalence; fifthly, it has sweetness ; sixthly, style; 
seventhly, energy. Every mastor of the craft, who has 
deeply considered the poctic art, will admit, after a little 
reflection, that I um right. 





Aneciote xiv. 


The love borne by Mabméd Yaminn'd-Dawla to Ayis 
the Turk is wall known and famous, It is related that 
Avie was not remarkably handsome, but bad severil 
gvod points. OF sweet expression and olive complexion,, 
symmetrically formed, graceful in his movoments, sensible 
aud deliberate in action, he was mightily endowed with all 
the arts of courtiorship, in which respect, indeed, he bud 
few rivals in his time, Now thew aro all qualities which 
excite love and give permanonoe to friendship. 

Now Mahmiid was a pious and God-fearing man, and 
he wrestled with his love for Ayéx so that ho did nob 
diverge by so much as # single stop from the Path of the 
Law and the Way of Chivilry. One night, however, at 
‘ carousal, when the wine had bogun to affeot him and 
to stir within him, ho looked ut the curls of Ayéz, and sav, 
5 it were, ambergris rolling over the face of the moon, 
Ryscinths twistod about tho visugo of the aan, ringlet upon 
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Tinglet like a coat of mail; link upon link like a chain ; 
in every ringlet a thousand hearts and onder every lock 
a hundred thousand souls, Thereupon love plucked the 
reins of self-restraint from the hands of his endurance, and 
lover-like he drew him to himself, But the watchman of 
“ Hath not God forbidden you to teanagress againat Him 2” 
thrust forth his head from the collar of the Law, stood 
before Mahmdid, and said: “O Mahméd, mingle not sin 
with love, nor mix the false with the true, for euch w slip 
will miso the Realm of Lovo in revolt against thee, and 
thou wilt fall like thy first father from Love's Paradise, 
and remain afflicted in the world of ‘The ear of his 
fortunute nature being quick to hear, he hearkened to this 
tmnouncoment, and the tongue of his faith cried from his 
innermost soul, “ We beliews and ie affirm.” ‘Then, again, 
he feared lest the army of his self-control might be unablé 
to withstand the evolutions of the locks of Ayés, s0, 
drawing « knife, he pluced it in the hands of Ayéz, bidding 
him take it and out off his curls, Ayés took the knife 
from bis hands with an obeisance, and, having enquired 
whore he should cut them, was bidden to eut them in the 
middle, He therefore doubled back his locks to get the 
measurement, executed the King’s command, and laid 
tho two tresses before Mahundd. Tt is said that this ready 
obedience ea fresh cause of love; and Mahmdd called 
for gold and jewels and gave to Ayéz beyond his usual 
custom and ordinary practice, after which he fell into 
4 drunken sleep. = 

When the morning breeze blew upon him, and he arose 
from sleep to ascend the Royal Throne, he remembered 
what he had done. He summoned Ayiz and saw the 
lipped tresses. ‘The army of remorse invaded his heart, 
and the peevish headache born of wine settled on his brain. 
He kept rising up and sitting down aimlessly, and none 
of the courtiers or mon of rank dared to address to him 
any enquiry, until at length Hajib “Ali Qarib, who was 
the Chief Chamberlain, turned to ‘Unguri and said, “Go, 
show thyself to him.” So‘Cngurl eame in and did obsisance. 
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Mabméd ruised his head ond aid: “I was just thinking 

of you. You see what has happened: say something on 

this subject.” ‘Unsurf said 
¢ 





ole Bj pe F 

MS polly gad pay ae ee 

PE ory Bl yb te 

"eli ges 3g, 

“Though shame it be a fuir one's ourla to shear 
Why vise in wrath or sit in sorrow here? 


Rather rejoice, make merry, call for wine ; 
When clipped the cypress doth moat trio appear.” 


i) 





SES 














Mohmdid was highly pleased with thix quatrain, and ba 
thom bring gold and silver, which ho mixod together, and 
therewith thrice filled the poot's lap, ‘Thon he summoned 
tho minstrels before him, and drank wine to [the socom 
paniment of] those two verses whoroby his melancholy bad 
boon dissipated, and recovered the equability of his temper. 








Anecdote xv. 


Now you must know that improvisation is the ehiof pillar 
of the Pootio Art; and it ix incumbent on the poet to train 
his talonts to such w point ax to be able to improvise. om 
any subject, for thus ix money extracted from the treasury, 
and thus can the king be made acquainted with auy matter 

ich arises. All this is necessary to ploase the heart of 

Patron and the humour of him who is the subject 

of one’s otlogies; and whatever poets bave earned in the 
way of great rewards has boon earned by improvisations 
‘and poems inspired by the occasion, 

Farrukhi was a native of Sistén, and was the sou of 
Téldgh,* the servant of Amr Kluluf? He yas possessed 














"Se at a Krag le ng, 
* See Delmer Mute dn mani, p65, 
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‘of good talents, composed pleasing vorses, and was a skilful 
performer on the harp; and he was retained in the service 
of one of the dihqéns of Sixtin, who gave him yearly 
allowance of two hundred measures of corn, each containing, 
five maunds, and a hundred dirhams in silver eoinage of 
Nah [which amply sufficed for his needs]. But he desired 
to marry a woman of Khalai’s cliontage, whereby his 
expenses wore increased, and tho baskets and trays were 
multiplied? so that Farrukh{ remained without sufficient 
provision, nor was there in Sistin anyone else savo® their 
amirs, He therefore appealed to the Dibqén, saying: “My 
expenses have been increased ; how would it be if the 
Dihgén should make my allowance of corn threo hundred 
maunds, and raise my salary by five hundred dirhams, #0 that 
my means may perhaps become equal to my expenditure” 
‘The Dihqin wrote on the back of the appoul much 
shall not be refused you, but there is no possibility of any 
further increase” 

So Farrukhi was in dospar, and made enquiries of such 
1s arrived and passed by to hear of somo patron in some 
region or part of the world who might look upon him 
with fayour, 40 that he might chance on a success; until 
st length they informed him that the Amir Abu'l-Mudhaffir 
Chighiul in Chighdniyan* was a munificent patron of this 
class, conferring on them splendid presents and rewards, 
and was at that period conspicuous in this respect amongst 
the kings of the age aud nobles of the time. On the subjoot 
of this choice Farrukbt suys:— 

















‘gle 5 ail Joy iey Spin > Sst 





he words 52g2 LAT al yarn omit by Te 


SA Nagle) 9 AS ye 

+ Tatas j1 for Sy, so that the sense woot hen be anyone oftheir amir.” 
* Or ins Arkell, Sphinn «plac a Traouain, near Tem 
snd Gibhthiysn. See De Gosje’s Bille Grr. lab, where i + rxaioned 
metal. 


























“In @ caracan of merchandise from Sitén did T start, 
With fabrics spun within my brain and woven by my heart.” 


In truth it is-« fine elegy that he composed on the Poctio 
Art, incomparable in the beauty of its eulogies, 

So Farrukhi, having furnished himself with what was 
necessary for the journey, set out for Ohighéniyén, Now 
Abu'l-Mudhaffar had 18,000 mares, roadsters,' each one of 
which was followed. by its colt. And every year the Amir 
twed to go out to brand the mares, and at this moment 
he happened to be at the plice where the branding wus 
done; while ‘Amid Avad, who was his steward, was ot 
the capital preparing provisions to be conveyed to the Amir. 
To him Farrukhé went, and recited a gasida, and submitted 
to him the poetry he had composed for the Atmtr. 

Now ‘Amid Asad was a man of paris and a poet, and 
in Furrukhi's verse be recognized pootry at onco fresh, 
sweet, pleasing, and masterly, while seeing the man himaelf 
to be ill-proportioned, clothed in a torn jubba worn anyhow,* 
with a huge turban on his head after the manner of the 
Sagzls, of tho most unprepowessing appearance from head 
to foot; and this poetry, withal, in the seventh heaven. Io 
could not believe that it had been composed by this Sagsi, 
and, to prove him, said: “Tho Amir ia at tho branding. 
ground, whither I go to wait upon him ; and thither I will 
take thee also, for it is a mighty pleasant spot— 

“atte Blew dle 
‘ World within works of verdure wilt thou see’ — 
full of tents and lamps like stars, and from each tent 
‘come the songs of Ridagi, and friends sit together, drinking 


wine and making merry, while before the Amir’s pavilion 
‘9 great fire is kindled, in size like nto several mountaina, 














“The words lyin i the mega of Tw meaning» 2853 
bere 
* Dish w par, “a 





whereat they brand tho colts, And the King, with the 
goblet in one hand and the Inssoo in the other, drinks 
wine and gives away horses. Compose, now, a gasida, 
describing the branding-ground, so that I may take thee 
before the Amir.” ; 
That night Farrukh{ went and composed the following 
‘asia, which ho brought before ‘Am{a:—" 
sp te sy rt ot SH or 
# laayS of a ol eh) oa Wi 
rleky jhe pT ye bots 
fate Say E52 beh 7 ore bet 
© asl ghee apt 8 ph ey ty? 
Shed sy Laat y Jas ol Wate 
FT tN ao sy he SS oly 
£ ES yo ala aplir chew 5,0 Ly 
pee yteth No Late csp ly yaad 
‘pty Spal oils td da l5) 
FE le a be ee lene et 
Oe N28 Ae prs Ss ne: Unset 
Sle yall yp tty Call pally gle 
bly oS he Tt 
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"sot ob let aS gay ut, 

* jones ab Ls wll, 
Spt 7 hae op Li e8 sla 
Gin) Ha yak ap jl gail 
ey pe Oe st Be yall es 
“ham pill am ym te hae al as 
Neo bin Shin etl slays 
‘kee all 89) SILL bona 

Sean cago ly le aks wlan Sa 





Ly Noga jt shy ols coal yy a LS a 
ha 5 8 I LS Guy) SLES 
TNA 9 Nyt RS 5 yy dy ul ijlen 
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“ Since the meadow ies ite face in satin shot with greens ond 
And tha einltoa ser Oat bret, i, ian pale f seen 
mae Like the muask-pod with aromas rich and rare, 
Foliage bright ws parrot’ plumage dath the gracgful willow 
YoterPan) Eb winight beter Frovghd the kidlage ofthe 


apring: 
Welcome, O ye northern gales, for this glad promise which 


ye bring | 

Up its ae, ‘the wind, mescemeth, pounded musk hath stored 
axa 

While the garden fille ite lap with shining dolls, ax though for 
play. 

* L, wubetitucton * Fathr-i-Davelat.! 
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On the branches of ayringa necklaces of poarle ice see, 

Ruby earrings of Badukshin sparkle on the Judas-tree, 

Since the branches of the rose-bush carmine cups and beakers 
bore 

Human-tike flee-fingered Nanda reach dowmearda from the 
sycamore, 

Gardens alt chamelconscoated, branohea with chameleon whorla, 

Pearly-lustrous pools around ws, clouds above wa raining pearls I 

On the gloaming plain thin coat of many coloura doth appear 

Like a robe of honowe granted in the court of our -Ambr, 

For our Prince'a Camp of Branding stivroth in theve joyful 
days, 

So that ail this age of oura in joyful wonder stands agaze. 

Green within the green you see, like skies within the flemament 5 

Like a fort within a fortress npreads the army, tont on tents 

Eeory tent containe a lover renting in his mecethoart's arm, 

Beery patch of gram revealeth to.a friend a frconrite's charm 

Harpe are sounding 'midat the vordure, minstrele sing thelr 
lays divine, 

Tents resound with clink of glasses naa the pages pour the wines 

Kisses, elampings from the lovere; coy reproaches from the firir : 

Wine-born slumbers for the sleepers, while tho minatrale wake 
the air, 

Brantting fret, tke suns ablaze, ave kindled ut the apacious gate 

Leauling to the State-pocition of our Prince ao fortunatis 

Leap the flames the gleaming tances draped with yellow-lined 
brocade, 

Hotter than a young man's temper, yellower than gold ansayed, 

Braniting tools tke eorat branches ruby-tinted glow amain 

In the fire, as in the ripe pomegranate glows the crimson grain. 

Rank on rank of actice boys, whove watchful eyes uo alumber 
nore 

Steoils which still await the branding, rank on sank anid row 
on roW. 

On his horse, the river-forder, roans our genial Prince aftr, 

Bea to hia hana the taeseo, like a young Isfundiyién, 

Liko the locks of pretty chilaren veo it how it curle and bende, 

Fat be mure ite hold is stronger than the corenant of friends 











Bu'l-Mudhoffar Shah the Just, surrounded by a noble band, 
King and conqueror of cities, brave defender of the land. 
Serpent-coiled in skilful hands fresh forme his whirling noose 
doth take, 
Like unto the rod of Moses metamorphosed to a snake. 
Whosceror hath been eaptured by that noove and eireling line, 
On the face and flank and shoulder eer bears the Royal sign. 
But, though on one xide he brands, he giveth also rich rewards, 
Leuds hin poets with a bridle, binds his guests as though with 
psiakoy 


When ‘Amid As‘ad heard this clegy, he-was overwhelmed 
with amazement, for never had the like of it reached his 
cars, He put aside all his business, mountod Farrukhi on 
4 horse, and set out for tho Amir, whase presonce he entered 
bout sundown, saying: “O Sire, I bring thee a poct the 
like of whom sye of Time hath not seen since Dagiqi’s 
fee wan veiled in death.” ‘Then he related what had 
passed, 

So the Amir accorded Farrakhi an audience, and when 
hhe came in he did reveronce, and the Amir gave him his 
hand, nd assigned him an honourable place, enquiring 
after his honlth, treating him with kindness, and inspiring 
him with hopes of favours to comme. When the wine had 
gone round sevoral times, Farrukhi arose, and, in a sweet 
‘nd plaintive voice, recited his elegy, beginnin, 


“alr joi Joy rat By Soba jhe le bk 


“Tn n caravan of merchapdiae from Sixtén ditt T start, 
With fabrica spun within my brain and woven in my heart.” 


‘When he had finished, the Amir, himself something of 
& poet, expressed his astonishment at this qashla. ‘Amid 
Asal said, “Wait till you see!” Farrukhi was silent 
until the wine had produced its full effect on the Amir, 
then he arose and recited this elegy on the branding-groand. 
‘The Amir was amazed, and in his admiration turned to 












Farrukhi, saying: “They have brought in a thousand colts, | 
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all with white forcheads, fetlocks, and fect. ‘Thou art 
8 cuuning rascal, a Saget; catch ws many us thou art able, 
that they may be thine” Farrukbj, on whom the wine 
had produced its full effect, came out, took his turban from 
his head, hurled himself into the midst of the herd, and 
chaned a drove of them before him across the plain; but, 
thongh he caused them to gallop hither and thither, ho 
could not catch a single one. At length a ruined rest-hor 
situated on tho edge of the eamping-ground came into views 
and thithor the colts fled. Furrukhi, being tired out, plaved 
his turban under his head in the porch of tho rest-houro, 
and at once went to sleep, by reason of his extrome weariness 
and the effects of the wine. When they counted the colts, 
they were forty-two in numbor, The Amfr, on being told 
of this, laughed and said: “He in a Tucky fellow, aud will 
come to great things. Look after him, and look aftor the 
colts us well. When he awakes, waken me too.” So they 
obeyed the King's orders, 

Noxt day, after sunrise, Farrukhi arose. The Amfr had 
already rison, and, when he had performed his prayers, he 
gavo Farrukbi an audionce, treated hitn with groat con 
sidoration, ond handed over the oolta to his attondants. 
He also ordored Farrukh to be given a horse and equip- 
monts suitable to a man of rank, ax well as a tent, throe 
camels, five slaves, wearing apparel, and carpets. So 
Farrukh{ prospored in his sorvice, and enjoyed the greatest 
circumstance, aud waited upon Sultin Mabmiid, who, seeing 
him thus magnificently equipped, regarded him with the 
samo regard, und his affairs reached that pitch of prospority 
which they reached, so that twenty servants girt with silver 
girdles rode behind Lim, 




















Ancedote xvi. 


In the year a.tt. 510 (4.0. 1116-1117) the King of Islam 
Sanjar, the son of Malikshéh the Seljiq (may God be 
merciful to him!), chanced to be encamped at tho spring 
season within the marches of ‘Tis, in the plain of Tariq, 





when I, in hopes of obfaining some favour, joined his Court 
from Herit, having thea nothing in the way of equipment 
or provision, I composed a gayida and went to Mu‘izzi, the 
Post-luureate, to seek for his counsel and support, He 
looked at my poem, and, having tested my talents in several 
ways, bebaved in the most noble manner, and deemed it 
his duty to act in the way befitting so great a man. 

Ono day I expressed in his presence a hope that Fortune 
would be more favourable to me, and complained of my 
Tue, swered gunially: Thon hast laboured hand 
to acquire this science, and hast fully mastored it: surely 
this will have its effect. My own case was precisely similar; 
an good poetry has nevor yot been wasted. Thou hast 
‘goodly share in this art: thy verse is even and melodious, 
and is still improving. Wait and see the advantages w! 
thou wilt reap from this science. For though Fortune 
should at first be grudging, matters will eventually turn out 
1 thou wishest. 

“My futher Burhini, the Poot-laureate (may God be 
merciful to hit), passed away from this transitory to that 
ternal world in the town of Quewin in the early part of 
the reign of Mulikshih, entrusting me to the King in this 
verve, since then become famous —* 











“pipe aislase slaiely! {goes ol ye sii yu 
“Tam flitting, but T leave a son behind me, 
‘And commend him to my God and to my King. 
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oF one maund of my allowances, while my expenditure way 
increased, I becamo involved in debt, and my brain was 
perplexed by my affairs, For that great Minister the 
Nidhitmu’l-Mulle (may God he merviful to: him !) had no 
opinion of posts, because be had no skill in their art; nor 
did he pay any attention to any one of the religions leaders 
or mystics, 

“Oue day—it was the ove of the day on which the new 
moon of Ramadén was due to appear, and I had not 
‘farthing for all the expensos incidental to that month and 
tho fost which follows it—I went thus sad nt heart to 
tho Amir ‘Alf Farimarn! ‘Alé'u'd-Dawla, a man of royel 
Parentage, a lover of poetry, and thé intimate companion 
and son-in-law of the King, with whom re enjoyed the 
highest honour and before whom he could speak boldly, for 
ho hold high rank undor that administration, And ho had 
alroudy boon my patron. I aaid: ‘May my lord’s life bo 
Jong! Not all that the fathor could do ean tho son do, not 
loos that which accrued to the father accrue to tho rom: 
My fathor wax'a bold and energetic man, and was ststained 
by his art, and the martyrod King Alp Arslan, tho lont 
of the world, entertained the highest opinion of him, But 
what ho could do that can I not, for modesty forbids mo, 
T havo served this prince for u your, and have eontraated 
debts to the extont of a thousand dinérs, and have not 
rwooived a farthing. Crave permission, then, for thy servant 
to 0 to Nishapdr, and disohurge his debts, and live on that 
which is loft over, and express his gratitude to this victorious 
Dynanty! 

"‘Thou speakest truly,’ replied Amir ‘Alt: <we have 
all been at fault, but this shall be so no longer. ‘The King, 

the time of Evening Prayer, will go up to look for tha 
won. ‘Thou must bo present there, and we will seo what 
Fortune will do.’ Thereupon he at onco ordered me to 
rovoivo a hundred dinérs to dofray my Ramadin expenses 
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and a purse containing this sum in NishipGr coinage wus 
forthwith brought and placed before me. So T returned 
mightily well pleased, and made my preparations for 
Ramadi, and at the time of the second prayer went to the 
King's pavilion, Tt chanced that ‘Alé’u'd-Dawla arrived 
at the very same moment, and I paid my respects to 
him, ‘Thou hast dono excellently well,’ said he, ‘and 
hast come punctually.’ Then he dismounted and went in 
before the King. 

“At sundown the King came forth from his pavilion, 
with a crossbow in his hand and ‘Alé'u'd-Dawla on his 
right hand. I ran forward to do obeisance. Amfr ‘Ali 
continued the kinduossos he had already shown me, and 
thon busied himself in looking for the moon, The King, 
however, was the first to neo it, whercat he was mightily 
pleased. Thou ‘Ald’u'd-Dawla said to me, ‘O son of 
Burhénl, sy something appropriate,’ and I at once revited 
those two couplets :— 





‘SF lye oS ye SL * HF wl 
‘Sh Wihae trie ‘Eh oles a) 5 be 
Methinks, O Moon, thou art our Prince's bow, 

Or his cureed eyebrow, which doth charm us xo, 


Or elee a horse-shoe wrought of gold refined, 
Or ring from Heacen’s ear depending lore.’ 





AN ye ale st 


“Whon I had submitted these verses, Amir ‘Ali applauded, 
and the King sid: ‘Go, loose from the stable whichever 
horse thou pleasest.’ When I was close to tho stablo, 
Amir ‘Ali designated a horse which was brought out ant 
given to my attendants, and which proved to be worth 
800 dingre of NishépGr. The King then went to bis 
oratory, and I performed the evening prayer, after which 
‘we sat down to meat, At the table Amfr ‘Ali said: ‘O son 
of Burhénit ‘Thou has not yet said anything about this 
favour conferred on thee by the lord of the world. Compose 
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B quatrain at once!” T thereupon sprang to my foct and 
Tevited these two verses :— 

Fagap als Lye sol tT ye 

StS hn a5 ae CLS fl 

sci ome NOS GT oe 

Sates ls S46 ob oye 

‘The King beheld the five which in me blae 

Me from low oarth above the moon he raix 


From me a verse, ike wator fluent heard, 
And nejft ax wind a noble steed conferred! 








“When I rocited these vorses ‘Aldu'd-Dawla warmly 
applauded me, and by reason of his applause the King gave 
mon thousand dindrs. ‘Then ‘Alé'u'd-Dawla anid : “Ho hath 
hot yet reccived his salary and allowancos. ‘To-morrow 
1 will ait by tho Ministor until he writes draft for hie 
salary on Isfubin, and orders his allowances to bo paid out 
of the treasury.’ Said the King: ‘Thou must do it, the 
ono else bas sufficient boldness, And cull thin poet 
title.’ Now tho King’s title was Muviezu'd-Dunya 
wea'-Din, 90 Amir ‘Ali called me Mu'izsh, ‘Amir Mu‘izal 
wid the King, [correcting him]. And this noble lord was 
n nealotws for me that next day, by the time of the first 
prayor, T had received a thousand dinirs ax a gift, twelve 
hundred more as allowances, and an order for « thousand 
maunds of cor, And when the month of Ramadin was 
Past, he summoned me to & private audience, and caused 
imo to become the King’s boon-companion, So ray fortuste 
began to improve, and thenceforth he mado enduring 
Provision for mo, and to-day whatever T have T possess by 
the favour of that Prince. May God, blessed und exalted 
is He, ryjoice his dust with the lights of His Meroy, by His 
Favour and His Grace!" 
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Anecdote xvii. 


‘The House of Seljiq were ull fond of poetry, but none 
more so than Tughin Shéh b, Alp Arslan,’ whose con- 
vorsation and intercourse was entirely with poets, and 
whose favourite companions were almost all of this olass— 
mon such as Amir Abd ‘Abdu'lléh Qurashi, Abd Bakr 
+ Aba Mangir, Abd Yanuf, Shujé‘t of Fasé, Ahmad 

Hagiqi and Nasimi, all of whom enjoyed » definite 
while many others kept coming and going, all 
doparting with gifts and joyful countenances, 

One day the King was playing backgammon with Almad 
Badtht. ‘They were Gnishing « gamo for [n stake of] ten 
thousund [dindra), and the Amir had two pieces in the sixth 
house and Ahmad Badihi two pieoos in the first house's 
‘and it was the Amir's throw. Ho throw with the mont 
Aoliborate care, in order to cast two sixos, instoad of which 
he throw two ones, whoreat he was mightily vexed and 
lofe the board, while his angor ros0 so high and reached 
uch a pitob that each momont he was like to put bis hand 
to hin sword, und his courtiors trembled like the leaves of 
‘tree, seeing that ho was « king, and withal « boy angored 
at such spite of Fortune, 

Then Abd Bakr Azraqi arose, and, approwching the 
minstrels, reoited thin quateain:— 


# al pj LH yo ealys Lat ale f 
© ad ole geen AS set yb 


© Clot by Bidhequl han (462 b 180) Toghnsdh b, Malle 
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‘ol. pp, 100-162, 
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“' Reproach not Fortune with discourteous tricks 
If by the King, desiring double sie, % 
Fico ones were throven ; for whomsoe'er he calle 
Fuce to the earth before hin prostrate alte? 


When T was at Hert in tho your as, 600 (ap, 1115- 
1116), Abi Mangir and Abi Yiaur related to me that 
the Amir Tughénsbéh was 60 charmed und delighted with 
thew two verioe that he kissed Azragl on the eyes, onlled 
for gold, and aucoosively placed five hundred dinéra in 
his mouth, continuing thus to reward him oo long + one 
old Picco was loft. ‘Thus did he recover his good humour 
snd uch largesso did he bestow, and the oauso of all thin 
Was ono quatrain, May God Almighty have merey ot 
both of them, by His Favour aud Gruce ! 





Anecdote xvi 


In the your a, 472 (4.0, 1079-1080)! @ eortain apitefal 
Perwon Inid w statemont before Sultin Tbrihim to tho effect 
that his son, Mohméd Sayfu'd-Dawla, intondod to go 10 
‘Triq to Muliksbéh., ‘Tho King's jeslousy was aroused, and 
it s0 worked on him that suddenly he had bis son seined, 
bound, and interned in the fortres of Ny. His son's 
intimates also he arrested and interned, amongat. them 
Mas‘Gd-i-Sa'd-i-Salmén, whom he sent to Vajiristhn? 










evident eeror, for (1) 
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the Castle of Nay; whence he sent to the King the following 
quatrain which he had composed — 


Fabs silor sh poe G Sal as ole obs Gi gi ae 
{AN eBags a5 SoT yale ses sets 5S AS) 
“ O King, 't is Matikehah should wear thy chain, 
‘That royat lids might fret with eaptice’s pain, 


But Sa‘d-i-Salmén's offepring couli nol hurt, 
Though venomous aa poison, thy domain!" 


‘Ali Khdgy bronght this quatrain to the King, but it 
produced no effect on him, though all wiso and impartial 
critics will recognize what rank Mus‘d's pooms of eaptivity? 
Liold in lofty fooling, and whut dogroo in eloquence, Some- 
timos, when I read his yersos, the hair stands on end 

my body, and the tears are like to trickle from my eyes. 
But when theso verses wore read to the King, and he heard 
them, they affected him not at all, and not ono particle 
of his being was warmed to enthusiusm, #0 thut he departed 
from this world leaving that noble mun in prison, Khwéju 
Sulmén say 
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Tape Bis reading, stn, Ach colin; athe. 
> These verses are insorted in the margin of A. (f. 
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MG ot esl aS ae 
SEU oe tl A885 pe yet 
‘et SF wo lp Sarl 
‘ s ras 
Ho apd dey dyes apt oa 
‘ 
fe pS fi Kom Sag ry 
lS ety 9 (6 Iie ye 
“ Naught served the ends of statermen save that T, 
A helpless exile, ahold in fettere i 
Nor do they doom me snfe within their ectle, 
Tess surrounded by ten sent 
Which ten ait ever by the gaten anid watts, 
And ever one unto his convade call 
‘Ho there? On guard! This eunning vogue is one 
To fashion bridge and steps from ahade aud aun” 
Why, grant L stood arrayed for such a fight, 
Anil suldenty aprany forth, attempting ight, 
Contd olephant or raging tion hope, 
Tihs cramped in privonsoage, with ten to cope? 
Can L, bereft of weapons, take the old, 
Or make of back anit bosom bow anit shield 2” 












So, by renson of his rolation to Sayfu'd-Dawla, be remained 
imprisoned for twalve yours in the days of Sultan Tbribinm 
And Abi Nage of Pry! on account of his like relation, 
was imprisonod for eight years, though none hath been 
heard of who hath produoed 40 many splondid elegies aud 
rare gems of verse as wero born of his brilliant genius. 
After cight® years Tahir ‘AM of Mishkin, Vhigatu‘l-Afulk 
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Drought him forth from his bondage, 60 that, in short, 
during this King's reign that illustrious man spent all his 
life in captivity, and the ill repute of this deed remained 
‘on this House. I hesitnte as to the motives which are to 
be assigned to this act, and whether it is to be ascribed 
to atrongih of purpose, or a heodless nature, or hardness of 
heart, or a malicious disposition, In any ease it was not 
laudable deed, and I have never met with any sensible 
wan who was prepared to praise that dynasty for such 
inflexibility of purpose or excess of caution. And T heard 
it romarked by the King of the World Ghiyéthu'd-Din 
wo’d-Dunyé Muhammad, the son of Malikshéh, at the 
Gates of Hamadéin, on the occasion of the rebellion of 
son-in-law, Amir Shihibu'd-Din Qutulmush Alp Ghéxi: 
“Tt in tho sign of w malicious heart to keep a foe imprisoned, 
for ono of two things, either ho means well or ill. ‘Thon, 
it is an injustico to keop him in prison; and 
fs again an injustice to suffer an ill-dooe 
to live.” In short that misory of Mas‘dd passed, whilo this 
ill repato will endure till the Resurrection. 


















Anecdote xix. 


Tn the time of Sultin Khidr b, Tbréhim the power of the 
Khiqinis? was at ite most flourishing poriod, while the 
strength of thoir adwinisteation and the respect ia which 
it was held wore such as could not be surpassed. 

Now he was u wiso, just, and sagucious ruler, and to him 
appertained the dominion of Transoxania and Turkistén, 
while he enjoyed the most complete security on the side of 
Khurisin, wherewith he was allied by friendly relations, 
Kinship, and firm treatises ond covenants, And of the 





1 Th weventh Self lag, who 4ou-s11 (4.0, 1104-1117). 
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splendour maintained by him one detail was this, that when 
he rode out they carried before his horee, besides other 
arms, seven hundred maces of gold and silvor, He wss, 
moreover, a great patron of poets, and in his service wor 
Amir Am‘aq,' Master Rashidi,? Najjér-iSégharohl, ‘Ali 
Pinidi the son of DarghGsh,* the son of Isfurdyini, ‘Ali 
Sipibri? and Najibi of Farghéna, all of whom obtained 
Tich rewards and vast honours, The Poet-laureato was 
Amir ‘Am‘ag, who had profited abundantly by that dynasty 
and obtained the most, ample cireunstance, comprising fit 
dlamsels, well-paced horses, golden vessels, sumptuous appa 
and servants, biped und quadruped, innumerable. He 
greatly honoured at tho King’s Court, so that of nocomity 
the other poote must needs do him reverence. Such homage 
fs from the others he dosired from Mastor Rushidi slo, 
but heroin he wax disppointed, for Rashidi, though till 
young, was nevertheless learned in his art. ‘Tho Lady 
Zaynab was the special object of hin panegyrica, and ho 
enjoyed the fullest favour of the King, who was continually 
praising him and asserting his merits, so that Rashidi's 
affairs prospered, the title of “Prince of poets” © wus 
conferred on him, he continued to rise higher in the King’s 
pinion, and from him received gifts of great value, 
in Rashidi's absence, the King asked ‘Am‘aq: 
kest thou of the verso of Rashidi, «the Princo 
“His verse," replied ho, “is extromely good 
‘and chaste and correct, but it wants spice: 
After some while had elapsed, Rashidi came in and did 
obeisance, and was about to sit down when the King called 
him before himself, and said, teasing him as ia the way 
is T asked the Poot-laureste just now, * How is 
Rashidi’s poetry?” He replied that it was good, but 
wanted spice. Now you must compose a quatrain on this 
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subject.” Rashfaf, with a bow, sat down in his place and 
improvised the following fragment :— 
F galt gt yy esdpeS ees S Seneee toy Iye slged 
§ ub Ghai a yyaily ended» Re ye eet 
© sy Wo heli sl oS 6p lefe hy ale 
You stigmatize my ores ax ‘seanting spice, 
‘And possibly, my friend, you may be right. 
‘My verse in honey-flacoured, mugarcaieet, 
“Awl spice with auch could searcely cause delight, 


Spice tn for you, you blackguard, mot for me, 
Por beans and turnips is the stuff you write 1”” 





Whon ho recited those vornos the King was mightily 
ploased. And in Tronsoxania it is the oustom and practice 
to placo in tho wudienco-chambers of kings and othors gold 
nd silver in trays which they oall m-fdjd or juft;* nnd 
in this audienoo of Khidr Khén's there wore sot four trays 
of rod gold, oach containing two hundred and fifty dindrs; 
‘and thoso he tiséd to disponso by the handful. On this day 
he ordered Rash{di to reocive all four trays, 90 ho obtained 
the highest honour, and became famous. For just os 
8 patron bocomes famous by the verso of a good poct, %0 
do poots likewise achieve renown by recoiving @ groat reward 
from the king, theso two things being interdependent, 











Anecdote xx. 


Master Abu'l-Qisim Firdawai* was one of the Dihgins 
of Tas, from a village culled Bizh, in the district of 





Tol published, with 2 terme, translation, by Ethe 
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Tabarin,' « large village capable of supplying a thousand 
men. There Firdawsi enjoyed an excellent position, #0 
that he was rendered quite independent of his neighbours 
by the income which he derived from his lands, and he had 
Dut one child, a daughter, His one desire in putting the 
Book of Kings (Shdindma) into verse was, out of the reward 
which he might obtain for it, to supply her with un adequate 
dowry. And to this end he left nothing undone, raising 
his verse as high as heaven, and causing it in sweet fluency 
to resemble running water. What genius, indeed, could 
raise verse to such a height as he docs in tho letter written 
by Zal to Sim the son of Nariman in Maxandarén, when he 
desired to ally himself with Rédiba the daughter of the 
King of Kabul :—* 
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“ Then to Sim straightieay sent he a letter, 

Filled with fair praises, prayers, and good greeting. 
iret made he mention of the World-Maker, 
Who doom dispenseth and doom fulfitieth. 

“On Niram’s son Sam,’ wrote he, the weordclord 
Mait-clad and mace-girt, may the Lord's peace rest L 
Hurler of horve troops in hot-contested fights, 

Feeder of carrion-forls with foemen's flesh-feasl, 
porakr Be Te all have “'Tabarstin.” See, however, Nowe, Je, its 


= Tie ree (with wnat varias) wil be found on pp. 124-8 of ol i of 
‘Teroer Macats edition of the Shidvame (Caleta 1439)” 
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Raining the roar of strife on the red seav-flld, 
‘From the grim war-cloude grinding the gore-shower 
Who, by his manly might merit on merit 

Heaps, tll his merit merit outmeasures.!””* 


In eloquence I know of no poetry in Persian which equals 
this, and but little even in Arabic, 

When Firdawsi had completed the Shdindma, it was 
transcribed by ‘Ali Daylam? and recited by Abd Dalaf? 
Voth of whom he mentions by name in tendering his 
thanks to Ha’iy-i-Qutayba,’ the governor of Tus, who had 
conferred on Firda 
Cg eal, 0 yey plas le Get wbJaa Naa oni! 
«spy cliacs tek ‘ples lbssas je als 
© GY pe aalyct ope fh ASS ASYT I ea ned he 

eh oles st pale ad She cos bl oT 
“OF the men of renown of this city “Al Daylam and Abie 

Dulaf have participated in this book. 
From them my portion seas naught aaee * Well done!" 
My galt-bladder was like to burat with their * Well dones. 
Ha'ly the son of Qutayba is a nobleman who asks me not for 
unrewarded verse. 
Tam cognizant neither of the principles nor the applications 


of tax-collecting ; 
T lounge (at ease] fn the midst of my quitt.”* 
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* See Nowkdake, it, p. my eae. 
SEES AGERE fhe ous ot tam 
Fer Tam vick of their barren and unprofitable plaudits. | Ax these poor wes 
render ins material serviea In other ways, Finluyal's remarks sweat rather 


ful. 
"FW follows ix evideatly an explanation of this couplet, Finiawl means 
‘at being no Tongee vexed with the esactions of the tar-gaibere, he can now 


pone fn pence. 
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Hiaviy the son of Qutayba was the revenue-collector of Tis, 
and doomed it his duty at least to abate the taxes payable 
by Firdawsi; honce naturally his name will endure till tho 
Rowrrection and kings will read it, 

So ‘Ali Daylam transcribed the Shdhndma in seven 
volumes, and Firdawsi, taking with him Abi Dulaf, sot 
out for Ghazna, ‘There, by the help of the great Minister 
Almad Hasan’ the secretary, ho presented it, and it was 
accepted, Sultin Muhméd exprossing himself as greatly 
indebtod to his Minister. But the Prime Minister had 
enemies who wore continually easting the dust of perturbation 
into the cup of his position, and Mahmdéd consulted with 
thom as to what ho should giv Firdawsi, They replied : 
“Fifty thousand dirhams, and oven that iy too much, aaeing 
that ho is in beliof a Réfdi and a Muttazilite, Of his 
Muttazilite views this verse is a proof :— 
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“When the Lord of the World established the Sea, the fierce wind 

alinred up waves thereon, 

Thereon, as it were, seventy whipa wrought, all with sails set. 

Ammongat ier one vessel, fair as a bride, eckeil with colour 
like the eye of the cock, ¢ 

Therein the Prophet with “All, and all the household of the 
Prophet and his View, 

If tou dexivent Paradise in the other World, take thy place 
by the Brophet and hie Trustee. 

If ilt aeoruen to theo theredy, it is my fault: know this, that 
thin way is my tay. 

In this Twas born, and in this Twill pass aueay : know for 
surety that Iam as dust at the foot of “All” 


Now Sul{in Mahmid was a zealot, and ho Tistenod to those 
imputations and eaught hold of them, and, to be brief, only: 
twenty! thousand dirhams wore paid to Hakim Fintawsi, 
He was bitterly disappointed, went to the bath, and, on 
coming out, bought a drink of sherbet? and divided tho 
money betwoen the bath-mun and tho sherbet - seller. 
Kuowing, howovor, Mabméd’s soverity, ho fled from 
Ghazna, and alightod in Herat at the shop of Axragl's 
fathor, Tamn‘fl the bookseller (Wavrdg), whore he romained 
in hiding for six months, until Mubmid’s messongers had 
reached ‘Pais and had turned baok thence, whon Firdawst, 
feeling socure, mot out from Herkt for ‘Tis, taking the 
Shihndma with hie, ‘Thenoe he came to Tabaristin to the 
Sipahbad Shir-aid of the House of Bayand, who was king 
thore this is a noble house which traces its descent 
from Yuadigird the son of Shabriyér. 

Then Firdawsi wrote a satire on Sultin Mahméd in the 
Prefnce, and read a hundred couplets to Shir-xid.* saying + 
“Twill dedicate this Shdndma to you instead of to Sultin 

+ Mabwvdd, for this book deals wholly with the legends und 
deeds of thy forebears.” Shir-xid troated him with honour 














) So A. and B.. bat L. has “sixty thousand.” 
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and showed him many kindnesses, and said; “Mahmdd was 
induced to uct thus by others, who did not submit your 
book to him under proper conditions, and misrepresented 
you. Moreover, you ure a Shitite, and to one who loves the 
Family of the Prophet nothing will happen which did 
not happen to them. Mahméd is my liegelord: let the 
Sidindma stand in his name, and give me the satire which 
you have written on him, that I may expunge it and 
give you some little recompense; and Mahmdd will surely 
summon thee and seek to satisfy theo fully. Do not, then, 
throw away the labour spent on such a book.” And next 
day he sent Firdawst 100,000 dirhams, saying: “I buy 
each couplet at a thousand dirhams; give me those hundred 
couplets, and rest satisfiod therewith.” So Firduwai sent 
him thoso verses, and he ordered them to be expunged ; 
and Firdawsi also destroyed his rough copy of them, #0 
that this satire was done away with, and ouly these few 
‘Verses remit is 
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“Dhey cart imputations on me, aaying: ‘That man of many. 
swore 
Hath grojen olit in the tove of the Prophet and ‘Ali? 
If L speak of my love for there 
T can protect a hundred auch ay Malti, 
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No good can come of the aon of a siace, 

Even though his father hath ruled ax King. 

‘The King had no aptitude for good, 

Else would he hace seated me on a throne. 

‘Since in his family there was wo nobitity 

He could not bear to hear the names of the noble.” 





Tn truth good service was rendered to Mahmid by Shir-zéd, 
and Mahmiid was greatly indebted to him. 

‘When I was at Nishépér in the year a.tt. 514 (4.0, 1120- 
191), I heard Amir Mu‘izet soy that he bad heard Amir 
‘Abdu’r-Razeéq at Tis relate as follows:—“ Mahméd was 
once in India, and was returning thence towards Ghazna. 
On the way, as it chanced, there was a rebellious chi 
possessed of a strong fortress, and next day Mabmid 
encamped at the gates of it, and sent an ambassador to hit, 
Didding him come before him on the morrow, do homage, 
poy his respects at the Court, receive @ robe of honour and 
return to his place. Next day Mabméd rode out with the 
Prime Minister on his right hand, for the ambassador had 
turned back and was coming to meet the king. ‘I wonder,’ 
said the latter to the Minister, ‘what answer he will have 
given?’ ‘The Minister repli 

















FI la Sse Ste at oe ie J 
* Should the answer come contrary to my wish, 
Then for me the mace and the arena of [combat sith] 
“Afrésiyib! 
“Whose verse,’ enquired Mahméd, ‘is that? For he must 
have the heart of a man.’ ‘Poor Abu'l-Qésim Firdawsi 
‘composed it,’ answered the Minister; ‘he who laboured 
for five and twenty years to complete such a work, and 
reaped from it no sdvantage’” ‘You speak well,’ said 
Mohmiid; ‘1 deeply regret that this noble man was 
disappointed by me. Remind me at Ghazna to send him 
something?” 
“So when the Sultan returned to Ghazna, the Minixter 
reminded bim ; and Mabmid ordered Firdawsi to be given 
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sixty thousand dinérs' worth of indigo, and that this indigo 
should be carried to Tis on the King’s own camels, and 
that apologies should be made to Firdawst. For years the 
Minister had been working for this, and at length he bad 
achieved his work; so now he eaused the camels to be 
loaded, and the indigo arrived safely at Tobardn.) But os 
the camels were entering through the Rédbar Gate, the 
corpse of Firdawsi was being borne forth from the Gate of 
Razin? Now at this time there was in ‘Tabarin a preacher 
Whose fanaticism was such that he declared that hw would 
not suffer Finlawsi’s body to be buried in the Musulmén 





Cemetery, because he was a Réfidi; and nothing that men 
could say served to move this doctor. Now outside the gate 
there was a garden belonging to Firdawsl, and there they: 
buried him, and there he lies to thie day.” "And in the year 
an. S10 (ap, 1116-1117) I visited his tomb! 

They say that Firdawai loft a daughter, of very lofty 
spin, to whom they would have given the King’s gift; 
hut she would not accept it, saying, “I need it not.” ‘The 
Post-master wrote to the Court and represented this to the 
King, who ordered that doctor to be expelled from Tubarén 
4s a punishment for his officiousness, and to be exiled from 
his home, and the money to be given to the Imém Abi 
Bakr Ishiq for the repair of the rest-house of Chaba 
which stands on the road between Mery and Nishipdr on 
the boundaries of Tis. When this ordor reached ‘Tis and 
Nishépiir, it was faithfully carried out; and the restoration 
of the rest-house of Chitha was efféoted by this mouey. 
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Anecdote xxi. 


At the period when I was in the service of that martyred 
prince the King of the Mountains (may God illuminate 
his tomb and exalt his station in Parudise!), that august 
personage hud a high opinion of me, and showed himself 
4 most generous patron towards me. Now on the Festival 
of the Breaking of the Fast one of the nobles of the city 
of Balkh (tay God maintain its prosperity !), Amir ‘Amid 
Safiyyu'd-Din AbG Bakr + Muhammad b. al-Husayn 
Rawanshahi, came to the Court, He was a young man, an 
expert writer, a qualified Secretary of State, well endowed 
with culture and its fruits, popular with all, whose praises 
were on all tongues. And at this time I was not in 
Attendance. 

Now at a reception the King chanced to say, “Call 
Nidhémi.” Said the Amir ‘Amid Safiyyu’d-Din, “Is 
Nidhémt here?” red Yes.” But he supposed 
that it was Nidhdmi-i-Muniri? “Ab,” said he, “a fine 
post and a man of wide fame!” When tho messenger 
arrived to summon me, I put on my shoes, and, as I entered, 
did obeisance, and sat down in my place, When the 
wine bad gone round sevoral times, Amir ‘Amid said, 
“Nidhi has not come.” “He is come,” replied the 
King; “see, there he is, seated in such-and-such a place.” 

Tam not speaking of this Nidhémi,” answered Amir 
‘Amid; “that Nidhimi of whom I speak is another one, 
‘tnd as for this one, I do not even know him.” Thereapon 
I saw that the King was vexed; he at once turned to 
me and said, “Is thero another Nidhémi besides thee” 
“Yes, sire,” I answered, “there are two other Nidhimis, 
one of Samarqand, whom they call Nidhémi-i-Mu 
one of Nishépiir, whom they call Nidiimi-i-Athiri 
me they call Nidbimi-itAridi.” “Art thou better, or 
they?” demanded he. ‘Then Amir ‘Amid perceived thit 









































© alte sib? 
2 The reading of this wih is very doubtfol in all three texts, both here nnd 
Jower, In some it appears to ead Afembari. 
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he had spoken i, and that the King was annoyed. “Site,” 
raid’ he, “ those two Nidhémfs are quarrelsome fellows, apt 
to break up social gatherings by their quarreleomoncss, and 
i cause trouble, and to do mischief.” “Wait,” said the 
King jestingly, “till you soe this one drain a bumpor 
and break up the meeting: but of these three Nidhdmis 
which is the best poet?” “Of those two," said the 
Anir ‘Amid, “I have personal knowledge, having seen 
them, while this one I have not previously acon, nor have 
T heard his poctry. If he will composo a eouple of verses 
on this subject which we have boon discussing, so. that 
T may seo his talents and hear his verse, I will tell you 
Which of these threo is best,”” 

‘Then the King turned to me, : “Now, O Nidhémi, 
do not shame us: say what “Amid desire ‘ 

Now at that time, when I was in the service of this King, 
T possessed a copious talent and a brilliant genius, and. the 
favours and gifts of my master had stimulated me to euch 
& Foint that my improvisations came fueut ax running 
Pater} s0 T took up a pen, and, ero the wine-oup bad gone 
twice round, composed these five couplets and submitted 
them to the King: 
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© We are three Nidhdmis in the world, O King, on account 

of whom a whol world is filled with outery. 

Lam at Warsd before the King's throne, while those two 
others are in Mere before the Sultan. 

To-day, in truth, in verse each one ts the Pride of Khurdsin. 

Although they utter cerse subtie «a spirit, and although they 
understand the Art of Speech like Windom, 

Lam the Wine, for, when I get hold of them, both desist 
from their work.” 


‘When I aubmitted these vorscs, the Amir ‘Amid Safiyyu'd- 
Din bowed and said: “O King, let alone the Nidhbmis, 
T know of no poet in all Trunsoxania, ‘Inq, or Khurdsin 
capable of improvising five such verses, more os i 
respeot of strength, energy, and sweetness, conjoined with 
such grace of diction and filled with ideas so original. 
Rejoice, O Nidhimi, for thou hast no peer on the face of 
the earth. © sire, he hath « graceful wit, a mind swift 
to apprehend, and a finished art, By the good fortune of 
the King of the age and his generosity he hath developed 
into a unique genius, and will even become more than this, 
for he is young aud hath muny days bofore him.” 

‘Thoreat the countentnce of my King and Lord brightened 
mightily, and a great cheerfulness appeared in his gracious 
temporamont, and he applauded me, saying: “I give 
thee the lead-mine of Wareé from this Festival until the 
Foatival of the Sheop-sacrifice. Send an agent there.”” 
T did so, sending Tshiq the Jew. It was the middle of 
summer, and while they were working it they molted 
much of the ore, 40 that in seventy days twelve thousand 
maunds of lead! accrued to me, while the King’s opinion 
fof mo was increased a thousand-fold. May God (blessed and 
exalted is He) illuminate his august ashes with the light 
of His approval by His Fayour and Grace! 
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Ture Disconnse. 


On the Nature of the Lore of the Stars, and on the Expert 
Aatrologer. 





‘in Biriini says in the first chaptor of his 
of the Science of Astrology” (Iitdbu't-Taflim 
Si gand’ati 't-tenjim®): “ & moan does not deserve the title 
of Astrologer until he attains proficiency in four sciences: 
Hirst, Mathematies ; secondly, Arithmetic; thinly, Cosmo- 
Braphy; and /ourtily, Tudicial Astrology. 

Now Mathematical Science ia that whereby are known 
the natures and qualitios of lines and geometrical figures, 
plain and solid, and the general relations of quantities, 
and what partakes of the quantitative nature, to what hay 
Position and form. It includes the principles of the Book 
of Euclid the geometrician® in the recension of Thabit ibn 
Qurrat 

Arithmetic ia that science whereby are known the natures 
of all sorts of numbers;* tho nature of their relation to 
one another; their generation from each other; und the 
pplications thereof, such as halving, doubling, multiplicntion, 
Avision, audition, subtraction, and Algebra. ‘Tho prinofples 
thereof are contained in the book of the "ApsSifruey, and the 
applications in the “Supplement” (Takmila) of Abii Manstir 
of Baghdad,* and the “Hundred Ohaptera™ (Sad Bal) of 
as-Sajl 
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Cosmography is that science whereby are known the natures 
of the Celestial and Terrestrial Bodies,! their shapes and 
Positions, their relations to one another, and the measure- 
ients and distances which are between them, together with 
the nature of the movements of each one of the stars and 
heavens, and the co-ordination of the spheres, axes, and 
circles whereby these movements are fulfilled. Tt includes 
a knowledge of the Al-Magest and the best of its com- 
mentaries and elucidations, which are the Commentary of 
Tabrie(* and the Al-Magest of Shifé. And amongst the 
applications of this science is the science of the Calendar 
and of Almanacs. 

Judicial Astrology is branch of Natural Seience, and 
its special use is prognostication, by which is meant the 
deducing by analogy from configurations, and from an 
estimation of the degrees and zodiacal signs and their 
influences, those events which are brought wbout by their 
movements, in respect to the condition of the cycles of 
the world, polities, cities, nativities, changes, transitions, 
decisions, and other questions; and it is contained in theso 
five [books] which we have enumerated, to wit, the writings 
of Abii Mu'shar of Balkb,? Ahmad ‘Abdu'l-Julil-i-Sajzi, 
AbG Rayhin Birdui, and Giishydr-i-Jili. 

So the Astrologer must be @ man of neute mind, approved 
character, and! greut natural intelligence. And one of the 
essentials of this art is that the astrologer who would 
pronounce prognostications should possess in his own 
Horoscope the Share of the Unseen, and that the Lord of 
the House of this Shure of the Unseen should bo lucky, 
and in w favourable position, in order that such pronoune 
ments as he gives may be near the truth. And oue of the 
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conditions of being a good astrologer is that he shonld hava 
in mind the whole of the “Principia” (Upil) of Giishyér, 
and should continually study the “Opus Majus,?* and 
should look frequently into the Qinkn-i-Masidi? and the 


‘Shah, so that his knowledge and concepts may be 
refreshed. 





Anecdote xxii, 


Ya‘qib b, Tehiq al-Kindi,? though he was a Jew, was the 
philosopher of his age and the wisest man of his time, and 
stood high in the servies of al-Ma'miin. One day he came 
in before al-Ma’miin, and sat down above one of the Imims 
of Islim. Said this man, “Thou art of a subject racos# 
» then, dost thou sit above the Imams of Islim?” 
Because,” maid Ya'gib, “I know what thou knowest, 
while thou knowest not what I know.”” 

Now this person know of his skill in Astrology, but bad 
no knowledge of his other attainments in science, I will 
Write down,”” said he, “something on a piece of paper, and 
if thou canst divine what I have written, T will admit your 
claim.” ‘Then they Inid a wager, on the purt of this person 
a clonk, and on the part of Ya‘qiib a mulo and its trappings, 
Worth a thousand dingrs, which wus standing at the door. 
‘Then the former arked for mn inkstand and paper, wrote 
something on a piece of paper, placed it under tha Caliph’s 
quilt, and oried, “Out with it!” Ya'qilh b, Tshiq, asked 
for a tray of earth, rose up, took the altitude, ascertained 
the ascendant, drew an logical table on the tray of 
carth, determined the positions of the stars, fixed the sigus 
of the Zodiuc, worked out the subjective conditions und 
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affinities! and sid, On that paper he has written 
something which was first a plunt and then an animal” 
‘Al-Ma'min put his bond under the quilt and drew forth 
the paper, on which was written “The Rod of Moses." 
‘Al-Ma'miin was filled with wonder and expressed his 
astonishment, ‘Then Ya‘qtib took the clouk of his adversary, 
‘and cut it in two before al-Ma'mdn, saying, “I will make 
itintotwo . +." 

This matter became generally known in Baghdad, whence 
it spread to ‘Trig and throughout Khurisén, and was widely 
discussed, A certain doctor of Balkh, prompted by that 
fanatical zeal which characterizes the learned, obtained 
8 book on Astrology and placed a knife in the middle of 
it, intending to go to Baghdad, attend the lectures of Ya'qdb 
b. Tshéq al-Kindi, make a beginning in Astrology, and, 
when he should find a suitable opportunity, suddonly kill 
him. Stage by stage he advanced, until he went in to 
the hot both and came out, arrayed himself in clean 
clothes, and, placing this book in his sleeve, set out for 
Ya'qGb’s house. 

‘When he reached the gate of the house, he saw standing 
there many handsomely-caparisoned horses belonging to 
descondants of the Prophet? and other eminent and noble 
persons of Baghdad. Having made enquiries, he went in, 
entered the eircle in front of Ya'qitb, grected him, and said, 
“T desire to study somewhat of the science of the stars with 
our Master.” ‘Thou hast come from the East to slay me 
on a protence of studying Astrology,” replied Yu'gab, “but 
thou wilt repent of thine intention, study the stars, and 
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attain perfection in that science, and wilt become one of 
the greatest Astrologers in the Church of Muhammad (on 
whom be God’s Blessing and Peace).” All the great men 
there assembled were astonished; and Abi Ma'shar! eou- 
fessed and produced the knife from the middle of the book, 
broke it, and cast it away. ‘Then he bent his knees and 
studied for fifteen years, until he reached that eminence 
which he reached in Astrology. 





Auccdote xxiii. 


It is stated that once when Sultén Muhmid b, Nésiru'd- 
Din? was sitting on the roof of a four-doored summor-house 
in Ghazna, in the Garden of « Thousand Trees, he turned 
his face to Abi Rayhén* and said, “By which of theso 
four dqors shall I go out?” (for all four were practicable) 
“Decide, and write the decision on a piece of paper, and 
put it under my quilt” Abd Reyhién called for an 
‘strolube, took the altitude, worked out the ascendant, 
reflected for a while, and then wrote down his 
4 piece of paper, and placed it under the quilt, “Hust 
thou decided ?” asked Mabmid, He answored, ** Yes."* 
‘Thea Mabméd bade them make an opening in the wall, 
and they brought mattocks and spades, and in the: wall 
which was on the eastern side dug out a fifth door, through 
which he went out. ‘Thon he baile them bring the paper. 
So they brought it, and on it was written: “Ho will go 
out through none of these four doors, but they will dig 
4 fifth door on the side of the eastern wall, by which door 
he will go forth.” Mahmitd, on reading this, was furious, 
and bade them east AbG Rayhin down from the mi 
of the palice. So they did even as he hud said. Now 
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4 net had been stretched here to keop off the flies," and on 
it Abd Rayhén fell. The net tore, and he subsided gently 
to the groind, s0 that he received no injury. “Bring him 
in,” said Mahmdd, So they brought him in, and Mubmid 

id: “0 Abi Rayhén, didat thoa know this?” “I knew 
it, sire,” he answered, and, taking the Almanne from the 
servant, produced the prognostications out of the Almanac ;* 
amd amongst the predictions for that day was written: 
“To-day they will cast me down from a high place, but 
T shall reach the earth in safety, and arise sound in body.” 

‘All this was not according to Mahmdi's mind. He waxed. 
still angrier, and ordered Abi Rayhin to be detained in 
the citadel. So Abé Rayhén was confined in the citadel 
of Ghazns, where he remained for six months. It is said 
that during that period of six months nono dared speak 
to Mahmiid about Ab& Rayhin, one of whose servants was, 
Lowover, deputed to wait upon him, and to go out to get 
what he wanted, and to return therewith. One day this 
servant was passing through the Park of Ghazna,? when 
f fortune-teller called to him and suid, “I peresive several 
things worth mentioning in your fortune : give me @ present, 
that T may reveal them to you.” ‘The servant gave him 
two dirhams, whereupon the soothsayer said: “One doar to 
thee is in affliction, but ere three days are past he will be 
Aelivered from that aflliotion, will be invested with » robe 
of honour, and will again be loaded with honours and 
favours.” 

‘The servant proceeded to the citadel, and told this 
incident to his master usa piece of good tidings, Abd 
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Rayhin smiled and said, “O foolish fellow, dost thou not 
Know that on such occasions one ought not to stand still? 
‘Thou hast informed me too late,”* Tt is said that the 
Prime Minister Ahmuil Hasan of Maymand (may God be 
inerciful to him!) was for six months seeking an opportunity 
to say a word on behalf of Abi Rayhin, At length, 
whon engaged in the chase, he found the King in a good 
humour, and, working from one topic to another, he brought 
the conversation round to Astrology. ‘Then he said: “ Poor 
Abii Rayhén uttered two such good prognostications, and 
instead of decorations and a robe of honour obtained bonds 
‘and imprisonment.” Know, my lord,” replied Mabméid, 
“for T have proved it that this man is suid to have no 
equal in the world save AbG.‘Ali Sing (Avicenna), but 
Voth his prognostications wore opposed to my will; and 
kings are like little children*—in onder to receive rewards 
from them, one should speak in accordance with their 
opinion, Tt would have beon better for him on that day 
if one of those two prognostications had been wrong. But 
to-morrow order him to be brought forth, and to be given 
horse caparisoned with gold, a royal robe, « satin turban, 
# thousand dinérs, « slave, and a handinaiden,”” 

So, on the very day specified by the soothsayer, they 
brought forth Abi Rayhéu, and the gift of honour detailed 
above was conferred upon him, and the King apologized 
to him, ssying: “If thou desirest always to reap adyantage 
from me, speak according to my desire, not according t0 
the dictates of thy science.” So thereafter Abi Rayhén 
altered his practice; and this is one of the couditions of 
the service of kings, tht one must be with them in right 
or wrong, and speak according to their wish, 

Now when Abi Rayhin reached his house, the learned 
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‘came to congratulate him. He related to them the incident 
of the sootlsayer, whereat they were amazed, and sout 
to summon him. They found him most illiterate, knowing 
nothing. Then Abi Rayhén said, “Hast thou the horo- 
seope of thy nativity?” “I have,” replied he. ‘Then 
Abi Rayhin examined it, and the Share of the Unseen 
fell directly on the degree of his Ascendant,! so that 
whatever he said, though he spoke blindly, came near to 
the truth, 


Ancedote xxiv. 


Thad in my employment a woman-servant, who was born 
on the 28th of Safar, a.m. 510% (=July 12th, av. 1116), 
when the Moon was in conjunction with the San and there 
Was no distance between them, so that both the Share of 
Fortune and the Share of the Unseen fell on the degree of 
the Ascendant) When she reached the age of fifteen years, 
T taught her Astrology, in which she became so skilful 
that she could answer difficult questions in this science, 
aud her prognostications éame very near the truth, Ladies 
used to come to her and question her, and the most part 
of what she said coincided with the pre-ordained decrees 
of fate, 

One day an old woman camo snd said: “Tt is now four 
yeurs since a son of mine wont on a journey, and I have 
ho tiews of him, neither of his life nor of his death. See 
whether, wherever he may be, he is of tho liviug or the 
dead.” So the woman-astrologer arose, took th altitude, 
worked out the degree of the Ascendant, drew out an 
astrological table, and determined the positions of the stars; 
and the very first words sho said were, “Thy son hath 
returtied! 

‘The old woman was annoyed snd said; “0 child, T have 
no hopes of my son's coming: tell me this much, is he alive 
or dead 2” 
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“J tell you,” said the other, “thy son hath come. Go, 
and, if he hath not come, return, that I may tell theo how 
he in" 

So the old woman wont to her house, and lo! hor son 
had arrived and was unloading his asses, She embraced 
him, took off her veil, and came back to the woman- 
saying, “Thou didst speak truly; my son hath 
come, bringing presents”; and she gave her her blessing. 
When I came home and heard tidings of this, T enquired 
of her, “By what didst thou speck, and from what Hous 
didst thon deduce this prognostication #" Sho answered : 
“T hod not reached #0 far us this, When I had finished 
tho figure of the Ascendant, ho camo in and sat down on 
tho lotter of the dogree of the Ascendant, wherofore it 
0 ocmod in my mind, that this young man had returned. 
Whon T said 10, and tho mother hud gono to find out, it 
became so certain to mo that it was ax though I actually 
saw him unloading his asses.” 

Thon I porcoived that it was tho 
and nothing else but this, which thus 
of the Ascendant, 
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Anredote xxv. 





Mahméd Dadi, the son of Abu'l-Qésim Dé’édi,© wa 
4 great fool, nay, almost a madman, and hud no eon 

















sidorablo knowledge as to the actions of the stare: yet 
ho could cast a nativity, and in his notebook were figures 
doolaring “it is” or not,” He wns in the service 






of Amir Did Aba Bakr Mas'éd at Panj-dih; and hin 
prognostications generally came right, 

Now his madness was such that when my master the 
King of the Mountains sent him a p { dogs, 
Yory large and formidable, he fought with them of his own 
frve-will, and escaped from them in safety. Years after 
wards we were sitting with ® number of persons of learni 
in the Perfumers’ Market at Herét, in the shop of Muqi 
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the surgeon-droggist," and discussing all manner of subjects. 
One of these learned men happening to remark, “What 
fA great man was Aviconna (Ibu Sind)!" T saw Dé'iai fly 
into a passion, all the possession of anger appearing in 
and overcoming him, and he cried: “O so-and-so, who 
was Abd ‘AIP I regard myself as equal in worth to 
thousand Abé ‘Ali's, for he nevor even fought with a eat, 
whilst I fought before Amfr Dé'éd with two dogs.” So 
on that day T knew him to be n jet for all his madness 
T witnessed the following occurrence. 

In the your a.tt. 5064 (a.m. 111-1112), when Sulgén 
Sunjar encamped in the Plain of Khizin,* on his way to 
‘Transoxania to fight with Muhammad,’ Amir Dé’dd attached 
himself to the King, und mado a great entertainment for him. 
On the third day tho King camo to the river-brink, and 
ontored w boat to amuse himsolf with fishing. Tn tho boat 
he summoned Dé'ddi bofore him to talk after the manner 
of midmen, while he laughed, for Dé’dédi would oponly 
abuse Amfr Dad. 

Presently the King suid to him, “Prognosticate how many 
maunds tho fish which I shall outch this time will weigh.” 
Di'idi said, “Draw up your hook.” So tho king drow 
it up; and he took the altitude, paused for a while, and 
thon said, “Now cast it.” ‘Tho King cast, and he said, 
“T prognostioate that this fish which you will draw ont 
will weigh five mounds.” 0 knavo,” said Amir Dé'éd, 
“whence ahould fish of five mounds! weight come into this 
stream 2 “Tio silont,” said Dé’idi; “what do you know 
ihout it?” So Amir Dé'id was silent, fouring that, should 
he insist furthor, he would only get abuse. 
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Suddenly there was a pull on the line, indicating that 
f fish had been taken captive. ‘The King drew in the line 
with a very large fish on it, which, when weighed, scaled 
five! maunds. All were amazed, and expressed their 
astonishment, “Di'ddi,” said the King, “what dost thou 
winh for?” “O King,” said he with an obeisunce, “of all 
that is on this earth I dosire but a coat of mail, a shield, 
and a spear, that I may do battle with Bawardi.” And 
this Abdwardi was the Cuptain of Amir Dé’Gd’s gato, and 
Di’Gdt entertained towards him w fanatical hatred, becauss 
the title of Shujé‘w'l-Mulk had been conferred upon him, 
while Dé'ddi himself boro the title of Shujé‘u'l-Hukamé, 
and grudged that the other should be go entitled. Aud the 
Amir, well knowing this, used continually to embroil David 
with him, and this good Musulmin was at his wits’ ond by 
reson of 

In short, 1s to Mahméd Dé'tidi’s madnoas there was no 
Aoubt, and I have mentioned this mattor in ordor that the 


King may know that folly aud insanity aro amongst the 
conditions of this craft, 



























Ancodote xvi, 





i-Mawgili was one of the onter of Astrologers in 
pir, and was in the service of that great Minister 
Guu’l-Mulk of ‘Tis, who used to consult with him 
atters of importance, and seck his advice and opinion. 
Now when M i’# years were drawing to a close, and 
grout decrepitade uppeared in him, and fecblenoss of body 
began to show itself, so that he was no longer able to 
perform theso lung journeys, he nuked the Minister's 
Permission to go and reside at Nishépir, and to send thence 
annually the almanac and forecast for the yeur, 

Now the Minister Nidhiimu’l-Mulle was also in the doeline 
of life and near the term of existence; and he said: “Look 
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80 much at the lapse of my life as to observe when the 
dissolution of my elemental nature will occur, and at whit 
epoch that inevituble fate and unavoidable sentence will 
befal.” 

Hoakim-i-Mawsili answered, “Six months after my death.” 
So the Minister ordered him to receive all things needful 
for his comfort, and Mawsili went to Nishdpér, and there 
abode in ease, sending each year the forecast aud calendar. 
And whoever came to the Minister from Nishépir, he used 
first to enquire, “How is Muwsili?” And so soon os he 
had nows of his aafoty, he would bocome joyous and 
cheorfal, 

At length, in the year au. 485 (= a.n, 1092-8), ono 
arrived from Nishdpde, and the Minister enquired of him 
converning Mawsili. ‘The mon repliod, with un obeixanc 
he who holdeth the chief seat in al-Islim bo tho 
hoir of many lifetimes! Mawsili hath quitted this mortal 
hou?” enquired the Minister, “In the middle 
First" (April 11=May 11, 4.0. 1092), answorod 
yielded up his life for him who sitteth in 
tho chief seat of al-Lslimn.” 

Tho Minister theroat was mightily put about, and was 
warned, and looked into all bis affairs, and confirmed ull 
his pious endowments, and gave offect to his bequests,‘ and 
wrote his last tostament, and set free such of his slaves 
‘as hud earned his approval, and discharged the debts w 
he owed, and, 0 far as lay in his powor, made all mou 
content with him, and sought forgiveness from his adver 
aries, and made his will, and so sit awaiting his fato until 
the month of Ramadan (a. 485=Oet. 5-Noy. 4, 4.0. 1092), 
when he fell a martyr at the hands of that Seot (ie. the 
Assassins); may God make illustrious his Proof, and aecord 
him an ample Approval ! 

Since the Ascendant ruling his nativity, the observation, 
the Lord of the Sign, and the dominant factor were rightly 
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determined, and the Astrologer was expert and accomplished, 
naturally the prognostication eame true.t 


Anecdote xxvii, 


Tn tho year a. 506 (4-p, 1112-1118) Khwéja Tmém 
‘Umar Khayyim? and Khwéja Tmém Mudbuffar-i-Tsfixiet 
had alightod in the city of Balkh, in the stroct of the Slavo- 
in the house of Amir Abii Sa'd,® and I had joined 
that assembly. In the midst of our convivial gathering 
T hoard that Argument of Truth (Hujiatu't-Haq) Omar 
way, “My grave will be in a spot where the treoa will 
shod their blossoms on me twice in each year.” This thing 
svemod to me impossible, though I know that one such as he 
would not ypeak idle words, 

When T arrived at Nishapir in tho your aan 630 
(s.0, 1135-6), it being then some years sinco that great 
man had veiled his countenaneo in the dust, and thia lower 
world had been bereaved of him, I went to visit his grave 
in the ove of a Friday (sooing that ho had tho claim of 
‘4 master on me), taking with mo a guide to point out to me 
his tomb, So he brought mo out to the Hira* Comotory 
1 turned to the loft, and his tomb lay at tho foot of 
4 gurden-wall, over which ponr-troor and poach-troos thrust 
their heads, and on his grave hud fallen 90 many flower 
Tonvos that his dust wos hidden beneath the flowers ‘Thon 
1 romembored that saying which I had heard from him 
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in the city of Balkb, and I fell to weeping, because on 
the face of the earth, and in all the regions of the habitable 
globe, I nowhere saw ono like unto him. May God (blessed 
tind exalted is He) have mercy upon him,' by His Grave « 
and His Favour! Yet although I witnessed this proguos- 
tication on the part of that Proof of the Truth ‘Umar, 
T did not observe that he had any great bolief in astrological 
predictions; nor have I cen or heard of any of the great 
[scientists] who hud such belief? 





Anecdote xxviii. 


In tho winter of the yoar a.tt. 508 (= 4.. 1111-1115) 
the King sent a mossongor to Mery to the Prime Ministor 
Sudru’d-Din Muhammad b, al-Mudhaffar (on whom bo 
God's Mercy) bidding him toll Khwija Imém ‘Umar to 
acloct a favourable time for him to go hunting, such that 
theroin should be no snowy or rainy days, For Khwija 
Tmim ‘Umar was in the Minister's company, and ued to 
lodge ut his house. 

So the Minister sent a messenger to summon him, and 
told him what had happoned, ‘The Khwaja went and looked 
into tho matter for two days, and made a careful choive ; 
and ho himself wont and suporintended the mounting of 
the King at the auspicious moment, When the King Was 
mounted and had gone but a short distance,’ the sky 
Docume overcast with clouds, a wind arose, and snow wn 
mist suporvenod. All present fell to laughing, and the 
King desired to turn back; but Khwaja Imém ['Usar] 
said ; “Haye no anxiety, for this very hour tho clouds will 
clear away, and during these five days there will be 
a drop of moisture.” So the King rode on, and the clouds 
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opened, and during those five days there was no moistare, 
and no one saw a cloud. 
But prognostication by the stars, though a reengnized 
+ art, is not to be relied on, and whatever the astrologer 
predicts he must leave to Fate. 


Anecdote xxix. 





incumbent on the King, wherever he goes, to prove 
such companions and servants as he has with him; and 
if ono is @ believer in the Holy Law, and scrupulously 
observes the rites and duties thereof, he should make hi 
an intimate, and treat him with hovour, and confide in him ; 
but if otherwise, he sbould drive him away, and guard 
even the outakirts of bis environment from his very shadow. 
Whoever docs not believe in the religion and aw of 
Muhammad the Chosen One, in him can no man trust, 
ud he is unlucky, both to himself and to his master, 

Tn the beginning of the reign of the king Sultén 
Ghiyéthu'd-Dunyé wo'd-Din Mohammad b, Maliksbib, 
styled Qustou Amiri'|-Miminin (may God illuminate his 
proof!),! the King of the Arabs, Sadaqa* rovolted and 
withdrew his neck from the yoke of allegianeo, and with 
fifty thoosand Arab horsemen marched on Baghdad from 
Hilla, The Prince of Believers al-Mustadbhir bi'llih had 
sent off letter after letter and courier after courier to 
Tnfahén,? summoning the Sultan, who sought from the 
astrologers the determination of the auspicious moment. 
But no such determination could be made which would suit 
the Lord of the King’s Ascendant, which was retrogmde, 
So they anid, “We find no auspicious moment.” “Seck it, 
then,” said he; and be was very urgent in the mattor, 
nd mach vexed in mind. And so the astrologers tled. 
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Now there was a stranger of Jayy? who had a shop by 
the Gato of the Dome and who used to take omens; and 
‘men and women of every class used to visit him, and he 
used to write for them amulets and ebarms, but he had 
no profound knowledge. By means of an acquaintance 
with one of the King’s servants he brought himself to the 
King's notice, and said: “ T will fiad an auspicions moment: 
depart in that, and if thou dost not return victorious, then 
cout off my head.” 

So the King was pleased, and mounted his horse nt the 
moment declared auspicious by him, and gave him two 
hundred dindrs of Nishépdr, and went forth, fonght with 
Sadaga, defeated his army, took him captive, and put him 
to death, And when be returned triumphaat and victorious 
to Isfahin, ho heaped favours on the soothsayer, ordered 
him to receive great honours, and made him one of 
intinmtos, ‘Then he summoned the astrologers and oaid 
“You did not find aa auspiciows moment, it was this 
atringor of Jayy who found it; and I went, and God 
justified the omen? Probably Sadaqa had sent you o bribe 
‘0 that you should not name the auspicious time.” ‘Then 
thoy all fell t0 the carth, lamenting and exclaiming: “The 
Astrologers wero not satisfied with that moment, If you 
wish, write © message and send it to Kburisin, and so 
whit Khwéja Imém ‘Umar Khayyim says.” 

‘Tho King saw that the poor wretches did not spenk 
amis, He therefore summoned one of his courtiers and 

id: “Tnvite this stranger of Jayy? to your hous, drink 
‘wine with him, and treat him with kindly familiarity ; nod, 
when he is overcome with wine, enquire of him, saying, 
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“Was that moment determined by thea not good? Vor 
the astrologers find fault with it, ‘Tell me the sccrut 
of this.’” 

Then the courtier did s0, and, when his guest was drunk, 
made this enquiry of him. The soothsayer’ answered : 
“I know that one of two things must happen; either that 
army would bo defeated, or this one. If the former, then 
I should bo loaded with honours; and if the latter, how 
should the King concern himsolf with mo?” 

Next day the courtier reported this conversation to the 
King, who ordered the strango soothsayer to. bo expollod, 
because ono who hold such views about good Musulminn wax 
wnlucky. ‘Then! the King summoned his own astrologers 
and restored his confidence to them, saying: "I knew that 
this soothsayer uover said his prayors, and one who agrees 
not with our Holy Law agroos sot with un” 














Anvedote xxx. 


In the year at. 547 (A.p, 1152-8) a battle war fought 
between that king of blessed memory Sunjar b. Malikehih 
and my lord tho king ‘Alé'u'd-Din wa'd-Danyh; and the 
army of Ghir was defeated, and my lord the King of the 
Kast was taken prisoner, and my lord's won the Just King 
Shamvu'd-Dawla wa'd-Din Mahmid b, Mas'id was taken 
captive at tho hands of the Commanilor-in-chio! (Amiri 
Sipabdtér). ‘The ransom was fixed at fifty thousand dindre 
of pure gold,* and a mesenger from him was to go to the 
Court at Bémiyan to sk for this sum; and when it 
should be sent the Prince was to be releused, while the King 
Limwelf was granted his liberty by the Lord of the World 
(Sanjar), who, moreover, at the time of his departure from 





* A, adds they killed hima and... 
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Fort, granted him a robe of honour; and it was under 
these circumstances that T arrived to wait upon him. 

One day, being extremely sad at heart, he signed to me, 
and enquired when this deliverance would finally be no- 
complished, und when this consignment would arrive, So 
T took an observation that day with a view to making this 
‘and worked out the ascendant, exerting: 
, and [ascertained that] there was an, 
indication of a satisfactory solution to the question on the 
third day. So noxt day I came and said: * To-morrow at 
tho timo of the frst prayer tho messenger will arrive.” 
All that night the Princo was thinking about this matter, 
Noxt day T hastened to wait on him, ‘To-duy,” said he, 
























the time fixed.” “ Yes," I replied ; and continued with 
him till the first prayer, When tho call to prayer was 
sounded, he remarked roproachfully : “The first prayer has 





arrived, but still no nows!” Even while bo was thus 
‘speaking, « courier arrived bringing the good tidings that 
the consignment hid come, consisting of fifty thousand 
Ainées, sheop, and other things, and that ‘Texu’d-T 
Mahiéd? tho stoward of Princo Husiima'd-Dawla wa'd- 
Din, was in charge of the convoy, My lont Shamwsu'd- 
Davla wa'd-Din was invested with the King's dress of 
Honour, and very shortly regained his beloved home, and 
from that. timo bia affsirs huye prospored moro wnd moro 
every day (may thoy continue 40 to do!), And thenoo it 
‘was that ho used to treat me with the utmost kindness nnd 
say: “Nidhim{, do you remember making such a progno 
cation in Herat, and how it came true? I wanted to fill 
thy mouth with gold, but there I had no gold, though hero 
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T have.” Then ho called for gold, and filled my mouth 
therewith till it would contain no more, whereupon’ he said, 
“Hold out thy sleove.” So T held it out, and he Gilled it 
also with gold. May God (blessed and exalted is He) 
maintain this dynasty in daily-inoreasing prosperity, and 
Jong spare these two Princes to my august Master, by His 
favour, bounty, and grace! Amen, O Lord of the Worlds! 





Fourrn Discounse. 


On the Nature of the Science of Medioine, and the grades* 
of Physicians, 


Modicino is that art whoreby tho health of the human 
body in prosorved; whoroby, when it wauos, it is restored 5 
and whoreby the body is ombellished by long hair, a clean 
complexion, freshness and vigour, 








Excursvs, 





Tho physician should bo of tendor disposition, of wise 
and gentle nature, and more expocially an acute observer, 
capable of benefiting everyone by accurate diagnows, that 
in to may, by rapid deduction of the unknown from the 
known. And no physician can bo of tender disposition 
if he fails to recognize the nobility of man; nor of philo- 
sophical nature unless he knows Logio, nor un acute observer 
unless he be sirengthoned by God’s guidance; and he who 
is not an acute observer will not arrive at a correct under= 
sanding of the cause of any ailment, for he must form 
his opinion from the pulse, which has a systole, a diastole, 
‘and a pause between these two movements, 

Now here there is a difference of opinion amongst 
Physicians, one school maintaining that it is impossible by 
Palpation to gauge the movement of contrastion; but 
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that most accomplished of the moderns, that talented man 
‘Abi ‘Alt al-Husayn b. ‘Abdu'll&h Sin (Avicenna),! says 
in his book the Qénin that the movement of contraction 
also can be gauged, though with difficulty, in thin subjects ;” 
‘nd that the pulse is of two sorts, each of which is divided 
into threo suborlinate varieties, namely, ite two extremes 
ind its mean; but, unless the Divine guidance assist the 
physician in his search for the truth, his thought will not 
hit the murk, So also the examination of the urine, and 
tho observing of its colour and peculiarities, and the 
deducing somowhat from ench colour, is no easy matter; 
for these deductions are dependent on Divino help and 
Heavenly guidauco; and this is the quality which we have 
hroady mentioned under the name of acumen. And unless 
tho physician knows Logie, and understands the meaning 
fof wpocios and genus, be cannot discriminate between that 
which apportaing to the category and that which is peculiar 
to the individual, and s0 will not recognize the cause of 
tho diseuso, And, failing to recognize the cause, ho will 
riot succeed in his treatment, But Jet us now give an 
illustration, 0 that it may be known that it is as we say. 
Disoase? ix the genus; fever, cold, headache, dizziness, 
woarlot fovor, and jaundice are the species, each of whioh 
is distinguished from tho others by a diagnostic ign, while 
each itself i again divisible into varieties. For instance, 
‘Fever? in the genus, wherein quotidian, tortion, double 
tertian, quartan, and tho sub-varieties of each, are dis- 
tinguished from ench other by a special diagnostic sign, 
for instanco, quotidian is distinguished from other 
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fovers by the fuct that the longost period thereof is a day 
and. night, and that in it there is no rigor, heaviness, 
Tnssitude, nor pain! Again, inflammatory fever? is dise 
tinguished from other fevers by this, that when it lays bold 
of anyone it docs not abate for several days; while tertian 
is distinguished by the fuct that it comes one day and not 
the next; and doublo tertian by this, that ono day it comes 
with a higher temperature and a shorter interval, and 
nother day in a milder form with a longor interval; 
while, lastly, quartan is distinguished by this, that for two 
days it doos not come and tho third day it como, 

Each of these, again, comprisos sevorl vuriotios, and. onoh 
of these in turn sundry sub-varietion; and if the physioian 
bo versed in Logic and possessed of ncumen, ha will know 
which fovor it i, what the materics morbi is, and whothor 
it is simple or compound, and ho can then at once proceed 
to trout its but if ho fail to rovognize tho disouso, thon lit 
him turn to God and seek help from Him ; and so likewiso, 
if ho fail in his treatment, let him have recourse to God, 
seoing that tho issuo is in His hands, 





























Anecidoto xxi, 


Tn tho year ast 612 in tho Druggists’ Dasaar of 
Nishépir, at tho shop of Muhammud Dukhma tho Physiciao,! 
T hoard Khwéja Tmim Abi Bakr Daqgiq saying: “A 
certain man of Nishépiir® was seized with the colic and 
called me in. I examined him, and proceeded to treat him 
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fulfilling the utmost of my endeavour in this matter; but 
no improvement in bis health took place. Three days 
clapsed, At the time of evening prayer I returned, 
thinking that the patient would pass away at midnight, 
T went up on to the roof, but could handly sleop for anxiety. 
Tn the morning when I awoke I said to myself, ‘ The patient 
will havo passed away.’ I turned my faoe in that direction, 
Dut heard no sound [of lamentation] which might indicate 
his passing. I repeated the Filia, and haatened in that 
direetion, saying; 'O my God and my Lord, ‘Thou Thyself 
ast said in the Sure Book and Indubitable Soripture, “And 
see send down in the Qur'an what ta Heating and a Merey to 
true botiovers.”"1 Bor 1 was filled with rogrot, seeing that 
ho was a young man, and in easy circumstances, ‘Thon 
T performed the minor ablution, went to the oratory, and 
ropoated the customary prayer. Ono knocked at the door 
of the houso, ‘When I wont to look who was there, it waa 
ono of his houschold, who gavo good tidings, saying, * Io 
ath passod out of danger’; and, on my enquiring whon, 
added, ‘Just now he obtained relief. Thon T knew that 
tho patiout had been relieved by the blessing of the Futiha 
of the Scripture, and that this draught had been disponsodt 
from the Divino Disponsary. For I havo put this to tho 
draught in many cases, in all of 
, and resulted in restoration to 























which it proved bonefici 
health,” 

Thoreforo the physician should be of good faith, snd 
should yenerate the commands and prohibitions of the Holy 
Taw, And on the science of Modicine he should read the 
“Aphorisms” (Fugid) of Hippocrates, the ‘ Questions” 
(Mawi'il) of Hunayn b, Tshiq.? the “Guido” (Murshid) of 
Mohammad b, Zokuriyyé of Ray (ar-Rési)? and Nili’s 
“Commentary "*; and after he hay read and learned these 
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volumes above enumerated with a kind and careful master, 
he should diligently study with a congenial teacher the 
following intermediate works, to wit, the “Theanurus” 
(Dhakhira) of Thabit b. Qurea, the Mansiré} of Mubummad 








b. Zakariyyé of Ray, the “Direction (Hiddya) of the 
Younger? Abii Bakr, or the “Sufficiency” (Kifiyn) of 


Ahmad Farrukh, or the “Aims” (Agindd) of Sayyid 
Tsma‘fl Jurjini? ‘Then he should take up one of the 
moro detailed treatises, such as the “Sixteen. (‘Trontinos,”” 
Silta ‘ashar) of Galon, or the “Compendium " (Aft) of 
Muhammad b, Zukariyyé, of the “ Complote Practitioner” 
(Kamilu's-Sanii'at), or tho “ Tandred Chuptora” (Sad Bab) 
of Abi Sahl Masihi! or the Qumin of Abii “Ali (Aviconna),? 
or the Dhakhirani- Khudrasmshihi! and road it in his leinaro 
moments; oF, if ho dosiros to be indopendont of other works 
ho may content himwelf with the Qduin, 

‘The Tord of the Two Worlds and the Gnido of the Two 
Grossor Races raya: “ Heory kind of game in in the belly. of 
the witd ass." AML this haw Yeon wot forth by the Qdnin, 
* that much may bo effected therewith ; wud whoovor hua 
mustored the first volume of the Qindm, to him nothing 
Will bo hidden of the goneral priuetples and applications of 
Modicine, for if Hippooratos: and Galen could return to life, 
it would bo proper that they should do roveronce to this 
book, Yot have I hoard a wonderful thing, to wit, that ove 
hath taken exception to Abd ‘Alt in respect of thix work, 
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and hath embodied his objections in a book, which he hath, 
named “the Reotification of the Qindn’'; and it is as 
‘though I looked at both books, aud perceived what a dis- 
tinguished man the author of the first was, while the author 
of the second merits only consure. For what right bus 
auyone to find fault with eo great a man, when the very 
first question which he meots with in a book of his whiok 
hho comes noross is difficult to his comprehension? For four 
thousand yeurs the physicians of antiquity travailed in spirit 
ud melted their very souls im order to reduce the science 
of Medicine to some fixed order, yet could not effect this, 
until, after the lapse of this period, that absolute philosophor 
and most mighty thinker Aristotle portioned and parcelled 
out? Logic and Philosophy as ina balance, and mousured 
them by tho measure of analogy, #0 that all doubt aud 
‘ubiguity departed from thom, and they wore established 
‘on w ure and critical basis, And during these fiftoon 
centuries which havo elapsed since his timo, wo philosophor 
has won to the inmost essence of his dootrine, nor travelled 
tho high road of hie pre-eminence, save that most excollent 
of the moderns, the Philosopher of the Hat and the West, 
tho Proof of Islim’ AbG ‘Ali b. ‘Abdu'lléh b. Sind 
(Aviconna). He who finds fault with those two great men 
will have east himself out from tho company of tho wise, 
ranked himsolf with madmen, and proved himself to bo 
fof the number of those who lack intelligence. May God 
(blessed and oxalted is He) keop us from such stumblings 
ud vain imaginings! 

So, if the physician hath masterod the first volume of the 
Qévion, and hath attained to forty years of age, he will be 
worthy of confidence ; and when he hath reached this degree, 
he should keep ever with him some of tho smaller treatises 
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composed by proved masters, such as the “ Gift of Kings” 
(Tuhfatw't-Mutak) of Mohammad Zakariyyé [ar-Réel), or 
the Xifiya of Thn Sandiina of Isfahén, oF the * Provision 
uguinst all sorts of error in Modical Treatment” (Zadérukn 
hati fi't- tadbivi’f titi), of which Aba ‘All 
nna) is the author; or the K7ufyyw'l‘Aid's,! or the 
“Mormoranda” (Fadigir) of Sayyid Toma‘fl Jurjani.? For 
nee can be placed on the Memory, which ¥¥ Tocatod 
in the posterior part of the brain, for it may delay to afford 
tance in carrying out these prescriptions. 

‘Thorefore overy king who would choose a phy 
neo that these conditions which bave been enumerated are 
found in him; for it is no light matter to commit one’s life 
and soul into the hands of any ignorant quack, or to entrust 
tho care of one's health to any reckless charlatans, 

















Anecdote xxxii, 


Bukht-Yishi? a Christian of Baghdad, was a skilful 
physiolan and w true and tonder ad ho was attnobod 
to tho sorvice of al-Ma'min tho Caliph. Now ono of the 
children of Hisbim, « kinsman of al-Mo'min, was attacked 
with dysntory, and ol-Ma'min, boing greatly attached 
to him, sont Bukht-Yirht* to treat him. So he, for 
al-Ma'mtin’s suke, girded up his loins in servico, and treated 
him in various ways, but to no purpose, for the case passed 
bayond his powers. So Bulht-Yiahd' was ashamed bolore 
wl-Mo'miin ; but al-Ma'mén said to him: “Be not ashamed, 
for thou didst fulfll thine utmost endeavour, but God 
Almighty doth not desire that it should micceed, | Acquiesoe 
in Fate, even as we have noquieseed.” Bukht~ Vishi' 
secing al-Ma'mén thus hopeless, replied: * Oue other 
remedy remains, and it is a perilous one; but, trusting 
to the fortuno of the Princo of Believers, I will attempt it, 
ond perchunes God Most Tigh may cause it to succeed.” 
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Now the patient was going to stool fifty or sixty times 
a day, So Bukht-Yishi* prepared a purgative and 
administered it to him; and on the day whereon he took 
the porgative, his diarrhooa was still further increased ; but 
next day it stopped. So the physioians asked him, “ What 
hazardous treatment wns that which thou didst adopt 
yesterday?” He answered: “Tho materies morbi of this 
Ginrrhaoa was from the brain, and until it was dislodged 
from the brain the dux would not ceuse. I feared that 
if I administored a purgative the pationt’s strongth might 
not be oqual to the increased diarrhooa ; but at length, when 
I plucked up heart, {I sw that] there was hope in giving 
the purgative, bat nono in withholding it, So I gavo it, 
‘and God Most High vouchsafed a cure; and my opinion was 
justified, namoly, that if the pargative were withheld, only 
the death of tho pationt was to bo oxpooted; but that i 
it woro administered, there was a possibility of either life 
or doath, ‘Theroforv, seeing that to give the purgative was 
tho botter course, T acminsiatored it,” 

















Anecdote xx: 


‘The grout Shaykh Abd ‘Alf Sink (Avicenna) relatos ax 
follown in tho “Book of the Origin and the Retura’™ 
(Kitdbu't- Mabidé vea't-Ma'di), at the end of tho section 
on Contingont Boi 

“A curious anecdote hath come to mo which I have 
hoard rolated.! A cortain physician presented himself 
at the court of one of the House of Simin, and wos 
well received, and row to so high a position of trust 
that ho usod to enter the women’s apartments and feel the 
pulses of its carefully-guarded aud closoly-veiled inmatos, 
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One day bo was sitting with the King in the women's 
‘partments in w place where it was impossible for any 
[other] male creature to pass. ‘The King demanded food, 
and it was brought by the handmaidens, Ono of there 
presided over the table. As she was placing it on the 
ground, she bent down! When she desired to stand 
upright again, sho was unable to do so, but remained a9 
she was, by reason of @ rheumatic swelling of the joiuta! 
‘Tho King turned to the physician aud said, “Cure lier at 
‘once in whatever way you can’ Here was no opportunity 
for any physical method of treatmont, sinco for such no 
‘appliances wore available, So the physician bethought 
himself of a psychical treatment, and bade them romore 
tho veil from hor head, whoreon she made a movouont 
Thon he bude thom remove her skirt,’ whervon whe rulsed 
hor boul ond stood upright, 

“*What method of procedure was this?* enquired the 
King, ‘At that junoture,’ replied the physiciun, ‘w rhous 
patio swelling apponred in her joints, I bade thom unoavar 
hor houd, that perchance sho might bo shamed, and might 
‘make some movement because this condition wus displeasing 
to her, So the whole of her head and face was uncovered, 
‘and anger was apparont therein.’ I then abandoned this, 
and ordered her skirt to be removed. She was filled with 
shomo, and a flush of howt was produced within hor, such. 
that it dissolved the rhowwatic humour, ‘Then she stood 
upright, und, restored to her erect position, became sound 
once again,” 

“Hud this physician not boon skilled in his art, he would 
nover havo thought of this treatment; aud hud be failed, 
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he would have forfeited the King’s regard. Hence « know- 
ledge of natural science? and an apprehension of its facts 
form a part of this subject.” 


Anecdote xxxiv. 


Another of the House of Simin, Amir Mangir b, Nah b. 
Nagr,? became afflicted with an ailmont which grew chronic, 
and remained established, and the physicians were unable 
to cure it, So tho Amir Mangdr sont messengers to summon 
Muhainmad b, Zakariyya of Ray to treat him. Muhammad 
b. Zakariyyé camo as far as the Oxus, but when ho saw 
it ho said: “I will not embark in the boat: God Most 
High saith, ‘Do not cast yourselees into peril with your oven 
Aands'®; anil, again, it is surely # thing remote from wisdom 
voluntarily to place one's self in so hazardous a position.”” 
Ero tho Amir's messonger had gone to Bukhdri and 
returned, ho had eomposod tho troutive entitled Mangiirit 
So whon a notable arrived with m xpecint led-horse, bri 
4 mossago intermingled with promisos of reward, ho hi 
this Mangirt to him, saying: "I am this book, and by this 
book thou oanst attain thine object, so that there is no nocd 
of mo” 

When the book reached the Amir he was in grievous 
‘ufforing, whorofore ho sent a thousand dingrs and ono of 
his own private horses, suying: “Strive to move him by 
all those kind attentions, but, if they provo fruitless, bizul 
his hands and foot, place him in the boat, and foto him 
across.” So, just as the Amir hud commanded, t 
urgently entrosted Muhammad b. Zakariyyi, but to no 
purpose. ‘Then they bound his hands and feet, placed him 
in the boat, ani, when they had ferried him across the 
river, released him. ‘Then they brought the led-horse, 
fully caparisoned, before him, aud he mounted in the best 
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of humours, and set out for Bukhéré. And when they 
enquired of him, saying, “We feared to bring thee across 
the water lest thou shouldst cherish enmity against us, but 
thou didst not so, nor do we seo thee vexed in heart,” he 
replied: “T know that every your several thousand persons 
cross the Oxus without being drowned, and that I too 
should probably not be drowned; still, it, was possible that 
I might perish, and if this bad happened they would have 
continued till the Resurrection to say, ‘A foolish fellow 
was Muhammad b, Zakariyyé, in that, of his own free will, 
he embarked in a boat and so was drowned.’ But when 
they bound me, I escaped all dangor of censure; for then 
they would say, ‘They bound the poor fellow’s hands and 
feet, so that he was drowned.’ Thus should T have been 
excused, not blamed, in easo of my being drowned.” 

When they reached Bukhara, he saw the Amir and began 
to treat him, exerting his powers to the utmost, but without 
telief to the patient, One day he came in before the Amir 
and said: “To-morrow Iam going to try another method 
of treatment, but for the carrying out of it you will have 
to saorifice such-and-such a horse and such-and-such 
& mule,” the two being both animals of note, 60 that i 
one night they had gone forty parasangs. 

So next day he took the Amir to the hot bath of Té-yi~ 
Milliydn, outside the palace, leaving that horse and mule 
ready equipped and tightly girt in the churge of his own 
servant; while of the King’s retinue and attendants he 
suffored not one to enter the bith, ‘Then he brought the 
King, into the middle of the hot bath, and poured over 
him warm water, after which he propured a draught and 
gave it to him to drink, And he kept him thero till such 
time as the humours in his joints were matured. 

Then he himself went out and pat on his clothes, and, 
taking a knife in his band, camo in, and stood for a while 
reviling the King, saying: “Thon didst order me to be 
bound and east into the bont, aud didst conspire against 
my life. If T do not dostroy thee as a punishment for 
Uhis, Cam not Muhamuud b, Zakariyyé 
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‘Tho Amir was furious, sprang from his place, and, partly: 
from anger, partly from fear of the knife and dread of 
death, rose to his feet. When Mohammad b, Zakariyyé 
saw the Amir on his feet, he turned roand and went out 
from the bath, and he and his servant mounted, the one 
the horse, the other the mule, and turned their faces 
towards the Oxus, At the time of the second prayer they 
crowed the river, and halted nowhere till they reached 
Merv. When Mubammad b, Zakariyyé reached Mery, he 
alighted, and wrote a letter to the Amir, saying: * Moy 
the life of the King be prolonged in health of body and 
eifective command! According to agreement this servant 
treated his master, doing all that was possible. There was, 
however, an extreme weakness in the natural caloric, and 
the treatment of the disease by ordinary means would have 
heen a protructed affair. I therefore abandoned it, and 
carried you to the hot bath for psychical treatment, and 
administered a draught, and left you so long as to bring 
about a maturity of the humours. Then I angered the 
King, so that an increase in the natural caloric was 
produced, and it gained strength until those humours, 
already softened, were dissolved. But henceforth it is not 
expedient that a meeting should take place between myself 
and the King.” 

Now after the Amir had risen to his feet and Muhammad 
b. Zakariyy& had gone out, the Amir sat down and at ouce 
fainted. When he came to himself he went forth from 
the bath and called to his servants, saying, “Where has 
the physician gone?” They answered, “He came out 
from the bath, and mounted the horse, while his attendant 
mounted the mule, and went off.”” 

‘Then the Amfr knew what object he had had in vi 
So he came forth on his own fect from the hot bath; and 
tidings of this ran through the city, and his servants and 
retainers and people rejoiced greatly, and gave alms, 
and offered sacrifices, and held high festival. But they 
could not find the physicisu, seck him as they might. 
And on the seventh day Muhammad b. Zakariy; 
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arrived, riding the horse and leading the mule, and 
presented the letter. ‘The Amir read it, and was ustonished, 
ind excused him, and sent him a horse, and « robe of 
honour, and equipment, and u cloak, and arms, and’ turban, 
and a male slave, and a bandmaiden; and further com- 
manded that there should be assigned to him in’ Ray from 
the estates of al-Ma'mén' a yearly allowance of wo? 
thousand dinérs and two hundred ass-loads of corn, ‘These 
marks of honour he forwarded to bim by the hand of 
& trusty messenger, together with his apologies. So the 
Amir completely regained bis health, and Muhammad b. 
Zakariyyé attained his object. 








Anecidote xxxv. 


Ma’miin Khwirvzmshéh* bad an accomplished Minister 
named Abu'l-Hasan Ahmad b, Muhammad. He waa 
man of learning and a friend of scholars, and consequently, 
many philosophers and men of erudition, such as Abii ‘Alf 
nd, AbG Sahl Masihi, Abu'l-Husan Khammér, Abi 
t ‘Arriq, and Abé Ruyhén [al-Birdni],* gatherod about 
his court. 

Now Abi Nasr ‘Arréq was the nephew of Khwérazmshéh, 
‘nd in all branches of the exact sciences he wus second 
ouly to Ptolemy the Philosopher; while Abd ‘Ali [b Sinéi] 
and Abd Sahl Musthi were the successors of Aristotle? ia. 
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the sofence of Philosophy, which inoludes all sciences; and 
Abu'l- Hasan Khammér was the third after Hippocrates 
and Galen in the soience of Medicine, And all these were, 
in this their service, independent of worldly cares, and 
maintained with one another familiar intercourse and 
pleasant correspondence. 

But Fortune, as is its custom, disapproved of this; though 
tho King would not willingly have destroyed this happiness 
of theirs, or brought these pleasant days to an end. So 
a notable arrived from Sultén Mahmid Yaminu’d-Dawla 
with a letter, whereof the purport was us follows: “I have 
heard that there are in attendance on Khwérazmshih 
several men of learning, each unrivalled in his science, such 
us So-and-so and So-and-so, You must send them to my 
court, so that they may attain the honour of attendance 
thereat, We rely on being enabled to profit by theit 
Knowledge and skill, and request this favour on the part of 
Khwérazinshéh.” 

Now the bearer of this message was Khwija Husayn ‘Ali 
Mik#'il, who was one of the most accomplished men of 
his age, and the wonder of his time amongst his contem- 
poraries, while the prosperity of Sultin Yaminu’d-Dawla 
continued ever on the increase in the zenith of dominion 
and empire, and the kings of the time used to treat him 
with every respect and do bim homage, and night and day 
lay down in fear of him, So Khwarazmshéh entortained 
Hosayn ‘AM Miki’il in the best of lodgings, and ordered 
hhim to be supplied with all matorials suitable for a prolonged 
stay ; bat, before aovording him an audience, he summoned 
the philosophers and laid before them the King’s letter, 
saying: “The King is strong, and has a large army 
recruited from Khurdsin and India; and he covets ‘Iriq. 
T cannot refuse to obey his order, or be disobedient to his 
mandate, What say ye on this mutter?” 

‘They answored, “We cannot abandon thy service, nor 
will we in any wise go to him.” But Abd Nagrand Abu'l- 
Hasan and Abi Rayhin were eager to go, having heard 
Sccounts of the King's munificent gifts and presents. Then 
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said Khwarazmsbih, “I will summon you before me,! and 
do you take your own way.” ‘Then he equipped AbA ‘Alf 
(b. Sing] and Abi Seb, and arranged a, plan for them, 
and sent with them a guide, and they set off thfough the 
desert towards Mazandarin, 

Next day Khwérazmshéh accorded Husayn ‘All Mikiil 
sn audience, and heaped on him all sorts of complimonts: 
“T have read the letter,” suid he, “and havo acquainted 
myself with its contents aud with the King's command, 
‘Alf and Abd Sahl are gone, but I will provide equip- 
ment for Aba Nagrand Abi Ruyhin and Abu'l-Hasané 
* that they may enjoy the honour of entering that August 
Presence.” So in a little while he provided their outfit, 
aud despatched them in the company of Khwaja Husayn 
Miké'il to Bulkh. So they came into the presenve of Sultan 
‘Yatino’d-Dawla, and ing’s Court. 

Now it was Abi ‘Ali [b. Sink] whom the King’ chiefly 
desired. He commanded Aba Nasr the painter to draw 
his portrait on paper, and he ordered the other artists to 
nuke forty eopies of the portrait, and theso he despatched 
in all directions, placing thom in the hands of persous of 
note, to whom he said, “There is a man after this likeness, 
whom they eall Abi ‘Alt b. Sind. Sock him out and send 
him to me!" 

Now when Abi ‘Ali und AbG Sahl departed from 
Khwiruzmshit,? ore morning came they hud travelled 
fifteen parasangs, When it was morning thoy alighted at 
4 place whore there were wells, and Aba ‘Ali took up 
an astrological table to see under what ascendant they bud 
started on their journey. “We slull lose our way,” said 
he “and experience hardships.” Said Abd Sable We 
soquiesoe in God’s decree. Indeed, I know that I shall not 
come safely through this journey, for in these two days 
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anid that is decisive,’ so that mo hope remains to me, 
‘Henceforth our intercourse of souls is at an end.”* 

‘Then awind arose and clouds gathered. Abd “Alf relates 
as follows. On the fourth day 2 dust-storm arose, and 
the world was darkened. They lost their way. for the wind 
iad obliterated the tracks. When the wind lulled, their 
guide was @ thousand times more astray than before; no 
‘water was obtainable; and, by reason of the beat of the 
desert of Khwérazm, Abd Sahl Masihi passed away to 
the World of Eternity. The guide turned back, while Ab@ 
‘Ali, with a thousand hardships and difficulties, reached 
Abiward, whence he went to Tés, and finally bappeued 
on Nishipir. 

There he found a number of persons who were seeking 
for Abi ‘Ali. He alighted in a quiet spot, where he abode 
several days, and thence he turned his face towards Gurgin. 
Qibiis? who was king of that province, was a great and 
accomplished man, and a friend to men of learning, Abi 
“Ali knew that there no harm would befal him. When 
he reached Gurgin, he slighted at a caravanseray. One 
day a person fell sick in his neighbourhood. Abii ‘Ali 
treated him, and be got better. It is related that Abii 
‘Ali continued to live in Gurgia,‘ and that his income 
‘Docame considerable and went on increasing day by day. 
‘Some time elapsed thus, until one of the relatives of Qabis 
fell sick. The physicians set themselves to treat him, 
striving and exerting themselves to the utmost, but the 
disease was not cured. Now Qébis was greatly attached 
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to him. So one of the servants of Qibis did obetsance 
bofore him and said: “Into such-and-such « caravansoray 
hath entered a young man who is a physician, and whose 
efforts aro singularly blessed, so that several persons have 
been cured at his hands,” So Qébis bade them sek him 
out and bring him,to the patient. 

So thay sought out Abi “Alf and brought him to the sick 
man, He saw a youth of comely countenance, wherean the 
hair had scarcely begun to show itself, and of sysmetrical 
Proportions, He sat down, felt his pulse, asked to seo his 
uring, inspected it, and suid, “I want aman who knows 
all tho districts and the quarters of this provinee”” So 
thoy brought one; and Abd ‘Alf placed his hand on the 
Pationt’s pulse, nnd bade the other mention the names 
of the diffrent quarters and districts of Gurgin. So 
the man began, and continued until ho revohed the name 
of a quarter at the mention of which, ax he uttered it, 
the pationt’s pulse gave a strunge flutter. ‘Thon Abé ‘Alt 
suid, “Now I must have someone who knows all the atreots 
in this quarter.” ‘They brought such an one. Ropeat,!” 
raid Abt ‘Ali, “ the names of all the housos in this dintria 
So he repeated thom till he reached the name of m house 
st the mention of which tho patient's pulso gavo the amo 
flutter. “Now,” said Abi ‘Ali, “I want someone who 
knows all the households.” ‘They brought such an one, 
and he began to repeat them until he reached a name at 
tho mention of which that samo strange flutter was apparet 

Then said Abit ‘Ali, “Lt is finished.” ‘Thereupon he 
turned to the confidential advisers of Qabiis, and anid: “Chis 
lad is in love with such-and-such n girl, in sucb-and-such 
& house, in such-nnd-such a street, in such-and-such 
4 quarter: the gitl’s face is the patient's cure.” The 
Patient, who was listening, hoard whut was said, and. im 
shame hid his fico beneath the clothes. When they made 
enquiries, it was oven as Abd ‘Ali liad eaid. ‘Then they 
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reported this matter to Qsbis, who was amazed thereat 
and said, “Bring him before me.” So Abé ‘Ali b. Sin 
was brought before Qsbis. 

Now Qébss had a copy of Abé ‘Ali's portrait, which 
Yaininu'a-Dawla had sent to him. “Why, here is Abi 
‘Ai! exclaimed he. “Yes, O most. puissant Prince,” 
replied the other. ‘Then Qébiis came down from his throne, 
advanced several paces to meet Abé ‘Ali, embraced him, 
conversed genially with him, sat down beside him, and 
said, “O greatest and most accomplished philosopher o 
the world, explain to me the rationale of this treatment 
0 Siro,” answered Abi ‘Ali, “when I inspected his pulse 
‘und urine, T became convinced that bis complaint was love, 
‘nd that he had fallen thus sick through keoping his secret. 
Tad I enquired of him, he would not have told me; s0 
I placed my hand on his pulso while they repeated in 
‘nvcceasion the names of the different quarters, and when 
it came to the name of the quarter of his beloved, lovo 
tmoved him, and his heart was stirred, so that T knew sho 
was a dwoller in that quarter, Then I enquired the streets, 
fand when I reached the street in question that same 
movement occurred, and I knew that sho dwelt in that 
stroct, ‘Then I enquired the names of the households in 
thut steeot, aud the same phenomenon occurred when the 
house of his beloved was named, so that I know the 
house also, ‘Then they made mention of the names of ite 
inhabitants, and when he beard the name of his beloved, 
hhe was greatly affected, eo that I knew the name of his 
swootheart also. ‘Then I told him my conclusion, and ho 
could not deny it, but was compelled to confess the truth.” 
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Qébiis was greatly astonished, and indeed there was 
good reason for astonishment. “O most eminent and most 
excellent philosopher of the world,” said he, “both the 
lover and the beloved are the children of my sisters, and 
are cousins to one another. Choose, then, an auspicious 
moment that I may unite them in marriage.” So the 
Master [Avicenna] chose a fortunate hour, and in it they 
Were united, and that prince was cured of the ailment 
which bad brought him to death's door. And thereafter 
Qibiis maintained AbG “Ali in tho best manner possible, 
and thenee he went to Ray, and finally became ministat 
to ‘Ald'u'd-Duwla, as is well known in history. 











Anecilote xxxvi, 


Tho author of the Kamilu’s-Sand'ut1 was physician to 
‘Adudu'd-Dawla? in Pars, in the city of Shiréa. Now: 
in that city thero was a porter who used to carry londs 
of four hundred and five hundred maunda on his buck, 
And every five or six mouths he would be gttacked by 
headuche, and become restless, remaining so for ten* dave 
and nights, One time he was attacked by headache, and 
when seven or eight days had elapsed, he eoveral times 
etermined to destroy himself. At Ioagth one day this 
Physician passed by the door of his house. ‘The porter’s 
brother ran to mest him, did reverence to him, andy 
conjuring him by God Most High, told him his brother's 
condition, “Bring him to mo,” suid the physician, So: 
they called him before the physician, who saw that, be 
was a big man, of bulky frame, wearing on his feet a pair 
of shoos each of which weighed a maund and a half, ‘Then 
the physician asked for and examined his urine; after 
Which, “Bring him with me into the open country,” said 
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Blood began to flow from the porter's nostrils. “Now,” 
said the physician, “let him alone, that the blood may flow 
from him, for he stinketh worse than a corpse.” The man 
fell asloep amidst the blood which flowed from his nose, 
‘and three handred dirhams’ weight of blood. escaped from 
his nostrils. They bore him thence, and he slept for a day. 
and a night, and his headache passed away and never again 
returned. 


‘Then ‘Adudu'd-Davla questioned the physician as to the 
rationale of this treatment. ‘“O King,” be replied, “for 
some while the blood had coagulated' in his head, and 
it was impossible to relieve this congestion by means of 
Yelladonna,? s0 I devised another treatment, which proved 
successful.” 





Aneciote xxxvii. 

‘Melancholia is a disease which physicians often fail to 
treat successfully, for, though all melancholic diseases are 
chronic, melancholia is a pathological condition which is 
[especially] slow to pass. 
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Abu'L-Husan b. Yahyé, in his work entitled the " Hippo 
eratic Therapeutics” (Afu'élaja-i-Bugrdii),' a book the like 
of which hath been composed by no one on the Art of 
Modicine, hath reckoned up the leaders of thought, suges, 
physicians, scholars, and philosophers who have boen afflicted 
by this disease, for there were many of them; and he 
continues thus:— 

“My master Abi Jutiar b, Muhammad Abi Sa'd* al 
Nashawi, commonly known na Sarakh,? related to me,” says 
he, “on the authority of the Tmim Shaykh Muhammad b. 
al-'Aqil al-Quawini, on the authority of the Amir Fakhru’ 
Dawla Kalinjér the Buwayhid, that one of the princes of the 
House of Buwayh was attacked by melancholy, and was in 
such wise affected by the disease that he imagined himself 
to have been transformed into « cow. Every day he would 
low like a cow, causing annoyance to everyone, and saying, 
‘Kill mo, so thst a good stew may be prepared from my 
fiesh”; until matters reached such a pass that he would 
eat nothing, and the physicians were unable to do him 
any good. 

“Now at this juncture Abi ‘Alt (Avicenna) was prime 
minister, and the king ‘Alé’u'd-Dawla Muhammad b. 
Washmgir had the fullest confidence in him, aud had 
entrusted into his hands all the affairs of the kingdom, 
and pliced under his judgment and discretion all mutters. 
since Alexander the Great, whose mi fer Was 
stotle, no king had such a minister as Abii ‘Ali, And 
uring the time that he was minister, he used to rise up 
every morning before dawn and write a couple of pages 
of the Si/i.* Theo, when the true dawn appeared, he 
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used to give audience to his disciples, such as Kiyé Ra’fs 
Bahmanyér, AbG Mansie Zila,' <Abdu’l-Wéhid Jurjévi, 
Sulayman of Damascas, and me, Abi Kélinjér. We used 
to continue our studies till the morning grew bright, and 
then perform our prayers behind him; and ss soon ss 
he came forth he wos met at the gate of his house by 
& thousand mounted men, comprising the dignitaries and 
notables, us well as such as had boons to crave, or were 
in difficulties, ‘Then the minister would mount, and this 
company would attend him to the Government Offices, By 
the time he arrived there, the number of boreemen hut 
reached two thousand. And there he would remain until 
the morning prayer, and when he retired for refreshment 
all that company ate with him. Then be took his midday 
siesta, and when he rose up from this he would perform 
his prayer, wait on the King, and remain talking and 
conversing with him until the next prayer; and in all 
matters of importance there was no third person between 
him and the King. 

“Our object in narrating these details is to show that 
the minister had no leisure time. Now when the physicians 
proved unable to cure this young man, the King’s inter- 
‘ecasion was sought, so that he might bid his minister take 
the case in hand. So ‘Alé'u'd-Dawla spoke to him to this 
effect, and he consented. ‘Then said he, ‘Good tidings to 
the patient, for the batcher has come to kill him!” When 
the patient heard this, he rejoiced. Then the minister 
‘mourited his horse, and came with his retinue to. the 
gute of the patient's house. ‘Taking a knife in his hand, 
he entered with two attendants, saying, ‘Where is this 
cow, that I may kill it?” ‘The patient made-a noise like 
8 cow, meaning, ‘He is here.’ ‘The minister bade them 
bind him hand and foot in the middle of the house. ‘The 
Patient ron forward into the middle of the house and 
lay down on his right side, and they bound his hands 
and fect firmly, and ‘AbG ‘Ali then came forward, rubbing 
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the knives together, sat down, and placed his hand on his 
side, as is the custom of butchers. "He is very lean,? said 
he, ‘and not fit to be killed: ho must eat fodder until he 
gets fat.’ Then he rose up and came out, having bidden 
them Ioose his bands and feet, und place food before him, 
saying, “Ent, so that thou mayst grow ful.’ ‘They 
%, aud he ate, and recovered his appetite, ator whiol 
they administered to him drugs and draughts, This ow, 
sid AbG ‘Ali, trust be well fattened”; so the pationt nto 
in the hope that he might grow fat and they might kill 
him; whilo the physicians applied themsclyon vigorously: 
to treating him as tho minister had indicatsd, and ia 
© month's time he completely recovered." 

All wino mon will porceive that one eannot hoal by auch. 
methods of treatment save by virtue of extreme excellance, 
perfoot science, and unerring acutnon, 














Anecdote xxx 


Th tho reign of Mulikehih, and during part of the reign 
of Sultén Sanjar, thor wax at Horit a 
Adib Toma‘il, a very growt and porfoot 
dorived his income from bis rveipts ay pl 
him many moro cures of this clans worw wrought. 

One day he was passing through the shoop - slayors’ 
market. A butcher was skinning a sheop, and wax eating 
the warm fat which he took from ite belly.) Khwaja 
Tamna'il said’ to a grocer opposite him, “If at any thie 
this fellow should die, inform me of it before they lay him 
in hin grave.” *Willingly,”” replied the grocer. When 
fivo or six months bad elapsed, one morning it was rumoured 
abroad that juch-and-such a batcher hal died suddonly 
without any premonitory illness. ‘Tho grover also went to 
offer his condolences. He found a number of people tearing: 
tholr garments, while others wore consumed with griof, for 
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tho dead man was young, and had little children, ‘Then 
he remembered the words of Khwaja Isma'tl, and hastened 
to bear the intelligence to him. Said the Khwaja, “Me 
has been a long time in dying.” ‘Then he arose, took his 
staff, went to the dead man’s house, raised the sheet from 
the face of the corpse, and began to apply the remedies 
for apoplexy. On the third day the dead man aroso, a0 
igh he remained paralytic, he lived for many years, and 
mon were astonished, for that great man had seen from 
tho first that ho would be stricken by apoplexy. 

















Anecdote xxxix. 


Telim ‘Abdu'lléh Angiet (may Got 
) conceived u fanatical hatred of the 
man of science, and several times attemptod 
to do him an injury, and burned his books. Now this 
fanatical dislike arose from religious motives, for the people 
of Horit bolieved that he could restoro tho dead to life, 
‘and this belief was injurious to his own pretensions.? 

Now tho Shaykh foll ill, and in tho course of his illness 
tho death -rattie became apparent. However much the 
physicians treuted him, it availed nothing. They were in 
despair, and so sent o sample of his urine to the Khwija 
under the name of another, and requested him to prescribe. 
When he had inspected it, he said: “This is the urine of 
so-and-so, in whom the death-rattle has become apparent, 
and whom they are unable to treat, Bid them pound 
together a sir of pistachio-skins and a sir? of the sugar 
called ‘aekari and givo it to him, +0 that he may roeove 
aod give him this mesuge: *You should study science, 
and not burn men’s books.’”” 
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So they made a confection of these two ingredients, and 
the patient ate it, and immediately the death-ratile ceased, 
aud he recovered. 


Anecdote x1. 


In tho time of Galen, one of the notables of Alexandria 
was attacked by pain in the fingertips, and suffered great, 
stlessuess, being debarred from ull repose. ~ They informed” 
Galen, who prescribed an unguent to be applied to his 
shoulders, As soon as they did this he was cured. Then 
they questioned Galen, saying, “What was [the rationale 
of] this treatment which thou didst adopt?” He replied: 
, that the source of a pain which attacks the finger 
tips is the shoulder. T treuted the root ao that the branch 
might be cured.” 














Anvedote xii. 


In the year a.nt, 547 (= a-p. 1152-3),! when « battle took 
place st Duréward? between the King of the World Sanjar 
b. Malikshéh and my master ‘Ald’a’d-Dawla al- Husayn 

i their reigns!), and the Ghiri 
was so grievously smitten by the evil eye? and I wandered 
about Herdt in hiding, because I was connected with the 
House of Ghiir, and their enemies uttered all manner of 
accusations against them, and rejoiced malignantly over 
their reverse; in the midst of this state of things, I say, 
T chaneed one night to be in the house of a certain noble 
man, When he had eaten bread, I went out to satisfy 
a need. That noble man, ‘by reason of whom I came to 
be there, was praising me, saying: “Men kuow him as 
‘& poet, but, apart from his skill in poetry, he is a mom 
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of great attainments, well skilled in astrology, medicine, 
polite letter-writing, und other accomplishments.” 

‘When I returned to the company, the muster of the 
house showed me much respect, as do those who are in 
eed of some favonr, and sat by me for a while. “+O so-and- 
80," said he, “I have one only daughter, and, save her, 
no other near relative, and she is my treasure. Lately she 
has fallen a viotim to a malady such that during the days 
of her monthly courses ton oF fifteen sirs* of sanguineous 
matter come from her, and she is greatly weakened. We 
have consulted the physicians, several of whom have treated 
hier, but it has availed nothing, for if this issue be stopped, 
sho is attacked with pain and swelling in the stomach, and 
if it be renewed, it is increased in amouut,? and sho is much 
Weakened, so that I fear its cossation, lest her strength 
should wholly decline.” “Send me word,” said I, “when 
next this state oocurs.” 

‘When ten days had passed, the patient's mother came 
to fetch me, und brought her daughter to me, Tsaw a girl 
very comely, but despairing of life, and stricken with 
terror. Sho at once fell at my feet, saying: “O my father! 
For God's sake help me, for Iam young, and have not 
‘yet seen the world.” ‘The tears sprang to my eyes, and 
T said, “Bo of good cheer, this is an easy matter.” ‘Then 
I placed my fingers on her pulse. I found the artery 
‘strong, and her colour and complexion normal. Tt was at 
this time the season of summer, and most of the conditions 
of un enjoyable life? ware present, such us a robust habit of 
body, a strong constitution, a healthy complexion, age, season, 
couutey,! and occupation. ‘Then T summoned « phlebotomist 
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and bade him open the busilie vein in both her a 
I sent away all the women. ‘The bad blood continued to 
flow, and, by pressure and manipulation, I took from her 
thousand dirhams’ weight of blood, so that she fell down 
in a swoon, Then I tado them bring fire, and prepare 
roasted meat beside her, until the bouse was filled with 
the smoke of the roasting meat, and it entered her nostrils. 
‘Then she came to her senses, moved, grosned, and asked 
for a drink. ‘Then I prepared for her a gentle stimulant, 
and treated her for a week, and she recovered, and that 
illness passed away, and her monthly courses resumed their 
normal condition. And I called her my daughter, and 
to-day she is to me as my other children, 








Coxcivston. 


My object in writing this treatise and in setting forth 
this discourse is not to make mention of my merits or to 
show forth my services, but rather to gaide the beginner, and 
to glorify my Lord, the learned and just King, Husimu'd- 
Dawla wa'd-Din, Helper of Islam and the Muslims, Pride 
of monarchs and kings, noblest of mankind, Shamsu'l-Ma‘éli, 
‘Muliku'l-Umaré, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b, Mas'tid b, al-Husaym, 
Nusratu Amiri’l-Ma’minin (may God perpetuate his glory!), 
by whose high station the Kingly Office is magnified. May 
God (blessed and glorious is He!) continue to embellish it 
by his Beauty, and may the Divine Protection and Heavenly 
Grace be a buckler over the form and stature of both, and 
may the heart of my Lord and Benefactor Fakhru’d-Dawla 
wa'd-Din, Bahé’u'l-Islim wa'l-Muslitfn, King of the kings 
of the mountains, be rejoiced, not for a while but for ever, 
by the continuance of both ! 














Coneuaing Note by the Biitor of the Tibrén ed. of a.m. 1905 
(=a.p, 1887-8). 


In the beneficent reign of the Sovereign Lord! of the 
nations, the King of kings who is like unto Alexander 
in pomp, the Remembrancer of Kisri and Jamsbid, the 
Monarch of monarchs, the Shadow of God in the lands, 
by the reganis of whose weighty mind all the sciences and 
arts enjoy the fullest ascendency, and the votaries of every 
sort of eraft and cunning possess the most brilliant position, 
the King, son of a king and grandson of a king, and the 
Prince, son of a prince and grandson of a prince, SHAH 
Nastnu'-Din Qisdn (may God prolong his Power, and 
extend his Life and his Reign !)— 


“0 King, who resemblest the Angels in exaltation, 
Whose name is held in fair renown by the Supreme Host 1” 


By the auspicious traits of his nature the treatises of 
men of culture, which had been clothed in the raiment 
of oblivion, have become adorned with the ornament of 
‘print, while the dust of desolation has been removed from 
the senses of men of learning. Amongst such treatises is 
this Chahér Magala of ‘Aridi, whereof, until this time, 
the virgin sentences were hidden behind the curtain of 
concealment, and the maiden anecdotes lay latent and 
unknown in the leaves. This servant of the Heaven-high 
Court and houge-bred slave of this Immortal Dynasty, 
Muhammed Bigir Khén, son of the Inte Haji Muhammad 
Biqir Khéo, Begler-begi, the Qsjar, who has devoted most 
of ime to the transcription of written pages, undertook, 
at the desire of his High Reverence Mullé ‘Ali Khwénséri, 
to transcribe this also. ‘Two manuscripts were examined, of 
which the one had been copied from the other. In the 
fone there were bad mistakes, and in the other worse. It 
wos as though o heap of gold had been acquired, but filled 








2 Literally Master of the weeks!” 


840 cuanin mAgita.—coLornon. 
with alloy and dross. Thus, amongst other errors, Ai 
was written peal, and p>Lin, peas, ‘Therefore, to the 
utmost of my power, I applied myself, while transcribing 
the book, to correcting us far as possible the words and 
sentences occurring in it, My prayer of my spiritual 
friends, who are the changers of the coins of ideas, is 
that if a chance mistake occur, or an erroneous idea oF 
word appear, they will overlook it with gracious eyes, and 
will endeavour to read such correction into the text. 

At the time of concluding, a chronogram expressing the 
date [of publication] ocourred to me, and is hore submitted 
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Ant. XXI—Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, A Topo- 
graphical Summury, with a Notice of the Contemporary 
‘Arabio and Persian Authorities, By G. Le Stuaxon. 


Four years ago I submitted to the readers of this Journal 
“4 Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, written about 
the year 900 a.v, by Ibn Serapion,” tin the course of which 
yaper an attempt was made to sketch, in rough outline, the 
Pian of the mediaeval City of the Caliphs, ‘This was derived 
from the accounts of the canals given by Ibn Serapion ; and 
recognizing the imperfection of this Sketch Plan, Lexpressed 
my intention of returning again to the subject of Baghdad 
topography, and of completing, in a future article, the very 
cursory notes which were all that Ihad then been able to 
give with the translation of Tbn Serapion, 

‘hat there is no luck of material for working out the 
history of Baghdad will be shown presently, and under- 
tstininting my task, I had at first hoped that one or two 
papers in this Journal, as the rosult of a year's work, would 
have exhausted the subject. This, however, has proved to 
beadelusion, ‘The time was doubled and again doubled, for 
the materials demanded a far more detailed examination 
than could be accomplished in a few months, nor could the 
results be condensed into a score or two of pages. The out- 
come of four years’ work forms a volume, which is now ready 
for the press, and which it is hoped will be published in the 
course of the next few mouths. In the meantime a summary 
of the results, in part correcting the Sketch Plan appended 
to my former paper,’ may now be given. ‘This summary 

¥ See JERLA.S, for 1695, January, April, and Octobe 

+ See fa JARLA.S. for 1806, the Plan facing p. 275, where the whole of 
‘Westra Bogiad ia ut too low down a regard to the Hastra Quarter; further 
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S43 BAGHDAD DURING THE ABBASID CALIPHATE. 


Will form the concluding chapters of my book, to which the 
Teader is referred for all detail, and for full references to 
all the authorities. OF these last also some account will now 
be given, together with a short critical notice of their 
writings, whether historical or geographical, to which we 
owe the information that hus made it possible, in part, to 
Teoonstenet the Plan of the City of the Caliphs. 

‘Tho topography of mediaoval Baghdad has not, hitherto, 
‘mot with the attention that the subject deserves; for it must 
be admitted that any detailed history of the Ci 
incomprehensible if the plan of their capital cannot be laid 
before the reader. As far as I know, the only attempt that 
has yet boon made to realize the appearance of the metro- 
politan city of tho Eastern Caliphate, is duo to the late 
AA. von Kromer, who, in one chapter of his exoellent History 
of Civilization in the East, has translated the description 
givon by Ya'kibt of the original burg or Round City built 
by Muusur.' But this citadel was to later Baghdad auch 
what ut the present day the City, in modern London, has 
become in relation to the metropolis which encompunses it 
for miles on every side; and of greator Baghdad, Kremer 
say nothing. Further he does not attempt to give any plan 
even of the Round City, the position of which, in relation to 
modern Baghdad, be has not indicated. What Kromer left 
fragmentary hope now to have completed. 

Our aystomatic knowledge of the topography, as a whole, 
of mediaeval Baghdad, is chiefly derived from two nearly 
contemporary sources, namely, Ya'kibi, who wrote near the 
ond of the third century of the Hijrab, and Iba Serapion, 
whow work dates frum the beginning of the fourth : in other 
words, respectively a sbort time before and after the year 
900 4.p, The first of these authorities, Ya‘kibi, describes 
the various quarters and buildings of the city as the traveller 
would pass them by when taking his way, in turn, along each” 
of the great highroads which radiated to various points of 
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the compass from the four Gates of the Round City; Tbn 
Sorapion, on the other hand, chiefly occupies himself with 
tricing out the network of Canuls whose ramifications 
traversed thoso Inter suburbs of the Round City, which in 
time came to form the two great quarters of West and 
East Baghdad, And finally it is by marking the intersection 
of tho various watorvourses with the chief highroads that, 
iter thus combining the two desoriptions, it has been found 














possible to lay out a rough sort of triangulation for the plan 
of modivoval Baghdad, of which otherwise the fow vestiges 
that still remain would hardly have afforded sufficient date 
for nny reliable reconstruction of its topography. 


From its foundation by the Ouliph Mun: 
by Halagii the Mongol, the history of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, aud the events accompany’ 
fall will, perhaps, be bettor understood if the five centuries 
that elapsed during this long period be divided into five 
rathor unequal parts, ropresenting, as it were, so many Acts 
in the groat drama of tho history of Talim. 

‘Thowo five divisions aro:—(1) the period of tho gront 
Caliph, from the foundation of tho Dynasty in 132 (750 .p.) 
to tho death of Mumin in 218 (833 a.n,); (2) the tyranny 
of the Turkish Body Guard, ending in 334 (946 a.n.), when 
Mu'izz-ad-Dawluh, the Buyid Prince, became master in 
Baghdad; (3) the period of the Buyid supremacy; (4) 
followed by tho Saljik: supremacy, beginning. with Toghril 
Bog, who entered Baghdad in 447 (1055 a.v,), and ending 
with tho death of Sultan Sanjar, the last of the groat Saljiks, 
in 652 (1157 a.p,); (6) lastly the period of decline and fall, 
which ended with the Mongol conquest, the sack of Baghdad: 
in 656 (1268 a-n.), and the death of the last Abbasid Caliph, 
Masta 

Tn so far as tho history of the city of Baghdad itselé is 
concerned, the first period of course only starts with the date 
of the foundation of the Round City by the Caliph Maniir, 
numely about the year 145 (762 a.0.), closing with the death 
of Mumin, as already said, or in other words, the period 
begins with the reign of the grandfather of Hariin-ar-Rashid 
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and ends with the life of the second of his sons who attained 
the Caliphate. These seventy and odd years form the most 
brilliant epoch of Moslem history; the Caliphs were then 
great warriors and sovereigns, and the fact is significant 
that, with the sole exception of Amin, no Caliph during 
this period died in Baghdad: for their tombs lie seattored 
over the leugth and breadth of the Empire—from the 
Pilgrim Road by Mecea, to Tis in Khurisan, or the Gates 
of Tarsus in the north-west—the burial-place of the Caliph 
being where he had died, on the road, s0 to speak, journeying 
for the affairs of Islam. 

For this first period we have unfortunately no written 
contemporary authorities, but for the topography of Baghdad 
an event of mach importance is the first siege of the eapital 
in the year 198 (S14 4.0.) when Amin, son of Hardn-ar- 
Rashid, defended himelf during eighteen months against 
the generals of his brother Mamia. The detailed narrative 
Of this siege, taken down from the accounts of eye-witnesses 
and reduced to aystem, has been transmitted to us in the 
pages of the great chronicle of Tabsri. In this, the 
incidental mention of places attacked or defended during the 
siege operations enables us to fix the position of many points 
left vague in the two great systematic descriptions of 
Baghdad written by Ya‘kibi and Ibn Serapion, which belong 
to the following century, from whose writings chiefly (as 
already said) the plan hus been reconstructed. 
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wide central area. Before the death of Mansiir, in 158 
(775 a.n.), however, the city had already spread far beyond 
thowe modest Ii Suburbs had grown up along the 
high roads starting from each of the for gates, and those 
suburbs, together with East Baghdad or Rusifah, founded 
ut almost the sume time ax the Round City, but on the 
other bank of the Tigris, covered ground measuring fiv 
milos across in the longth and in the breadth, 

Thus, beginning at the Basrah, or south-eastern, Gato 
of the Round City, one highroad went dowu-stream along 
tho river bank, having the Sharkiyah Quarter on the one 
hand near the Tigris, and the great Karkh Quarter on the 
other side, inland; and this last with its markets is 
described as stretching for nearly two leagues southward 
of Baghdad, The Karkh Quarter on the side furthest 
from the river was bordered by the highroad running 
south, which was the great Pilgrim Way leading to Meoea. 
‘This was known as the Kiifah Road (from the city of that 
name on the Euphrates), and this highway started from 
the bifurcation outside the Kifah Gate at tho south-western 
part of the Round City. Beyond the aquare at this Gate 
two highroads began, namely, the Kifuh Road south, 
bordering Karkh, as just described, and the Mahawwal 
Road west, passing through the town of Muhawwal, on tho 
‘Iai Canal, to the city of Anbar on the Euphrates. From 
tho Syrian Gute, in the north-western part of the Round 
City, a thoroughfare also went westward, called the Anbar 
Road, which, passing first through the Harbiyah Suburb 
to the Anbiir Gate and there crossing the Bridge over the 
‘Trench of Tahir, finally struck into the Muhawwal Road 
sto point beyond Mubawwal Town, having thus far kept 
along the northern bank of the ‘Isa Canal, 

Beyond the subarb at the Kifah Gate, and lying 
westward of the Round City, were various minor auburbe 
round the Muhawwal Gate, bordering on the highroad to 
the town of that name; while north of the Syrian Gate 
stretched the great Harb Quarter, or the Harhiyah, ocoupying. 
all the ground within the city limite up-stream above the 
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Round City; and beyond the Trench of Tahir lay the 
comoteries afterwards known ns the Kazimayn Shrines. 
Outside the north-eastern or Khurisin Gate of the Round 
City, the Caliph Mansiir had built his great Palace, called 
the Khuld, lying to the right or south of the road leading 
to the Main Bridge of Boats across the Tigris; and on 
the farther sido of the river stood the Palace ani suburb 
of Rusifah. This lay to the northward of the Bridge end, 
and beyond it to the enstward came the Shammisiyab 
Quarter, stretching from the river bank (opposite the 
Turbiyah Quarter) to the Khurisiin Gate of the Eastern 
City; while to the south of the Main Bridge lay the 
Mukharrim Quarter, 

During the reign of Mahdi, son and successor of Mangir, 
Rogifah grow to rival West Baghdad in tho oxtont and 
magnificence of its various palaces and market strocte, 
Round the Palace and Mosque which Mahdi hud built, his 
attondants and thoir followors received grants of lands, 
and just as tho Round City had como to be encompassed 
by tho suburbs in whiot stood the Fiefs of the nobles 
belonging more expecially to the Court of Mangiir, 40 
Rugituh, during the cloven yoars reign of Mahdi, became 
the contre of a town of palaces built by the next generation 
of courtiers. In the year 170 (786 A.v.), when the roiga 
of Hitriin-ur-Rashid bogan, the three Eastern Quarters of 
Rogifuh, Shammasiyah, and Mukharrim probably formed 
almost as groat a city on the east side of the Tigris as 
‘was tho City of Mansi with its suburbs on the west bank. 
Whe Caliph still lived in the Khuld Palace and most 
of the Diwans (or Government Offices) remained in the 
Round Gity, but his Wazir Ja‘far, the Barmecide, had 
recently bailt himsolf a palioo on the eastera Tigris bank 
below the Mukharrim Quartor (which puluoo subsequently 
formed the nucleus of the later Palaces of the Caliphs), and 
much of the business of state was, during the wign of 
‘Hiri, transucted ia Eastern Baghdad under the supervision 
of Jafar, 

‘The fall of the Barmecides cust its gloom over the later 
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years of Harin-ar-Rashid, and shortly after the death of the 
great Caliph the rivalry which had from their birth existed 
between his two sons—Amin, whose mother was the Abbasid. 
Princess Zubaydah, and Mamiin the son of a Persian bond- 
woman—broke out into civil war. The Caliphate belonged 
by right to Amin, bat Hartin had named Mamin next i 
the succession, and meanwhile had appointed him Governor 
for life of Khurian and the whole eastern half of the 
Empire. The Caliph Amin, after succeeding peaceably to 
the throne, bad at first remained insctive at Baghdad, but 
Yefore long he precipitated the crisis by naming his own 
son, Misi, heir apparent, thus attempting to deprive 
‘Mamiin of the suecession. Thereapon Matin took up 
arms, nominally in defence of his future rights, and causing 
his brother Amin to be solemoly deposed in all the Mosques 
of Persis, Syria, and Arabia (which provinces had declared 
for him), thevarmies of Mamin advanced through Persia 
‘on lower Mesopotamia, preparatory to the siege of Baghdad. 
Amin meanwhile bad shut himself up in the capital, 
and Mamin, who himself remained safely established in 
Khurdsin, bad given the command of the invading force 
to two of his generals, namely Harthamab, who marched 
to attack Baghdad from the east, and Tahir (subsequently 
founder of the Tahirid Dynasty of Khurtsin), who, after 
crossing the Tigris at Madain (Ctesiphon) into lower 
‘Mesopotamia, was ordered to come up the great Kufah 
Toad and thus invest the city from the western side. The 
ecounts in Tubari* name the exact positions of the troops, 
Harthamah, on the eastern side, after defeating the army 
which Amin had sent to oppose him at Nahrawan, established 
his headquarters on the hither side of the canal called 
the Nabr Bin, probably near the spot where the Palace 
of the Pleiades was afterwards built, and then fortified 
his camp with a wall and a ditch. His right wing was 
before the Shaminisiyah Gate on the river bank above 
the city, while his left wing occupied « pleasure palace 
fat 
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pailt by Amin in the plain called the Rakkuh of the 
Kulwadha District below the city. At this dato Eastern 
Raghdad had no city walls, but the townspeople proceeded 
> build barricades to block the roads at their exit from 
the city, and from gate to gate the line of houses and 
garden walls served as the outer line of defence. 

On the western side Tahir settled his headquarters in 
the garden outside the Anbar Gute, where the Anbir Bridge 
‘crossed the Trench that went by his name, and he forthwith 
‘Began his attack on the outlying suburbs of this side, The 
Houses in the Hoxbiyah Quarter were soon destroyed by 
his catapults (Munjanik), and the ruin effected is described 
‘as extending from the Tigris bank at the Baghiyin Quarter 
round past the Syrian Gute to the Kifah Gute, and thence 
down to the line of the Sarat Canal. Fire completed the 
destruction began by the catapults, the great Mills at the 
junction of the two Sarat Canals were in part destroyed, 
lund all the subarbs from the Quarter of Humayd down 
to the Kurkbaya Canal are stated to have been laid i 
ruins, ‘Tho siege dragged on from month to month, aud 
the iubabitants of the city began to suffer horrible privations. 
Whe Princess Zabsydal, widow of Hitrin-ar-Rushid, was 
driven oat of her paluce in the Zubaydiyah Fiof near the 
Katrabbal Gute aud now joined her sou in the Round 
Gity, which with the Khuld Palace gyi the suburbs 
jmmediately to the south along the river bank, became the 
Jast refuge of Amfa and the garrison. 




























2 Little by little the line hemming them in was drawn 
tighter, and all efforts to break through fled, A grt 
4 fight took place in the Kunisuh Quarter, and the garrison 
~ fattempted a sally in the neighbourhood of the road called 


the Darb-al-Hijarah beyond the Muhawwal Gato, on which 
‘occasion ‘Pahir came near to lose bis life, but the besieged, 
after performing prodigies of valour, were again driven 
ack, In order to facilitate the despatch of reinforcements 
to and from the army under Harthamah on the eastern river 
bank, ind moored a new Bridge of Bouts ucross the 
‘Migris above Baghdad, He uw ordered u general attack to 
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‘be made by Harthamah on the ast side, and the Khuriain 
Gate of tho Shammasiyah having beon taken by storm, this 
immediately led to tho fall of East Baghdad. ‘The 
had begun before the eud of the year 196 a.11,, and it was 
in the beginning of 198 that Harthamah having at length 
become master of Rusifah, Shammisiyah, and Mukbarrim, 
namely the throo quarters which lay on the Persian side 
of the Tigris, now procooded to cut the main Bridge of 
Boats, and thus isolate the City of Mangitr, 

Meanwhile in Western Baghdad, when it was seen that 
the defence was failing, tho merchants had begun to parley, 
ind the troops of Amin wero ever deserting in increasing 
pumber. ‘Tahir, who already oceupied the Quarters on the 
touthera side of the Round City, namely the Sharkiyab, 
with Karkh and its gront markets, had recently succeeded in 
destroying the two masonry bridges—the Old Bridge and the 
‘Now—over the Sarit Canal, by which the highrouds from the 
Kifwh and Bagrah Gates passed out into tho suburbs. Tho 
Unfortunate Caliph Amin now finally retired, with his 
mother Zubaydah, to the Palace of the Golden Gate in 
tho centro of the Round City, ogress to the ‘Tigris being 
will preserved through the Kbuld Palace and its gurdonss 
but hore the westorn river bank was already commanded 
by tho catapults of Harthamah, whose troops hud ooctipied 
tho whole eastern side, and ‘Tabir now began to invest the 
walls of the Round City. His lines, we are told by ‘Tubari, 
ran from the Tigris at the foot of the Khuld Gardens, up the 
Sarit Cunal, past the Bagrah Gato to the Kish Gato, 
and thenee turned north back to the river, after blocking 
the Syrian Gate, the Tigris bank being regained immediately 
above the Khuld Palace, 

‘Tho end could not long be delayed, The Khuld Palace 
on the river had "to be deserted, having become untenable 
from the stones shot by the catapults which Harthamah 
had planted in the Mukharrim Quattor; and Amin, after 
& vain attempt to find shelter by shutting himself ‘up in 
the Palace of the Golden Gate, was driven to. surrender, 
Fearing Harthamah less than Tahir, Auin set out in secret 
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‘and embarked to cross the river to the camp of the besiegera 
‘on the eaxt side, but by ill-chunce, or through treachery, 
the boat was overturned, and the luckless Caliph, after 
swimming to shore and again seeking shelter on tho western 
bank, was taken prisoner by the enomy's troops. Forthwith, 
by order of Tahir, he was pat to death in the garden near 
the Anbar Gate, his head being despatched to Mamta in 
Klurisdn as a proof that the war wax now at an end. 

Tho reign of Mamiin, who some months after those events 
arrived in Baghdad, witnessed the rebuilding of the hulf- 
ruined oupital; but the Round City would appowr never 
to have rocovered from tho effects of this disastrous siogo, 
fand Mamiin, when resident in Baghdad, for tho most part 
‘ed in tho Barmecide Palace below the Mukharrim Quarter 
on the east bank, which, after having bon greatly enlarged 
by the Wasir Hasan Ibn Sahl, now camo to be known wx 
the Hasant Palace, 

‘After tho death of Mamiin and the accession of his brothor 
Mu‘tayim, tho riotous bebaviour of tho ‘Turkish Body Guard 
‘ultimately forood that Culiph to botake himself to Simarri 
which for a timo became tho capital of tho Caliphate. 
Horo Mu‘tayim, and after hin death six of the succooding 
Caliphs, reigned and built palaces, while succesivo Captains 
of the Guard controlled tho affairs of the Empire at their 
pléagure. ‘This was the second period in tho history of the 
‘Abbasids, namely that of the long tyranny of the Tarkish 
Guard, which only came to an end with the advent of the 
Buyid Princes, Whilo the Caliphs lived at Samarra, 
Baghdad was under the rule of governors, mostly ‘Tahiride 
for Tahir, after bringing Amin to his death, had prudently 
retired from the court of Mamiin to live as a semi 
independent Prinee in Khurasin, where he diod in 207 
(822 a.o.), aud in the next generation, during the period 
whon the Caliphs were the puppets of the Body Guard, 
yarious mombers of this groat family oceupied the chief 
provincial governorships thronghout the Abbasid dominions. 
MThus while Tahir was succeeded by his immediate descen- 
Gants, to the third generation, in tho principality. of 
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Khurasin, one Tahirid cousin was governor of Baghdad 
and another superintended affairs in tho two holy cition of 
*Mecoa snd Medina, while Khuwarizm (modern Khiva), 
tho Herat province, with ‘fubaristin und Juxjin on. the 
Corpinn Sea, wero all under the rulo of such doputios ws 
tho head, for tho time being, of this powerful house chove 
to appoint. 

‘The poriod of fifty-cight yeara during which the Caliphato 
had its soat at Simard was interrupted in 251 (865 4,0.) 
by the episode of the flight to Baghdad of tho Catiph 
Mustain, who mado this attompt to escape from the 
tyranny of the Turkish Guard. ‘Then followed the second 
siego of Baghdad, of about a your's duration, Mustatin 
naking a stubborn resistance against the troops despatched 
from Simurri by his cousin, the rival Caliph Mu'tazs, 
whom the Captain of the Guard had set up in his place, 
During this second siogo, Baghdad was dofonded by 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd-Alluh, a grandson of Tahir, who, 
rather more than half a century before, had besieged the 
city in the interests of Mamiin; but on this occasion it 
was Rusifah or East Baghdad that became the headquarters 
of the defence, not West Bughdud with tho Round City, 
as had beon the caso in the time of Amin. For the details 
of this siege, also, we aro indebted to the pages of ‘Tubatt,t 
who possibly himself witnessed some of the incidents that 
he devoribes, sinco he must have boon nearly thirty years 
of age ut the date in question, 

As soon as Musta‘in had reached Rugituh he ordored the 
Governor, Muhammad the ‘Tahirid, to block tho roads 
loading from Simarri by outing the dykes of tho eapala 
above Bughdad, and he next set to work to surround both 
the Hastorn City and tho Western with walls, As alteady 
‘wid, the Caliph had his headquarters in Rugifah, and om 
tho east wide the now wall bogan at the Shamwisiyah Guta 
on the Tigris bank, some distance above the Palace of 
Mab, whore Mustain now lodged. Sweeping round through 
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a quartor of a circle, past the Baran Gate to the Khurasin 
Gato wt the town end of the great highrond leading to 
Porsin and the East, tho now wall thus cuclosed the Rusilah * 
ond Shammisiyah Quartors; then curving back through 
another quarter circle, it included the Mukharrim Quarter, 
‘and Gnally came to tho Tigris bank again at the Gate of 
tho ‘Tuoday Market, In West Baghdad the wall bogan 
it the Gute of the Fiof of Zubaydah, so as to inolude 
tho Upper Harbour, and passing to the Katrabbul Gato 
followed up the Tine of the ‘Trench of Tahir, probably aa» 
far aa tho Anbar Gute—the Bab-al-Hadid (the Tron Gute) 
Doing especially mentioned during the siege operations. 
From the Trench the wall curved down in a great somi- 
circle, enclosing the City of Mangir, until it rejoined the 
‘grin some distance to the east of the Basrah Gute, 
near the Palace of Humayd, ‘The exact line followed 
by the wall botween the ‘Pahirid Trench and the Palace 
of Humayd is, unfortunately, not given. A ditch was dug 
outside the line of wall wheresoever no canal already existed, 
‘and the total cost of these fortifications is reported to havo 
amounted to 330,000 dindrs or gold pioces, equivalent to 
about £160,000, 

Tho main attack on the part of the besieging troops from 
Simard was direoted against the Shammisiyah Gate on 
the east sido, and against the Katmbbul Gate on the west 
Dunk; but from the wall of the Fief of Zubaydah, and 
flong tho Trovch, the dofendors groatly harassed their 
opponents by stones from the entapults erected over the 
various gateways. At the end of several monttis of blockade 
fa genoral assault was finally ordered by the besiegers, who 
wade their attack all along the line from the Yasiriyah 
Quarter and the Anbar Gate on the west, to the Khuriisin 
Gato at the eastern extremity of the Sha«mmisiyah Quarter, 
Tho attack suceeded, for after the Upper Bridge of Bouts 
hind been burnt, the di wore at length carried, and 
Mustafa being now driven out of Rusifah, was taken 
prisoner and forced toabiento. Before long ho eamo to 
his death at the hands of his eaptors, and the Turk Body 
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Guard then returned victorious to their nominal sovereign 
Mu'tazz in Simarri, whom three years later they likewise 
* deposed and murdered. 

As has already been pointed out, the partial ruin of 
Western Baghdad, more especially of the Round City of 
Mangiir, had followed as the result of the first siege in the 
time of Amin. This sccond siege under Mustain now 
Drought about the rain of the three Northern Quarters 
of East Baghdad, namely Rusifah, Sammistyah, and 
Mukharrim. The Turkish Body Guard had for the time 
triumphed, but before another thirty years had elapsed, 
eventa occurred which eansed Simurri to be deserted by 
the Caliphs, and Mu‘tadid (nophow of Mu'tazz), who 
succeeded to the throne: in 279 (892 4.n.), Permanoutly 
re-established the Caliphate in tho older capital, Settling 
in East Baghdad, he laid the foundations of the great 
complex of Palaces which stood on the Tigris bank below 
the Mukhurrity Quarter, forming the great Harim, or 
Haramayn (the Precincts), which was afterwards commonly 
known as the Dir-al-Khilifah (the Abode of the Caliphate), 
These Precincts became the nucleus of the later city, which 
developed from the line of suburbs spreading round the 
lund side of the great Palace of the Ouliphs. This was 
Walled in at a later date, and at the present timo still 
exists, forming the modern city of Baghdad on the east 
bank of the Tigris. 

Ttis to the writers who flourished during the last quartar 
of the third century (the niuth a.n,), namely Yi'kai 
Rustah and Thn Serapion, that we owe our first, 
our only systematic descriptions of Baghdad. Ya'kabt 
begins by describing the Round City as originally founded 
in the reign of Mansiir, and thon passes on to a detailed: 
account of its suburbs, concluding with a brief notice of 
the three Eastern Quarters of Rusifah, Shammasiyah, and 
Makharrit. The description of tho canals given by our 
ext aathority, Ibn Serapion, supplements Yu'kibi, and 
nables us (as already said) to plot out tho topography by 
@ rough system of triangulation; Iba Rustah adding. some 
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few additional details. ‘The critical examination of these 
three authorities, however, need not now detain us; they 
form the chief basis of the whole of the description of* 
Baghdad which, in book form, will shortly be published, 
and their works will there be fully reviewed. Points of 
detail in the plan of the city are supplemented by incidental 
notices of events under various years, occurring in the 
yolumes of the great chronicle of Tabari, more especially 
in his descriptions of the two carlier sieges as already 
mentioned, and thus the earlier accounts can be filled in 
and completed. 

‘A tatter that must be’ noted in connection with these 
and the following descriptions of Baghdad, is the curiously 
arbitrary way in which the Arab geographers regard the 
position of the Round City of Mansir in relation to the 
points of the compass, and to the system of canals and roads 
that surrounded it. ‘They appear to assume that the Tigris 
held its course entirely from west to east, and hence lay 
to the north of the city of Mangir ; further, that the Sarat 
Canal (branching from the ‘Iai Canal) ran in a direction 
from south to north before flowing out into the Tigris, and 
thas passed to the eat of the Round City. On thee 
auppositions, which a glance at the map will show only 
agree very partially with the facts of the ease all the earlier 
topographical descriptions are based. Thus the Baduraya 
District is spoken of as lying east of the Sarat, while the 
Katrabbal Distriet was to the west of this stream; we, on 
the other hand, should rather have said that these districts 
(respectively abore and below the Round City) Iay to 
the south and north of the Sarat. Again, Ya'kubi, in 
describing the suburbs near the Muhawwal Gate states that 
along the Surat, going up-stream south (we should say west), 
there re certain Fiefa lying to the westward (we should 
say north) of this canal, and be always refers to the City of 
Mansiir as occupying ita western bank. ‘This arbitrary view 
jp regard to the main points of the compass must probably 
account for the reference made by Mas‘adi to the Bab-al- 
Hadid (the Tron Gate) on the Tahirid Trench as a gate 
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of Baghdad that opened “towards the south,” the explana 
tion being that since the Trench must curve away ab 
nearly a right angle on leaving the Surat, the Gates along 
its upper course were described as opening “towards the 
south,” because the Trench which bifurcated from the Sarié 
was held to flow west before turning north to flow into the 
Tigris in s course parallel to that of its parent stream the 
Sarat. 

To complete the list of our earliest authorities it remains 
to-bo mentioned that, besides his work on Geography (giving 
us the detailed description of Baghdad), Yn‘kubi alsa wrote 
« History, which he finished in the year 260 (874 A.v,); 
and dating from rather more than hulf-a-century later we 
have the celebrated work called “The Meadows of Gold 
by Mas‘idi. From the pages of both these historical 
Works, as from the chronicle of Tabari already mentioned, 
innumerable small details may be gleaned for the topography 
of Baghdad, which, though incidental and fragmentary, 
fire often invaluable for fixing minor pointe, 

The half-century which followed on the return of tho 
Culiphs to Baghdad, and which preceded the advent of 
the Buyids, witnessed the completion of the three great 
Palaces, the Firdis, the Husant, and the Taj, with the 
Mosque of the Caliph, in the southern part of Kast Baghdad 
along the river bank. ‘Those palaces, it will be remembered, 
lay itmediatoly to the south of the Gate of the Tuesday 
Market in the city wall, which Mustain had built durin 
the second siege; and before long East Baghdad thus came 
40 be almost doubled in area. Daring the later years of 
the third century (the ninth 4.p,) this older wall, which 
ran in a semicircle round the three northern quarters of 
Rusifah, Shammasiyah, and Mukbarrim, must either have 
been purposely destroyed or else have boon allowed to fall 
to ruin, for the new quarters romnd the Palaces in. part 
overlapped the Mukhutrim Quarter. Meanwhile, in the 
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early years of the fourth century (which began 912 a.n), 
the walls of the Round City of Mangir, in West Baghdad, 
had likewise fallen to complete ruin, us also the two older 
Palaces of the Golden Gate and the Khuld; the ground 
‘here coming to be taken up by the new quarters that eur- 
rounded the Busrah Gate, and the Bab-al-Mubawwal to the 
west of the Round City on the great highroad leading 
towards Anbar. 


REVERENCES TO PLAN OF BAGHDAD, 
No. 2 
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‘Tho Turk Body Gunrd, since the return of the Caliphs 
from Simarra, had lost all power, and in 334 (046 a.p,) 
the third of the periods into which it has been found 
convenient to divide the history of the Abbasids began, 
its outset being marked by the arrival of the Buyid Prinoe 
Mu‘izz-od-Dawlah in Baghdad. ‘Cho period of the Buyid 
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supremacy Insted for rather more than a century, and was 
characterized by the erection of many fine buildings in 
the capital of the Caliphate. The Buyid Princes were 
Porsian by descont and Shi'sh by sympathy; they had 
subjugated both Mesopotamia and the region now known 
4s Persia, where various members of the family opcupied 
tho provincial goveraments, while the Prince, who was the 
head of'the house, as a rule made Bughdad his residence, 
and from this centre of government controlled the Ouliph, 
‘and in his name strove to dominate all Eastern Tslam. 

‘The Buyid Princes built their Palaces in Eust Baghdad 
‘on the ground formerly occupied by the Shammasiyah and 
part of the Mukharrim Quarters; and these Palaces, which 
thoir successors the Saljik Princes took over end enlarged, 
were known by the name of the Ditr-as-Sultanoh (the Abode 
of the Sultanate). ‘The buildings were begun under Mu‘izg~ 
ad-Dawlah the Buyid, who had especially entitled himeclf 
to the lasting gratitude of the people of Baghdad by 
erecting a huge Dyke which, when kept in repair, provented 
the inundation of the city by the flooding of the streams 
flowing out into the Tigris at the Shamma-tyah lowlands, 
Ata later date his nephew and successor “Adid-ad-Dawlah 
built « hospital in West Baghdad on the ruins of the Khuld 
Palace, and this for threo centuries was a school of medical 
science which became famous throughout the East under 
the namo of the Bimiristin ‘Adudi (the Hospital of “Adud- 
ad-Davlah). 

Daring the century of the Buyid supremacy we have the 
threo first names in the long list of the Arab geographers, 
namely, Istukhri, Tbn-Hawkal, and Mukaddasi, cach of 
whom gives a succinct description of Baghdad. ‘The 
geography of Istakrt, who wrote in 340 (051 a.n,), was 
re-edited and enlarged by Thn-Hnwkal in 367 (978 4.p,): 
but as rogards Baghdad, the two accounts are practically 
identical, except for very fow minor details ‘They describe 
East Baghdad as almost entirely taken up by the palaces, 
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namely, in the first place by the Palaces of the Caliph, or 
Harim (the royal precincts), these extending south with 
their gardens as far down as the Nahr Bin two leagues 
distant from the centre of the town; and secondly, by the 
great Palace of the Buyid Sultan in the upper part of the 
city. The walls of these various palaces are suid to bave 
formed a continuous line along the Tigris bank from the 
Shammfsiyuh Quarter down-stream for a distance of about 
five tiles. Opposite the Shammisiyah of the eastern. bank 
lay the Hnrbiyah Quarter in West Baghdad, and below 
this was Karkh, which further had given its name in 
general parlance to ull that half of Baghdad which lay to 
the west of the Tigris; Eust Baghdad being still known 
fis the Rugifah side, or as the quarter of the Bab-ut- 
from the great arched gate of this name ut the head of the 
Main Bridge, 
stakhri mentions three groat Friday Mosques as in use 
at his date, namely, the Mosque of Rusafah, and that of 
the Palace of the Caliph in East Baghdad, with the old 
Mosque of the City of Mangir in West Baghdad; while 
Tbn-Hawkal (a quarter of a century Inter) adds a fourth, 
this having come into use by his time, namely, the Mosque 
fat Bardtha on the road to Muhawwal town, originally 
4s shrine dedicated to the Caliph ‘Ali, whom the Shi'ahs 
more especially hol in honour. In Kalwadhi also, « league 
distance down the river on the east side, there was at 
this dato a great Mosque which might rightfully be 
considered us belonging to Baghdad, seeing that the houses 
of the Eastern City were continuous from below the Palaces 
of the Caliph to this outlying township. Both Istukbri 
and Tbn-Hawkal, in spite of the numerous new-built palaces, 
deplore the ruin which had already befallen so many 
quarters; thus Istakhri writes that all the road between 
the Main Bridge and the eastern Khurasin Gute had in 
formor times been occupied by houses, but that in his 
time these for the most part were already in ruin. 

Tn Western Baghdad, Karkh is said still to be the most 
populous and best preserved quarter, and here the merchants 
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who lived at the Yasiriyah suburb had their houses of 
business. Tstakhri then proceeds to give a detailed 
account (copied without acknowledgement by all subsequent 
authorities) of the ‘Ii Canal, flowing through Karkh, 
which was naviguble for boats all the way from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris; its numerous unnavigable branches, 
namely the Sarit Canal and other minor channels, ramifying 
throughout the adjacent quarters. The extreme breadth 
cross both halves of the city (East and West Baghdad) 
Intaklui gives at five miles (the same as the length given 
for the Palace walls along the eastern river bank), and his 
‘sccount conchides with the remark that the gardens of the 
Palaces of the Caliph and others, in East Baghdad, were 
almost entirely irrigated by water-channels derived from 
the Nahrawan Canal, since the Tigris ran ut too low a level 
for ita waters to be brought into the city, except by the 
mechanical contrivance of the water-wheel, called Dilib, 
which involved much labour. 

The account of Baghdad written by Mukaddasi in 375 
(085 a.p,) is less interesting than might have been expeoted 
from the other portions of his excellent and original work! 
‘He mentions few topographical details, but after expatinting 
on the many advantages of position and climate. which 
Mansiir gained by selecting this particular site for his 
capital, he passes on to lament the present ruin of the great 
city, which he fears will soon rival Simarr® in its stato 
of chronic insurrection and infamous misrule, In Karkh, 
on the west bank, he mentions the Fief of Rabi as the 
most populous quarter, and states. that on this side were 
to be found most of the Markets and fine houses still 
standing in spite of the general decay. He speaks of the 
Hospital Iately built by ‘Agud-ad-Dawlah opposite the 
Bridge of Boats leading to East Baghdad; and in this 
other half of the city the best preserved quarters were, he 
sys, those lying round the Bab-at-Tak (the great Arch 
at the Bridgebead), and near the Dar-al-Ami, namely the 
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Palace of the Buyid Princes recently built over part of 
the Shammisiyah Quarter. 

‘Adud-nd-Dawlah had died in Baghdad during the year 
872 (082 a.p,), a short time before Mukuddusi wrote this 
description, and he was buried (as all good Shitah» should 
be) at Mashhad “Ali, the celebrated shrine on the Euphrates, 
where the grave of the Caliph ‘AIT was said to have been 
made, After the death of ‘Adud-nd-Dawlah the Buyid 
power declined, and a period of internecine war followed, 
which only ended in 447 (1055 a.n.), when Tughril Beg, 
the Suljak, after suppressing the last Buyid Prince, became 
master of Baghdad. With him bogins the period of the 

\jik supremacy (the fourth period in the history of 
Abbasids), which lasted about a contury, and is celebrated 
for the acts and deeds of Alp Arslan and Malik Shih. 
The Saljiks wore of the Turk race (the Buyids had been 
Persians), and unlike their prodecessors, the Suljtk Princes 
for the most part did not reside in Baghdad, but maintained 
there a deputy who acted as their Lieutenant-Governor of 
Mesopotamia. He resided in Baghdad, occupying the Buyid 
Palace now generally called the Palace of the Sultanst 
thus Baghdad already in Suljik times was no longer 
nominally even the seat of government in the East, 

Duting from the earlier years of the Saljik period we 
have a work called “The History of Baghdad,” written by 
Khatib in 450 (1058 a.p.), which still unfortunately remains 
in MS, Tt is full of interesting details in regard to the 
in and position of the various in both the 
western and oustern quarters of the city, and much of 
it has been copied, without any acknowledgemont, by later 
compilers, such as Yakit. ‘This work of Khutth contains, 
for instance, the account of the Greek Embassy to Baghdad 
in the year 305 (917 4.n,),! with the description of the 
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Palaces of the Caliphs in the time of Muktadir, and though 
Khotib is in great part merely a compiler, his book 
® compilation at first hand citing authorities, which is 
more than unfortunately can be said of the works of many 
later writers, 

‘The coutury of the Saljik supremacy witnessed the groat 
expansion of East Bughdud, for during the reign of 
Muktadi (fifth in deseent from Muktadir) suburbs were 
founded and grew up round the Puluces of the Qaliph which 
in the reign of his son and successor Mustazhir were 
surrounded by the city wall that still exists. As showing 
the wide extent of the inctropolis on both banks of the 
river before the reign of Mustuzhir, Khatib reports that 
when ho lived in Baghdad there were six Great Mosques 
where the Public Prayers were always said on the Friday. 
Theso were, four in West Bughdad, namely, the Mosque 
of Mansi in the Busrah Gate Quarter, tho Mosque of the 
Harbiyah Quarter, that of the Fief of Zubaydaly, and the 
Mosque of Baritha hulf-way to Muhawwal on the ‘Tad 
Canal ; while in East Baghdad there were only two Friday 
Mosques, namely, the old Mosque in Rusifuh’ and that 
whioh the Caliph ‘Ali Muktafi had built near the Husuni 























b also gives some important data concerning. the 
area covered by the houses of Baghdad in his day; fully 
confirming whit bas been told us in. the provious century 
by Tatakbri, to the effect that the city had thon alrwidy 
extended over an area of land messuring five miles acrous 
in every direction. The statements found in Khatib ore 
reckoned in terms of the Jar), a land measare which was 
4 square of sixty ells side. Adopting tweuty-threo inches 
as the mean of the various estimates for the length of the 
ell (dhira’), three Juris and a third may be taken as 
equivalent to our acre, or in other words ten Jariba are 
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equal to threo acres, and the English square mile would 
contain 2,133 Juribs.! 

Coming now to the statements made by Khatib we find 
that three valuations of the area of the city at different 
epochs ure recorded. The earliest dates from the time when 
Muwaifuk, brother of the Caliph Mu‘tamid, was in Baghdad 
—presumably therefore about the year 270 (884 a.0,)— 
during the Zanj rebellion, while the Caliphs still resided 
at Simarra. It is reported that East Baghdad at this 
covered 26,250 Jaribs, West Baghiad covering 
Taribs, of which total the cemeteries counted for 74 Jaribs. 
Those figures give an arva of about 123 and 8} square miles 
respectively for the two halves of the city, East and West, 
or 21 square miles in total, the cemeteries occupying rather 
niore than 22 acres of this space. 

Next, at some date nearer to the time of Khatib, which 
ia not exuctly specified, but when Baghdad had once more 
become * the Abode of the Caliphate,” the numbers recorded 
rv 27,000 Jaribs for East Baghdad, and for the older 
city.on the western bank at one time 26,750 Jaribs, but 
at another time 16,750 Jaribs, unless, indeed, the higher 
of these figures be regarded as merely a clerical error for 
the Iower, though as against this supposition it is to be 
remarked that each figure as cited by Khatib is vouched 
for on a separate authority. These figures work out as 
the equivalent of 123 square miles for East Baghdad, and 
for the lower estimate of the western city somewhat under 
eight square miles. In round numbers 205 square miles 
for both sides at this lower estimate for West Baghdad, 
while the sum-total would come up to about twenty-five 
square miles if we accept the higher figure. 

‘These caloulations cannot of course be regarded as very 
exuct, but the Arubs were, for their time, skilful. land 
surveyors, practising the art for their fiscal assessments 
and for the laying down of the irrigation canals. Further, 
as ubore noted, these figures tend to coufirm the estimate 
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already given by Tstakhri, which, at five miles across, length 
and breadth, would give twenty-five quare miles for the 

and 19} square miles for the area of a circle with 
ameter.’ How much Baghdad has decreased since 
the times of the Caliphs is apparent from the fact that 
at the present day East Baghdad is computed to. cover 
An area of 591 acres, while in West Baghdad tho remains 
known as “the Old Town” comprise only 146 acres, giving 
total for both sides which is equivalent to rather over 
one square mile and a sixth, 

i already said, had inherited from their 
predecessors, the Buyids, the great Palace and Government 
Offices called the Dar-as-Sultanah in the upper part of the 
Eastern City. On the south side of this Mulile Shah in 435 
(1002 4.p,) founded the great Saljak Mosque known as the 
Jami’-as-Sultan, while at about the same time his Wasi, the 
celebrated Nizam-al-Mulk, built und endowed the Nizamiyah 
Gollego on the land by the Tigris bank below the Palaces of 
the Caliph, These buildings both date from the reign of 
tho Caliph Muktadi—467 to 487 (1075 to 1094 a..)—in 
whose time also many now quarters were aid out to tho 
north and east of the Palaces of the Caliphs, which quarters 
before long came to form the new town of East Bughdad, 
Tn 488 (1005 4.p,) at the beginning of the reign of the 
next Caliph, Mustazhir, this New City, lying about a mile 
bolow the Saljik Palaces was surrounded by a 
By four gates, which wall (as proved by the gatos) is identical 
in its main lines with the present town wall of modern 
Baghdad, 

‘The Caliphate, even before the beginning of the Saljak 
Period, had already suiik into political insignificance, and 
the Caliphs having mach spare time and considerable 
revenues employed their energies in palace building, Te 
is indeed mainly to this perfod that tho great Harta, or 
Precinct, us their residence came to be called, owes ite 
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magnificence, ax described in the pages of Yi He 
mentions in particular the great Rayhaniyin (the Palace 
on the Perfumers’ Market) and the second Palace of the 
Crown (Kogr-at-Taj), both of whick were built at the close 
period. 

430 (1186 a.n.), under the Caliph Manstir 
Rishid (not to be confounded with Hardn-ar-Rashid), 
Baghdad sustained a third siege, of only two months! 
duration however, by an army under command of Sultan 
Mus'iid the Suljik. ‘Tho Sultan, who had pitched his siege 
camp at the Milikiyab, found no difficulty in investing 
the city, for the Governor of Wisit on the lower Tigris, 
sent him. up reinforcements by boat which shut in the 
Guliph from the river side, while the populace, taking 
advantage of the troubles, rose in insurrection, plundoréd 
the quarters of the Western City, and sucked the Paluce 
called the Tahirid Harim, where, it is said, they gained an 
immense booty. After a blockude of fifty days, the Caliph 
Mansir Rashid finally fled to Mosul, and was thero forced to 
abdicate, his uncle, Mukammad Muktafy, being set up in his 
place, and Sultan Mas‘id retired with his army eastward.! 

'A fourth sioge took pluce twenty-one years later during 
the reigu of the Caliph Muhunimad Muktaff, whose relations 
with Sultan Muhamuad, nephew and successor of Sultan 
Mas'did aforesaid, hud become so strained in 551.1. that 
the Saljik Sultan, marching into ‘Irak, uppeared with his 
urmy before the walls of Baghdad in the month Dhu-l- 
Ka'adoh of that year (Januury, 1157 a.p,). The Caliph 
forthwith shut himself up in East Baghdad, where # great 
store of munitions and provisions by his orders had already 
Deen brought together, and the city walls were well pro- 
vided with both catapults and mangonels, the towers being 
garrisoned by cross-bowmen, Further, barges, also carrying 
cross-bowmen and estapults, were set to patrol the Tigrim 
where the Bridges of Boats hud been taken up in order 
thoroughly to guard the river side of the Eastern City. 
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Marching down the grout Khuriiin road, Sultan 
Muhumnad offeetod a junction with bie Lieutenant, tho 
Governor of Mosul, and himsol€ orossoil the Tigris uboee! 
Bughlud. ‘The attack was. delivered in two. divisions, 
tumely, from tho western quartor and from the north-oust, 
Whore part of tho Saljak urmy occupied the geoat Puluoo 
of tho Sultans outside tho city wall. Up-rtroun, above 
Paghdad, Sultan Muhammad hud already spanned the Tigris 
by w now Bridgo of Boats, thus conveniontly to. connoot 
the two portions of his army. His own headquartons wore 
on the Surat Canal, and from timo to time he himself crossed 
ty the Ralaow of tho Sultans in onder to ure on the siege 
operations, In East Baghdad the city walls wero closely 
inyosted by his troops, in spite of frequent sullion trom 
Within the town, and tho besiegers shortly after their arrival 
were reinforced from Hillah, Kafab, Wasit, and Bastuh. 
Tn spite of numbers, however, they made but little progress, 
aud at the end of two months the Sultan found that his 
advanced positions had come to be so Marussed by: the 
mnangonels of the townspeople that he was forced to shift 
hhis headquarter camp in West Baghdud, and retire westward 
to the line of tho ‘Ist Canal, His troops had’ more than 
ouoe made an attack against tho river front of East Bughdad, 
Where there was no city wall, only the line of the gient 
Palaces and gardens of tho Caliph; but coming to. the 
asswult in their boats they worw always beaten. off by the 

1nd they had lost many of their boat men, 
i tho mouth Safvr of 552 (Marc, 1157 a.1,) 
the Hajj Caravan from Movow strived on its turn journey, 
nd tho Pilgri uch scanifalized at the spectacle 
of tho Commundor of the Faithful being assaulted. in. hin 
own capital by tho Sajak Sultan, Further, in the cous 
of the last two mouths the Caliph Muktati had siccomfully 
tured tho arts of diplommey aguinst his adversary, and 
Sultan Muhammad, in addition to the illsuocess of the 
ogo, now found himself threatened by treason at homie, 
Where a relative was working to supplant him in his capital 
sity of Hamadin, Matters now went rapidly from bal to 
























































‘worm, and in the following month of Rabi L (April), after 
having beon rather more than threo months encamped. before 
Baghdad, Sultan Muhammad in dospair procipitatoly ralsod 
the sioge, He bail frst to cross the ‘Tigrin by. his sew 
Wridlge above the Palace of the Sultans, before he could 
sot out for Hamlin with his body-guard and porsonal 
followors, but hia reteoat being ill-orgunized, ho camo 
isnt to los his baggago at the pomago of tho Bridgy of 
Boats. The people of Bughdad, hearing of his doparture, 
‘came pouring ont of the city, atormod and sucked the Palave 
of the Sultins—the gates of which they tore off, buening 
all the furniture within ita preoinets—and then suddenly 
advancing, the mob cut the communications between the 
Body-guard of the Sultan aud his army, which still remained 
enoamped in West Baghdad, Sultan Muluinmad, however, 
ouly delayed to recover his personal buggage, and then 
Tustened his retreat along the Khurasin highroad towards 
Hamada, leavig the snuia body of his army under the 
command of the Governor of Mosul to settle matters as 
they could, ‘These were still in foree on the western bank, 
Dnt finding they were thus abandoned, the troops promptly 
retired north on Mosul, without auy further molestation at 
the hands of the Baghdad people, 

‘The dotaila of this siege, of which the foregoing is 
‘8 condensed account, are graphically related by the con 
temporary historim ‘Imid ad-Din of Infubn, who was in 
Baghdad at the time, and todke tho oceasion of the rotrout 
to indito m congratulatory ode to tho Caliph Muktaft on 
the success of his arms. ‘The account, it is truo, adds little 
to olir topogruphical knowledge, but in tho dearth of 
oontomporary writors it is not without intorost.' A notice 
of this fourth sioge is also recorded in the Chroniale 
of Tbn-alAthir, who becomes our best goneral authority 
for Baghdad after the middle of tho fourth centary (the 
tenth a.v,)—wheu ‘Tubart and his contivuator “Arb have 
closed their annals—and this Ohroniclo carries us down t6 


1 sfndend- Din, i 246 to 266 (in Rec des Toten rots A Vhiaoire dee 
Siljowcldae yar Mh, Mootams, Leplen, 1980); Tu-al-Athie, ai, M40. 
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tho year 628 (1230 a.0,), namely to the reign of ‘the father 
of the lust Abbusid Caliph of Baghdad, 

‘Tho Saljae supremacy may be suid virtually to have 
como to an ond with the death of Sultan Sanjur, the lant 
of the great Si n 562 (1157 .p,); after which began 
the fifth ond last period in the history of Baghdad. ‘This 
was characterized by the almost complete politioal inaige 
j and the Caliphate, after 
of this dotage, camo to an end with the Mongol 
n under Hiligi in 656 (1268 a.n,). Daring thin 
period the Caliphs were chiefly occupiod in pulling down 
nd rebuilding ephemeral palaces, and with laying out 
gardens within the Harim walls, all of which fu 
uppear to have greatly impressed the Persian Poot Khitkan, 
who visited Baghdad in 650 (1155 a.p.) on hie pilgrimage 
Yo Mecea, He has left us a very rhetorical description 
(useless, unfortunately, for topographical purposes) of what 
he saw in ‘the Abode of the Caliphate’: the gardens, he 
ays, are the equal of those of Paradise; the waters of the 

which are only comparable in their pellucidness to 
rs of the Virgin Mary, flow round past the Karkh 
Quarter, and the river surfuee is everywhere covered with 
boats which Khikint likens to the Orndle of Jesus for 
their grace of build, With good deal more in this style 
of bombast, and avoiding any detsiled description of tho 
town or its palaces, KhikiinT concludes his poom with a long. 
Panegyrio of the Coliph Muhammad Muktaff, and of the 
Various learned persons whom he saw in Bughdad,t 

Benjamin of Tudola, the Jewish traveller, visited Baghdad 
« few yearn after the timo of Ki approximately in 
955 (1160 a.n.), but bis narratis us little topos 
Sraphical informatiou, sinow his attention is wholly direated 
to onumerating tho settlements of his co-religion 
Babylonia. “He states, however, that in his timo tho Caliph 
only left hin Palnco onco a your, namely, ou the great 
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Feast Duy at the close of the Ramadiin Fast, when setting 
forth in procession he visited the Mosque near the Bugrab 
Gate, which samo Benjamin of Tudela saya was the 
Metropolitan Mosque of the City. The Jimi* of the older 
City of Mongiir is evidently the place here designated ; 
‘but it may be questioned (comparing this with the account 





tus by Ibn Jubayr a quarter of a coutury later) whother 
cithor the Caliph Muhammad Muktai or Mustanjid really 
maintained the seclusion of which Benjamin of Tudela 





futilities of tho Persian Khaki 
fare the gruphic descriptions given us by the Spauiah Arab 
‘hn Jubsyr who visited Baghdad some thirty years Inter, 
‘namely, in 580 (1184 a.n.). He was then on his way back 
from Mecca, and came up the great Kifah highroad from 
the south, having crossed the Euphrates at Hillah by the 
Bridge of Boats, recently established here by the Caliph 
Nisir for the convonience of the Pilgrims, who formerly 
ind had to cross the great river in a ferry. After leaving 
the Euphrates, Ibn Jubayr passed through the town of 
Sargur on the canal of that name, and entered Baghdad 
on the third day of the month Safar, 580 (17th May, 1184), 
lighting in the suburb of West Baghdad called the 
Kurayyah, which lay over against the Nigimiysh College 
of the Eastern City.? 

Thn Jubayr devotes many pages to tho account of what 
ho did during the fortnight of hiv sojourn in the 
copital of the Caliph Nayir, whom he bud the honour of 
seeing on more than one occasion, Ho describes Wont 
Bughidad ox being for the groator part in rain, Its four 
mont populous quarters wore: first, the Kurayyah suburb 
noar the (later) Bridge of Boats, the best built in the first 
nstanco and the least dilapidated ; next to this was Karkh 
nirtounded by ite own wall; and above lay tho quarter 
of the Bastah Gato (for what atill remained of tho Round 

















1 ve fha Itinerary of Reojatin of Tudela," i, 97 (in Hebrew and Bogtish, by 
Ay Asher, 1800). 
SNe Travels of Thu Jubayr," ited by W. Weight, p) 219. 
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City had now come to bo known by the name of ita south 
cuxtora Gate) with the Great Monque of Mansi, still used 
for the Friday Prayers; lastly, the qaarter called the Shirl 
(tho Highrowd) mlong tho ‘Tigris bik abovo the “Aqudt 
Tonpital, the market of which connected tho Shiri* Quartor 
with the suburb of the Bagrah Gate. Other, but Toss 
populous, quarters of West Baghdad wore: the Harblyuh, 

highost on the river buuk, and adjacont thetwto the 
‘Atiibiyah Quattor, or the ‘Atiabiyin. ‘This lant perpetuated! 
the namo of *Attab, groat-grandson of Omayyuh (tho 
wncestor of the Omayyud Culiphs), and ‘Attab, who was 
4 contemporary of the Prophet, bad bea named by 
Muhammad to be Governor of Mecca, a post which he also 
continued to hold during the reign of the Caliph Abu Bakr: 
Tho quarter of Baghdad which bore his name appears to 
have been occupiod by his descendants who had settled 
there at an anknown period, and the name of the “Attabiyin 
afterwards obtained a world-wide renown by reason of the 
*AUtabi silk stuffs (in Buropo called Tubby), which were 
first manufactured in this suburb! Further, Ibu Jubayr 
sow the tomb of Ma'raf Kurkhi near the Bagrah Gute 
suburb, und the shrine of the Inim Misi in the great 
cemetery to the north (known now as the Kaximayn), this 
last being surrounded by the graves of many distinguisled 
ud holy personages, 
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‘Across tho river ia East Baghdad, and opposite the 
‘Kiziauyn, was the Quarter round the Tomb of Abu Hanifah, 
lying ubove Rusafih aud its groat Mosque, and round this 
ast wore soon the sopulchres of many other holy, men, 
‘and moro celebrated still the Tombs of the Calipha. At 
4 cousiileratlo distanoo below Rugifah camo tho Palucos 
‘of the Caliph, covering an aroa estimated at more than 
f quarter of the whole of tho Kastora City, and tho 
oyul precincts wore onvirelod by tho various palucos of 

nublor, eo to speak “imprisoned in their 
grandeur.” Thu Jubayr wus much struck by the beauty of 





the gardens in this quartor; but ho remarks that, the 


markets of ast Baghdad wore almost entirely supplied by 
the produce of the lands undor cultivation on the opposite 
for western bank. ‘Thero were three Great Mosques for the 
Friday Prayers in use in East Baghdad when Ibu Jubsye 
was there, namely, the Mosque of the Caliph within the 
Puluce; the Mosque uf the Sultan, which lay outside to 
‘the north of the Gute of the Sultan in the City wall, auil 
standing in front of the Suljtk Palaces; and lastly the 
Rusifah Mosque, which stood « mile distant from the Mosgue 
of the Sultan aforesaid, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Shrine of Abu Hanifuh. 

Tn tho whole of Baghdad Ibn Jubayr farther counted 
cloven Mosques whore the Friday Prayers wore said, and 
of Hammine or Hot-baths, 40 many that none could toll 
their numbor; one perron assuring him that thore were 
over wo thousand, and he adds thut in these the halls 
Wore 40 finoly plastered with bitumen, brought from Buxrab, 
thot the visitor imagined the walls to be lined with slabs 
of blak marhle, Of Collogos—each moro magnificent thai 
's palaco—over thiety wore to be counted, the greatort being. 
the Nigimiyab, which had boon recently restored. Lastly, 
Thn Jubayr describes tho efty wall with its four gates, whieh 
wont ina semi-circle round East Baghdad, from the Tigris 
Bunk above to the river again below the city quarters 
fand this wall, as already said, is virtually identical with 
the prevent wall round modern Baghdad, for oue of the 
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extant gates still bears an inscription set up by the Caliph 
Nisir, who was reigning when Ibo Jubayr visited Baghdad, 

‘Towards the close of the reign of this samo Caliph Nagin, 
and about the y 3 (1220 a.n.), Yakit wrote his great 
Goographical Dictionary (the articles arranged in alphas 
betical order), which forms, perhaps, the groutest. storehouse 
of geographical fucts compiled by any one man during the 
Middlo Ages. He knew Baghdad intimately, haviag beon 
brought up there, but wrote at a distance, comp 
Uwneritically, and hence in minor points of detail he 
sometimes guilty of egrogious blunders. Hix descriptions 
of tho various Palaces of the Caliphs are invaluable, but hin 
Matomonta concerning the relative positions of plices: aud 
quurters in Baghdad, especially. in regard to the pointe 
of the compass, aro both vague and contradictory. If wo 
wore without the works of his predecessors, it would be 
impossible, following his accounts alone, to draw up any 
consistent plan of Baghilad ; but with the eurlior systematis 
desoriptions to refer to, enabling us to correct minor errors, 
the plan of the city having been laid down gains a fulness 
of detail that would be unattainable without the numerous 
articles of his Dictionary, 

He describes (under various artioles) Wost Baghdad as 
consisting in his day of u number of separate quartors, each 
surrounded by. its own wall. ‘Thus the Harbiyh in the 
vorthorn part of West Baghdad lay like a separate wallud 
town, nearly two wiles distant from tho remainder of Old 
Baghdad, and it wan surrounded by many waste lands. ‘Tho 
Harbiynh also included several minor quitters, and to tl 
weit of it lay the neparate townships of the Chair Sj, 
the Four Markots,” and the *Autbiyah, as nleoaly noticed 
by Ibn Juboyr. At somo distance to tho south off the 
Harbiyah stood the Old) Mosque of Mungiir, which was 
included in the quarter of the Bayrah Gate, this Gator ag 
ulready said, having given its name to what eontinued to 
be hubitablo of the older Round City, ‘Tho Karkhiiya Canal 
had in part disuppeared, but the Merchants’ Quirter of 
Karkh remained standing “u horse gallop” (or about halt. 
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‘a-mile) distant from the Bograh Gute Quarter, the population 
‘of which lust, being of the orthodox Sunnf fuith, were the 
rivals of tho Kurkh people, who were all bigoted heterodox 
Shitahs. 

Adjoining Karkb, and on the Tigris bank, was the 
Kurayyoh and the quorter of the Kallayin Canal, whoro 
fried meats were sold; also the Tabik Canal Quartor, which 
in the time of Yakit had been rocontly burnt down and 
‘henco, as bo says, those were already for the most part merely 
to many rabbish heaps, The quarter round the Muhawwal 
Gate, lying inland from Karkh and inhabited by Sunnis, 
who were slways at foud with their Shi'sh neighbours, 
‘appears to have still retained some of its former opulence; 
while the town of Muhuwwal, a league beyond the outer 
suburbs of West Baghdad, was populous and famous for 
its excellent markets. ‘The Shiiniriyah Cemetery lay to 
fio south of Karkb, while to the north of the Harbiyah 
extended the great burial-ground round the Shrine of the 
Iniim Masi, now known as the Kigimayn. 

On the eastern bank, the centre of population, was the 
raluce of the Caliph, described as oocupying a third 

part of the whole area of the city; and all round this lay 

u hetwork of markets and streets, extending to the oity wall, 

and in plives going beyond it, Outside the wall and at 

some distance to tho north, was Rusdlah with its Mosque 

surrounded by the Tombs of the Calipbs; and m 

boyond this wgain, lay the quartor named after the Shrine 
“of Abu Hanifal, with its own market; and theso two 

outlying auburba with the neighbouring Christian Quarter, 
called the Dar-ar-Riim (House of the Grovks), were all that 
_ronained habitable in the timo of Yakit of the older 

{worthorn) part of tho Kastorn City, which formerly had 

consisted of the three groat querters of Rusifah, Sham- 

‘miisiyab, and Mukbarein, 

YVakit, it will bo econ by the dates, describes Baghdad 
for us as the great city stood immediately prior to the 
Mongol invasion; und the only building of note erected 
after his time was the Mustangirfysh Colloge. ‘This was 
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Built by the Caliph Mustansir, the father of the last of 
tho Abbasids, and the desoription of it is given in the 
Contemporary Chronicle of Abu-l-Furaj.! ‘The ruins of this 
college still exist, and ut some distance from it stands the 
minarot of a Mosque also insoribod with the namo of this 
same Caliph, No mention, howover, of Mustansie having 
built w Moxque occurs in the Chronicles, und it seme 
robuble that these remains of the so-called, Mustangiriyah 
Mosquo are in roality thorn of the fur older Mosque of the 
Palace built by tho Caliph “AIT Muktaff moro than threo 
centuries brforv, which Mustangir having restored, onused 
to be ornamented with the imeription now beating his 
name, Tt anny be added that besides these buildings in the 
city of Baghdad, Mustansir also constructed the magnificent 
stone bridge of four arches ovor the Dujayl Canal 
near Harb, as is mentioned by the historian Fakhrt? the 
remains of which still exist and have boon carefully 
described by Captain Felix Jones, R 
Tn the dearth of authorities for the last centuries of the 
Mistory of Baghdad, some information may be obtained from 
th Biographical Dictionary compiled about the your 
8 4.0.) by Thn Khullikin, He wus « native of 
Trbil (Arbela) near Mosul in Upper Mevopotamia, and though 
it in not certain that he himself ever visited Bughdad, 
he was evidently well acquainted with the history of ite 
Publio buildings. From incidental remarks in’ tho ynrious 
Diographies wo often gain infor 
duildings especially 
chronicles of this pe 















































oa; thus hin article on Malik Shih, 
or the fuot that thiv Princo was the 
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of the Saljtke in East Baghdad, outside tho Paluoe tot 
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(1282 A.p.), a score of years after the Mongol suck of 
Baghdad; but of theso recent events he maintains a discreet 
silovoe throughout his Dictionary, which deals exclusively 
with the notablo personages of the past ago. 

For the details of the full of Baghdad and the grow’ 
siege by Hilagii, we huve to consult, in the main, the works 
of Porsian historians; since Thn-al-Athir closes his Chronial 
with the your 628 auit, and neither Abu-l-Faraj nor Abuel- 
FidA afford much iuformution on this subject. Indecil of 
the Mongol siogo in the sovonth contury At we 
Jess thon wo do, thnks to ‘Tubari, of the first siege in 
the time of the Caliph Amfa in the sovond century a.tt. 

The Persian History oulled the Tabakitt-i-Nasiri, which 
‘was written shortly after 058 (1200 a.v.), is a contemporary: 
uthority for the times of Halaga, and this with the infor 
mistion found in the work of Rasbid-ad-Din, also written 
in Persian, which was finished in 710 (1310 4.v.), provides 
fu fairly clear account of tho siege operations.’ After 
overrunning and devastating western Persia, the Mongol 
‘armies poured down the great Khurasin Road from Hulwan, 
the main body marching direct on East Baghdad. A con- 
sillerable detachment, however, had been sent up-stream 
with orders to cross the Tigris at Takrit, thenco to make 
‘swoop round, and after capturing Anbir on the Kuphrates, 
thoso troops were to approwch West Baghdad by tho line 
of the ‘Isat Canal. 

Tho Mongol forces were led by Th grandson of 
Tenghiz Khin, who commanded the contre division in 
hed his camp to tho east of Baghdad, 
igo boginning in the middle of Mubarram of the 
your O56 (January, 1258), His main attack was dirovted 
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‘against “the left of the city”—to one coming from Persia 
—namely, the Burj ‘Ajami (the Persian Bastion), and the 
Halbsh Gate. The right wing of the Mongol army lay 
before “the breadth of the city," that is to say on the north 
side, facing the Gate of the Market of the Sultan, called 
the Bab-as-Sultin by Ibn Jubsyr; and the left wing was 
encamped before the Kalwadhd Gate at the southern 
extremity of East Baghdad. ‘The detachments that had 
previously beon sent north across the river, after defeating 
the armies of the Caliph Musta‘sim on the right bank of 
the Tigris, took up their positions in two attacks; one near 
the ‘Adndi Hospital at the upper (older Main) Bridge of 
Boats; while the second had its siege camp below this to 
the southward, probably near the lower Bridge opposite 
the Palace of the Caliph, and outside the Quarter known 
as the Kurayyaht 

The lower camp of the Mongols on the western bauk is 
variously deseribed as having been pitched ut the place 
ealled Dilab-i-Bakal (in the Persian history of Rusbid-ad- 
Din), or at the Mabkelah (according to Abu-l-Faraj); the 
former name means “the Water-wheel of the Vegetable- 
gurden,” and the latter “the Kitchen-garden,”” both terme 
rewinding us of the older Dar-al-Battikh (the Vegetable 
Market), which stood, according to Ibn Serapion, in 
part of West Baghdad, ‘The Kaf'ah or Citadel which is 
also mentioned by Rashid-ad-Din, when describing the attack. 
ou the west side, presumably bas reference to whut in the 
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thirteenth century a.n, afill remained stunding of the oli 
fortifications of the Round City of Mansi. 

‘The siege operations, pushed to the uttermost by Halagi 
from outside the city, were but too well seconded by 
troachery within the walls of Baghdad, for both Karkh 
and the Quarter round the Shrine of the Imam Misi in the 
Kigimayn, were inhabited by Shiubs, who, to prove their 
‘bhorrence of the Sunni Caliph, corresponded traitorously 
with the Mongol enemy. After a blockade of about fifty 
days, 2 grest assault was ordered at the Persian Bastion 
moar the Halbah Gate, and East Baghdad having been 
taken by storm, the Caliph Musto'gim was brought out 
prisoner with his family and lodged in the Mongol camp. 
Shortly: afterwards Hilagi in porson entered the city av 
took up his residence in what Rashid-ad-Din calls the 
Muyminiyah (the Monkey-house”), doabtless a designed 
corruption for the name of the Maminiyah Quarter, which 
lay on the side of East Bughdad nearest to what had been 
the headquarter camp of the Mongols, 

‘Phe sack of Bughilad which followod lasted forty days, 
during which time large proportion of the inbabitants 
‘wera butchered in cold blood ; while a conflagration whi 
destroyed the Mosque of the Caliph, the Shrine of Mii 
al-Kazim, and the Tombs of the Caliphs at Rusifah, besides 
most of the streets and private houses, completed the ruin 
of the city. ‘The death of the Caliph Musta'sim, and of his 
‘sons, followed close on these events—the details of theie 
4 Martyrdom” are variously given in different authorities, 
who, however, agree as to the main facts—and thon the 
Mongol hordes passed on to farther conquests and fresh 
plunder; Hiligi leaving oniers that the Great Mosque 
of the Guliph and the Shrine of Must in the Kayimayn 
should be rebuilt. 
ae sece  h sol e  S 
Howie rory of the Monga” vol. i pp. 113. (33. Por the death 
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The stato of rain to which Baghdad was reduced by the 
Mongol sek ix clearly indicated, half @ century later, in 
the work known us the Marasid, an Epitome of Yakiit's 
Geographical Dictionary, which was composed about the 
year 700 (1300 A.n.) by on anonymous author. ‘This book 
gives a summary of the facts detailed in the more 
voluminous work; but, in addition, the epitowator, when 
treating of places personally known to him, constantly 
supplies. emendations correcting Yakiit, and states how 
matters stood in his own day, Hence, though primarily 
ouly an epitome of a compilation, the Marasid hus for 
Baghdad and Mesopotamia the value of an authority at first 
hund, ‘Tho author's description of Baghdad City is graphic 
and terse. After reforring to the riin brought about by 
long succession of plundering armies—Persians, Turks, 
and Mongols—each of which ad in turn wasted the goods 
and housos of the former inhubitants, he eonoludes with the 
following paragraph :— 

“Hence nothing now remains of Western Baghdad but 
some few isolated quarters, of which the best imbubited 
is Karkh; while in Eastern Baghdad all having long ago 
gone to ruin in the Shammisiyah Quarter and in the 
Mukharrim, they did build a wall round such of the city 
‘as remained, this came lying along the bank of the Tigris, 
Thus matters continued until the Turtars (under Halag) 
came, when the major part of this remnant also was laid 
in ruin, and its inhubitunts were all put to death, hardly 
‘one surviving to recall the excellence of the past. And 
then there came in people from the countryside, who settled. 
in Baghdad socing that its own citizens hud all perished 
0 the City now in indeed other than it was, its population 
in our time being wholly changed from its former state— 
but Allah, be He exalted, ordainoth all.””? 

Our lutest Arab anthority for Baghdad is Tbn Baritah, 
the Berber, whose travels may rival those of his gon 
temporary Marco Polo in extent. In his diary he took 
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Thn Jubayr as bis mole, and he eites ong passages from 
tlie work of his predecessor ; bat unfortunately docs not 
always state quite clearly whother what Ibn Jubayr had 
described in 580 (1184 .p.) was what he, Tbn Batitoh, 
Tund still found existing in Baghdad at the date of his 
‘own sojourn there in the year 727 (1827 a.p.). This 
‘vaguenoss of statement ilitates against the value of his 
work from a topogra| point of view. Ibn Batitab, 
however, describes some buildings of a later date than 
Ton Jubuyr; the Mustangiriyah College, for example, 
indicating where this stood in Eastern Baghdad, and hence, 
sinco its ruins still exist, enabling us to add anothor fixed 
point for connecting modern Baghdad with the mediaeval 
ity of the Caliphs. Further, Ibn Batiiteh (unless, indeed, 
in this he is merely worvilely copying his predecessor Tb 
Tubayr) appears to have been the last authority who saw 
the three great Mosques of the older capital still standing, 
namely, the Mosque of Mansi in West Baghdad, and the 
Rosifah Mosque on tho eastorn side, lying one mile distant 
from its neighbour the Mosque of the Saljikk Sultan. At 
the present day these three buildings soem to bave entirely 
disuppenred, us also all vestiges of the ‘Adudi Hospital, 
which in the fourteenth century a.v., though 4 complete 
ruio, was still standing on the right bank of the Tigris, 
at the place where the older Main Bridge crossed the 
river to Rusifah.? 

‘The last Moslem authority for Baghdad is the Porsian 
historian and geographer Hamd-Allah, surnamed Mustawft 
{thio Treasurer), who was the contemporary of Ibn Batiitah, 
the Berber, He wrote un Universal History called the 
Tarikh-i-Gusilah (the Choice Chronicle) and a work on 
Geography called the Nushat-al-Kulad (the Heart's Delight), 
the later work having been completed in the year 740 
(1339 .). Hamd-Allah describes Baghdad,* both east 
fand west, as in his day surrounded by walls, ‘The eastern 
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city wall had four gates, and from the river bank above 
to the river bank below followed a semicirole, measuring 
in the cireuit 18,000 paces. ‘The western suburb, whieh 
was known as Karkh, had two gates in its wall, and this 
wall measured 12,000 puces in its semiciroular sweep. The 
description of Hamd-Allah in rogard to the city wall is 
thas virtually identioal with that given by Ibn Jubayr, 
his predecessor by two centuries, and agrees with whut 
in now found to exist in modern Baghiad, Hamd-Alluh 
does not give names to the two Karkh gates, but the four 
gates in East Baghdad are named, and they may be easily 
identified with those mentioned by Iba Jubayr, and are 
evidently the same as the four that still exist under 
somewhat different names at the present. day. 

Hamd-Allah especially desoribes the Shrines of Baghdad, 
namely, the Kiyimayn, the Tomb of Ibn Hanbal, and the 
Tomb of Ma‘rif Karkhi on the west bank; and on the 
eastern sido the Shrine of Abu Hauifuh, ‘These all existed 
in the last contury, and, save one, may be seen at the 
present time. In his day, though no traco of them now 
remains, the Tombs of the Caliphs might still be visited 
in Rusifah, standing apart by themselves like a little town, 

Allah is also one of the first to mention the Shrine 
bd-al-Kadir of Gilin, which is a noted pluce of 
pilgrimage ia modern Baghdad; this ‘Abd-al-Kadir being 
the celebrated founder of the Kfdiriyah sect of Dervishes— 
‘ono of the most widespread religious orders of Islam—who 
died in 651 (1253 4.p.) and was buried in Baghdad, a few 
Yeurs, therefore, before the Mongol siege. 

For modern times the fullest account of Baghdad will 
be found in the writings of Niebuhr, Felix Jones, andl 
Sir H. Rawlinson. Carstein Niebuhr visited Mesopotamia 
sbout 1750, and has left a description of Baghdad, tho 
Accuracy of which more moder authorities confirm in every 
Point. Of the remains of mediaeval Baghdad, all that then 
could be certainly identified were the following, most of 
which are again noticed in the Memoir of Commander Felix 
Joues, written in 1857, and referred to in a previous note. 
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The seat of the Turkish Provincial Government was in the 
Jast eontury, as now, in the Exstera City, and the old wall 
which surrounds the town on the land side is pierced by 
four ancient gateways, ous of which, called the Bab-ut- 
Tulism (the Gute of the Talisman), as already stated, 
Bears the inseription of the Caliph Nasir. ‘The ruins of 
oth the Mustansiriyah College and the Mosque exist, and 
not very far from thie last stands the Shrine of ‘Abd-al- 
Kadir of Gilan, whioh dates buck to the lust days of the 
Caliphate, 

‘Above tho city, on the eastern Tigris bank, stands the 
Tomb of the Imam Aba Hanifuh in the village now known 
5 Al-Mu‘azzam, and on the western bank, opposite thi 
Viebulir especially mentions that the Sepulchre of the Tmam 
Thn Himbal had formerly existed, but that shortly before 
his visit in 1750, this tomb had been carried away by the 
floods of the Tigris, On the western bank also, opposite 
Dut above the Mu‘azzum village of the east side, is the 
Shr'ah Shrine of the Kizimayn, somo of the buildings of 
which may date from the times of the Caliphate; but of the 
Round City of Mansiir apparently nothing remsins—unless 
it be the Kufic insoription bearing the date 333 (945 ap.), 
which both Commander Jones and Sir Hl. Rawlinson describe 
fs existing in this quarter in the Convent (Tukiyeh) of the 
Bektash Dervishes, 

What is now called the Old Town on tho western bank 
‘ocoupies the sito of the former Karkh suburb, us is provedl 
by the tomb of Ma'rif Karkhi, which was built outside 
the Bagrah Gute of the City of Mungir, and which still 
exists, standing ut some distance outside the Western Gato 
of the Old ‘Town, and this placo has been a much venerated 
shrine aince the date of his death in the year 200 (815 .0,). 
Niebuhr mentions us situated in this sume neighbourhood 
the tomb of certain Babli Dinah, whom he deseribes 
ax haying been a relative aud boon-companion of the Ouliph 
Hriin-ar-Rasbid, the gravestone bearing for date the year 
601 (1108.4.p,). This personage apparently is not mentioned 
by any Moslem authority, snd Harin-ar-Rashid, in point of 
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fact, had beon dead more than three centuries af the date 
inseribed on the tomb.! 

In regard to tho so-called Tomb af Zubaydah, which now 
stands a little to the south of that of Matra Karkht, the 
facts mentioned in the Chronicle of Ibn-al-Athir* are wholly 
against the assumption thut this was the place of hor burial. 
The older authorities, who describe the neighbouring shrine 
of Mn‘rif, make no allusion to any tomb near hero’ of 
the celebrated wife of Harin-at-Rashid; further in the 
Chronicle just named, it is clearly stated that Zubaydah 

the Cemetery of the Kayimayn, lying on 
the river some three miles to the north of the picturesque 
monument which spparently bas for the last two centuries 
borne her name. Niebuhr, who describes the tomb ns it 
stood in the last century, gives the text of the Arabio 
inseription which then adorned it, In this it is set forth 
that ‘Ayishoh Khinam, daughter of the late Mustaf’ Pasha, 
and wife of Husuyn Pasha, Governor of Baghdad, was 
buried here in Muharram of the year 1131 (November, 
TIS a.v.), her grave having been made in the anciont 
sepulchre of the Lady Zubayduh, grand-daughter of the 
Abbasid Caliph Mansir, and wife of Havtin-ar-Rashid, 
the dato of whose death is (quite correctly) given as of 
the year 216 (831 ap)? 

To this information Niebubr adds the statement that the 
(o-called) tomb of Zubaydah hud been restored some thirty 
years before he visited Baghdad, when the Turkish Khinum 
was buried bere, but by whom the aponument was originally 
built appears to have been then unknown. Sir Hl. Rawlinson, 
who lived for many yours in Baghdad, writes that the 
tomb of Zubaydah was first erected in 827 A.D., corresponding 
with 212 at. but this would bo four years before the date 
of her death as recorded on the unimpeachable authority of 
‘Tubari, and Sir Henry gives no outhority for his statenent, 
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‘He also, apparently, had no doubis as to the preseat - 
monument being the resting-place of this Princess, 50 
famous both in the Chronicles and “The Thousand and One 
Nights”; though this uttribution, as already stated, is entirely 
‘negatived by the authority of Thn-ul-Athir. Indeed, s0 
far as I know, the earliest mention of this building having 
‘been the tomb of the Lady Zubaydah, only dates from the 


year 1715 a.p., when Husayn Pasha buried his wife here, 
jn what, it would appoar, he was told had been the sepulchre 
‘of the famous Abbasid prinoess.! 

Tn conclusion, a few paragraphs may serve to explain 
how the attempt has been mado, in the two plans here 
given, to lay down the limits of medineval Baghdad on tha 
Tines of the modern city. ‘The landmarks are, of course, 
the fow ancient vestiges that still remain to fix the sites 
of buildings mentioned during the times of the Osliphs; 
and taking the plan of the present walled city on the cast 
Bank of the Tigris, we have to work buckwards to the 
Round City of Mansiir on the western bunk, of which no 
‘truce now exists. 

Tt will be seen that East Baghdad of the present day 
hhas four gates, and there appears to he no reason to doubt 
that these, with the town wall, are identical in ‘position 
with what is described by Thn Jubayr as existing in 
1184 4.v.; further, the ruins of the Mustangiriyah College: 
‘and the ancient Minaret still mark the upper limit of the 
Paluces of the Caliphs, whiob, lying within an encircling 
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wall on the river bank, originally ovcupied about a third 
Of the aren of the present walled town. Another fixed 
Point on this eastern side is the existing shrine of Abu 
Hanifah, which, we are told, stood immediately above the 
Rusafuh Mosquo; the quarters of Rusafab, Shummasiyah, 

Mukburrim lying in w semicircle between this point 
and the Pulaces of the Caliph. Above the Abi Hunifuh 
Shrine was the upper Bridge of Boats, while the Shammisiyah 
Quarter stretched back from the river, lying to the north 
of the Mukharrim Quarter, 

‘The Shamnifsivah Quarter of the east bank Jay opposite 
the Harbiyah Quarter of Western Baghdad ; sand. this 
suburb, spreading out below the tombs of the Kigimayn 
(which still exist), enclosed in m great semiciroular sweep 
the northern side of the Round City of Munsir. ‘The 
present Kazimayn Shrine is the landmark fixing the upper 
limit of West Baghdad, and its position in regard to the 

'y of Mansi is clearly set forth in the old nccounta, 
‘The position of the Round City and of its four gates is 
fixed, within certain narrow limits, by the facts stated as 
to its size—its four equidistant gates having beon a milo 
‘part one from the other, while that, known as the Khurisaa 
‘iuto opened on the river and the Main Bridge, The Main 
Bridge head, on the eastern side, was below Rugifah and 
above the Mukhurrim,. which Intter quarter wax divided 
from Rusifah and Shainmisiyah by the great eastern high- 
yoad that went from this bridge to the Khurdsin Gate of 
Eastern Baghdad. | 

The site of the Rusifah Mosque must have been in the 
Loop of the Tigris above the Main Bridge, for the Palaces 
of the Buyids and Saljaks afterwards stretched from the 
iver bank above the shrine of Abu Haniiah to near the 
iver bank again at the Zahir Gurdon in the Mukharrim 
Quarter, whore the Groat Mosque of the Sultan was after. 
wards built by Malik Shith. ‘This Mosque stood a mnilo 
distant from the older Rusifah Mosque, and it luy outaide 
(north) of the Gate of the Sultan in the wall of later (and 
modern) Eastern Bazhdud. ‘Thi 
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to be almost identical in position with the more ancient 
Gato of the Tuesday Market, the lowest in the line of the 
older wall which had surrounded the three Northern 
Quarters of Mukharrim, Shammisiyah, and Rusifah. ‘This 
older wall of the Northern Quarters of East Baghdad. went 
From below the Lower Bridge inland to the Abrax Gate 
(ohich last we know from Yakiit stood within the area of 
the modern city), and thence going up by the Kburiin 
‘aud Baradan Gates, rejoined the river bank again at the 
Shammastyah Gate, somo distance above the’ shrine of Abu 
Hunituh, nearly opposite the Kizimayn, The line of this 
older wall can only be traced upproximstely by plotting 
in the various rouds and gates mentioned, but ite general 
course is clearly indicated by many incidental references, 
and near the Abrz Gate it must have overlapped the line 
of the luter city wall. 

In Western Baghdad a fixed point is the present shrine 
of Ma‘rif Karkhi, which we aré told originally lay outside 
the Bagrah Gute of the Round City; “and the positions 
of the Bagrah and Kifah Gutes—lying a mille apart one 
from the other, and opening on the high-roads going, 
respectively, south to Kifab, and down the Tigris bunk— 
are fixed within narrow limits by the Ma'rif shrine and 
the course of the Tigris. The present bride of boats, which 
eroses the Tigtis opposite the remains of the Mustansiriyah 
College, is almost certainly identical in position with the 
Tbridgo mentioned by Ibn Jubayr and Yakat as sterting 
from the Kngr ‘Ist Quarter, which was separated by the 
Lower Harbour (at the mouth of the ‘Ist Canal) from the 
Kuragyah Quarter, ‘The positions of these two Quarters 
in regard to the Basrah Gate of the Round City is knowns 
and the Kurayyah Quarter lay opposite the Nigamiyah 
College in Eastern Baghdad, which stood near the Tigris 
bank between the Palaces of the Caliphs and the city wall 
at the Kalwadba Gate, which last is now known os the 
Fustern Gute of modern Baghdad. 

Finally, the courses of the ‘isi Canal, the Sarat, and 
the Trench of Tahir, with their numeroas branches, also 
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the site of the town of Muhawwal, a league from Baghdad, 
of which appsrently nothing now remaias, arv all fixed 
within certain limite by reference to an imaginary Tine 
drawn from the point whore the ‘Ist anal left the 
Euphrates below Anbar to the mouth of this canal, where 
its waters poured into the Tigris at the Lower Harbour 
immediately below the bridge and opposite the Mustansiriyals 
College. And the curves followed by the Tahirid Treuch, 
Canal, and the Sarat, with their connecting 
Watercourees, have to bo Isid down so as to carry these 
round the four-mile circle of the City of Mangiir, which, 
its four equidistant gates, lay between the Sarit and 
the Trench of Tahir; dae seoount being tsken of the 
network of waterways described by Ibu Serapion, which 
thus enveloped the Round City to the south, west, and north, 
while the Tigris bauk formed its castera’ limit beyond 
the gandens of the Khuld Palace, 

Such, in brief outline, is the method that hes been 
followed in constructing the accompanying plane; the 
details are filled in from the incidental mention by many 
Authorities of the relative positions of places; and that in 
their general lines these plans are fairly exact appears to 
be proved by the process of plotting-out, where various 
minor points from diverse authors all work iuto their tight 
Places ax indicated from the two contemporary descriptions 
of Ya'kibi and Ibu Serapion. But though the relative 
Positions of most of the important points and buildings 
are thus fixed by moro than one authority, the actual 
Positions.ou the modera map are still to bo sought for, 
and these can only be ascertained when excavations shall 
have been made, bringing to light the vostiges of the 
celebrated buildings of mediaeval Baghdad, such as the 
Mosque of Mangiir in the western city, and of the Rosafuh 
Moxque on the eastern bank, with tho great Mosque of 
the Sultan standing a mile distant from it, Some traces 
of these great Mosques must surely exist, for they were 
built of kilu-burat bricks and tiles, and’ digging’ would 
uncover their sites, which being found would give us the 












































Aner, XXIT.—Notes on Inscriptions from Udyana, presented by 
Major Deane, By M. A. Sreis, Ph.D. 


Fon some time back the attontion of scholars interested in 
the history and antiquities of the North-West Frontior 
rogions of India has boon drawn towards the remarkable 
sorios of inscriptions “in unknown characters” which the 
zoalous search of Major H. A. Drane, OSL, Politioal 
Officer, Swat, Dir and Chitral, has brought to light in the 
territory of the anoiont Uiydna, 

Since tho discovery of the epigraphical finds already 
published by M. Sonart and myself,’ Major Deano, at tho 
cost of no small trouble, bas succeeded in collecting 
f considerable number of now inscriptions of this kind, 
cithor in the original stones or in tho form of ink-improssions 
obtained through native agents, In accordance with the 
practice proviously followed, the former wore deposited in 
the Lahore Musoum, while the impressions were, through 
Major Deanc’s kindness, entrusted to mo for publication, 
In onder, however, to make reprosentative original specimens 
tocossible also to scholars resident in Europe, Major Deano 
ectded to present some of the stones moro recontly collected 
to tho Royul Asiatic Society. Major Deano, by this liboral 
gift, has given a fresh proof of his eager desire to further 
rosearctics bearing on the antiquities of those interesting 
frontier-regions, with which he is so closely connected a» 
‘a soldier-udministrator, and for tho archaeological exploration 
‘of which he has himself dono so much, ‘The permiasion of 
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mn the Government of Tndia having been obtained for this gif, 


__ Faladly undertook, at Major Deane’s request, the task of 
__ selecting suitable specimens and accompanying them with 


the necessary explanations, 

Tn offering these in the form of the presént notes, 
__Eitmay be allowed to refer to my previous publication in 

__ the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beugit, 1808, in respect 


of all general questions beuring on the chareter and date 
; OF these puzzling inscriptions, No advance seems yet to 
Zi have been made towanls the decipherment of any af the 
seripte which are exhibited by these finds in such striking 


- variaty. Nor do the newly acquired materials appear as 

> Yet to offer any help in that direction, 

: In regard to the topographical distribution of ‘the finds, 
za too, the previous observations still appear to. hold good: 

The nowly collected inscriptions attach themselves closely, 


-: vin respect of their characters, to the several local. groups 
or types which M. Senart and myself have beon able to 

Histinguish among the earlier series, ‘This is fully illustrated 
by the specimens presented to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Tt will henco be convenient to desiribe them in the onder 
of the groups to which they belong. 

Nos. i-iv. (numbered 95, 93, 94, 96 in Major Deane’ 
Tist) re small stones, all coming from Dareasgai, close to 
the village of Spantiarra which Jies in the territory of the 
Rinisai Clan, just boyond the northernmost point of the 
‘ Hoshtnogar Tuhsil, Peshawar District They exhibit the 

‘sme curiously twisted and seruwly lines which are 

characteristic for the inscriptions or rather agroffitti that ~ 
have previously come to light from the neighbourhood of 
Spuokharrs. Also in the small size and the irregalar shape 
of ‘the stones our Nos. iiv. rewemble closely the previous 
tpecimens of the Spaakharra group, as will easily be soem 
by 0 comparison of figs. 1-28 on plate L. of wy abore-quoted 
paper, 

‘To the second group, that of Buner, my 
with great probability No. ¥ (numbered 2: 
ist, snd previously known to me from 

















be atiribated. 
Major Deane's 
an impression). 
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The place at which this stone was originally found ix 
‘unknown, as it was brought to Major Deane’s agent by 
& wandering Talib, But each of its characters can bo 
traced in otherwise nocessible specimens of the Bunér group 
(compare figs, 24-36, 76-91 of plates accompanying Parts I 
‘and IL, resp., of my paper in the -A.S.B.). Hence T have 
Tittle doubt that this small stone, too, was originally brought 
from some place in Bunér territory. Its peculiarity is the 
carefully raised and polished face on which the: chartoters 
fare incised. It suggests that the stone may have possibly 
‘heen intended for a seal, a supposition with which the 
remarkably small size of the stone would well agreo, 

No. vi., which comes from Khudu Khél territory, south 
of Mount Mahiban, shows the characters peculiar to the 
“Malaban” type which is so largely reprosented among, 
the previously published inscriptions, ‘Though this stone 
ia somewhat larger and more regular in shope than those 
hitherto noticed, we aru confronted hare, too, by the difficulty 
of determining which was the position intended for the 
inscription, ie, what is to be considered as the top or bottom. 
‘he great majority of the inscriptions of the Mubaban group 
clearly shows the characters arranged in horizontal lines, 
though we have no certain clue as yet as to whether they are 
to be read from the right or left. In the case of our No. vis 
too, an arrangement in four horizontal lines is unmistakable. 
‘The lowest of these lines (taking the stone as shown in the 
plato) contains a smaller number of characters than the 
ost, nnd these more closely placed, evidently owing to 
want of space, From this we may perhaps conclude that the 
shortest line contains the Inst lotters of the inscription, and 
that thereforo the position ussumed in the reproduction was 
the one originally intended. 

‘The romaining thres inscriptions come from the Upper 
Sieat Valley, and show in their characters a near affinity 
to the few inscriptions which in the above-quoted paper 
I distinguished as the fifth or Swat group. This clove 
agreement of the characters is particularly striking in the 
case of No, vii, which, according to Major Deane’s note, 
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yas “found in an old ruin on a hill near Gogdarra in - 
Upper Swat.” About one-half of the charactors it exhibits 
ean be mado out also on the impressions of two rock-out 
inscriptions from Odigram, reprodaced in figs. 52 and 53 
of plate VIL, J.4.8.B., 1893. We may lay the more stro 
on this recurrence of particular characters us the find-places 
aro in close proximity. According to the Sketch Map of 
Upper Swit, prepared on the basis of the Ficld Survey 
which was effected during the short reconnaissance into the 
Upper Swit Valley in August, 1897, Gopderra ie a vilhige 
near the left bank of the Swat River, only about ono milo 
below Odigrim, more correctly spelt Uileyrdm, ‘Tho distanoa 
of Gogdarra from the Landaké spar, the noarest point of the 
Swit Valley at present accessible and the site of w notable 
ongagemont during the rising of 1897, is about ten miles, 
The Udegriim inscriptions are engraved ona tock, and 
their position, according to the impressions supplied to mo, 
is that shown on my plate, This helps ue in determining 
with some probability the position in which our No, vii. way 
intended to bo read. For it is only when holding the atono 
in the position indicated by the reproduction that the 
identity of a number of characters with those of the 
Udegrim inscriptions becomes apparent. 
Tho old ruin to which Major Deane’s note rofore ax the 
Place where the Gogdarra stove was found, belongs in all 
Probability to one of those ancient villages and towon which 
can be traced in so great a number along the hill slopes 
of the Swit Valley. ‘The rains of these old sites consist 
tainly of fortied dwalliog-places such ax T havo fully 
described in the case of similar sites examined by mo iy 
& Bunér! When visiting the heights of the Landaki spor 
at the clove of the year 1807, T could with my fold-plesen 
take out & succemion of such rained sites along the slopes 
of the hills stretching up the lft bunk of the Swat Val 
towards Barikot, Shatigandar, and Udegrim, 
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viii, Obv. (3) 


v. (3) 





viii. Rev. (5) 


vii. (:) 
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‘The most interesting piece of the present collection, and 
from a historical point of view as yet the most instructive of 
all of Major Deane’s inscriptions in “unknown characters,"” 
is the stone No. viii. It was brought to Major Deane early 
in the presont year from Upper Swat, but its exact find-spot 
could not be ascertained. Its obverse shows a miniature 
relievo representation of a column in the Gandhara style, 
‘with a Corinthian capital, placed in a kind of niche. From 
the folisge of the capital rises the upper half of a smull 
human figure, now much effaced. On the rough back of this 
small sculpture, which measures about 8 inches in height 
‘and 3} inches in breudth, a number of characters has boen 
incised, some of which resemble closely those found in the 
Uiegrim and Gogdarra inscriptions (for the character 
curiously resembling tho Arubie numeral 3, compare also 
fig. 54 on plate VIL, J.A.S.B., 1898). 

Tudging from a comparison of numorous similar pieces 
fn the great collection of Gandbara seulptures now in the 
Yahore Museum, I believe thre can be little doubt, that 
this small relievo fragment formed part of a panel adorning 
‘a small yotive Stipa. As one flank of the picoe (on the 
proper left) shows a carefully smoothed surface, it seme 
probable that it occupied the eomer in one of the courses 
forming the square baso of the Stfipa, The dovel om the 
top shows that there was probably a similar course above it. 
‘he back of the reliovo is left perfectly rough and uneven, 
which proves conclusively that it was not originally intended 
fo bo exposed to view. Ig is, in fact, clear that the back 
of the relievo panel must have been attached to the structure 
fof stone or plastor which formed the interior of the small 
Stiips. 

Finding then characters cut into the rough surface of 
the buck of this fragment, we are led @ priori to conclude 
that this inscription or rather agrafitlo was made after the 
fo had been destroyed or removed from its original 
position. ‘The only other supposition would bo that the 
Tnscription, if coeval with the reliovo, was direstly intended 
fo be hidden from view. Such an assumption, however, 

as 




















amas, 1899. 
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is in iteelf very improbable, and a carefal examination of 
the charuoters suffices to dispose of it, ‘The stone on the 
Duck of the relievo haa suffered considerably, and pivoes 
Toth at its top and bottom have been chipped off. Yet none 
of the incised charactors shows any trace of injury. ‘This 
fuct scarcely admits of any other explanation than that they 
‘woro engraved at a Inter date when the fragment had 
already been reduced to the form in which we now see it 

The observation here indicated possesses considerable 
interest with reference to the question of the date and origin 
of these puzzling insoriptions. ‘The chronology of the 
so-called Graceo-Buddhist art represented in the sculptures 
of the Gandhira and Udydna monasteries is still obscure 
in many respects. But there ure strong grounds for the 
now generally necepted opinion which looks upon the first 
four centarios of our era us the period when the sculptural 
fart of Gandhira developed snd flourished.! Hitherto we 
ave been without a single piece of definite evidence as to 
‘the date of any of Major Deano's inscriptions “in unknown 
characters," The small stone we have now examined 
applies such evidence at least in one direction, Tt is 
impossible for us to judge how long after the original date 
of the relievo the Istter was destroyed and the characters 
now seen engraved on its reverse, But we can safely assert 
now that this inseription itself cannot be older than the 
period to which the sculpture belongs, and that it probably. 
dates considerably later. 

We might draw the Tower chronological limit somewhat 
more clooly if the indtntion Mbstsad by a dota! tetaed 
of the Jittle soulpture could be considered quite certain, 
I mean the small human figure rising from omidst the 
foliage of the capital. This dooorative motive, which is 
frequent enough in the capitals of the Gaudbira atylo, was 
in all probability, like the great majority éf the formal 
elements of the style, borrowed from the West, ‘There, 
according to Mr. Ferguson's statement, it makes ite first 








* Compare A. Ontwanat, Builth ivehe Kunst im Loi, 189%, p, 79s 
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prominent appearance in late Roman art (Baths of Caracalla, 
A.D, 812-380),! If this observation ia correct, 
unlikely that this particulur ornament could havo found 
its way into Gandhira architecture much before the fourth: 
century of our era, But Iam unable at present to verify 
Mr. Ferguson's opinion or to follow up this interesting 
question with the help of fresh materials. 

Chronological evidence of some kind is furnished also by 
the last piece of the prosent collection, No. ix. ‘The note 
with which it was forwarded to me in August, 1898, 
deseribes the origin of this stone as follows: “Insoribed 
stone said to have been found in an old fort which stands 
‘on a hill called Kafwn about 3, miles to the south of 
the village of Gabrial in Kandia in Upper Kohistan of Swat. 
This inscription is said to have been found originally 
4 years ago, by a Zamindar of Gabrial who made it over to 
fone Mulla Rujab Ali, ‘The Mulla made it over to a Talib 
named Mubibulla who gave it to Abal” (Major Deane’s 
agent). 

‘The inscription is engraved on the carefully polished flat 
surface of # black marble-like stone, which measures. on 
ita top about 12 inches by 6 inches. The edge along one 
Jong and one short side shows « diaper ornament, which 
ie reproduced also on threo sides of the thickness of the 
stone (about 14 inches). ‘The smooth flat bottom of the 
stone, without ornament or writing, shows a square hole 
evidently intended for the insertion of a clamp. 

‘Some of. the characters of the inscription resemblo those 
found on the stones from tho Swat Valley above discussed, 
while others reappear on the curious insoribed stones whieh 
wore obtained from ruined sites near Zangi Khan Banda 
ind Kharapa in Bunér, and are reproduced in figs. 49-61 
of plate VIL, J..8.2. With the last-named inscriptions 
our No. ix. shares a striking irregalarity in the position of 
tho lotters which seems scarcely compatible with the 
intention of « Tineal arrangement, 











4 Compare Famosos, History of Indian <lrchiteture, po 178 
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A glance at the stone or its reproduction. shows that the 
carved diaper ornament which encloses the inscribed surface 
on two sides, could not possibly be of a Inter dato than 
the insoription itself. For though the characters are placed 
close enough to this ornamented edge, yet they are nowhere 
ut or otherwise effaced by the latter. The ornament 
must, therefore, be either anterior to, or coeval with, the 
inscription. On this account the style and design of this 
ornament deserves our attention, 

‘The ornament consists of a rather coarsely executed diaper, 
which shows four-leaved flowers in diagonally placed squares, 
the triangular spaces left outside the squares being filled up 
with halved flowors of the same shape. ‘This design bears 
the closest resomblance to a diaper frequently found in 
the ornamental carving of Gandhira sculptures. It is 
enough to compare the decoration of our stone with the 
diaper ornament of a soulptured fragment excavated in 1895 
from the site of an ancient Vibara at Dargai (below 
Malakand), and now in the Lahore Museum (see fig. x), in 
order to realize the relatively late date of the former. Here, 
too, it is impossible to fix the uppor limit of the possible 
range of dates. But judging from the general appearance 
of the design and its course exeoution, I ean see uo reason 
why the stone with its inscription might not belong to one 
of the centuries immediately preceding the Muhammadan 
conquest, 

The indications furnished by the two inscriptions Inst 
Giscussed leave atill a wide chronological margin. ‘They 
aro nevertheless of special value when cousidered with 




















reference to the suggestion—fint made by Messrs. Lévi 
and Chavannes and discussed in my former Notes—as to 
the possible connection between these inscriptions “in 
unknown characters” and the rule of a Turkish ‘dynasty 
iu Udyaina? 

We have the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim Ou-kong 
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and of the T"ang Annals for the fact that Udyina and 
Gandhara were subject during the eighth century of our 
era toa dymusty of Turkish nationality and language. 
From an important notice of AMérani, which I have fully 
iscussed elsewhere, we must conchidle that these rulers 
Pelonged to the dynasty of the “Turkish Sbahiyas of 
Kabul” which continued to: hold those territories down to 
thoend of the ninth century It is an acknowledged fact 
thit none of the scripts in Major Deane's puzzling 
epigraphical finds are related to any known Indian aystems 
of writing. On the other hand, it appears possible that 
they are connected in some way with alphabets used about 
the period indicated by Turkish tribes in Central Asis. 

Tregret that the hope I had expressed in my first Notes 
on Major Deane's inscriptions for a closer examination of 
these relations by a competent Turkish scholar bus not yet 
Yeon realized, Until this is done the above suggestion as 
to the origin of the inscriptions “in unknown characters” 
must bo considered a mere conjecture. It is, howover, 
in the meantime reassuring to find that the chronological 
feridence gathered from Major Deane’s latest discoveries is 
in no way opposed to that conjectural dating. 














1 Bee my notes “On the history of the Shi of Ki Fatyrus a 
Buel com Toth, nan Nate JC The Sa of Ua) 
es ethcomtig tstion of AsDiga’sipetareipat, vol Hy pp. 340 68 
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Ospreys.” 





109, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
Lawton, SW. 


Sre,—In our Journal for July, 1899, p. 493, Mr. F. W. 
Thomas translates “kitajvara ‘fever caused by hooting of 
osproys’” I venture to suggest that the bird referred to 
may not be the “osprey” of English naturalists (Pandiow 
Jaliaetus). This, althoogh not at all a dumb bird, is 
porhaps tho least noisy of all birds of prey, especially in 
Tndis, where it seldom breeds, and therefore has not often: 
to address a mate or. young. 

T suppose that if you polled India to-morrow you would 
rnot find an hundred men who could describe the call of the 
osproy in writing, in uny language. 

FPorhaps there is some such joke in the word as in the 
Phrase “horns of hare,” which seems to ooour all over 
Tndia. But more probably it is to be classed with our own 
terms “ Brain-fovor Bird" applied to a certain black cuckoo 
lind the bird referred to was one of the fishing-engles 
(Haliaetus), which are very familiar anil vosiferous in some 
places, and will even build, year after year, in towns and 
Millages. Te may, indeed, have boon their poor relation, 
the red-and-whito ‘Brabmani Kite” (aliatur), which 1 
‘Slot as noisy, more abundant, even bolder in habit, and 
‘a known object of other queer beliefs. 








W. F. Srxctam, 





A ha 
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2. Osrneys. 


Sii,—T must confess my inability to throw light upon 
Mr. Sinclair's interesting suggestion, 

‘The ory of the kurara is often referred to in Sanskrit 
poetry (v. Bobtlingk & Roth's Lexicon, ar), boing 
compared to the wailing of women, ete. Tn tho passage, 
Harsa-Carita, p. 58, 1.1, the saphara fishes nro excited by 
the cry, which, ax the commentator says, sunldpakdritedd, 
‘in consequence of its heat-(or pain)-causing uators, 
desoribod ax prollucing yearn of “fover? But I do not 
suppose that kafdjeara was tho name of a commonly 
recognized discuss, 

Kuvara in wsually rendored by ‘oxproy’ or ‘aen-ooglo,” in 
Gorman * Meoradler,’ and the bird is dotcribed in the above 
Paso we occupying the arjunsstroos by the river banks, 
Whather the translation is zovlogioully accurate, T am not 
at all compotont to decide, 














F, W, Tuomas, 





Soa Axanic Masvsonrrs, 


Dean Sin—With your pormission I should like to 
continue and conclude my notice of the Pervian and Arabic 
MSS. in my posession. T have already doalt with tho 
Porsion MSS, and with those of the Arabie that fall undor 
the hiead of Pootry or Commentaries thoreon. 1 will now 
mention somo of the more noteworthy MSS. in tho de 
Partments of Theology, History and Biography, Modic 
Grammar, and Belles Lettros, 





A. Theology. 

(1) The Kor’an, copied in 1060 a.n. by Mubiyyu'ddin 
b. Naxira’adin al-Safari. This Kor'in is virtually the 
samo ns that ao particularly described by De Saucy in Natioes 
et Estraits, vol. ix, Pp. 76-102. The essential identity of 
the two MSS. is evident even in the Preface, where the 
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same things are said in a different order, though less 
copiously in my MS, Both represent the same edition of 
the Kor'dn and havo tho samo system of exhibiting the 
diversities of the seven Roadors. ‘The eopy desoribed by 
Do Savy is ninety years older than mine. 

(2) Chey Lah lal pj, by ADT” Has “Tmar b 
Torahim al-Aust al-Mudhakkir. ‘This boautiful MS. ix 
Anted $46 a.tt, Hajt Khalifa (vol. iii, p. 550) says that tho 
uthor's naino is Abi "Ali ‘Umar b, Ibrihim al-Ansieh bat 
it sooms possible, as AbT Hafy occurs in the next article, 
vin, plac! guy plas gj, that its omiasion in the former 
fs duo to a mistake of the copyist. 

(B) eal) ase etl, w poor in raja by Jalilu'ddin 
Suyiii (Aumor, Munich Cut,, No. 216). ‘Tho volume also 
eontains gaya) eS by Sadru'ddio al-Qouavi, Haji 
Khalifa givos the full title, joyaeal 56 foe S spi, 
fand montions soveral commentaries on tho work, Sadru‘d- 
fu, who diod in 673 a.1., was the pupil of Moubiyyw’ddin 
Thnu'l “Arabi and tho intimate friend of Jalslu’ddin Romt 
(ooo Nafnhatu't Tas, p. 649 soa9,)- 

(A) pall chte OS, ie. the Book of the Key to the 
‘Apounlyptioal Skin (for jx veo Ton KhulaGn, Profegoments 
trans, by De Slane, vou i, p. 214 aoqa.), by the Shaikh 
*Abdu'erahmin b. Muhammad al-Bisfimt, who died 845 
of $48 A.tt, (D'Herbelot, sub yoo. Bastham). ‘This work 
‘which i not mentioned by Haji Khulifo, contains many, 
poets belonging to the apocalyptical branch of Arsbie 
Ktarature, Among these are two poems ascribed to Yahya 
Tbn ‘Aqh,! the tutor of Hasan and Husain (-Gbud\ het) 
{o) one consisting of eighty-wven couplets, the frat of 


























tease iy: De Slonn, vo. iy p25) rulers 
a pomuge Hh thy s4ghtnd adn Tho, Kalin’ te of me) icin 
sree wo which Ton Ag i ah Sngiaey peso, Whe Majeun and That 
Gietya Ton ‘Ag, However, nt atone alg with the other rt 
thn atag of the alpha (vol p- 187s article oxy=*)~ 


1 Tho Khatdin ( 
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which is cited by Wij Khalifa under Cap) dnabe, 
(0) one consisting of forty-six couplets, entitled Zsa) i] 
Fil) Leal, ? which begin: 
GoW ipeN 63 les 
Leal! ye aL ola} 











B. History and Biography, 

(1) Strat’? Rast. ‘This fragmentary MS,, which belonged 
to Salt, the Abyssinian traveller, bears the following in- 
scription in his hundwriting : “A Religious Treatise on the 
Life and Doctrine of Mahommed, bought by me at Mocha, 
1805.” Tt appears to be portion of an extended Life of 
Muhammad. Pages of it agree verbatim with Ibu Hisham, 
The first chapter treats of Saif Ibn Dhi Yuzan, the next 
is on the birth of Muhammad, and the last is on the 
conversion of Abii Quhita, 

(2) ALSiutw'l Halabtyya, by ‘AN b. Burbanu'ddin ole 
Halabi. This volume begins with the relation of the causes 
that led to Muhmmad’s conquest of Mecea. Aumet (Munic 
Cat., Nos. 449-451) desoribes a copy of the complete work, 
‘The date of this MS. is 1150 Ast., and the copyist’s name 
is "Ali al-Kbimt b. al-Shaikh Sulaiman al-Khami. 

@) Shudharwt “Ugid fi ta'rikhit ‘Thad, by Thou’ 
Tousi. This MS. is identical with that described by Da 
Tong (Catalogue Codicum Orientatium Bibliotheeae Acailemioe 
Regiae Scientiarum, No. 102), of which he su Hie ergo 
habemus exemplar Lujus’ operis, quod praster fragmentum, 

















Rete Se Sse igell ye hy 
Wee os 


1s fe fot Leminieh Pig eonjectore avis coud Slo aa wh 
ie the wading of my MS. ee cp 

> Alin Ha hall, who merely sey ht Albus atone. iy 
aie Aba AN Aad. AW en" hice ee NE 


hatin in 622 a, 48 well vows ws nue‘ the Shin? ate 
aes Shanw't Metin 
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Teidense in Europa, quantum scio, unieum est.” ‘The date 
of this copy is 1003 a.st, and the name of the soribe is 
‘Mulummad b. Ahmad al-Nabiri 

(4) Abhtarn’'l Dural wa Atharu'l Uieal, by Al-Dimashqi. 
‘This copy was written in 1138 a.m 

(8) Boda'i'wt Zuhar fi Waga't's'? Dubar. This MS. 
contains  fragmont of the work of Ibn Tyas (Leitlen Oat, 
No. 882), Tt embraces the years 922-928, and is apparently 
the last volume of the work. 

(6) A manuscript bearing the inscription “Uondu'd Juman. 
Ti ix imperfect at the beginning, where three Teaves are 
wanting. I cannot find in the text itself ony indication 
Of the author’s name or of the title of his work, but: thers 
feoms to be little doubt that it ix really 3 lad eS 
lepl aes (Aumer, Aunich Cat, No. 379), by Al 
“Abdu'llah Muhammad b. ‘AIT al-Shatibi ol-Andalast. 
ia w History of the World from the Creation, with » very 
isproportionnte, space for the Prophet and. his nearest 
‘successors, ‘The dato of this copy is 1127 Am. 

(1) Ta'rakhu'? Khamis, by al-Diyarbaket (Leiden Oot, 
No. 2,609), in two volumes, ‘The second volume has lost 
‘some leaves at the end. ‘The last article is devoted to Al- 
Mustanjid Billab, who came to the throw in 86 4.1 

(8) Raudatu Manazir fi abhbe wa'l Awakhie, 
by Tbnu'l Shilna (Birt, Mus. Cat, p. 588). This volume, 
‘which is slightly imperfect at the end, contains the isle 
Tide rebus quae ante finem mundi eventurae sunt.” 

(0) Appeniiz to the History of Dhehali, by Shamsu'ddia 
Muhammad ‘AU b, Hamza al-Husaini, ‘There are two 
titles inside the cover = 


































ella 
‘This work embraces the period 709-750 a.st, but the yours 
from TAL to 755 proosde the years from 703 to 740. Te is 
‘written in a most illegible hand, with very fow digeritical 


points. 


<— 
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(10) Kitabu Ama’?t Rijal. I have not found any 
mention of this work elsewhore, ‘The inseription is: 


as re yal plat gst Ga te JI at Os 

Et 9 4a eee ll Sal ya ait SN al 
Ge) Se lal ladle 

Tt begins (after a brief doxology) : 

OU etl) le es SN lad EAT Ns ae Lal 

pei ceubll oe pan ey ealuly 243 Ble 65 Sb ptt 

SEN ay se ips Hiab Ey, SS ad ae 

Bel oy EN iy ee eel oe LA OS, 





285 gre N es ALU ee tal Fad (ol te ell Ge 
et eM od ot SN OLN, geal ie BY Ge 
A Nyy WHS S80 ly wapady Mell ONG Sal 

vont pele 


On the Inst page the author enumerates the works on 
which he hus reliod ; 


lest BMS de Wasaga beraecl le 
fo PT be Fl oe Oe Ue CLL 
sje clea gl LEM ley poll ale sla 
all ll all sue ot Casal, 
He adds that he finished the compilation and arrangement 
of hia book (yS23, dese ure 2,54) on tho 20th of 


Rajab, 740 ast. His name, he says, in Mohammad be 
“Ablullah ol-Khati b. Mubammad. It appears, then, 
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hat the present work is a concise alphabetical dictionary 
ff the names of those persons who are cited in the Mkifw't 
‘Masaii), ond that its author, ax is shown ly the words 
WHS 6h duly i himself the author of the Mislikit, 
vite Waliyya(ddin Abu ‘Absl'llsh , “Abdullah al-Khasib, 
Tho Mishksit was composed in 737 a.n., only three years 
Dforo the Ami'u'l Rijal. ‘This copy was made in 016 a 
by the Da'td, whose name occurs in the insoription. 
Tho volume contains a second work, transoribed by the 
fusmo oopylat in, the samo yours od oo Cll By 
DI cud, by Aba Boke Mubysmmad Cho “Aste al 
Sijintiat (Leiden Cat., No, 1,652). 

(1) Shedharatv't Dihab fi akkiaed maw daha, This 
fica biographical dictionary (in two thiok volumes) of parsops 
‘who diod between the years 1 and 1000 T do not 
Tow ot any copy in Barops, but there is one in| the 
Kehodiviad Library (Cevalogue, vol. vp p72)> The authors 
ale shal set Sool yt al oe cll py com- 
ted his work on tho 10th of Ramat 1080 aa Aw 
ogni the sources thereof he way! 


pele 
lilpe gear Ue HSE ey ase 1 ge 6) by ol 
ish, Jus ales LRN VS pet oot tomy co) 
y WS only Jelly 

Freee 

















pales es on 8s toh ae Ear 8 





Se, Fake eth pe SS 





For JiaMl I suppose we must read (blll, and rofer it 
to the History of Thnu'l Athir; Gall ia the Hilyatw't 
Autiya of Abt Nu‘aim Isfahani; and eal in deal 
isl oe deat (is) by Tho Toghribiedt (Fl 
SFaadurifon der Wiener Hepbiniothel, xo. ii, p, 838). 
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Naturally the articles vary in value to an enormous extent, 
some giving little beyond the name, while others afford 
Copions details: thus the notice of Muhiyyu'ddin Tbnn'l 
“Arabi covers five closely written folio pages. The two 
volumes of this copy differ in size and handwriting; the 
transcription of the second volume was finished on the 
17th of Rabru'l Awwal, 1133 ar, On a future occasion 
T hope to print some of the longer articles by way of 
specimen, 
‘C. Medicine, 

(1) GEN teh 5 AM ee, by Thm ABT 
in Constantinople in the year 1136 ax It boars the 
following inscription; “E libris Theodori Preston Ooll. 8.8. 
‘Trin, Cant. Sooii Damasci 1818”; and there is a note stating 
that he parchusod it in Damasons for 900 piastres. 

(2) lly ot] GUS, the Book of Life and Death, by 

i sl-Hasan b, Nib al-Qumri, one of the teachers 
of Th Sind. The date of this MS, is 924 a. and the 

name ix Mansir b, Muhibbu'ddin. b, Zainn'l 
‘Abidin ul-Qurashi, who according to un interlineation in 
the colophon is BS dot) SUT FF Fh Co 

















D. Grammar, 


(1) Zell deel} — 45, n commentary by Muhammad 
b, Ibrahim , Husain al-Absi’t on Suyiti’s com: 
on the Anya of Thn Malik. ‘The Babjatu’ 

1 is mentioned hy Haji Khalifa (vol. i pp. 408, 409). 

Fidgel in bis translation of the passage makes it appear 

that Ibn “Aqil is the author of the Babjat, whereas it ie 

in fact the work of SayDKt (see Bri Mus. Cit, p. 237), 

1 do not know whether this MS. exists elsewhere, 












E, Belles Letives (At. 


(1) sll ass, 0 celebrated work by Tha'aliit, Te ix 
Aivided into four parts, euch of which comprises ten chapters. 
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‘This MS. contains the first four chapters and a portion of 
tho fifth chapter of the First Part, and the whole of tho 
‘Vhird and Fourth Parts. ‘The Second Part is wanting: 
‘A Porsian inscription at the beginning of the Third Part 
gives the date 1109 

Q) GIA Ge, a) ye OS, by Tholaibt Ahlwardt, 
Bovlin Cats, No. 8,341). This oopy is dutod 1118 at. 

(Q) Gale ely OL, by Thialibi. This MS, 
uted 1156 Act, corresponds exactly with No. 8,834 in 
“Mulwardt's Berlin Catalogue. Tt has the double prefuoe and 
the additional chapter 3, wleey 45 co 2. 

(4) es3ly polpl east LAN Says, ‘This work is not 
mentioned by Hajt Khalifa, nor am T able to find it in 
any European eatalogue. ‘The following passage from the 
preface gives the author's name and describes the contents 
of the work: 

Sp its Gates, GE Nhe es el A ey 
cor gl gl geet gp dee Hp J al heh lal! 
ALA bpaliny gles EadLbaa spacth get Gian eel! 
ja ba ety obetl Ugh ae abba 
Sy ge td be be Lets cles Leth pilose 
rel Ble UT se Sb, Talans Linge Ns, Baer teh 
Ces, est aly cecal cleat call ta 
fF F je ewsbttel 
ily Leet ball als: Ly Lal ls UIC 

Tho MS. is not dated. 


























‘There remain several interesting MSS., which seem worthy 
of at least « passing notice, but this letter ie already too long. 
May Tadd, in conclusion, that T sball be buppy to lend avy 
Tamuseript of mine {0 Oriontal scholars who desire to make 


‘uso of it—Yours sincerely, 
Rerxoin A. Nicno1sox. 
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TL. Osrrvany Norice, 


Peter Peterson. 


While tho sense of the loss whioh we sustained by Bibler’s 
Gouth is still keen, we have to mourn for the loss of yot 
another member of that bund of Sanskrit scholare—the 
‘Hombay School’ one may cull them—who have led and 
Ajrooted tho most remarkable and fruitful revival of Sanskrit 
Josening in India of our Profossor Peterson, who died 
from heart-discase after a very short illness on the 28th of 
‘Augast, was born in 1847 in tho Shetland Isles, He wax 
‘educated at the High School, Edinburgh, and graduated both 
‘at Edinburgh and Oxford (Balliol College). His Sanskrit 
ntudios bogan at Edinburgh under Profossor Aufrecht, and 
‘wero continaod at Oxford, where he wou the Boden Scholar 
ship, under Profesors Monier Williams and Max Muller. 
Tn 1873 ho went to Bowbay a» Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Elphinstono College, and continued to hold this appointment 
for tho rest of his Jife, 

Potorvon bad «wgnderful power of quickly geasping the 
main points of w subject und of seeing ita true inwardnons, 
‘Tho possoasion of this fhoulty, combined with his nover- 
failing tact and good-humour, expecially quolified him to 
conduct the search for Sanskrit MSS,, a work which, thanks 
to the liborality of the Bombay Government, has in. the 
Bombay Girelo boon prosecuted with auch signal benefit to 
Sumskrit learning. His four masterly Reports will, 10 
oubt, be regarded by scholars generally as bis groatest 
work. They show, what is most essential in deating with 
argo and heterogeneous collections of documenta, an unorring. 
power of disctiminating botwoen tho more important and 
tho leas important, and are, in every way, models of what 
roports of the kind should be. 

‘As an editor of Sanskrit texts —all contributed to 
‘the Bombay Sanskrit Series, with the exception of the 
Nyayobindutika, which wos printed, in the Bibliotheca 
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Tndica—Peterson showed much the same oluracteristics 
of mind. There can surely, for instance, be mo. better 
introduction to the Kivya literature than his edition of 
Kadamnbars, with its sympathetic preface and ite appreciative 
notes. From these the student will learn how much of the 
beautiful is common to the pootry of the Kust and of the 
‘West, in spite of the different and sometimes apparently 
incongruous forms in which it is expressed. In fact, one 
of Peterson's favourite ideas was that, in spite of difference 
of form, the spirit of these two classes of literature was much 
the same. A good instance of this is to be seen in his 
preface to the edition of Vallabhadeva’s Subhayitarali, by 
Pandit Durgaprasida and himself, where he gallantly défonds 
Sanskrit romantic poetry from the too sweeping charges of 
barrenness and futility brought agairist it by certain 
learned Sanskrit scholar. Indeed, no one ean have known 
Paterson, or have studied his introductions to Kaidambirt 
or the Subldsitarali, without recognizing that, in many 
respects, his tempornment was poetic rather than scholastic. 
His great aim was to teach his readers how to appreciate and 
enjoy the beauties which he certainly appreciated aud enjoyed 
himself: he was not #0 anxious, as ati juterpreter, to refrain 
from cutting Gordian knots occasionally. 

Among Peterson's othor works may be mentioned editions 
of the Hitopadeée, of the Paiddhati of Sarigadhara, 3 Selection 
of Hymns from the Rig Veda with Translation, and the 
first two parts of a Handbook to the Study of the Rig Veda, 

He contributed frequently to the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society, aud was President of 
that Society at the time of his death, ‘To our Journal he 
contributed, in 1891 (p. $11), a valoxble article on Panias, 
Poet and Grammarian : sith some remarks on the Age of 
Classical Sanskrit Poctry, in which ho upheld the view, 
supported also by Hindu tradition, that the great gray, 
murian and the author of certain verses, quoted in the 
Subhdsitaralé of Vallabhadeva, the Paddhati of Sarfyadhara 
and elsewhere, were one and the samo person, 
the lend givea by Buhler in his then recent 
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Iwilivchen Tnsehvifion und daa Alter der Inivohen Kunstpoesie, 
contended for a much greater antiquity for Sanskrit pootry 
of the fixed clussical form than scholars had been gonerally 
inclined to allow. 

‘As. public speaker and as a writer, Peterson was master 
of a most heautifal English style. He several times aoted 
tix Professor of English at Elphinstone College, and as 
examiner in English for the Bombay University. For the 
Denefit of native students, he compiled a volume of model 
essays, and published editions, with notes, of Shakespeare's 
“Merchant of Venice” and the fourth book of Palyrave's 
“Golden Treasury.” He frequently wrote for the Press— 
chiefly for the Times of Tndia—ans scemed to handle all 
sorts of subjects, political and otherwise, with the same 
facility and felicity: 

‘All who were privileged to know him with some degree 
of intimacy will very sadly miss not only the cultured and. 
‘refined scholar but also the genial and warm-hearted friend. 








E. J. Rarsox, 
October 2, 1899. 
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Ropal Asiatic Dociety. 





GOLD MEDAL. 


‘As our members aro aware, Mr. Wollaston is issuing 
fa third appeal for subseriptions towards the establishment 
on a permanent basis of the Fund for the Sooiety’s Gold 
Medal. ‘The following list shows the result thus far, For 
parpose of reference the resulta of the two former appetis 
‘are also here reprinted. 


Tt will be seen that up to the end of September the result 
of the third appeal has been the very aatisfactory total of 
2130 8s. Od, ‘The balanco now required to complete the 
Fndowment Fund is therefore abut £100. It is hoped 
that this amount will be forthcoming during the next few 
months, eo that on the presentation of the Medal in the 
summer of 1900 it may be announced that the entire um 
hhas been raised. 


= [exo 
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20 1866 Profomor Jules Opport, Paris, 
1896 Professor Baron von Rosen, St. Petersburg. 
Profeesor Eduard Sacha, Berlin. 
1892 Professor Schrador, Berlin, 
1892 M. Emile Senart, Paris, 
25 1892 Sumangala Mahi Nayaka Unninse, Colombo, Coylon, 
1895 Professor Tile, Zeiten. 
1808 HR.H. Prince Vajirafiina, Bangkok. 
1892 Professor Vasliof, St. Péteraboury. 
1866 Professor A, Weber, Berli 
30 1896 Professor Windisch, Leipa 









¥eti—Tha number of Honorary Members is limited by Bile 9 to tiny. 
‘ine in tals are deca, nad the vacances his credo wil be period 
to the ananal meeting in May. 


Extraordinary Member, 
HE. The Marquis Mabh Yotha. 


LIST OF LIBRARIES AND SOCIETIES 


SepsCRTHENO TO THE 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO SOCIETY, 


Aamnrsrwrrt. Uxtvenerrr Couaox or Wars, 
‘Axnorne Tirotooreat, Suacrwanr, Mass, 
‘Aston Tamuxr, Now York, 
‘Aruexaicx Cron, Pall Mall. 
Bexanes, Qoexr's Coutvox, India, 
Bouure Rovan Lamanr, 
Bowersox Cxxreat Puen Luomany. 
Burstay Usevensere Trweany. 
Bwontox Powutc Linaanx, 
10 Turris & Fouxtox Brntx Soorery, 46, Queen Victoria St,, H.C, 
Camo Kuxoryiat Lisnanr. 
Crvormxart Pontto Lamar, Ohio. 
Concatnts Corton Lromsry, New York. 
Consrrrotionat. Cton, Northumberland Avenue. 
Cormeaaons Usivensrrs Linuany. 
Cnenan Linnanr, Now York, 
Darmorr Pontzo Liswaxr, Michigen. 
Bast Depts Uniexo Smivice Cun, 16, St, James's Square, 8.W. 
Koussonom Ustvensrry Ttmanr, 
20 Enuaxoey Ustvanscrr Linnany. 
Frowrxcr, Brntsormca Nazsoxars 
Gexeva. Brnutorutece Ponti. 
Grotoatcar, Soorrrr or Loxnox. 
GérrrxoRx Uxrvnnster Linane. 
Hance Usevensry Limmanr. 
Hanvann Coutxon, 
Tena Ustvenerry Lemmaxr, 
Touxs Horxrs Ustvaustry, Baltimore, 
Kany Ustvenstrr Liunanr. 
30 Loxnox Lumaxr, 14, St. James's Square, 8,W. 








30 LAST OF LIBRARIES AND SOCIETIES. 


Lverxow Mostox. 
Mamup, Brora vm, Avevno, Cane px Paavo, 
Mascwesrex Fare Rerrusyce Lomanr, King St, Manchester. 
Maxavno Usrvesstrr Lomanr. 
Mucsocuxe Pomc Liomany. 
Mawow Usrynesrry Liman, 
Narves Usiveusiry Linuarr, : 
Nawcieriz-ox-Trom Fue Ponto Liman. 
‘Nawcasrue-os-Trve Lirenauy asp Punosovarcat Socrer. 
40 Oxroxn. Tun Inox Ixerirere. 
Peanoor Inertrore, Baltimore. 
Pesveruvasta Ustvanstry Lrmnaut. 
Purapnvents, Lumar Gouri, 
Bnav, Duvrscne Usreenstrix, 
Puxceras, Naw Jnesry, U.8.A., Turovotcar Semeanr. 
Branwos Wostavas Course. 
Sus Fuaxorsoo Fuun Ponto Linsanr, California, 
Srooror Rovar Loimany, 
Sressnono Usiveesrrr Lrouaxr, 
50 Sroser Freer Loeany. 
‘Teausony Usrvensex Lrmnany. 
Westra Usrvmsrrr Lemesnr. 
Wasurxorox Cxrwoutc Usrvansrry Linnanr, 
94 Zewen Stunt Bintormxs. 


Nole—There ae many ote base whi steribe 
{he Serary wos be much cg by he Librarians af a 
Es ha cob added of sh 
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